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P  ft  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  condition  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart  exhibits 
that  point  in  our  progress  as  a  nation,  toward  which  all  the 
previous  changes  in  English  history  converged,  and  from  which 
the  leading  events  of  subsequent  times  have  derived  their  com- 
plexion. If  well  understood  it  leaves  little  to  be  explained  in 
relation  either  to  the  past  or  the  present.  The  interval  from 
1603  to  1688  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  great  men,  by 
great  events,  and  above  all  by  a  protracted  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  great  principles.  It  has  been  my  aim  that  the  present 
publication  should  not  be  deficient  in  any  matter  properly  belong- 
ing to  a  complete  history  of  that  period ;  but  my  special  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  history  of  political  and  religious  parties, 
and  to  the  progress  of  affairs  as  affecting  the  settlement  of  order, 
law,  and  liberty  at  the  Revolution.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  I  began  the  study  of  this  subject  with  a  view  to 
authorship.  In  committing  the  result  of  my  labour  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  I  should  have  less  anxiety  if  I  could 
feel  as  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  with  the 
extent  of  my  efforts  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  the  sincerity  of  my  solicitude  to  make  a 
candid  and  a  wise  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  No  ^ 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  my  own  views  with  respect  to 
the  great  questions  at  issue  in  those  times;  but  in  defending 
principles  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
social  wel&re,  I  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  all  unfairness  toward 
the  parties  by  whom  those  principles  have  been  assailed.  In 
this  spirit  my  labour  has  been  prosecuted, — not  with  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  thorough  partisans  of  any 
class,  but  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  work  which  might  contri- 
bute, however  imperfectly,  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
sound  views  with  regard  to  the  great  facts  in  our  national 
historj. 

Robert  Vaughan. 

NotHnff  Hill,  May  30,  1840. 
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HISTOKY  OF  ENGLAND. 


JAMES  THE  FIRST. 
Chapter  I. 


AooMtion  of  Jftmet  I.  the  result  of  popular  feding— It  it  anticipated  with  tome 
apprehension  by  all  partiee— Catholics — ^the  Prelates^Puritans — Correspondence 
of  James  with  persons  in  the  court  of  Elisabeth — He  is  proclaimed  £lizabeth*s 
successor— Progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London — Council  formed — Proclamation 
against  certain  abuses — Distribution  of  honours— Arrival  of  ambassadors — State 
of  Europe— Peace  concluded  with  Spain — State  of  Protestantism  in  Europe — 
Sffisct  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe  on  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  the  Stuart  princes. 

Jambs  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Lord  Damley  and  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.     His 
claim  to  the  sceptre  of  England  was  founded  on  the  mar-  jt^l^Tl^the 
riage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  with  Margaret,  eldest  result  of  popa- 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.    The  accession,  however,  of  the  i^o?*^'"*' 
first  Stuart  sovereign  to  the  English  throne  was  the  result 
of  circumstances  more  than  of  any  strictly  just  pretension.    The  branch 
of  the  Tudor  line  on  which  the  crown  was  settled  by  authority  of  par- 
liament existed  then,  as  it  now  does,  in  the  house  of  Suffolk^  but  was 
passed  over,  partly  from  a  preference  on  the  part  of  the  English  queen, 
and  still  more  from  that  of  her  subjects  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  king  *, 

^  The  daim  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  rested  on  the  following  propositions : — 1st. 
That  Henry  VIII.,  as  king  of  England,  with  the  ad?ice  and  consent  of  parliament, 
might  make  statutes  to  limit  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  2dly.  That  a  statute  of 
the  35th  year  of  that  monarch  empowered  him  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  bis  last 
will,  signed  with  his  own  hand.  Sdly.  That  Henry  executed  such  a  will,  by  which, 
in  default  of  issue  from  his  children,  the  crown  was  entailed  upon  the  issue  of  his 
younger  sister,  Mary  duchess  of  Suffolk,  before  those  of  Alargaret  queen  <^  Scots. 
4thly.  That  such  descendants  of  Mary  were  living  at  the  decease  of  Elizabeth.  The 
two  first  and  the  last  of  these  propositions  are  indisputable.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  a  question  was  raised  by  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  queen,  who  insisted 
that  the  king  being  in  the  article  of  death  did  not  sign  the  will  with  his  own  hand, 
as  was  required  by  the  statute,  but  that  some  one  put  a  stamp  for  him  to  the  docu- 
ment. But  the  will  itself,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster, 
ahows  the  falsehood  of  this  allegation,  as  the  two  signatures  attached  to  it  are  in 
writing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  competent  judges  are  not  feigned, 
but  merely  illegible  in  parts  from  being  <<  drawn  by  a  weak  and  trembling  hand.*' 
There  were  descendants  of  Mary  duchess  of  Suffolk,  by  her  daughter  Frances  the 
teoood  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  by  her  younger  daughter  Eleanor  countess  of  Cum* 
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Elizabeth  had  left  the  question  of  a  successor  in  a  great  degree  un- 
settled to  her  last  moments,  and  her  intimations  on  that  subject  even 
then  were  so  equivocal,  that  little  can  be  inferred  from  them,  except 
that  the  aversion  to  all  thought  of  transmitting  her  power  to  other  hands, 
which  had  been  so  observable  in  her  conduet  through  life,  was  not  to  be 
subdued  by  the  too  certain  approach  of  death*.  As  far  as  her  inclina- 
tion could  be  ascertained,  it  no  doubt  pointed  towards  her  kinsman  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  these  realms  followed 
much  less  from  descf  nt,  or  from  any  nomination  on  the  part  of  the  last 
of  the  Tudors,  than  from  the  choice  of  the  people.  Hence  grounds  were 
not  wanting  on  which  to  have  represented  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
family  as  an  act  of  usurpation,  had  not  the  voice  of  the  nation  been 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  die  law.  It  should  be  remtmbertd,  morsow, 
that  the  terms  on  which  James  became  possessed  of  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land are  liable  to  a  similar  imputation ;  the  popular  feeling,  in  contra- 
vention of  what  was  called  the  divine  right,  having  deposed  his  mother 
in  favour  of  himself.  It  is  true  this  state  of  thirgs  in  Scotland  com- 
menced when  James  was  a^  minor,  but  it  continued  to  exist  when  he 
had  ceased  to  be  suchf. 

berland.  The  only  room  for  dinpitte  her«  !•  ••  to  which  of  the  datightsn  mnv  bt 
regarded  as  supplying  the  hereditary  stock  ;  if  the  eldest  he  taken,  the  ri|;ht  will  be 
in  the  present  durhess  of  Buckingham ;  if  the  younger^  in  the  present  marquis  of 
Stafford.  The  reader  desirous  i»f  prosecuting  this  rather  curious  inquiry  will  be 
assisted  in  doinir  so  by  Lnder's  Kssay  on  the  Right  of  Succession  to  the  (<rown  ip 
the  rrigu  of  Elimlieth  $  bv  Bedford's  Hereditary  Right  Asverted  ;  ani  Ilaliam*s 
Constitutional  Hist<»ry  of  ISnirland,  i.  S(»7— 817  The  '•  Will"  of  Henry  may  be 
seen  in  Nicolas's  Testaraenta  Vetustai  i.  37^-44*  The  topic  is  one  that  would  be 
merely  curious,  hut  for  its  marked  opposition  to  the  reigning  feeling  of  the  House 
of  Ktuart — a  hatred  of  all  dependance  on  popular  suffrage. 

*  Hume  Mvs  that  '*  Klisabeth  with  her  dying  breath  recognised  the  undoubted 
title  of  her  kinsman.**  Cc  xlv.)  But  an  eye  witness  speaks  with  much  less  decision. 
^^  She  was  speechless  when  the  council  proposed  the  King  of  Scitts  to  nuoceed  her, 
but  put  her  hand  u*  her  bend  as  if  in  t4iken  of  apptobation."  Karl  of  Monmouth's 
Memmrs.  p  176.  and  Pref.  xi  zii.  D'Uraeli*s  Curio»itie|i  of  Literature,  second 
series,  iii  107*  109.  Birch*s  Memoirs,  ii.  606,  d08.  The  above  account  is  that  also 
of  Beaumont  the  French  amoHssador.  See  extracts  fnim  bis  manuscript  despatebes 
In  Raumer^s  History  of  the  XV  I*^  and  XVIi^^  Centuries,  illustrated  by  Original 
Documents,  ii.  188,  189,  194.  The  statement  of  Cecil  in  the  |>age  of  Raumer^s 
Illustrations  last  cited,  as  to  what  Eli salieth  had  said  to  bim  in  confidence  on  this 
subject  sinne  days  before,  deserves  little  confidence. 

f  Coke's  Detecticni  of  the  Court  and  Sute  of  England,  i.  97-48.  On  this  qasttioii 
of  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  judgment  of  Montesquieu. 
"  When  a  ceruin  order  of  suocession  in  a  kingdom,  determined  by  statute,*'  says  this 
writer.  **•  bec(»mes  destructive  to  the  body  politic  for  whose  sake  it  was  established, 
there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  but  another  political  law  may  be  made  to  chaii|9e 
this  order ;  and  so  far  would  this  law  be  from  opposing  the  first,  it  would  in  the 
main  be  entirely  confoimable  to  it,  since  both  would  depend  un  this  principle,  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.'*  (Spirit  of  Laws.  ii.  216.)  And  precisely 
to  this  effect  had  the  course  of  things  l»een  in  this  country  from  the  eerliest  times, 
the  claim  of  blood  being  allowed  t«)  constitute  the  rule,  but  a  rule  whieb  was  made 
to  give  place  whenever  some  stronger  claim— or  the  supreme  law  of  the  public 
good  was  supposed  to  require  it.  James,  however,  was  careful  to  place  his  right  to 
the  English  sceptre  on  the  iol«  ground  of  hia  being  ^*  lineally  detcendtd  fnm  betli 
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It  was  then  the  yoice  of  the  nation  prmcipally  wbich  called  the  Stuart 
princes  to  the  Engliah  throne.    It  must  not  he  concluded,  The  elevatios 
however,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  event  was  anti-  o(  James  re- 
eipated  without  apprehension.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  ^e^ppre-   ' 
r^iarded  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear  by  the  nation  at  hensioo  by 
large,  and  by  each  of  the  great  parties  into  which  the  nation  ^  P»«^e*« 
was  divided.    During  the  long  veign  of  Elisabeth,  the  predictions  enter- 
lainsd  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  her  decease  were  many  and 
various ;  but  some  time  before  her  death  the  Scottish  king  was  gene- 
rally viewed  as  the  person  to  whom  her  power  would  be  transferred. 
This  was  the  course  of  affairs  to  be  anticipated  with  least  alarm,  though 
it  was  one  by  no  means  without  its  difficulties.    Strictly  speaking,  there 
was  no  political  party  at  this  time,  all  the  elements  of  party  feeling  in 
this  age  being  mainly  of  a  religious  origin  and  complexion. 

During  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth,  James  had  been  frequently  en* 

gaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  powers,  -^   ^  ^t.  v 
^      •*!.         •        •        r  ^i.  ^  •        iv        «     1     J    The  Cathohci. 

ftna  with  emissaries  of  that  communion  from  England, 
and  had  not  been  scrupulous  either  in  bis  professions  or  promises  on 
•uch  occasions,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  parties  who  were  naturalljr 
viewed  as  jealous  of  his  pretensions.  The  expectations  of  the  English 
CatholiiMi  were  raised  considerably  from  this  source ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Protestant  prepossessions  of  James  were  so  fiur  indicated  as  to  create 
perplexity,  while  those  of  his  Bcottish  subjects,  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  were  known  to  be  of  the  most  determined  and 
«vem  turbulent  character.  There  was  room  accordingly  to  fear  that  the 
new  king  of  England  would  be  wanting  both  in  the  energy  and  the 
means  requisite  to  ejSfect  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  big 
ffubjects  professing  what  was  called  the  ancient  faith.  The  utmost  that 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  by  this  party  was  some  mitigation 
of  the  severe  penal  code  which  the  temper  and  occurrences  of  the  past 
reign  had  called  into  existence  against  them,  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  promises  of  James  warranted  a  larger  anticipation*  Since 
the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
none  but  the  p^ost  fanatical  could  have  looked  to  the  return  of  a  Catholic 
sovereign  as  gt  all  probable*. 

crowns."  His  flatterers  did  much  to  strengthen  him  in  this  delusion ;  and  one 
of  the  ftrst  acts  of  his  first  parliament  was  to  make  themselves  parties  to  it.  It  is 
from  this  last  sourca  that  Hume  has  sdoptad  his  aocouat  of  the  king's  '*  undoahtad 
succession.*'    King  James's  Works,  pp.  485,  488.    Stat.  Jac.  c.  i. 

^  Birch's  Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  England, 
France,  and  Brussels,  p.  177,  8to.  Winwood's  Memorials,  i.  1|  15,  52, 108.  D'Ossat's 
X-ettres,  i.  221,  224,  293.  Birch's  Memoirs,  i.  109,  215,  216,  263,  407,  418,  420, 
ii.  306.  Camden's  Elizabeth,  658, 669.  Strype,  iv.  1 1 1.  See  the  letter  from  James 
to  the  pontiiF,  in  Bushworth,  i.  166.  Upon  the  whole,  there  were  times  when  the 
Protestants,  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  strongly  suspected  the  king  of  an  in- 
clination towards  Popery ;  while  Catholics,  both  at  nome  and  abroad,  were  evidently 
impressed  with  the  unweleome  eonviction  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  such 
matters*    And  there  was  enough,  m  the  above  doonroentt  show,  to  wanrant  the  tus- 

b2 
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Notwithstanding  these  somewhat  favourable  circumstances,  the  bishops 
The  prelatet  ®^  ^^^  Anglican  church,  and  the  court  clergy  generally, 
•nd  court  were  not  without  much  painful  suspicion  with  respect  to 
^^gy*  the  possible  preferences  of  their  future  sovereign  on  the 

matters  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  That  James  had  not  embraced 
the  religion  of  his  mother  was  generally  believed ;  but  it  was  as  much 
feared  by  the  party  adverted  to  that' he  had  failed  to  discern  the  excel- 
lencies of  a  middle  course ;  in  other  words  that,  avoiding  Popery,  he  had 
become  in  some  d^ree  infected  with  Puritanism.  So  late  as  the  year 
1590,  the  king,  standing  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Edinburgh,  and  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed 
that  *^  He  thanked  the  Almighty  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church, 
the  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world.  The  church  of  Geneva  keep  Pascha 
and  Yule  (Easter  and  Christmas),  what  have  they  for  them?  They 
have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service 
is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  ma»  but  the 
liftings.  I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  noblctt, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  do  the  same;  and  I,  forsooth,  as  long  as  L brook  my  life,  shall  main- 
tain the  same*.*'  Even  in  the  year  1598  his  majesty  speaks  of  "  Pa- 
pistical and  Anglicane  bishops "  as  evils  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
introduce ;  and  within  twelve  months  of  Elizabeth's  decease  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  general  assembly  as  determined  to  '^  stand  by  the  church," 
of  which  he  was  then  the  sovereign,  and  prove  **  the  advocate  of  its 

ministry  f." 

These  professions  are  so  far  explicit  and  emphatic,  that  no  one  placing 
the  least  confidence  in  them  could  well  expect  a  very  cordial  patron  of 
the  Anglican  church  in  the  Scottish  king.  There  was  much,  however, 
in  the  private  sentiments,  and  even  in  the  public  conduct  of  James  on 
this  subject,  directly  at  issue  with  declarations  of  this  nature;  and  much 
in  the  kind  of  collision  which  had  frequently  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  kirk  ministers,  which  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  un- 
avowed  preferences  of  the  monarch  would  prove  to  be  the  guide  of  his 
policy  at  a  future  day,  and  that  James  I.  of  England  would  be  found  a 
different  person  from  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  kirk  minis- 
ters did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  king  "  that  he  had  detected  the  treachery 
of  his  heart ;  that  all  kings  were  the  devil's  bairns,  and  that  the  devil 

picions  of  both  rarties.  The  French  ambassador,  Beanmont,  describes  the  queen  as 
deckring  herself  (D^p^ches,  Mai,  1(>03)  a  Catholic  in  her  heart,  and  as  having 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  convert  the  king.  Monsieur  de  Villeroi,  in  a  diplomatic  re- 
port of  August  15, 1603,  says,  <'  the  queen  seeks  quietly  to  serve  the  poor  distressed 
Catholics.**  Raumer,  ii.  192.  ''The  Catholics  look  on  her  as  their  refuge,  the  king 
having  forgotten  his  promise,  his  sigfnature,  and  all  gratitude  for  their  fidelity." 
Beaumont*s  Despatches,  June  13,  and  July  10,  17, 1603.     Raumer,  ii.  198. 

*  CaIderwood*B  Church  History  of  Scotland,  p.  256.  Ed.  1680. 

t  Ibid,  4ia    Spotswood's  Hist.  468.  Ed.  1668. 
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w«8  in  the  court,  and  in  the  guiders  of  it."  Another  personage  of  this 
class  exclaimed  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh,  **  that  the  king  was 
possessed  with  a  devU,  and  that  one  devil  being  put  out,  seven  worse  had 
entered  in  his  place*."  There  was  much  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  somewhat  to  extenuate  these  coarse  liberties ;  but 
the  eflfect  likely  to  be  produced  by  them  on  the  vain  temper  of  the  mo* 
narch  was  to  be  duly  considered  when  forming  any  conception  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  his  future  conduct.  That  James  had  introduced  a  spu- 
rious order  of  bishops  into  Scotland  before  making  his  appearance  in 
England  is  a  material  fact  in  this  connexion  t. 

Whitgiftt,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  this  crisis,  was  not  unob* 
servant  of  facts  of  this  nature,  and  shared  in  the  hopes  as  well  as  the 
fears  of  his  brethren.  But  the  anxiety  with  which  the  aged  primate 
looked  forward  to  the  changes  that  could  hardly  fail  to  take  place  is 
supposed  to  have  shortened  his  days.  The  strong  hand  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  scarcely  sufficient  to  restrain  the  puritanical  and  reforming  spirit  of 
the  commons ;  and  the  character  of  James,  whatever  might  be  his  in- 
clinations, did  not  promise  the  same  degree  of  support  to  the  dominant 
spirit  of  the  hierarchy.  In  addition  to  which,  Elizabeth  possessed 
claims  on  the  homage  of  her  subjects  that  could  not  be  transmitted  to 
another ;  claims  arising  from  a  reign  characterized  by  great  ability,  by 
unusual  duration,  and  equally  memorable  from  its  dangers  and  its 
triumphs. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Puritan  party  in  England  had  much  to  expect  from  ^^  mt,  p  _; 
new  sovereign  if  ^the  smallest  value  was  to  be  attached  to 
his  most  public  and  solemn  declarations.  Consistency  required  that  the 
i^ipearances,  at  least,  of  a  most  friendly  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  claims;  and  what  they  could  not  look  to  as  the  result  of 
principle,  they  might  expect  as  a  matter  of  policy.  But  they  were  men 
much  too  shrewd  in  their  attention  to  character,  and  in  judging  of 
times  and  seasons,  not  to  be  aware  that  their  success  depended  much 
less  on  the  personal  feeling  of  the  monarch,  than  on  the  force  of  expe- 
diency, and  the  show  of  strength  which  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
maket* 

*  Spottwood,  423, 43a    Caldarwood,  256.  f  King  James's  Works,  305. 

•  {  Jamas  published  his  BtuHieonDoron  in  1599t  the  year  foUowing  that  in  which 
he*  had  avowed  himself  opposed  to  *<  Anglicane  Bishops,*'  and  the  «  adrocate  of  tilie 
ministry  of  the  Scottish  Kirk;"  but  after  his  accession,  it  became  his  boast,  that  in 
this  work  he  had  spoken  ten  times  more  bitterly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  the  Papists, 
adding  Uiat  the  preface,  which,  as  King  of  England,  he  had  attached  to  the  second 
edition,  was  written  altogether  in  odivm  pmiitmomm.  It  should  be  added,  that  of 
this  work,  which  the  king  designed  for  the  instruction  of  Prince  Henry,  only  seren 
copies  were  printed  in  1609,  the  printer  betnf  sworn  to  secrecy.  This  secrecy,  how- 
erer,  did  not  prevent  the  work  becoming  public;  and  a  passage  in  it,  in  which  James 
states  that  the  only  steady  friends  he  found  in  Scotland  were  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  the  friends  of  his  mother,  was  kmdly  censured  by  a  synod 
at  St*  Andrews,  as  an  eulogy  on  Papists  at  the  cost  of  what  was  doe  to  their  enemies* 
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Upon  the  whole^  looking  to  the  ohftrtcter  of  the  king  and  of  the 
tlmed^  we  may  say  of  the  Puritans  at  this  juncture,  that  their  hopes 
might  reasonably  hare  been  stronger  than  their  fears^  while  the  reverse 
Was  probably  the  general  feeling  with  their  opponents,-**the  court  elergy« 
With  respect  to  the  Catholics,  we  may  repeat  that  circumstances,  upon 
the  whole,  did  not  authorise  their  expecting  any  thing  more  than  a 
partial  removal  of  their  grievances,  with  some  connivance  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  such  laws  as  should  remain  in  force  against  them*. 

It  will  be  proper  to  remember  In  this  place,  that,  while  the  dissent  of 
the  Catholic  had  respect  to  the  established  religion  as  a  whole,  that  of 
the  Puritan  referred  almost  exclusively  to  certain  points  of  discipline, 
and  to  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies  regarded  as  so  many  popish  cor- 
ruptions  of  Christianity. 

When  the  preceding  fkcts  are  considered,  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
with  much  reason  that  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 

en!ce  ol?Jameg  "P^^  ^  *^®  anticipated  accession  of  James  I.  as  the  a|H 
with  persons  proach  of  *'  a  Scotch  mist."  The  persons  of  most  influ- 
in  the  English   gjj^jg  |q  ^]jg  ^q^^  of  Elizabeth  had  long  been  in  private  cor- 

oourt  before  ,  t  ,     ,    .    -  .  t  ^a  i  * 

his  accession,  respondencc  with  their  future  sovereign,  and  were  cat^nil  to 
assure  him  that  their  respective  partizans  were  deeply  inte* 
rested  in  his  favour.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these  parties,  and  by  his  wily  management  he  not 
only  concealed  his  frequent  communications  with  Scotland  from  the 
queen,  but  procured  the  separate  pledges  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nobility  in  favour  of  the  king,  each  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
rest  had  done.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  Cecil,  James  found  a  cor- 
respondent who  evinced  little  reluctance  in  ministering  to  his  favourite 
passions.  In  his  work  entitled  "  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchy/' 
the  royal  author  had  not  hesitated  to  describe  the  king  as  "  above  the 
law,*'  and  all  obedience  to  it  as  left  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  as  binding 
only  **  for  good  example-giving."  James  had  employed  similar  language 
in  his  Basilicon  Doron  very  recently  made  public ;  and  writing  to  Cecil 

Kinff  James's  Works,  139,  142,  158.  Spotswood,  456.  The  BatiHeon  Dortm  was 
pubHcIy  printed  the  year  of  the  king's  accession,  and  went  through  three  editions 
in  twelVe  months. 

*  But,  in  fact,  such  was  "the  levity  and  want  of  thought*'  in  the  king,  to  use  the 
langnaire  of  Henry  IV.,  that  in  his  dealings  with  all  parties,  each,  in  Its  turn,  found 
it  **  difficult  to  build  upon  him."  Beaumont  D^p^ches,  Mar.  13,  1603,  iu  Raumer. 
'*  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Elisabeth*!  death  reached  Madrid,  the  Jesuiu  waited  oa 
Philip  111*9  and  three  or  four  were  despatched  to  England,  disguised  as  soldier*  or 
meruhants."  (Ibid  ii.  195.)  Of  this  fraternity,  and  of  their  party  among  the 
Btiglish  Catholics,  the  French  ambassador  had  written  in  1 602  i  ^*  It  is  not  necee- 
sary  to  be  a  bad  subject  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian*  Obstinacy,  bad  ditposiiion» 
indiscreet  seal  for  the  Cathdio  religion,  have  brought  that  sect  in  England  to  d«* 
itmction.  They  not  merely  refused  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  queen,  but  entered 
into  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  against  her  person,  and  into  alliances  with  the  enemiea 
of  the  kingdom  to  effisot  iu  downfall.  Thus  instead  of  earning  from  her  indulgence 
protection  and  support,  they  have  provoked  the  queen  in  such  fashion,  that  she  wae 
compelted,  on  behalf  of  her  own  lecurity.  to  practice  Mrerity,  and  to  take  from  (hesi 
allUberty;*    Ibid.  u.  183, 184. 
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on  one  ooeMwn,  he  tays,  '^  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  th«  office  of  a  king,  as 
sittiQg  upon  the  throne  of  Qod,  to  imitate  the  pritnum  fnobiU^  and  by 
bis  steady  and  ever  oonstant  course  to  govern  all  the  other  changeable 
and  uncertain  motions  of  the  inMor  planets*."  Sir  Henry  Wotton  men* 
ttons  an  occurrence  in  connexion  with  this  system  of  secret  intdligenoe 
which  on  several  accounts  is  worthy  of  notice.  **  The  queen/'  he 
observes,  **  having  for  a  good  while  not  heard  anything  from  Scotland, 
and  being  thirsty  of  news,  it  fell  out  that  her  majesty  going  to  take  the 
air  towards  the  heath  (the  court  being  then  at  Greenwich),  and  master 
seeretary  Oecil  then  attending  her,  a  post  came  crossing  by,  and  blew 
his  horn ;  the  queen  out  of  curiosity  asked  him  from  whence  the  dis- 
patch came ;  and  being  answered  from  Scotland,  she  stops  the  coach, 
and  oallath  for  the  packet.  The  secreUry,  though  he  knew  there  were 
in  it  some  lettvrs  from  his  oorrespondenu,  which  to  discover  were  as  so 
maay  serpents,  yet  made  more  shew  of  diligence  than  of  doubt  to  obey ; 
and  asks  some  that  stood  by  (forsooth  in  great  haste)  for  a  knife  to  cut 
«p  the  packet,  (for  otherwise  perhaps  he  might  have  awaked  a  little 
apprehension,)  but  in  the  meantime  approaching  with  the  packet  in  his 
hand,  at  a  pretty  distance  from  the  queen,  he  telleth  her  it  looked  and 
smelled  ill  favouredly,  coming  out  of  a  filthy  budget,  and  that  it  should 
be  fit  first  to  open  and  air  it,  because  he  knew  she  was  averse  from  ill 
■eents.  And  so  being  dismissed  home,  he  got  leisure,  by  this  seasonable 
ehifl,  to  sever  what  he  would  not  have  seen."  The  earls  of  Essex  and 
Northumberland,  and  some  others,  were  also  actively  empbyed  in  in* 
tfigues  of  this  nature.  But  their  influence  was  less  considerable  than 
tfut  of  the  secretary,  and  the  principal  return  in  some  instances  was  the 
more  vigilant  enmity  of  Cecil  and  his  adherents  f* 

Blixabeth  breathed  her  last  on  the  twenty*fourth  of  March,  IfiOS, 
about  three  o'clock  In  the  morning;  by  six  Cecil  had 
assembled  his  colleagues,  and  at  Whitehall  and  Cheapside     cUimed  the 
proclaimed  James  VI.  of  Scotland  her  successor,  in  the     moemmfr  sf 
presence  of  the  populace.    The  people  testified  their  joy        »»««th. 
by  acclamations,  bonfires,  and  ringing  of  bells.    The  first  tidings  that 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king  simply  announced  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  call  up  **  aconoourseof  doubts  and  questions." 
But  the  next  messenger  brought  the  news  that  the  new  sovereign  had 
beea  proclaimed,  and  not  only  acknowledged  without  opposition,  but 


e  Bltsh*s  Vsmoln,  li.  SIS.    WsMon't  Oenrt  sad  Chsmetsr  of  JaoMt  I.,  11, 13. . 

f  ReliqniaB  Wottonlana,  109,  8vo.  1672.  Blreh'iiHittorfosl  View,  31.  Jaiims 
'*  was  carefiil  to  Mcare  to  himself  the  htnly  of  the  Kn^lish  nation.  Cecil,  afterwards 
Bari  of  8aUsbnry«  tecretary  to  QtieenBlhuibeUi,  entered  into  a  particoUr  cooSdence 
with  him  )  and  this  was  managed  by  his  ambassador  Bmce,  whti  earned  tlM  natter 
with  sneh  address  and  seereoy,  that  all  the  great  men  of  Knf  land,  withottt  knowiof 
•f  one  another's  doing  it,  and  without  the  ^ueen  suspeetlnf  anything  eoneemingit, 
signed  in  writing  an  engagement  to  assert  the  King  o(  Soots'  right  of.  suoseseion*'^ 
Puissfs  Own  Iias%  i.  e^    Otbom'sAUmolisK447>4i8» 
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with  every  demonBtration  of  loyalty  and  aflfection*.  Tins  announcement 
removed  distrust,  and  James,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  congratulated  him- 
self and  his  favqurites  on  the  speedy  fruition  of  their  long-cherished 
hopes.  Nobles  who  had  acted  as  an  unwelcome  check  on  the  royal 
authority,  now  vied  with  each  other  in  preparing  the  richest  entertain- 
ment for  their  sovereign,  while  James  hastened  to  exchange  the  restraints 
which  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  poverty  of  his  native  couutry  had 
concurred  to  impose  on  his  strongest  propensities,  for  the  large  means  of 
indulgence  always  present  to  his  view  in  his  future  dominions. 

In  making  his  public  progress  towards  London,  James  was  the  sub- 
^^^  ject  of  much  attention  and  observation,  and  there  were 
of  thel^g  occurrences  which  served  to  lessen  his  popularity  very 
from  Bdin-  considerably  before  reaching  the  capitaL  On  such  occa- 
bj^i^toLon-  jjj^j^g  Elizabeth  had  always  encouraged  the  familiar  ap- 
proaches of  her  subjects,  aware  of  the  favourable  imprea- 
sion  generally  made  by  the  most  trivial  instances  of  condescension  in  the 
conduct  of  persons  of  rank.  But  James  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
natural  dread  of  crowds,  and  on  the  pretence  that  such  assemblages 
would  raise  the  price  of  provisions  he  forbid  the  flocking  of  the  people  to 
meet  him  in  the  manner  to  which  the  different  conduct  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  given  the  force  of  custom  f.  Added  to  this  feeling  was  his 
jealousy  of  the  fame  of  that  princess,  which  discovered  itself  in  the  ex- 
pressions used  with  respect  to  her,  and  in  discountenancing  whatever 
bespoke  a  regard  for  her  memory  {.  During  this  journey  James  in- 
dulged in  degrading  language  with  regard  to  the  female  sex  in  general, 
and  in  the  presence  of  large  companies  at  his  table.  He  not  only  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  relation  to  females,  but  was 
imderstood  to  condemn  sexual  passions  altogether,  and  suffered  ladies  to 
present  themselves  to  him  on  their  knees.  The  effect  of  such  impru- 
djsnce  may  be  readily  conceived  §.  Another  circumstance  which  attracted 
much  notice  at  this  time,  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  ordering  a  maa 
accused  of  theft  to  immediate  execution  without  even  the  form  of  trial. 

*  Rarl  of  MonmoatVf  Memoirs.  Osbeme*!  MemoriBlt  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Jamei,  423.    Rymer,  Fcedera,  zri.  493.    Strype,  it.  370. 

t  "  She  did  not  seldom  fetch  an  entertminment  at  such  grandees'  houses  as  were 
understood  to  be  most  poimlar,  by  which  she  removed  her  subjects'  eyes  from  these 
Inferior  stars,  and  fixed  them  on  the  greater  splendour  of  her  own :  besides  her  out- 
doing them  in  the  art  of  popularity,  acting  to  the  life  the  pageant  of  the  people 
(which  all  princes  really  are  and  the  wisest  the  most  gaudy),  from  whence  it  is  far 
more  endearing  to  throw  flowers  than  wildfire."  Osbeme,  381.  <*  The  people  having 
been  habituated  to  see  Rliiabeth  in  pubUc,  to  give  her  applause  and  to  receive  her 
thanks,  it  appears  to  them  strange  that  this  king  should  despise  them  and  live  in 
complete  retirement.'*  Beaumont,  May  24,  28,  1(»03.  in  Ranmer,  ii.  197. 

t  Stowe,  Chron.821.  Somers,ii.  147.  Sully's  Memoirs,  I.  ziv.  zv.  Sully,  as  French 
ambassador,  would  have  appeared  at  tlie  court  of  the  new  king  in  mourning,  but  wm 
infkmned  that  his  doing  so  would  be  taken  as  an  offence.  James,  however,  professed 
himself  willing  to  attend  the  queen's  funeral,  if  deemed  necessary,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  her  memory.    Ellis,  Original  Letters,  iii.  85. 

§  DepAdies  de  Beaumont,  Alai,  1603.    Raumer,  it    Birah's  Memoirs,  ii.  616. 
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A  contemponoy  in  relating  the  occurrence  obserred, "  It  is  itnaigely 
done ;  now  if  the  wind  bloweth  thus,  why  may  not  a  man  be  tried  before 
he  is  offended*?" 

In  the  appearance  and  general  manner  of  the  sovereign  there  was 
nothing  to  redeem  these  faults.  **  He  was  of  middle  stature,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  *^  more  corpulent  through  his  clothes  than  in  his 
body,  yet  fat  enough ;  his  clothes  being  made  large  and  easy,  the  doublet 
quilted  for  stiletto  proof;  his  breeches  in  plaits,  and  full  stuffed.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  which  was  the  reason  of  his 
quilted  doublets.  His  eye  large,  ever  rolling  after  any  stranger  that 
came  in  his  presence,  insomuch  as  many  for  shame  have  left  the  room, 
as  being  out  of  countenance.  His  beard  was  very  thin ;  his  tongue  too 
large  for  his  mouth,  and  made  him  drink  very  unseemly,  as  if  eating  his 
drink,  which  came  out  into  the  cup  of  each  side  his  mouth.  His  skin 
was  as  soft  as  taffeta  sarsenet ;  which  felt  so,  because  he  never  washed 
hb  hands,  only  rubbed  his  fingers'-end  slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a 
napkin.  His  legs  were  very  weak,  having  hiid,  as  some  thought,  some 
foiil  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  was  bom,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of  age ;  that  weakness  made  him  ever  lean- 
ing on  other  men's  shoulders.     His  wmlk  was  circular  f/' 

At  the  close  of  this  progress  James  became  the  guest  of  his  secretary, 
under  whose  roof  the  monarch  formed  his  council,  in- 
cluding twelve  persons,  six  being  of  each  nation.  The  w!^  * 
English  portion  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  Lord  Henry  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  the 
Barons  Bourrough  and  Zouch :  —  the  Scotch  men  were  the  duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Marr,  Lord  Home,  Sir  George  Hume  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Dunbar),  Lord  Bruce,  and  Secretary  Elphinstone.  The  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  England  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  himds  of 
the  English  members  of  the  council  t* 

Among  the  abuses  which  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height  in  the  last 

*  HMTington'f  Nogs  AnliqiUB,  i.  180.  There  was  a  ttstate  wbidi  gave  the  king 
ft  •aromary  power  of  thif  nature  against  theft  committed  within  the  bounds  of  the 
court :  3Srd  Henry  VIII.  c  13.  But  a  usage  so  obsolete  as  to  have  been.wholly  nn« 
known  to  so  old  a  courtier  as  Harrington,  could  hardly  hare  guided  the'conduct  of 
the  king  in  this  instance.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  offender  was 
setaed  at  Newark,  to  which  place  he  had  foUowed  the  court  from  Berwick  in  the  garb 
of  a  gentleman. 

t  Weldoo,  177—179.  "  I^all  leave  him  dressed  for  posterityin  the  colours  I  saw 
him  in  the  next  progress  after  his  inauguration,  which  was  as  green  as  the  grass 
he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  at  his  side." 
Osbom,  444. 

t  Stow,  816 — 822.  ''King  James  is  governed  by  a  small  number  of  favourites, 
generally  mere  Scottish  gentlemen  of  no  great  quality,  who  are  always  about  him, 
and  see  and  hear  whatever  passes — most  of  them  are  under  his  thumb,  at  l«Mt  with 
respect  to  matters  which  he  takes  to  heart.  The  courtiers  are  divided  into  two  par^ 
ties.  The  one  is  led  bv  the  Barl  of  Mar,  and  favoured  by  all  who  are  devoted  to  the 
pretended  reformed  religion.  At  the  head  of  the  second  party  stands  the  queen.*' 
Vuieroi,  Aug.  15,  1603.    Raumer,  U.  192.    Cecil  was  the  head  of  a  third  party. 
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voigQ  WM  th«  maiiim^  of  conftnriiig  priTllegod  lieenies,  vA  the  pow« 
.     ^.  of  monepoly,.oii  cerUia  merchants  ttul  tradotmen.  Whoa 

tionlssued  for  the  king  arrived  in  I^ndon,  a  proclamatioii  was  iwnod 
Ilia  oorrMiioa  tuapending  all  grants  of  this  nature,  until  aaiamined 
of  abuses.  ^^  ^  memhers  of  his  majoBty's  council.  Another 
pernicious  usage-— or  one  at  least  which  like  the  former  becsroe  perni- 
cious from  the  frequency  of  its  abuse — consisted  in  the  granting  pr^ 
tactions  fVom  the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  decision  of 
questions  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  required  that  such  of  theeo 
as  still  existed  should  be  revoked.  It  was  also  an  immemorial  custom 
that  the  subject  should  be  obliged  to  supply  the  royal  household  with 
commodities  on  certain  terms,  and  the  abuses  oonnected  with  this 
system  of  **  perveyance  "  as  it  was  called,  had  been  a  oeaseless  topie  of 
complaint  in  every  reign  through  many  centuries.  Some  of  the  m<a% 
liraudulent  and  unjust  practices  carried  on  under  cover  of  this  usage  wera 
prohibited*. 
The  matters  contained  in  this  proclamation  were  meant  to  prove  th« 

king's  love  of  justicCi  and  his  solicitude  in  relation  to  tli0 
^f  h^nou  ^^     commerce  and  general  prosperity  of  his  people.     Aa  a 

further  method  of  expressing  his  affection  toward  his  sub** 
jeets^  titles  of  honour  were  showerdl  upon  them,  until  the  value  of  luch 
distinctions  became  of  small  amount  It  happened  also  that  these 
cheap  marks  of  the  royal  favour  were  bestowed  on  the  English  aspiranta 
in  less  proportion  than  on  the  Scots,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  led 
to  the  fixing  of  a  pasquinade  upon  St  PauPs,  which  professed  to  teach  a 
new  art  of  memory,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  found  impossible  to 
remember  the  titloi  of  the  new  race  of  nobles  f* 
The  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the  different  powers,  soon  called  the 

attention  of  the  king  from  such  employments  to  more  im« 
h^ln.  "°"  P^^"^  matters.    The  states  of  Holland  dispatched  Fr%. 

deric,  Prince  of  Nassau,  with  three  able  colleagues.  The 
Count  Aremberg  appeared  on  the  part  of  Austria;  and  the  French 
monarch  intrusted  his  affkirs  to  the  celebrated  Rosny,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Sully.    The  mission  of  the  latter  was  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 

*  Lodge's  IlhiBtrstions,  Ifi.  159--168.  The  erilt  of  "  ptirvflymnes  **  went  with  the 
eoort  In  all  Its  **  progreseos  "  through  the  land.  The  distinguished  persons  whose 
residences  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  royalty  had  to  bear  the  whole  expense 
ef  suck  rlsiu.  KUiabeth  paid  her  minister  Bnrleigh  twelve  risiu  of  this  descrip- 
tkm,  each  of  which  cost  hinn  some  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  Jame^  was  so  hr 
ttotn  lessening  this  evil,  tlimt  ftre  years  after  his  aooessioa  his  approach  to  a  ncigk^ 
bourhood  is  described  as  a  signal  to  the  wealthy  to  vacate  their  roansiona,  as  theimly 
means  of  eseaping  these  costly  faroors.  '*The  progress  holds  on  towards  Northarap- 
tonshire,  as  unwelcome  to  those  paru  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  as  the  great  ones  begin 
4  fMUfcr  memaf€f  and  to  dislodge^  the  Lord  Spencer  to  his  daughti^r  Vane  in  Kent, 
and  divers  other  gentlemen  devise  other  errands  otherways."  Nichols's  Pmgressea 
and  Court  of  James  X.,  ii.  90.  But  we  shall  find  this  eril  weigh  much  more  hearily 
on  the  middle  dames  than  on  the  rich.  ^ 

t  9tow,  8ie-8S7.    Oihoni,  460, 470. 
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wtctet  alliaiice  between  France  and  England  in  favonr  of  the  Duteh  pro- 
Tinces,  who  had  long  since  cast  off  the  odious  yoke  of  Spain.  The 
policy  of  Aremberg  was  to  pretent  this  course  of  things :  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  instructions  from  the  Spanish  cabi- 
net sufficient  to  allow  of  his  prosecuting  any  serious  negotiation  i  and 
James,  though  he  questioned  the  right  of  the  Hollanders  to  resist  the 
authority  of  Spain^  and  sometimes  spoke  of  them  as  rebels,  dismissed  the 
French  ambassador  with  the  pledge  of  a  sincere  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  master*. 

At  this  time  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  regarded  as  the  most  formi* 
dable  in  Europe,  but  without  its  really  being  such.  On 
the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  its  immense  territories  and  re-  J[J*J^  "" 
sources  seemed  to  justify  the  deep  and  general  alarm  with 
regard  to  his  power.  When  that  monarch  became  the  successor  of 
Charles  V.,  Spain,  with  an  army  the  most  disciplined  and  powerM  in 
Burope,  had  been  made  subservient  to  the  maxims  of  absolute  power, 
and  as  yet  had  participated  only  to  a  small  degree  in  the  common  evils  of 
despotism.  The  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  among  the 
dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown,  as  were  the  rich  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Genoa,  and  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  were  allied 
with  Philip ;  Venice  was  constrained  to  do  him  homage,  snd  the  Pope  to 
appear  in  his  support.  Philip  moreover  had  been  the  husband  of  tha 
Queen  of  England ;  was  uncle  to  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  then  a  child ; 
and  nephew  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  authority  extended  over 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  dominions  of  Austria.  France  at  tha  saoit 
time  was  much  disordered  and  weakened;  and  the  Turkish  empire,  hav- 
ing reached  the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  had  fkllen  into  feeble  hands. 

But  rarely  have  prospects  so  brilliant  been  followed  by  results  so 
humiliating;  and  as  these  results — aflTecting  as  they  did  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions — flowed  immediately  from  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign, 
they  teach  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  folly  and  baseness  of  allowing  com- 
munities to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  an  individual,  who  is  not  contr.>lled 
by  some  legalized  check  on  his  power.  In  Philip,  the  leading  elements 
of  the  Spanish  character  were  all  embodied.  Grave,  cautious,  patient, 
laborious,  he  seemed  a  man  singularly  qualified  for  his  singular  position. 
But  his  gravity  was  without  wisdom,  his  caution  was  the  ally  of  deceit, 
and  of  a  deceit  so  ill  concealed  that  it  rarely  imposed  on  any  man,  while 
his  patient  efibrt  was  not  of  a  kind  to  deserve  the  name  of  enterprise.  It 
soon  also  became  manifest,  that  with  Philip,  as  with  the  Spanish  mind 
generally,  Catholicism  was  everything,  man  was  nothing,  all  nations 
being  as  nothing  if  not  included  in  the  pale  of  the  church.  From  this 
source  sprung  his  intolerance,  and  his  assurance  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  atrocities  that  the  en ^  would  justify  the  means  \ 

*  Solly's  Memoiri,  siv.  zv.  xt\^ 
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Philip  II  I.,  a  weak  prince,  succeeded  Philip  II.  ia  the  year  1508,, 
and  with  bis  minister,  the  odious  and  feeble  Duke  of  Lerma,  saw,  in  the 
territories  which  within  half  a  century  had  rendered  the  Spanish  name  so 
imposing,  so  many  depopulated  regions,  or  scenes  of  successful  revolt,  of 
disorganization,  indolence,  and  discontent.  Throughout  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria  (for  such  was  the  designation  given  to  the  power, 
of  Spain  and  of  the  German  emperors)  there  were  the  signs  of  a  state 
which  '*  decayeth.  and  wazeth  old."  But  such  was  the  impression  which 
that  power  had  once  made,  that  men,  even  the  shrewdest,  were  far  from 
being  duly  observant  of  these  changes.  Hence,  though  France  had  in 
fact  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  preserve  the  balance  of  influence  ia 
European  affairs,  the  leading  object  of  its  policy  continued  to  be,  to  assist 
the  United  Provinces  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  to  unite  as 
many  of  the  states  of  Europe  as  possible,  either  secretly  or  openly,  in  the 
old  enterprise  of  humbling  the  pride  and  authority  of  Spain.  James 
assured  the  Duke  of  Sully  of  his  concurrence  with  this  policy,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  render  secret  aid  to  the  Hollanders.  But  we  shall  presently 
find,  that  whatever  the  English  monarch  promised  on  the  subject  of  war, 
0nded  in  his  acting  (often,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  subjects) 
on  the  maxims  of  peace;  and  that  one  of  the  foibles  which  involved  him 
in  difficulty  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  his  vulgar  estimate  of  Spanish 
greatness,  and  the  deference  which,  as  a  vain  man,  he  was  disposed  to 
render  to  it. 

Sully  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  English  court,  than  James 
Peaee  oon-  b^;an  to  listen  to  overtures  from  Spain,  and  a  peace  was 
eluded  with  concluded  with  that  power,  which  showed  the  king's 
°1^^  great  want  of  capacity  with  respect  to  such  questions.   Sir 

Charles  Comwallis  was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  he 
found  the  short-sighted  conduct  of  the  English  monarch  the  topic  of 
general  astonishment  "  By  these  collections,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  have 
made,  and  the  relations  of  others  well  practised  in  this  state,  I  find  that 
England  never  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  winning  honour  and  wealthy 
as  by  relinquishing  the  war  with  Spain  *." 

The  condition  of  the  Protestant  religion  on  the  continent,  at  this 

*  Winwood,  ii.  1—7,  28,  75,  84,  229,  230.  Somen'  TracU,  i.  410—421.  Sull/t 
Memoirs,  patsim.  The  ramoun  of  the  time  attributed  this  peace  to  the  inflaenoeof 
Spanish  gold  over  certain  of  the  English  ministers.  Winwood,  ii.  25,  26.  Elisabeth 
was  not  insensible,  towards  the  dose  of  her  reign,  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
power,  and  Henry  IV.  saw  it  still  more  clearly ;  but  the  queen  was  restrained  by  her 
oonstant  fear  of  expense,  and  Henry  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  Beaumont's 
Despatches,  May,  June,  and  August,  1602,  and  May  27,  July  12,  1605.  Raumer,  il, 
180,  184.  As  to  the  influence  of  money  in  deciding  negotiations  at  this  juncture,  it 
appears  that  even  the  queen  was  an  expectant  of  such  inducements  to  the  exertion  of 
her  influence.  '|  The  queen  complains  that  she  obuins  no  more  money;  I  suggest 
to  your  majesty,  in  confidence,  to  supply  her  in  s«cret."  Beaumont,  August,  1603. 
Henry  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  follow  this  advice,  and  whether  from  this  cause  or 
not,  her  majesty  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  her  hostility  to  France,  and  her  wish 
to  serve  Spain.    Ibid.  May,  June,  16Q4, 
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period,  was  one  of  much  difficulty  and  danger.    In  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  some  lesser  states,  it  was  almost  uncontrolled;   in  state  of  Pro- 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  it  prevailed,  but  less  generally,  testantiim  in 
In  Holland,  it  bad  called  into  existence  the  United  Pro.^"'*'^^' 
vinces,  and  continued  to  live,  only  as  the  long  and  perilous  warfare  in 
which  those  provinces  were  engaged  was  crowned  with  success.    In 
France  it  was  the  religion  of  a  large  and  powerful  minority ;  but  still  a 
minority,  and  one  which  was  to  be  crushed,  and  almost  destroyed  before 
the  close  of  the  present  century.    The  superiority  of  numbers  accord- 
ingly was  still  with  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  if  industry^ 
commerce,  enterprise,  and  devotedness  to  their  common  interest,  were 
with  the  disciples  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  their  safety  depended  much 
less  on  their  own  strength,  than  on  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great  Catholic 
powers, — Spain  and  France. 

A  little  reflection  on  this  general  state  of  affairs,  will  suffice  to  §h(m 
its  probable  effect  on  the  temper  and  maxims  of  such  Efiectoftha 
I>rinces  as  James  I.  and  his  successor.  In  the  sovereigns  eodeiiMtical 
of  Europe  with  whom  they  would  claim  equality  they  saw  JJ^jdulon  of 
monarchs  who  governed  large  kingdoms  without  the  in-  Europe  on  the 
tervention  of  any  popukr  legislature.  In  Spain  nothing  of  durt'oflSe*^' 
the  kind  had  existed  for  some  generations ;  in  France  the  house  of 
shadow  that  remained  was  about  wholly  to  disappear,  until  ^^^^"^' 
it  should  be  summoned  as  from  the  tomb  in  1189.  The  princes  in 
those  countries,  if  they  were  checked  at  all  in  the  exercise  of  their 
large  powers,  were  restrained  by  nobles  only,  or  by  that  class  of  their 
subjects  who,  in  learning  to  question  the  authority  of  popes,  began  to 
see  it  important  and  just  that  certain  limits  should  be  imposed  on  that 
of  kiigs.  There  was  accordingly  much  room  to  fear  lest  parliaments 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  needless,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  degrading 
restraint  on  monarchy  *.  There  was  much  room  also  to  fear  that  if  the 
reformed  doctrine  should  be  retained  at  all,  it  would  be  in  a  shape  more 
in  agreement  with  the  popery  than  with  the  protestantism  of  the  con- 
tinent. Not  to  be  quite  as  uncontrolled  as  their  brethren  of  Spain  and 
France,  was  almost  sure  to  be  regarded  by  minds  like  those  of  James 
and  Charles  as  a  mark  of  inferiority — and  as  so  much  wanting  with 
respect  to  their  proper  dignity  as  independent,  or,  as  James  would  have 
expressed  it,  absolute  sovereigns.  These  facts  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  our  historians.  The  theory  of  James  I.,  which 
is  so  commonly  said  to  have  ruined  his  descendants,  was  taken  in 
great  part  from  the  practice  of  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  continent, 

* '' Jmmes  said  to  me, — ^Toiir  majesty  (Henry  IV.)  and  he  were  ahsolate  monaroht 
in  their  dominions,  and  in  no  respect  dependant  on  the  councils  or  consent  of  their 
tabjecti.*'  Beaumontf  May,  1603.  Raumer,  ii.  107.  Jumes  added,  that  for  a  oto* 
tury  at  least  two  such  kings  had  not  been  gif  en  to  the  world.    Ibid.  199. 
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and  Wis  all  along  nourished  from  that  quarter.  The  Stuart  prmcea 
were  not  Englishmen.  They  rarely  looked  abroad  without  beconung 
disgusted  with  home*. 


Chapter  II. 

Court  {ntrigoH^Msrklism'i  Plot  to  Mlie  ths  King*!  ptnon-*ihf  Gontpimtort  ap« 
prehtndtfd-^TriaU  of  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Rftleigh — Petition  of  the  PuritMUh-' 
Conduct  of  the  Univenutiet-p-Conferenoe  at  Hampton  Court — ^itt  effect. 

Jamks  became  aware  within  a  few  months  after  his  accessioni  and 
before  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  had  been  performed, 
*•*•*  P»ot»  ^YitA  his  subjects  were  not  so  awed  by  his  presence  or 
his  claims  as  to  be  deterred  from  entering  into  conspiracies  against 
him.  The  Earl  of  Northumberluid  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were 
not  ignorant  of  having  a  vigilant  and  powerful  adversary  in  Cecil,  and 
as  the  conduct  of  his  party  was  such  as  to  make  them  daily  feel  the 
effects  of  his  enmity,  they  soon  began  to  meditate  revenge.  Raleigh 
was  in  frequent  intercourse  with  Lord  Cobham,  a  weak  man,  who 
was  too  willing  to  engage  in  designs  the  extent  or  danger  of  whieh 
he  was  not  often  likely  to  comprehend.  The  first  attempt  of  these 
persons  was  in  offering  their  services  to  the  king  of  France.  What 
was  the  nature,  or  what  the  extent,  of  the  services  proposed  is  un- 
known. The  scheme  probably  embraced  nothing  more  than  the  cxerciea 
of  their  influence  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  France  at  the  English 
court,  and  in  this  manner  they  might  hope  to  displace  individuals  who 
were  most  opposed  to  their  own  advancementf.  The  French  monarch 
declined  the  doubtful  aid  thus  proffered  to  him,  and  it  does  not  appeat 
that  Northumberland  proceeded  further.  But  it  is  said  that  Cobham 
now  made  a  similar  offer  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  Raleigh,  who  was 
accused  of  being  privy  to  this  overture,  probably  hoped  to  obtain  a  sum 
of  money  as  the  price  of  his  political  services ;  and  thus  far  any  courtiet 
of  the  time  would  have  proceeded  without  any  apprehension  of  danger  or 
disgrace.    He  was  accused  indeed  of  meaning  to  set  up  the  claim  of 

*  **•  The  king  fears  the  daagtra  ariaing  from  them  (the  Spaniards)  nuHV  thao  ikotm 
which  may  come  from  his  people,  whom  he  at  once  hates  afid  despises."  Letter  of 
Count  Tiflieres,  March,  1624.    Raumer,  ii.  286. 

t  **  It  is  said  that  Cecil  is  doubtful  as  to  his  position,  finding  the  king  partlybetter 
Informed,  partly  more  obstinate  than  he  thought.  Cobham  calls  Cecil  no  other  than 
tmitor.  Raleigh  is  hated  throughout  th«  kin^om.  The  new  qiiaen  is  enterprising, 
and  affairs  are  embroiled.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you.  that  I  have  acquaintancea 
and  intelligences  enough  to  enable  me  to  sow  and  cultivate  disseosioiMiy  80  £»r  M 
yonr  majesty  may  intrust  me  to  do  to:*    BsauoMHit,  May,  1§03> 
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Anbtlla  Slutrt  ia  oppotidon  to  that  of  Jamtt,  but  ihia  abtord  o&argfc 
may  be  tafely  regarded  as  an  invention  of  hit  enemies*. 

While  these  intrigues  were  in  progress,  an  enterprise  of  a  graTer 
description  was  devised.  It  contemplated  the  seizure  .,  ,.  . 
of  the  king's  person,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  certain  plot  to  Miaa 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some  im«  tliBvmonoi 
poTtant  changes  in  the  complexion  of  the  government.  ^  ^  °^* 
This  scheme  originated  with  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  and  Greorge  Brooke, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Cobham,  persons  without  means  themselves,  but 
who  looked  both  to  Catholics  and  Puritans  as  hopeful  auxiliaries,  awar^ 
that  both  these  parties  had  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent appearance  ofthings,  and  concluding  that  however  much  they  might 
be  at  issue  on  other  points,  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  aet  together 
for  a  redress  of  their  common  grievances.  Watson  and  Clarke,  two 
Catholic  priests,  readily  entered  into  the  design,  as  did  Anthony  Copley, 
Sir  £dward  Parham^  and  Lord  Grey.  The  last  was  a  young  nobleman 
of  unusual  courage  and  ability,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  court  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  favoured  the  views  of 
the  PuriUns.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  an  undertaking  of  ao 
little  promise  would  not  be  long  entertained,  and  that  a  party  made  up 
of  such  opposite  elements  would  soon  be  disunited.  It  hi4>pened 
accordingly  that  when  the  crisis  of  the  enterimae  arrived  it  was  aban^ 
doned  as  hopeless. 

Cecil,  who  had  been  apprized  of  these  proceedings  by  the  Jesuit  faction 
among  the  English  Catholics,  regretted  this  abrupt  termi-' 
nation  of  them,  as  the  easier  method  of  crushing  his  op-    ^h«  oootpi- 
ponents  would  have  been  to  have  seized  them  in  the  act    henM^^^^ 
of  treason.    But  enough  was  ascertained  to  call  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority.     Anthony  Copley  was  the  first  conspirator 
•eeured,  and  his  confession  led  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  hia 
oeeomplices.    Northumberland  and  Raleigh  were  also  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council.     Bat  as  neither  of  these  were  parties  to 
Markham's  plot,  the  attempt  to  implicate  them  failed,  and  they  were 
dismissed.     Raleigh  however  could  not  forbear  writing  to  Lord  Cobham, 

•  Nttga  Amiqum,  i.  340.  Birch't  Momoiri,  U.  614.  Cnley't  Ufe  of  Baleiffh, 
MMim.  SuUy*«  Memoirs.  Crimioal  Trials,  ro\.  L,  iu  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledget  pp.  S9S^S98.  Raleigh  and  C<»bbam  wen*  charged  with  a  design  te  kiu 
she  kJBg,  M  a  ]N«li»iaary  to  the  advaneement  of  AraWl*  to  the  throoe,  **  but  boih 
these  imputed  objects  were  supported  by  evidence  of  too  vague  and  unoertaio  adMcrip- 
tion  to  be  entitled  to  credit.'*  James  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  ill-fated  Karl  at 
Kasez  as  a  martyr  to  his  caoM^  and  of  the  priocipal  encpiiiet  of  that  oebjeman,  viz. 
Northumberland,  Cobham,  Raleifrh,  and  Cecil,  the  last  only  was  able  to  overcome 
the  resentment  of  the  new  sovereign.  Ck>bham  and  Raleigh  were  inforwed  that  they 
were  not  to  approach  the  royal  presence.  Cecil  spared  no  paint  to  depress  his  old 
•ssedates.  and  to  raise  himself  at  their  esfiense.  Howard,  one  of  his  acti%'e  parti- 
fans,  assured  James  that  the  three  individuals  first-named  were  **  persons  of  no 
prindplet  ia  BMralt  or  rcUgioo,  calling  them  a  tripaeity  ikat  Amy  the  Trinity.'' 
Ibid. 
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to  place  him  on  his  guard ;  his  letter  was  iuteroepted,  and  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  confess  that  Cobham  had  sought  and  obtained  some  private 
jconferences  with  Aremberg^  the  minister  of  the  archduke.  When  the 
confession  was  reported  to  Cobham,  he  regarded  it  as  an  act^of  treachery, 
and  indignantly  exclaimed,  that  whatever  he  had  done  of  that  nature  had 
been  at  the  instigation  of  his  accuser.  In  this  manner  these  persons 
became  evidences  against  each  other,  and  both  were  conmiitted  to  the 

There  was  enough  in  the  confessions  of  several  who  were  engaged  in 
Markham's  plot  to  render  their  condemnation  unavoidable.  Sir  Edward 
Parham  urged  that  his  only  share  in  the  conspiracy  consisted  in  a 
pledge  to  rescue  the  king  from  a  threatened  captivity,  which  he  main- 
tained could  not  amount  to  treason,  and  his  ingenuity  procured  his 
acquittaL 

The  Lords  Grrey  and  Cobham  were  reserved  to  be  judged  by  their 
peers.    Of  the  latter  it  is  related,  that  *^  never  was  seen 

hamand^vy.  **^  *^j^*  *^  V^^  * .  •P"^^  *'  *■  ^^  betrayed  by  him  on 
this  occasion.  He  sought  his  life  by  repeating  the  meanest 
entreaties,  making  a  merit  of  the  confessions  by  which  he  had  convicted 
himself,  and  implicated  his  friends.  *^  Grrey,  quite  in  another  key,"  says 
a  contemporary,  *^  began  with  great  assurance  and  alacrity;  spake  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech,  first  to  the  lords  and  then  to  the  judges,  and  lastly 
to  the  king's  counsel,  and  told  them  each  of  their  charges,  and  spake 
effectually  for  himself.  He  held  them  the  whole  day,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  in  subtle  traverses  and  scapes ;  but  the  evi- 
dence was  too  conspicuous,  both  by  Brooke's  and  Markham's  confessions, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  intended  surprise.  Yet  the  lords  were 
long  ere  they  could  all  agree,  and  loth  to  come  out  with  so  hard  a  cen- 
sure against  him ;  for  though  he  had  some  heavy  enemies  (as  his  old 
antagonist,  Southampton,  who  was  mute  before  his  face,  but  spake  very 
unnobly  against  him),  yet  most  of  them  strove  with  themselves,  and 
woiild  fain,  as  it  seemed,  have  dispensed  with  their  consciences  to  have 
showed  him  favour.  At  the  pronouncing  of  the  opinion  of  the  lords,  and 
.the  demand  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  given  against  him,  these  only  were  his  words :  *  I  have 
nothing  to  say ; '  there  he  paused  long ;  •  and  yet  a  word  of  Tacitus 
comes  in  my  mind, — Non  eadem  omnibus  decora;  the  house  of  the 
Wiltons  have  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's  service,  and  Grey  cannot 
beg  his.* 
"  After  sentence  given,  he  only  desired  to  have  one  Travers,  a  divine, 

;  *  "  Cobbam*t  oonspiracy  gires  the  king  uncommon  anzietyi  but  still  more  labour 
and  Texstion  to  Cecil.  I  recogniie  so  many  seeds  of  unsoundness  in  England,  so 
modi  is  brewing  in  silence,  and  so  many  erenu  appear  to  be  inscrutable,  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  maintain  that  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  this  kingdom  will  hardly 
misuse  iu  prosperity  to  any  other  purpose  than  its  own  injury."  Beaumont,  Aujrusc 
IS,  16,  21, 1C03.   Wiawood,  ii.  8. 
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Bent  for  to  come  to  him,  if  be  might  live  two  days.  If  he  were  to  die 
before  that,  theti  he  might  have  one  Field,  whom  be  thought  to  be  near. 
There  was  great  compassion  had  of  this  gallant  young  lord,  for  so  clear 
and  fiery  a  spirit  bad  not  been  seen  by  any  that  had  been  present  at  the 
like  trials.  Yet  the  lord-steward  condemned  his  manner  much,  terming 
it  Lucifer's  pride,  and  preached  much  humiliatioa;  and  the  judges  liked 
him  as  little,  because  he  disputed  with  them  against  their  laws.  We 
cannot  yet  judge  what  will  become  of  him  or  the  rest*." 

But  if  the  case  of  Grey  perplexed  his  judges,  that  of  Raleigh  was  less 
easy  to  be  dealt  with.    The  indictment  charged  him  with 
an  attempt  to  excite  sedition  in  the  kingdom,  to  induce      R^i^h. 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  it,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of 
his  government.    It  accused  him  moreover  of  having  published  a  book 
impeaching  the  king's  title,  and  of  intending  to  raise  the  lady  Arabella 
Stuart  to  the  throne.     The  only   available   evidence  to  be  produced 
iigainst  him  was  that  of  Cobham,  whose  verbal  and  written  depositions 
were  so  contradictory  as  to  be  the  manifest  effect  of  his  resentment  or  his 
fears,  and  not  of  any  regard  to  truth.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney* 
g^enerai,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution ;  and  aware,  apparently,  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  only  evidence  at  his  command,  he  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  the  court  by  assailing  the  accused  with  the  most  bitter  and 
degrading  invectives. 

Raleigh  opposed  himself  to  this  treatment  with  calmness  and  dignity. 
When  reproached  as  *^  a  damnable  atheist,"  as  **  a  spider  of  hell,"  and 
&8  *'  the  most  vile  and  execrable  of  traitors,"  he  was  content  to  answer^ 
••  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  uncivilly."  "  I  want  words," 
exclaimed  his  assailant,  *'  to  express  thy  viperous  treasons."  *'  True," 
was  the  reply,  *'  for  you  have  spoken  the  same  thing  half-a-dozen  times 
already."  While  evincing  this  moderation  and  self-possession,  Raleigh 
was  not  insensible  to  the  barbarous  laxity  of  the  existing  laws  against 
treason,  and  well  knew  the  ease  with  which  they  had  always  been  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Every  thing  that 
could  be  adduced  in  his  defence  he  urged  with  extraordinary  eloquence 
ftnd  skill ;  but  his  fate  was  to  be  determined  by  the  passions  of  his  ene- 
mies, much  more  than  by  questions  of  evidence  or  law.  He  insisted  that 
the  law  required  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  against  the  accused.  This 
Course,  which  he  described  as  that  provided  by  the  law  and  statutes  of 
the  realm,  he  also  claimed  as  no  less  explicitly  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Grod;  and  at  length  he  even  declared  himself  willing  to  for^o  all  further 
defence,  if  Cobham,  on  being  brought  into  his  presence,  shonld  affirm 
his  having  advised  any  dealings  with  Spain. 

In  reply,  it  was  said  that  to  bring  an  accomplice  into  court  as  a  wit-^ 
ness  was  not  lawful,  that  the  different  statutes  appealed  to  were  either 

^  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  in  the  IlardurScke  l^ipers,  t.  378—30.3. 
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90  longer  in  foreo,  or  not  ^ppUpable  to  the  purpose  for  whicb  they  vera 
cited,  and  tbftt  in  trialB  for  treatoPi  when  before  a  jurjt  a  written  depo* 
aition  wight  eerfe  in  the  place  of  a  witneai.  Raleigh  now  produced  a 
letter  from  CohhaiQf  in  which,  that  he  might  diacharge  hia  con^cieaoe, 
and  free  himself  from  blood,  he  declared  that  he  never  practiged  with 
Spain  through  the  proaurement  of  Raleigh.  To  the  aatoniahment  of  the 
prisoner,  Ooke  immediately  produced  another  declaration  from  the  umt 
person,  bearing  the  date  of  the  preceding  eveningi  in  which  he  directly 
affirmed  what  hia  paper  to  Raleigh  had  ao  dearly  denied.  On  this  tn- 
dence,  and  on  this  evidence  alone,  the  jury,  though  with  lome  heeitatioOi 
found  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  guilty  of  high  treaaon* 

The  conduct  of  Raleigh  on  hie  trial,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re« 
ceived,  produced  a  narked  change  in  the  public  opinion  concerning  him» 
A  writer  of  the  time  remarks,  '*  he  answered  with  that  temper,  vit, 
learning,  courage,  and  judgment,  that,  save  that  it  went  with  the  hazeid 
of  his  life,  it  was  the  happieat  day  that  he  ever  spent."  One  of  the  per* 
sons  who  announced  the  deciaion  of  the  jury  to  the  king  was  constrained 
to  say,  *^  Never  man  spoke  ao  well  before,  or  would  again."*  Another 
declared,  that  before  entering  the  court  he  would  have  travelled  a  huo* 
dred  miles  to  have  aeen  the  priaoner  hanged,  but  that  he  left  it  willing 
to  travel  a  thousand  if  he  might  then  be  the  means  of  saving  hia  lift* 
The  people  who  heard  the  decision  of  the  jury,  expressed  their  aense  of 
its  injustice;  and  multitudes,  who  rarely  adverted  to  the  name  of  Ka- 
leigh  but  with  abhorrence  in  consequence  of  hie  unpopular  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  £arl  of  Essex,  were  now  among  his  warmest  admiren 
and  hia  moat  sealous  friends.  The  history  of  our  earlier  atate  trials  ii 
almost  uniformly  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity  i 
but  on  no  such  occasion  were  theae  feelings  more  outraged  than  19 
this  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  man  whose  geniua  rendered  him  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  country.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  wai 
faultleas;  but  in  this  matter  be  suffered  less  from  hia  own  miaconductf 
than  from  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  Cecil  t« 


•  Sir  Dudley  GsrlCon't  LatUr,  HsMwioka  Pspm,  1. 170. 

t  W«  could  with,  lor  the  honour  ef  our  country,  that  the  course  funned  ly 
Coke,  10  manifeitly  unjiitti  hsd  been  illegal.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  the  fact  A  writer  who  has  treated  this  subject  with  learning 
and  judgment  renuirkt,  **  At  the  period  of  Raleigh's  trial  there  was  perhaps  bo  poist 
of  law  more  completely  seUled  than  that  the  statute  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  J'hilip  aod 
Mary,  c.  z*  had  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  Edward  Vt.  r^ 
■pecting  the  production  of  two  witnes«es  in  cases  of  treason.  Gross  and  monstroof 
TioUtiona  of  all  just  prindples  of  evidence  no  doubt  occurred  in  erery  part  of  thil 
proceeding ;  hearsay,  rumour,  conjecture,  suspicion,  were  all  thrown  before  the  jurf 
In  a  mass,  without  scruple  and  without  question ;  but  all  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
times,  not  the  injustice  of  individuals.  The  law  of  evidence,  IhmUiar  as  it  if  to  oi 
in  the  present  day,  was  at  that  time-i-we  will  not  say  in  iu  infancy,  it  was  not  eren 
bom ;  nor  was  it  until  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Commonwealth  judges  bio 
applied  their  minds  to  the  subject,  that  just  and  rational  principles  of  evidencs  ia 
criminal  cases  began  to  appear."  Criminal  Trials,  i.  514,  616.  Whatever  may  ba 
our  judgment  as  to  the  degree  of  exculpation  supplied  by  these  £aca  vnith  respect 
to  the  oondnct  of  Coke,  the  facti  themselvef  are  important  to  .be  remembered  ^ 
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On  Raleigb't  luppoeed  irreligion,  whieh  Coke  to  maligtiititlj  urged 
agmintt  him,  an  intelligent  and  impartial  obaeryer  remarks,  ^*  I  wist  nof 
that  ha  hath  any  evil  design  m  matters  of  £uth  or  lelfgion,  as  he  hath 
often  discoursed  to  me  with  much  learning,  wisdom,  and  fipeedom.  I 
know  he  doth  somewhat  differ  in  opinion  from  some  others ;  hut  I  think 
also  his  heart  is  well  iixed  in  every  honest  thing,  as  Hev  as  I  ean  look  into 
him.  He  seems  wonderfully  itted  Im^  by  art  and  nature  to  serve  the 
state,  especially  as  he  is  versed  in  ibreign  matters.  In  iseligio^  he  hath 
shown  (in  private  talk)  great  depth  and  good  reading,  as  I  oneo  eipo« 
lienced  at  his  house  before  many  learned  men.  In  good  troth,  I  pity 
his  state;  and  doubt  the  dice  not  fairly  thrown  if  his  life  be  the  losing 
stake*.*'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hume  has  been  misled  by  vulgai 
dander  in  describing  Raleigh  as  a  sceptic  or  fipee-thinker. 

A  circumstance  which  contributed,  we  may  believe,  more  thaa  any 
odier  to  give  this  hard  complexion  to  the  fate  of  Raleigh,  was  his  having 
been  one  of  a  small  party  who  had  shown  a  wise  solicitude  that  the  aor 
cession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  should  be  delayed  uBtU  James  ahould  havo 
agreed  to  certain  articles  securing  the  liberty  of  the  Bul]jeet.  Cecil  well 
knew  the  light  in  which  any  such  proposal  would  be  regaided  by  ^ 
monarch,  and  in  crushing  the  project,  acquired  a  new  daim  on  the  gra* 
titude  of  his  future  master.  It  was  easy  at  any  time  to  make  the  abet* 
tors  of  such  a  scheme  particularly  odious  to  the  Idngf* 

The  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed  on  Brooke,  and  on  the  two 
priests,  Watson  and  Clarke.  Much  influence  was  employed  in  favoiar 
of  Markham,  Ghrey,  and  Cobham,  but  the  king  seemed  inexorable,  and 
the  day  for  their  execution  was  appointed.  When  that  day  arrived, 
Markham  was  first  called  to  the  sci^ld.  He  lamented  ^at  hopes  of 
life  should  have  been  held  out  to  him  which  now  proved  to  be  yafai ;  but 
when  the  napkin  used  on  such  occasions  was  offered  him,  he  declined  its 
aid,  observing,  that  he  could  '*  look  death  in  the  face  without  blushing.'' 
He  had  begun  to  prepare  himself  for  the  block,  when  a  stranger  drew 
the  sheriff  aside,  who,  returning  to  Markham,  said,  that  as  the  solenm 
scene  before  him  had  taken  him  somewhat  by  surprise,  he  should  be  al* 
lowed  two  hours  more  for  preparation.  Markham  being  removed.  Grey 
was  summoned,  whose  approach  showed  that  his  circumstances  had  not 
much  affected  his  state  of  mind  or  general  manners.  A  number  of  young 
gentlemen  preceded  him,  and  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends  appeared 
as  his  supporters,  his  countenance  and  attire  being  observed  to  resemble 
those  of  a  bridegroom  rather  than  of  a  man  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Prayers  were  offered  by  the  minister  in  attendance,  in  wUeh  Grey  joined 

the  ttiident  of  Rnglitb  history  at  this  period;  and  the  more  to  st  th«y  are  faeu  which 
have  been  ovsrlooked  by  soiae  high  legal  suthoritieB  when  touchiJig  on  them 
matters. 

•  Harriogtoo't  Nom  Antifiiii^  i*  740.  Sir  Dudley  Csdta»*f  J^^ers  i|i  Hard* 
wkfce'f  State  Papers,  i. 
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ivith  an  utterance  that  bespoke  bb  unfaltering  courage  and  fervent 
piety.  He  then  confessed  the  truth  of  the  charge  preferred  against  hiuii 
and  again  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  commended  the  king  and  the  royal 
£Bunily  to  the  favour  of  heaven,  in  an  extemporaneous  prayer  of  conskkr- 
mble  length,  and  which  the  by-standers  remarked  as  strongly  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  puritanism*  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, the  sheriff  infiurmed  him  that  a  mistake  had  taken  place,  that, 
according  to  his  instructions^  Cobham  should  die  first  Grey  was  in  cm* 
sequence  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  Cobham  appeared,  and,  to  tlie 
astonishment  of  the  spectators,  looked  round  on  the  instruments  of  death 
with  a  self-possession  foreign  to  his  character.  When  he  had  confessed 
his  own  guilt,  and  with  his  last  breath  had  re-asserted  that  of  Raleigh, 
Markham  and  Grey  were  conducted  from  different  points  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  offenders,  each  of  whom  had  supposed  his  companions  to  be  no 
more,  gazed  upon  each  other  in  strange  amazement  The  sheriff  now 
proclauned  to  the  breathless  multitude  that  the  king,  of  his  gracioosness, 
bad  deputed  a  messenger  to  declare  it  as  his  pleasure  that  the  lives  of 
the  culprits  should  be  spared.  The  announcement  called  forth  loud 
acclamations*. 

In  reflecting  on  these  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  Cobham  had  been  in  some  degree  initiated  into  this  mystery.  Hii 
affirmation  concerning  the  guilt  of  Raleigh,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  would  have  its  uses;  while  the  scene, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  too  readily  applauded  as  a  proof  of  the  royal  wis- 
dom and  clemency.  Raleigh  was  spared  for  the  present,  in  common 
with  the  rest.  Markham  was  banished  the  kingdom,  with  two  of  his 
associates.  Lord  Cobham  obtained  his  liberty,  but  it  was  to  pass  the 
remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  contempt  and  the  lowest  poverty f. 
The  devout  and  high-spirited  Lord  Grey  ended  his  days  in  the  Tower, 
after  suffering  eleven  years'  confinement,  lost  to  the  religious  party  whose 
cause  he  had  conscientiously  espoused,  and  to  the  country  he  was  fitted 
to  serve  and  adorn.  Raleigh  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  same 
edifice. 

As  soon  as  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  became  known,  the  Puritans,  sus* 

picious  of  the  new  monarch's  intentions,  became  active  in 
the  Puritoni.  procuring  signatures  to  their  "  millenary  petition ,' '  so  called, 
April,  1903.     because  more  than  a  thousand  names  from  among  the 

cleigy  were  expected  to  be  attached  to  it.  It  had  been 
partially  circulated  through  about  half  the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  obtained  upwards  of  eight  hundred  signatures,  when  it  was  deemed 

^  Carlum*t  Moond  Letter  in  the  Hardwicke  Sute  Paper*,  i.  377—393.  Lodge, 
m.  215.  Winwood,  il.  1 1.  Stowe,  828,  832.  State  Trials,  ii.  65—70.  Cayley'i 
Life  of  Raleigh,  li.  5— 84.  >  #  /   / 

t  "  ^®  ^»«d  '"  a  «»m  ascended  bv  a  ladder,  at  a  poor  woman's  house  In  the 
Hinones,  formeriy  his  laundress,  rather  of  hunger  than  of  any  more  natural  dii- 
"    OBbom,426.. 
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IKxpedient,  without  further  delay,  to  present  it  to  the  «ov^eign.  Jameii 
received  the  petition  with  respect,  and  promised  that  a  day  should  be 
fixed,  when  deputatbns  from  the  parties  at  issue  on  the  points  to  which 
the  petition  referred  should  be  convened,  and  the  whole  subject  duly 
^nsidered. 

In  this  memorable  document  the  petitioners  c<Mnmence  with  declaring 
their  sincere  affection  for  their  sovereign,  and  the  church  of  which  they 
were  ministers,  rejecting  the  charge  of  schism  or  Action  as  a  calumny. 
It  was  admitted  that  they  had  formerly  submitted  to  these  very  matters 
from  which  they  now  sought  to  be  reheved.  But  it  was  urged  that,  in 
some  instances,  this  conformity  had  taken  place  when  the  parties  were 
less  fully  instructed,  while  in  others  it  had  been  accompanied  at  the  time 
by  explanations,  and  even  by  protests.  At  present,  they  were  perfectly 
agreed  in  entreating  the  reform  of  certain  evils  affecting  Uie  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  manner  of  appointing  its  ministers  to  theit 
livings,  and  the  qualifications  of  such  persons.  With  regard  to  baptbm, 
it  was  implored  that  it  should  no  longer  be  administered  in  any  case  by 
women,  and  that  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  questions  usually  put  to 
the  infant,  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  further  matter  of  petitiony 
that  the  ring  might  be  no  longer  used  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  that 
the  entire  rite  of  confirmation  might  be  abolished,  and  that  the  lessons 
from  the  Apocrypha  might  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public  service ;  that 
ininisters  should  not  be  obliged  to  wear  the  cap  and  surplice,  to  en- 
courage their  people  in  an  observance  of  holidays,  or  in  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  diay  might  be  more  strictly 
enforced,  the  church  service  abridged,  and  certain  improvements  at- 
tempted in  its  psalmody.  It  was,  moreover,  prayed  that  all  clergymen 
should  be  persons  residing  on  their  cures,  capable  of  preaching,  and  so 
employed  at  least  once  on  the  sabbath ;  and  that  the  subscriptions  ex- 
acted from  candidates  for  ordination  should  have  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  only,  together  with  the  article  of  the  king's  supremacy^ 
In  conclusion,  some  reforms  were  noticed  as  highly  expedient  in  the  laws 
und  usages  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts*. 

Copies  of  this  petition  were  soon  made  public,  and  excited  no  small 
displeasure  and  alarm  in  both  Universities.  At  Cambridire, 
A  resolution  was  passed  which  deprived  every  person  who  ^^y^^eJi; 
should  impugn  any  matter  of  doctrine  or  discipline  in  the 
church,  of  whatever  degree  he  might  have  obtained,  declaring  the  incor- 
rigible offender  for  ever  incapable  of  acquiring  such  a  distinction.    With 
a  magnanimous  consistency,  these  disputants  called  on  their  opponents  to 
answer  the  numberless  works  in  which  the  errors  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church  were  exposed  before  attempting  to  dispute  in  the  presence  of  so 
wise  a  king ;  and  in  the  same  breath  denounced  the  man  who  should 
essay  such  a  labour  by  pointing  to  the  penalty,  (the  only  one  in  their 

«  NefTt  History  of  the  Puritan^  ii.  6,  e. 
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fdifet)  wblcli  (hey  were  prepated  to  inflict  as  the  consequence.  The 
predft,  they  iRreli  knew,  was  in  the  hands  of  thdr  secti  and  that  the  mm 
irho  dared  to  use  it  agahtstthem  would  do  se  at  fii<M  serious  oosUthsfl 
the  loss  of  unirerrity  honours* 

While  Cambridge  proclaimed  its  zeal  thus  loudly,  it  wtll  hot  M 
supposed  that  Oxford  was  silent.  The  document  put  forth  under  the 
name  of  the  YiCe^hancellor  and  others  in  that  unirersity  was  shrewdly 
devised.  Its  great  drift  was  to  exhibit  the  Puritans  as  the  patroni  of 
misrule,  and  to  commend  the  church  in  its  present  form  to  the  royil 
protection,  as  especially  adapted  to  give  stability  to  the  throne,  and 
to  sustain  "  the  supereminent  authority  always  pertaining  to  the  regal 
person  of  a  king.*** 

Somewhat  more  thati  sit  months  had  intervened,  since  the  petition  of 
^^         the  Puritan  clergy  was  presented,  when  James  issued 
Hampton         ^  proclamation,  which  prohibited  all  writing  or  petitioniitg 
Court,  Jan.       ott  the  subject  of  reforms  in  religion,  on  pain  of  hi* 
**^  displeasure.     In  this  document  the  king  spoke  of  the 

established  church  as  formed  after  the  model  of  the  best  times,  but 
observed,  that  as  there  were  usages  to  which  exception  had  been  taken, 
a  meeting  of  learned  men  would  be  very  speedily  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  such  particulars,  and  of  adjusting  such  changes  ai 
should  appear  desirable.  When  the  time  for  holding  this  long-promised 
conforence  arrived,  the  first  day  was  occupied  by  the  king  and  the 
prelates  itl  discuHsions  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  the  Puritan  mltiis- 
ters.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  place,  that  James  had  already 
signalized  himself  as  a  theologian,  and  that  next  to  his  vanity  of  being 
thought  an  absolute  king,  was  that  of  b^tng  esteemed  a  profound  divine. 
Owing  to  this  last  circumstance,  the  bishops  found  themselves  iti  a 
situation  of  considerable  difficulty  in  their  private  confference  with  the 
sovereign.  We  are  told  that  James  chose  **  to  play  the  Puritan  **  on  that 
occasion^  and  indulged  this  humour  so  fkr  that  the  prelates  cast  thett' 
selves  on  their  knees  before  him,  entreating  "  with  great  earnestness  that 
nothing  might  be  altered,  lest  Popish  recusants  punished  by  penal  statutes 
for  their  disobedience,  and  the  Puritans,  punished  by  deprivation  ftora 
their  callings  and  livings  for  nonconformity,  should  say  that  they  had  just 
cause  to  insult  upoh  them  as  men  who  had  travelled  to  bind  them  to  that 
which,  by  their  Own  mouths,  was  now  confessed  to  be  erroneous  f."  This 
reasoning,  whether  thus  avowed  or  not,  is  always  in  operation  ill  feuch 
cases,  it  being  difficult  for  men  to  believe  that  the  alteration  of  their 
course  for  the  future  will  not  seem  to  give  a  character  of  injustice, 
insincerity,  or  imbecility  to  the  past.  Other  grounds  of  objection  to 
change  are  of  course  more  generally  urged,  but  in  this  plea  we  have 
a  conservator  of  the  abuses  of  society,  next  in  power  to  what  is  supplied 

•Nea],y.6-8.    Stryfc*i  Anna^  Sv.  dS7»   .  f  Calderwood's  Hist.  47^ 
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by  the  more  direct  ftelfithness  of  tidch  as  are  particularly  interested  in 
their  preaervation.  In  the  iaatie  it  was  seen  that  the  conceit  which 
recommended  itself  to  the  monarch  on  the  occasion  adverted  to,  was 
taken  up  purely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  learning  and  wisdom 
on  such  subjects,  and  not  with  a  view  to  present  any  material  impedi- 
ment to  the  original  plans  of  the  court  clergy. 

On  the  following  day,  four  Puritan  ministers,  selected  by  the 
Sovereign,  were  opposed  to  nearly  twenty  prelates  or  other  dignitaries, 
beside  the  members  of  the  council,  and  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  the  king 
being  seated  as  moderator.  The  discussion  which  ensued  has  been 
variously,  and  at  best  but  very  partially  reported.  The  account  pub- 
lished by  Dean  Barlow,  which  is  the  prhicipal  authority  on  the  subject, 
has  evidently — to  use  the  language  of  Fuller — **  a  sharp  edge  on  one 
side.*'  It  limits  the  complaints  of  the  Puritans  to  a  few  comparatively 
trivial  particulars,  and  fails  to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
nature  of  the  reasoning  with  which  the  leaders  among  those  people  were 
always  prepared  to  advocate  those  principles.  A  dignitary,  who  was 
present,  wrote  on  the  following  day  to  a  female  relative  in  die  country, 
and  stated  among  other  things  that  the  Puritan  representatives  **  made 
much  stir  about  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  subscription  to  it  ;'* 
objecting  to  **  all  the  ceremonies,  and  every  paint  in  it*."  This 
account,  which  is  no  doubt  in  substance  the  true  one,  contains  much 
more  than  is  conveyed  by  that  of  Barlow.  There  are  also  some  addi- 
tional particulars  in  a  narrative  prepared  by  Galloway,  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  who  was  present ;  but  this  document  did  not  become  public 
until  improved  by  the  recollection  and  taste  of  the  sovereign.  That  the 
Puritan  ministers  were  abashed  in  so  unusual  a  presence,  and  on  such 
Unequal  terms,  so  as  not  to  have  acquitted  themselves  with  their  accus- 
tomed ability  and  courage,  may  be  supposed.  But  this  circumstance 
thoold  have  taught  their  enemiiS  to  award  thtm  tha  more  sompuloualy 
iftrhatever  credit  they  had  really  deserved.  The  Puritans  might  easily 
have  supplied  the  deficiencies!  or  corrected  the  mistakes  of  the  aocounts 
of  this  conference  which  emanated  from  the  court ;  but  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  exasperate  the  king,  and  must  have  involved  the 
ministers  principally  concerned  in  difficulties  which  in  our  better  times 
are  happily  littie  understood.  It  was  deemed  better,  therefore,  to  leave 
his  majeely  in  poeaession  of  his  feneied  triumph,  and  the  prelales  !• 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  pitiable  sycophancy  and  impiety  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  Barlow  himselft  it  was  their  pleasure  to  indulgef. 

James,  in  a  subsequent  allusion  to  this  dispute,  and  spealdng  of  the 
Puritans,  observed,  '*  I  peppered  them  soundly.    They  fled  me  from 

♦  THnwood,  11.13, 14. 

tNMlfii.  19.    ItwMlhebMlftMliiMiof  ihsMtlaiaifortbegoTtrmneotloitsiia 
tbeir  ofidUd  rtrtioiM  of  public  pfotesding»  on  qMttiont  •£  g^^n^  intsretl.    The 
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gunpowder  contpiracy,  and  the  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  called  forth 
4oaimentt  of  this  descriptioot   On  tliis  subject  tee  Criminal  Triab,  ii.  3—7* 
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argument  to  aignment.  I  was  forced  at  last  to  say  unto  tbem,  tbat  if 
any  of  their  disciples  had  anQwered  them  in  that  aort,  they  would  have 
fetched  them  up  in  place  of  a  reply*,"  the  logic  of  the  rod  being  well 
suited  to  such  stupidity.  A  few  passages  from  Barlow's  narrative  will 
suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  debate  was  conducted,  and 
will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  review  of  it  furnished  any  just  cause 
of  self-gratulation  to  the  monarch. 

In  the  last  reig^  there  were  certain  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  confer 
rence  on  religious  subjects  called  prophecyings,  which  Elizabeth,  with  her 
wonted  jealousy  of  freedom^  had  seen  it  expedient  to  suppress,  but  which, 
as  exercises  admirably  adapted  to  train  the  clergy  to  proficiency  in  their 
vocation,  found  a  strenuous  advocate  in  no  less  a  personage  than  the  wise 
and  cautious  Sir  Francis  Bacon  f*  The  matter  however  was  no  sooner 
broached  than  James  exclaimed,  ^  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  PrcBbyteiy,  it 
agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack  and 
Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure  me  and 
my  counciL  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech,  Le  roi  s'avisera. 
Stay,  I  pray  you,  seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me ;  and  then  if 
you  find  me  grow  pursy  and  fat,  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto  you,  for 
that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough." 
Having  thus  informed  his  auditory,  with  more  freedom  probably  than 
was  intended,  of  the  devout  motives  which  had  induced  the  preference  of 
an  Episcopal  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  the  king  diverged  to  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  afiBurs,  and  for  reasons 
which  the  following  extract  will  sufficiently  state :  *^  After  Queen  Mary 
)iad  overthrown  the  reformation  in  England,  we  in  Scotland  felt  th^ 
effect  of  it.  For  thereupon  Mr.  Knox  writes  to  the  Queen  Regent, 
a  virtuous  and  moderate  lady,  telling  her  she  was  the  supreme  head  of 

*  Hearne's  TftUB  Livias,  197. 

f  **  The  minbten  within  a  prednet,**  says  Bacon,  ^  did  meet  upon  a  week  day,  in 
seme  principal  town,  where  there  was'some  ancient  grave  minister  who  was  vy*' 
dent,  and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  and  other  persons  of  leisure.  Then 
every  minister  suooeasively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one  and  the 
^ame  part  of  scripture,  spending  severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in 
the  wnole  some  two  hours,  and  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  concluded  with 
prayer,  and  the  president  giring  a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis^ 
solved ;  and  this  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  fortnight's  exerdse,  whidi,  In  my  opinion, 
was  the  best  way  to  frame  and  train  up  preachers  to  handle  the  word  of  God,  as  it 
ought  to  be  handled,  that  hath  yet  been  practised.  For  we  see  orators  haire  their  deda^ 
■nations,  lawyers  have  their  moots,  Mgidans  their  sophisms,  and  every  practice 
of  science  haUi  an  exercise  of  erudition  and  imitation  before  men  come  to  the  life; 
only  preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest,  and  wherein  it  is  more  danger  to  do  amiss, 
•wanteth  an  Introduction,  and  is  ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  first"  Certain  con* 
aiderations  concerning  the  better  Paciftcation  and  Edification  of  the  Church  oi 
England.  Works,  vi.  61—97.  Ed.  Montagu.  This  admirable  paper,  and  another 
on  the  tame  subject,  intitled  ''An  Advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd,**  (Works,  vii.  28—60)  was  presented  to  the  king  soon  after  hii 
accession.  Both  abound  in  the  most  weighty  and  valuable  observations,  and  strongly 
urge  a  poliqr  in  regard  to  the  Puritans,  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  had  been  the 

Pleasure  of  Eliaabeth  to  adopt,  and  whidi,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
ames  to  eontlniie* 
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the  church,  and  charged  her,  as  she  would  answer  it  at  Qod's  tribunal, 
to  take  care  of  Christ's  evangil*  in  suppressing  the  Popish  prelates,  who 
withstood  the  same.  But  bow  long,  trow  ye,  did  this  oontinue?  Even 
till  by  her  authority  the  Popish  prelates  were  repressed,  and  Knox  with 
his  adherents  being  brought  in  were  made  strong  enough.  Then  they 
began  to  make  small  account  of  her  supremacy,  when,  according  to  that 
more  light  wherewith  they  were  illuminated,  they  made  a  further  re- 
formation of  themselves.  How  they  used  the  poor  lady,  my  mother,  is 
not  unknown,  and  how  they  dealt  with  me  in  my  minority.  I  thus 
apply  it.  My  lords  the  bishops,  (this  he  said  putting  his  hand  to  hb  hat) 
I  may  thank  you  that  these  men  plead  thus  for  my  supremacy.  They 
think  they  cannot  make  their  party  good  against  you  but  by  appealing  to 
it ;  but  if  once  you  are  out  and  they  in,  I  know  what  would  become  of 
my  supremacy,  for  no  bishop  no  king.  I  have  learned  of  what  cut  they 
have  been,  who,  preaching  before  me  since  my  coming  into  England, 
passed  over  with  silence  my  being  supreme  governor  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical *."  It  was  not  without  reason,  that  Sir  John  Harrington,  himself 
no  Puritan,  described  the  king  as  using  **  upbraidings  **  rather  than 
arguments.  **  He  told  them,"  says  that  writer,  '*  that  they  wanted  to 
strip  Christ  again  ^  and  bid  them  away  with  their  sniveUing.  The 
bishops  seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  his  majesty  spoke  by  the  power 
of  inspiration.  I  wist  not  what  they  mean,  but  the  spirit  was  rather 
foul-mouthed  t."  In  conclusion  the  king,  turning  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Puritan  clergy  present,  said,  '^  If  this  be  all  your 
party  has  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  hany  them 
out  of  the  land,  or  do  worse." 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  this  discussion  the  royal  moderator  was 
chief  speaker,  and  singular  was  the  impression  which  the  ribaldry 
Uttered  by  him  seemed  to  produce  on  the  venerable  ecclesiastics  and 
^ve  statesmen  who  listen^  to  it.  BanaroA,  bishop  of  London,  cast- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  exclaimed,  ^'  I  protest  my  heart 
melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  (jod  of  his  singular  mercy  has  given  us 
auch  a  king  as  since  Christ's  time  hath  not  been."  Whitgift,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  hearing  his  majesty  declare  himself  favourable 
to  using  the  oath  ez-officio,  which,  by  requiring  the  accused  to  convict 
himself,  was  contrary  to  law  and  humanity,  protested  in  his  turn  that 
his  majesty  had  certainly  spoken  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Chancellor 
Egerton,  that  the  lay  courtiers  might  contribute  something  to  this 
stream  of  eulogy,  professed  his  belief  that  the  king  and  the  priest  had 
never  been  so  wonderfully  united  in  the  same  person^. 

^  Bariow.  t  Nugs  Antiqas,  1. 181. 

{  Barlow*t  Aoocrant  of  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  Phoenix  Britan* 
Blent,  i.  Dr.  Reynolds  having  made  it  an  objection  against  the  Apocrypha,  that  the 
anthor  of  the  book  of  Ecdesiasticus  held  the  same  opinion  with  the  Jews  at  this 
day,  Til.  that  Elias  in  person  was  to  come  before  Christ ;  and  therefore  as  yet  Christ, 
by  tiiat  reason,  has  not  come  in  the  flesh  1 1  say  Dr.  Reynolds  having  made  this  ob« 
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'  But  the  end  of  tliis  proceeding  was  not  ytt.  It  WM  no  tRAall  matter  to 
tell  the  Puritan  body  that  their  religion  was  Incompatible 
BAei  of  thli  ^th  loyalty  j  and  that  their  sotcreign  regarded  them  u 
^^^"*"'******  a  people  harbouring  disaflfectiott  toward  himself  under  tke 
pretence  Of  conscience  toward  their  Maker.  Men  who  arc  really  con- 
scientious in  religion,  whether  wisely  so  or  not,  do  not  often  become  lees 
so  because  made  to  suffer  on  that  account  ;-^he  opposite  result  follows 
almost  with  ths  regularity  of  a  law  of  nature,  the  enemy  of  their  con- 
scientiousness being  generally  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  the  object  of  their 
adoration,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  It  was  perilous  to  assure  myriadi 
of  men  that  the  only  course  by  which  the  favour  of  their  sovereign  cotdd 
be  obtained,  was  one  which  they  were  persuaded  would  expose  them  to 
the  displeasure  of  their  God.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  attention  of  the  Puritans  should  be  directed  fhmi  the  court  to  the 
parliament.  Their  weight  was  thus  thrown  into  the  popular  scale, 
whether  they  would  or  not ;  and  the  king  would  have  to  lay  his  account 
with  meeting  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  a 
temper  much  less  manageable  than  in  the  mock  conference  at  Hampton 
Court. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  claims  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Puritans  in  that  conference  were  characterised  by  unusual  moderation. 
The  schemes  of  the  more  violent  among  them  during  the  past  reign  hid 
been  fVequently  liable  to  objection  as  going  beyond  the  circumstances  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  changes  now  sought  would  have  contributed  to 
the  stability  rather  than  the  injury  of  the  church.  But  while  the  plans 
of  the  former  class  were  resisted  as  presumptuous  and  revolutionary,  those 
of  the  latter  were  to  be  discarded,  to  use  the  royal  language,  as  *^  a  snivel- 
ling about  imaginary  evils.'*  But  such  are  the  artifices  by  which  the 
powerful  generally  endeavour  to  retain  their  ascendancy^-to  ask  much  is 
to  deserte  punishment  in  the  place  of  concession-^to  ask  little  is  to 
become  the  precisian,  complaining  of  trifles  unworthy  of  noticed. 

ieddwAt  hliiBaJ«stycal]lii|  Ibr  aBibls,  Artt  ihowsd  ths  author  of  that  hook ;  who  Is 
VM,  then  the  cauae  why  he  wrote  that  book  (  next  analysed  the  chapter  itaelf,  iho*^ 
ing  the  precedents  and  consequences  thereof;  lastly  unfolded  the  sum  of  that  pIscS} 
aiif^uing  and  dMnonsiratinff,  that  whatsoever  Ben  Sira^  had  taid  there  of  aUsb, 
Klias  had  in  his  own  peraon  perforaied  andaooDnplished/'  Ibid.  pp.  162, 163.  Xkii 
writer  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  five  hours*  disoourse  en  topics  of  this  nature,  with 
which  h!k  majesty  fltvoured  the  prelates  on  the  first  day  of  his  meeting  them.  Nesli 

•  It  was  in  Januaryt  li04>  that  the  Hampten  Court  Oonf^nos  waaheld.  Oa  ths 

following  July  the  French  ambassador  thus  writes :  ""  The  king  is  for  ever  foUowia| 
the  chase  in  order  to  divert  his  spirit,  saddened  and  discomposed  by  innumerable 
•ecret  vezations»  caused  him  b^  the  queen ;  as  also  to  rid  himself  of  a  portion  of  the 
wrath  which  he  entertains  against  the  lower  house  and  the  clergy.  A  Puritanicsl 
^Hest  compared  him  to  Jeroboam,  and  told  him  to  his  face,  he  had  too  little  love  and 
care  for  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  That  instead  of  ruling  with  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  he  let  himself  be  governed  by  a  few,  who  by  their  intrieues  seduced 
him  to  evil  resolutions  and  abused  his  kindness.  For  proof,  this  preadier  cited  wt 
endless  M.  of  individual  trait^>  relating  to  church  and  state;  which  irritat^  Um 
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Kitting  of  ParlianMttt— ihe  Kloif  •  fipteeh— Addrstt  of  tho  Comoioiia-^Diipiito 
rotpecting  Electiont-^Union  with  Scotkod,  and  oaso  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol-»- 
the  Rovenne — Exemption  of  Membeft  from  Arrest — Necessities  of  the  GoTem- 
Dient — Sobsidy  delayed,  and  Parliament  pi-orogued — Catisel  Of  this  oOiirte  of  pro- 
Oeeding  in  the  Oocnmofii''-Ciiril  Orieraiicee"Religloti*^6thmg  prejtidioo  o# 
Jamei  agtliitl  the  Puritad*^i>Cdiidact  of  tho  PnritanS'*^ow  hut  oomuraUe  f 

A  FBW  weeks  fubsequent  to  the  meeting  at  tiampton  Court,  James 
summoned  his  first  parliament.  This  measure  had  been  ^  tn#  nf 
so  long  delayed  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  pestilence^  ParliMMot^ 
which  from  the  time  of  the  king's  accession  had  not  March  19» 
ceased  to  ravage  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  To 
aroid  the  infection  the  court  had  been  removed  to  different  placea 
during  this  interval*  In  the  proclamation  issued  to  convene  the  Great 
Assembly  of  the  nation,  the  monarch  betrayed  the  same  arbitrary  tern* 
per,  and  the  same  imprudence  that  were  so  observable  in  his  conduct  in 
the  recent  conference.  It  showed  that  James  was  solicitous  to  attach 
the  authority  peculiar  to  statutes  of  the  realm  to  royal  proclamations, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  disposed  to  assume  the  office  of  political  in- 
structor to  his  untaught  subjects,  but  to  assert  a  right  of  judging  on  cer- 
tain questions  connected  with  the  return  of  members,  which  the  Com- 
mons of  the  last  reign  had  been  careful  to  secure  as  privileges  necessary 
to  their  independence.  But  the  character  of  the  persons  returned  at  this 
juncture  was  felt  to  be  the  great  point.  **  We  admonish,'^  said  the 
monarch,  **  that  there  be  great  care  taken  to  avoid  the  choioe  of  persons 
either  noted  for  their  superstitious  blindness  one  way,  or  for  their  turbu- 
knt  humovnrs  other  ways,  because  their  disorderly  and  unquiet  spirits 
will  disturb  all  Uie  discreet  and  modest  proceedings  in  that  greatest  and 
ghiveet  council**'* 

When  the  two  houses  assembled  James  congratidaled  them  on  tho 
pacific  rdations  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  states  ^      ^      .    , 
the  continent,  on  the  domestic  trtttwpiillity  which  resulted       i^^h!"^  * 
from  the  uhanimity  and  affection  so  maniftst  on  lus  acces- 
sion, and  on  the  prospeot  afibrded  by  his  appearance  among  them  of  a 
much  nearer  connuion  between  Etigland  and  SeotUmd.    But  the  great 

king  to  tho  htmost,  to  that  ho  canted  the  ^readier  to  ho  arti»stod,  and  declared  he 
had  never  fat  dooilaiid  hoard  to  feeandahms  a  preaoher.*'  BeauiOODt.  D6p4k:hee» 
July  8.  About  six  months  later  the  same  writer  reports,  **  the  Puritans  are  furious 
and  spoak  very  trrever^ntly  of  tho  king's  personi  oh  account  of  which  he,  as  1  know, 
Is  in  gteat  anxiMy^"   Jan.  12,  FiBbw  8* 

*  Rymor*fl  Fotdenu  xri.  561.  Parliaiiontary  History,  it.  968.  £d.  I8O7.  It  was 
required  in  the  proclaination,  that  the  »heri^  shot^ld  no|  r^^urn  members  for  the 
decayed  boroughs. 
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elemeat  of  proBperity  would  be  found  in  concord  with  respect  to  religion, 
and  in  approaching  this  topic  there  was  matter  for  complaint.  **  At  mj 
first  coming  in,'*  said  the  king»  *^  although  I  found  but  one  religion, 
and  that  the  one  which  by  myself  is  professed, — publicly  allowed  and  by 
law  maintained ;  yet  found  I  another  sort  of  religion,  besides  a  private 
sect,  lurking  within  the  bowels  of  this  nation.  The  first  is  the  true  rdi- 
gion,  which  by  me  is  professed,  and  by  law  is  established ;  the  second  it 
those  they  falsely  call  Catholics,  but  truly  Papists;  the  third,  which  I 
call  a  sect  rather  than  a  religion,  jb  the  Puritans  and  Novelists,  who  do 
not  so  far  differ  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of 
policy  and  purity — ^being  ever  discontented  with  the  present  government^ 
and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority,  which  maketh  their  sect  insufifer- 
able  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth*." 

But  while  the  Puritans  were  thus  denounced  as  a  sect  not  to  be  suf- 
fered, the  church  of  Rome  was  described  as  our  mother- church,  though 
defiled  with  some  infirmities  and  corruptions,  and  his  majesty  was  willing 
"—even  anxious,  to  meet  its  members  in  the  midway,  *'  so  that  all 
novelties  might  be  removed  on  either  side."  In  conclusion  it  was  signi- 
ficantly intimated,  that  the  new  parliament  would  be  much  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  looking  to  the  due  execution  of  old  laws  than  in  devimng 
new  ones. 

From  the  complexion  of  this  speech,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king 
was  still  labouring  under  much  misconception  vrith  regard  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  Puritans — ^notwithstanding  the  number  of  clerical  signa- 
tures that  had  been  attached  to  the  millenary  petition.  The  sort  of  com- 
parison instituted  between  this  party  and  the  Catholics,  and  the  bare 
hint  at  a  possible  pacification  vrith  Rome,  must  have  filled  every  genuine 
Puritan  with  indignation  and  alarm.  They  were  men  who  had  given 
proof  under  Elizabeth  that  when  employed  in  checking  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny,  or  in  extorting  concessions  deemed  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  their  country  against  popery  and  oppression,  they  were  not  to  be  awed 
by  the  wrath  of  the  powerful.  In  the  present  possessor  of  the  throne 
they  saw  one  to  whom  England  owed  no  debt,  and  one  whom  none  could 
fear,  and  few  could  respect,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  address  of  the  Commons  by  their 
Speaker  was  studiously  framed  so  as  to  declare  the  proper 
C^Smonsf  *^*  authority  of  parliament,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  on  the  power  of  the  crown.  **  By 
the  power  of  his  majesty's  great  and  high  court  of  parliament  only,"  said 
that  officer  to  the  monarch,  *'  new  laws  are  to  be  instituted,  imperfect  laws 
reformed,  and  inconvenient  laws  abrogated,  whose  power  therein  is  such 
and  so  absolute  that  no  such  laws  can  either  be  instituted,  reformed,  or 
abrogated,  but  by  the  unity  of  the  Commons*  agreement,  the  Lords' 
accord,  and  your  majesty's  royal  and  regal  assent — ^for  that  this  court 

*  Pari  Hilt.  ii.  977—988. 


utandeth  compoanded  of  two  powers,  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  abso-* 
late;  ordinary  in  the  Lords'  and  Commons'  proceedings,  but  in  your 
highness  absolute  either  negatively  to  ^strate,  or  affirmatively  to  con- 
firm ;  but  not  to  institute.  The  body  of  which  court,  or  council  of 
state,  cousisteth  of  two  houses,  the  one  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
the  members  whereof  are  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  burgesses  of 
towns  and  corporations ;  the  other  the  higher  house,  formed  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal*." 

In  such  language  did  the  first  English  parliament  assembled  under 
the  house  of  Stuart  address  its  sovereign.  That  such  statements  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  monarch  was  well  understood,  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  making  them  the  more  distinct  and  emphatic ;  and  it  is  to  be 
especially  observed,  that  the  declarations  thus  made  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  authority  have  respect — not  to  theories,  but  laws, — not  to 
what  it  might  be  wise  and  just  to  do,  but  to  what  had  been  long  since 
determined  and  established.  Thus  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and 
the  people  under  the  Stuart  family  had  its  beginning  from  the  moment 
they  wert  brought  together,  and  is  to  be  marked,  we  must  repeat,  as  one 
relating  from  its  commencement  to  what  should  be  retained^  more  than 
to  what  should  be  introduced;  the  innovation  meditated  being  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  of  the  subject.  The  commons 
were  not  igp:iorant  that  the  practice  of  the  English  government, 
and  down  even  to  very  recent  times,  had  been  frequently  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical.  But  they  were  no  less  sensible  that  such  practices  were 
generally  violations  of  the  law,  and  their  great  maxim  from  this  juncture 
was  to  resist  all  such  outbreaks  of  power  by  a  more  vigorous  appeal  to 
the  statutes  which  had  been  framed  to  prevent  them. 

The  first  point  of  formal  dispute  between  the  commons  and  the  crown 
related  to  the  right  of  the  house  to  judge  exclusively  on  all    * 
questions  pertaining  to  the  election  and  eligibility  of  its  goir^utbority* 
members.     The  king,  in  his  recent  proclamation  con-  of  judging 
Tcning  the  parliament,  had  seen  it  proper  to  declare,  T^^\^^^^^ 
among  other  novel  matters  of  instruction,  that  no  outlaw 
conld  be  returned.     Sir  Francis  Godwin,  member  for  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  was  rejected  on  this  plea  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown^ 
and  a  new  writ  being  issued.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cily  was  returned  in  his  roomf.     But  the  commons  insisted  that  the 

•  Pari.  Hitt.  ii.  989. 

f  The  foltowing  entry  of  proceedings  in  the  lower  house  In  1562  wiU  show  the 
usage  of  parliament  in  such  instances  at  that  period.  **  John  Smith,  returned  bur- 
gem  for  Camelford»  upon  a  declaration  b^  Mr.  Marsh  that  he  had  come  to  this  house 
being  outlawed,  and  also  had  deceived  divers  merchants  in  London,  taking  wares 
of  them  to  the  sum  of  300/.)  minding  to  defraud  them  of  the  same,  under  colour  of 
the  privilege  of  this  house.  The  examination  hereof,  committed  to  Sir  John  Maxon 
and  others  of  this  house,  was  found  and  reported  to  be  true.*'  But  though  the  fact 
of  outlaw,  and  the  intention  to  defrauci,  were  <*  reported  to  be  true,^  John  Smith 
retained  his  seat  by  a  minority  of  112  to  107.  (Pari.  Hist.  i.  677.)    In  the  interval 
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decitioa  in  such  oases  rested  with  the  house  alope,  sod  baviuf  eisminei 
the  case  of  Godwin,  declared  him  eligibJei  and  duly  chosen.  James  fled 
to  the  judges,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law ;  bnt  as  thpst  functionariei 
held  their  office  during  the  royal  pleasure  only,  their  authority  in  such  f^ 
case  was  nati;rally  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  house ;  the  memben 
opcordingly  protested  against  any  appeal  from  the  makers  of  the  law  to 
those  whose  office  was  to  administer  it.*  After  much  altercatioUi  itvsi 
agreed  that  both  Sir  Francis  Godwin  and  Sir  John  Forte^iie  should  b« 
passed  by,  and  a  new  writ  granted.  Bui  as  the  king  conceded,  by  Sir 
)?rancis  Bacon»  that  the  commons  were  "  a  court  of  record*  and  a  jiidgi 
of  returns ; "  and  as  the  new  writ  waa  issued  by  the  housa,  and  not  bj 
the  kingf  the  result  was  a  victory  on  the  side  of  the  people.  From  tbii 
tipfie,  the  right  of  the  commons  to  be  the  pole  judge  in  dispute  eleotioai 
has  never  been  questioned.  The  court  affected  to  look  on  th^  afibir  u 
of  small  moment9  but  it  was  well  known  that  mnah  impprtance  WM 
attached  to  it  by  the  popular  party,  both  on  its  own  account,  and  u 
having  supplied  occasion  for  a  tri^  of  strength  with  respeat  to  simils* 
questions*t  • 

The  king's  favourite  project  of  an  union  with  Scotland  was  coldly 
TT  I  { K  entertained,  Commiisioners  were  appointed,  but  a  book| 
gootUnd—  published  in  its  favour  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  de« 
G«M  of  ths]  nounoed  as  containing  '*  aundry  slanderous  passageg,  tend* 
BrisuS  °^  ing  to  murmurs,  distraction,  and  sedition,"  and  as  intcndei 
to  produce  a  prejudgment  of  the  question.  The  authoTi 
who  probably  meant  little  more  than  to  commend  himself  to  his  aovereigOi 
was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse,  and  to  confess  himself 
penitent  for  his  offence.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  i^otice  the 
interference  of  parliament  in  such  matters,  as  also  the  practice  of  ^^ 
court  in  appealing  to  the  opinion  pf  the  judges.  But  with  respect  to  tbs 
fbrmer  usage,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  embraced  the  only  means  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Puritan  and  popular  party  of  exercising  any  control  over 
the  press,  the  licensing  of  publications  being  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 
And  with  regard  to  the  latter  custmn,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  legsl 

from  1563  to  1604|  the  popular  feeling  had  gained  mnch  gronnd  in  the  oonstttiition; 
sad  vith  these  faoct  in  hii  reooUectimi,  the  reader  may  consult  Hume  on  this  psr* 
ticular. 

*  In  defending  thejr  conduct  on  this  point,  the  house  stated,  **■  In  the  memorable 
case  of  Sharp,  which  happened  31st  oi  Henry  VI.,  the  judges  being  asked  tbeir 
opinions  by  the  lords,  answered  in  these  words :  '  It  has  not  been  used  befor^tiip^ 
nor  becomes  it  us  to  determine  mi|tters  concerning  the  high  court  of  parllameDtf 
which  is  so  high  and  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  judge  of  the  law,  and  makes 
that  to  be  law  which  was  no  law,  and  that  to  be  no  law  which  is,  and  the  deterflBi' 
nation  of  its  privileges  belongs  to  the  lords  in  parliament,  and  not  to  the  justices.' 
Pari.  Hist.  i.  1^7-  The  reader  will  find,  that  notwithstanding  such  assertions  of 
its  illegality,  the  Stuart  princes  never  ceased  to  turn  from  the  decisions  of  psf 
Uament,  when  opposed  to  their  wishes,  to  the  more  pliable  verdicts  of  the  judges. 

t  It  was  found  that  Godwin  had  been  outlawed,  but  it  was  urged  that,  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  objection,  the  sentence  had  been  remitted  by  his  majesty's  geD^ 
ral  pardon  at  his  Uiauguration.    Winwoodi  IL  19.    Pari.  Hist.  1. 998—101 7. 
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erudition  diaeovered  by  Ihe  popular  ndvopa^  in  th«  eommont  wm  od^n 
tuoli  M  to  leave  tbe  partipaut  of  |he  prerogative  without  refuge,  except 
1^  ebtainiug  a  corrupt  daoiaion  irom  tbe  beucbi  where  men  ipigbt  h^ 
placed  aud  replaced  at  tbe  pleaoure  of  tb^  orown.  Still  tbe  conduct  of  the 
lieuse  toward  tbe  biabop  of  Briitel  must  be  obaraeterized,  from  the  Utile 
we  know  of  it,  aa  intolerant  and  aeverct 

But  the  great  ol^eet  of  Jamea  in  aeeeipbling  a  parliament  was  to  nk 
pUnitb  tbe  exchequer,  and,  after  much  unwelcome  delayt  ». 
the  treacurer  began  to  preaa  tbie  subject  more  eerioualy  pn 
tbe  attention  of  tbe  bouee.  Tbe  important  branch  of  revenue  arieing 
IrDm  dutiea  levied  on  mercbimdiBe  at  the  porta,  then  bnown  by  the  nam^ 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  was  voted  to  the  crown  in  the  manner  usual 
•B  the  aceesaion  of  a  Dew  eov^gn.  Cecil  then  applied  for  tbe  grant  of 
•  subaidy,  which  was  a  kind  of  property«-tax  voted  Arpm  time  to  time  b^ 
parliament.  TbcM  subsidies,  of  which  constant  notice  occurs  in  thip 
period  of  English  history,  were  reserved  to  mset  those  exigencies  of 
government  whieb  were  not  supposed  to  be  provided  for  by  the-  perraa* 
sent  levenue. 

But  the  bouse  hesitated  on  tbia  pmnt,  and  allowed  itself  to  ba  drawn 
aside  during  sevenl  days  in  prosaonling  a  question  of  inrivir 
lege.    A  member  had  boen  oommitted  to  the  Fleet  prison  ^^^Xi 
OB  some  matter  of  debt,  and  the  8eijeant*at-arma  was  in-  wmitSon  of 
ftruetad  to  see  him  set  at  liberty  without  delay  i  but,  to  2^"  ^'"^ 
the  surprise  of  tbe  bouse^  the  warden  of  the  prison  refused, 
nnd  with  an  obetinacy  whieb  juetiBed  the  suspicion  that  hie  conduct  was 
goremed  by  those  who  sought  to  deprive  tbe  commons  of  that  freedom 
firom  arrest  which  bad  been  obtained  with  so  much  solicitude  and  effort 
under  EliBabeth.    After  three  examinations,  and  the  punishment  of  very 
inoonvenient  accommodations  in  the  Tower,  tbe  delinquent  warden  ap;- 
peared  on  hie  knees  at  the  bur,  cenfessing  his  error  and  preeumption, 
and  his  unfeigned  sorrow  that  be  had  so  offended  that  honourable  house. 
The  absent  member  appeared  in  hi%  ^aoe.    The  penitence  of  hie  keeper 
was  attributed  to  a  private  message  from  the  king. 

The  debate  on  the  subsidy  was  now  resumed.    During  nine  months, 
the  house  had  managed  to  evade  this  question,  while  the 
difficulties  of  Cecil  had  multiplied  daily.    A  courtier,  in  a  J^^^'^^^'^'^*  ^ 
letter  dated  two  months  prior  to  this  time,  writes,  ^  My  meni? 
lord  treasurer  is  much  disquieted  how  to  find  money  to 
supply  the  king's  neoesaities,  and  protested  to  some  of  us  poor  men  that 
were  suitors  to  him  for  relief,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  to  procure  money 
to  pay  for  the  king's  diet.    We  do  here  all  apprehend  that  the  penury 
win  mere  and  more  increase,  and  all  means  be  shut  up  for  yielding  any 
relief.'*    * 

These  forebodings  it  seems  were  not  groundless,  for  even  now,  the 
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long^anticipated,  and  we  may  perhaps  say  the  deeply-mortgaged  Bahridf» 
Subsidy  de-  appcared  to  be  more  remote  than  ever.  Judging  from 
layed,  and  par-  the  temper  of  the  house,  James  b^an  to  fear  the  mar" 
SS^*  5mL  7  ^^c*^®"^  °^  *  direct  refusal,  even  to  so  moderate  a  demand, 
''*"**^  ^  and  from  this  his  first  parliament ;  an  event  which  ht 
would  have  looked  upon  as  degrading  him  in  ihe  sight  of  all  £urop&  It 
was  to  avoid  this  catastrophe^  that  his  majesty  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered reasons  for  not  wishing  to  press  just  now  on  the  means  of  hii 
subjects,  and  requested  that  the  application  for  a  subsidy  might  be 
withdrawn.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  making  this  communication, 
James  prorogued  the  parliament.  The  session  had  lasted  twelve  monthi 
within  a  few  days*. 

It  18  no  doubt  true  that  the  monarch  needed  the  lesson  which  thii 
r  d  f  th  ^^"^^'^Sf  parsimony  could  not  but  convey.  Even  his  apo* 
Commons  at  logists  must  admit  that  his  habits  of  expense,  though  re- 
thig  junoture  suiting  from  a  facility  of  disposition  towards  those  who 
ezami  obtained  his  favour  more  than  from  any  other  cause,  were 

such  as  required  a  vigorous  check.  But  when  every  allowance  of  this 
nature  shall  have  been  made,  something  more  than  we  have  yet  seen 
is  necessary  to  account  for  this  cautious,  this  seemingly  ungeneroui 
course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  commons.  The  king,  supposing 
him  to  have  shown  any  reasonable  consideration  of  the  wishes  and 
claims  of  his  subjects,  was  surely  entitled  to  the  limited  pecuniary 

*  Pari  Hist.  1028,  1030,  1044,  1045.    One  effect  of  this  session  was  to  shoW 
James  that  he  had  greatly  underrated  the  strength  of  the  Puritans*    Writing  te 
Lord  Howard  while  the  question  of  a  subsidy  was  pending,  he  says,  <'  My  faith- 
ful 3 ;  such  is  now  my  misfortune,  as  I  must  be  for  this  time  secretary  to  the 
devil  in  answering  your  letters  directed  unto  him.    That  the  entering  now  into  the 
matter  of  the  subsidy  should  be  deferred  nntil  the  oouncirs  next  meeting  with  ma, 
I  think  no  ways  convenient,  especially  for  three  reasons :   first,  you  see  it  has  si* 
ready  been  longest  delayed  of  any  thing,  and  yet  you  see  the  longer  and  further 
from  It,  and  (as  In  every  thing  that  concerns  me)  delay  of  time  does  never  turn 
them  toward  me,  bnt,  by  the  contrary,  every  hour  breedeth  a  new  trick  of  contra- 
diction amongst  them,  and  every  day  produces  new  matter  of  sedition,  so  fertile 
are  their  brains  in  ever  uttering  forth  venom ;   next,  the  parliament  is  now  fO 
▼ery  near  an  end,  as  this  matter  can  sufSr  no  longer  delay ;   and  thirdly,  if  this 
be  not  granted  unto  before  they  receive  my  answer  to  their  petition,  it  needs  never 
to  be  moved,  for  the  will  of  man  or  angel  cannot  devise  a  pleasing  answer  to  their 
proposition,  except  I  should  puU  the  crown  not  only  from  my  own  head,  but  alio 
from  the  head  of  all  those  who  shall  succeed  unto  me,  and  lay  it  down  at  their  feet. 
And  that  freedom  of  uttering  my  thoughts,  which  no  extremity,  nor  strait,  noT 
peril  of  my  life,  oonld  ever  bereave  me  of  in  times  past,  shall  now  remain  with  ine 
as  long  as  the  soul  shall  with  the  body.    And  as  for  the  reservations  of  the  bill  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  ye  of  the  upper  house  must,  out  of  your  love  and  discretion, 
help  it  again,  or  otherwise  they  will  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else  that  concerns  toe, 
wrack  both  me  and  all  my  posterity.    Ye  may  impart  this  to  little  10  and  bi^ 
Suffolk.    And  so  far  well  from  my  wilderness,  which  I  had  rather  live  in  (as  Q(» 
shall  judge  me)  like  a  hermit  than  be  a  king  6ver  such  a  people  as  the  pack  of 
Puritans  are  that  overrules  the  lower  house.*'    Printed  from  the  MS.  in  Hallam** 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  331, 332.  In  the  secret  correspondei^ce  between 
James  and  Cecil,  30  stood  for  the  Ring,  10  for  Cecil,  and  3  for  Lord  Henry  Howai^* 
Birch's  Memoirs,  ii.  514. 
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aid  which  his  servants  solicited  in  his  name.  But  no  men  could  he  more 
sensible  than  were  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  that  to  judge  pro- 
perly of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  with  respect  to  the  sorereign 
at  the  close  of  this  their  first  session,  required  attention  to  the  whole  of 
the  occurrences  forming  the  history  of  that  session.  Accordingly,  as  if 
looking  forward  to  a  sudden  prorogation,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  succinct  statement  of  what  had  passed ;  that,  for  their  own 
vindication,  and  the  instruction  of  posterity,  the  reasons  of  their  conduct 
might  be  matter  of  full  and  permanent  record*. 

When  accused  of  meddling  with  wardships,  marriages,  and  purvey- 
ance, for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  they  replied,  with  justice  and  becoming  indigna-  CTi^nc^. 
tion,  that  their  sole  object  was  to  release  the  subject  from 
those  old  and  prolific  sources  of  oppression ;  presuming,  that,  as  with 
the  proposal  to  abolish  all  such  exactions  they  were  careful  to  annex 
the  ofier  of  a  permanent  equivalent  in  another  shape,  the  change  was 
one  that  would  commend  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  monarch,  no  less 
than  to  that  of  the  subject. 

But  what  especially  contributed  to  this  umbrage  of  the  Commons 
was  the  discouragement  with  which  the  king  and  his  advi-  . 

sers  bad  met  every  attempt  toward  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  In  fact,  James,  as  though  resolved  not  to  credit  the  strength 
of  the  Puritans  in  that  assembly,  had  applied  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  in  a  manner  so  independent  of  their  aid,  that  it  as- 
sumed the  character  of  defiance.  This  they  could  not  fail  to  see,  and 
they  acted  accordingly.  They  extorted  from  the  servants  of  the  crown 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  for  the  purpose  of  a 
conference  on  this  important  subject,  though  the  sovereign  had  declared 
by  proclamation  that  no  further  change  was  to  be  admitted.  The  par- 
ticulars enumerated  by  the  Commons  committee,  as  those  requiring  deli- 

*  Sir  Thomas  Ridgway  presented  this  paper  to  the  honse  as  the  production  of  "a 
select  committee.'*  name,  who  describes  it  as  the  work  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  states  that  its  spirit  of  freedom  was  ''  much  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  age,**  and  that  it  failed  to  be  adopted  on  that  account,  no  trace  of  it 
appearing  in  the  Journals.  But  the  truth  is,  we  find  the  first  paragraph  of  it  in 
tne  Journals;  and  from  the  debates  of  the  lower  house  in  1621  it  is  manifest  that 
the  document  was  not  only  read,  but  adopted,  its  non-appearance  in  the  Journals 
being  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  senior  members  who  had  been  parties  to  the 
adoption  of  it.  Nor  will  its  having  been  presented  to  the  king  appear  at  all  im« 
protwble,  if  it  be  remembered  that  all  its  great  principles  were  embodied  in  the 
Speaker's  address  on  the  meeting  of  parliament.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  paper 
in  •*  Truth  brought  to  Light."  Pref.  It  was  first  printed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Petyt*s  "  Jus  Parliamentarium.**  Pari.  Hist.  i.  1030, 1042,  1335, 
et  seq.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  allusion  to  this  document  in  the  debates  of  the 
Commons  in  1621  has  been  noticed  by  any  preceding  writer;  and  since  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  reference,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  it  in  one  of 
Beaumont's  unpublished  despatches : — On  the  lOth  of  June,  this  writer  remarks 
that  the  king  made  a  speech  to  the  house  "  full  of  anger,"  which  was  heard  in 
silence,  but  was  followed  by  ^*  a  justification  of  themselves  m  writing  against  all 
his  imputations."    D6pSches,  Jane  12. 
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b^ration,  were  in  Bubetance  the  same  with  those  inserted  in  the  petition 
of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  which  led  to  the  meeting  at  Hampton  Court 
They  especially  regret  the  "  pressing  the  use  of  certain  rites  and  ceremo* 
niee  of  the  Church ;  as  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  wearing  of  the  surplice 
in  ordinary  parish  churches,  and  the  subscription  required  of  ministers, 
further  than  is  commanded  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  things  which,  by 
long  experience,  have  been  found  the  occasions  of  such  difierenee,  trouble, 
and  contention  in  the  Church,  as  thereby  divers  profitable  and  painful 
ministers,  not  in  contempt  of  authority,  or  desire  of  novelty,  as  they 
sincerely  profess,  and  we  are  verily  persuaded,  but  from  conscience  toward 
God  refusing  the  same,  some  of  good  desert  have  been  deprived,  others 
of  good  expectation  withheld  from  entering  into  the  ministry,  and  way 
given  to  ignorant  and  unable  men,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  free 
course  and  fruitful  success  of  the  gospel,  to  the  dangerous  advantage  of 
the  common  adversaries  of  true  religion,  and  to  the  great  grief  and  die- 
eomfort  of  many  of  your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.*  " 

But  all  reasoning  and  entreaty  on  this  subject  was  without  effect; 
and  as  the  sovereign  had  determined  not  to  grant  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  subject,  the  subject  in  his  turn  had  determined  not  to  comply 
with  the  otherwise  reasonable  wishes  of  the  sovereign.f 

And  even  when  matters  had  manifestly  come  to  this  pass^  the  pie- 
Stronffprem-  3*^^^^^  ^  ^^®  monarch  only  seemed  to  gather  strei^^tb, 
dice  of  James  and  his  passions  to  become  more  excited.  "  As  Qod  shall 
^inst  the  judge  mc !"  be  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  favourites,  "  I 
had  rather  live  like  an  hermit,  than  be  a  king  over  such 
a  people  as  the  pack  of  Puritans  are  that  over-rules  the  lower  house.") 
This  state  of  mind,  indeed,  had  now  acquired  the  force  of  habit ;  and 
gloomy,  in  many  directions,  was  the  prospect  which  it  boded.  Five  years 
had  now  passed  since  his  majesty  had  penned  the  advice  to  his  son, 
which  found  its  way  abroad  under  the  title  of  *  Basilicon  Doron,'  and  it 
is  after  this  manner  that  he  there  speaks  of  the  Puritans  of  Scotland. 
"  There  never  rose  faction  in  the  time  of  my  minority,  nor  trouble  since, 

•  Pari  Hist.  i.  1023—1026. 

f  Of  the  impression  which  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  this  time  was  adapted  to 
make  on  the  mind  of  the  by-stander,  some  jnd^ent  may  be  formed  from  the  fol' 
lowing  report  of  the  French  amba<;sador : — "  «^me6  has  written  to  the  lower  hoofC 
a  letter  flill  of  reproaches,  and  in  a  style  which  I  submit  privately  to  your  majesty* 
only  to  remark  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  unusual  and  very  prejudicial  to 
the  prince.  The  letter  has  also  been  verv  ill  taken  ;  great  complaints  have  been 
raised  of  it,  and  very  bitter  and  hostile  judgments  fallen  upon  it.  The  king,  there* 
fore,  determined  to  tell  the  lower  house,  in  a  second  letter,  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  offond  them,  but  only  to  gain  them  over  to  reason.  They,  however,  a** 
by  no  means  satisfied  ;  and  if  they  were  more  angry,  and  spoke  more  bitterly  of  the 
first  letter,  they  scoff  more  at  the  second.  King  James,  in  spite  of  all  this,  lives  in 
the  conviction  that  he  is  wiser  than  all  his  councillors;  and  is  able,  in  spite  of  all 
complications,  to  remain  neuter,  and  enjoy  peace  and  repose.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  contemplate  the  approach  of  much  misfortune  and  ooofusion ;  and  can  assure 
your  majesty,  that  you  have  rather  reason  to  reflect  on  and  compassionate  his  Per- 
versity and  its  ruinous  results,  than  to  fear  his  power,"  BeaumoDt,  D^P^chei, 
Mai  13, 26,  1604.  *^  ^       '^ 

I  See  oota>  p.  32,  book  il.  passim. 
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but  they  that  were  npon  ^t  factious  part  were  e?er  carefbl  to  persuade 
and  allure  these  unruly  spirits  among  the  ministry  to  spouse  that  quarrel 
as  their  own ;  where  through  I  was  often  calumniated  in  their  popular 
sermons,  not  for  any  evil  or  vice  in  me,  hut  because  I  was  a  king,  which 
they  thought  the  highest  evil.  And  yet  for  all  their  cunning,  whereby 
they  pretended  to  distinguish  the  lawfulness  of  the  office  from  the  vice 
of  the  person,  some  of  them  would  sometimes  snapper  out  well  grossly 
with  the  truth  of  their  intentions ;  informing  the  people  that  all  kings 
and  princes  were  naturally  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and 
could  never  bear  patiently  the  yoke  of  Christ: — with  such  sound  doctrine 
fed  they  their  flocks.  And  because  the  learned,  grave,  and  honest  men 
of  the  ministry  were  ever  ashamed  and  offended  with  their  temerity  and 
presumption,  there  could  be  no  way  found  out  so  meet  in  their  conceit 
for  maintaining  their  plots,  as  parity  in  the  Church — ^parity,  the  mother 
of  confusion.  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  son,  to  such  Puritans,  very  pests 
in  the  Church  and  commonwealth ;  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither 
oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breathing  nothing  but  seditions  and  calumnies, 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their  own 
imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of  the  word)  the  square ',  of  their 
conscience.  1  protest  before  the  great  Ood,  and  as  I  am  here  upon  my 
testament  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any 
highland  or  border-thieves  greater  ingratitude  and  more  lies  and  vile 
perjuries  than  with  these  fanatic  spirits.  And  suffer  not  the  principal 
of  them  to  brook  your  land,  if  you  like  to  sit  at  rest."  The  remedy  for 
these  inveterate  evils,  it  is  added,  would  be  found  in  the  reinstatement 
of  bishops,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  parliament. 

It  is  not  easy  to  read  the  above  extract  without  supposing  that  James 
bad  seen  instances  of  base  and  violent  conduct  in  the  party 
to  which  it  refers.     Some  were,  probably,  as  he  describes  Condnctofthe 
them,  *•  fanatic  spirits,"  and  more  scrupulous  in  regard  to  jj^^  f5|J*~ 
the  points  of  their  sectarianism,  than  about  some  weightier  censurable. 
matters.      But  no  dispassionate  man  will  believe  that 
such  was  their  general  character,  or  that  in  the  disorders  adverted  to 
the  king  had  been  so  free  from  "  evil  or  vice"  as  he  seems  to  have 
supposed.     With  respect  to  the  Puritans  of  England,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  while  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  elements  of  character 
with  which  James  had  been  so  deeply  offended  in  Scotland,  their  temper 
and  conduct  were  such  as  should  have  secured  his  respect  and  sym- 
pathy.    So  far  were  they  from  manifesting  the  artifice  and  turbulence 
imputed  to  the  Scots,  that  [their  manners  as  a  body  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign  were  characterized  by  a  wise  admixture  of  the  devout  and 
the  moral  virtues;   and  by  a  deference  to  authority,  which,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  an  ardent  love  of  freedom,  erred  on  the  side  of  patient  de- 
oorum,  rather  than  on  that  of  rudeness  or  violence.  Let  attention  be  given 
to  the  following  passage  from  a  document  in  which  the  Commons  de* 
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fended  their  conduct  at  the  advocates  of  these  people,  and  then  let  the 
question  be  asked,  whether  the  men  who  so  express  themselves,  or  the 
party  which  they  represent,  or,  at  least,  whose  cause  they  were  always 
willing  to  plead,  could  deserve  to  be  confounded  with  the  class  of  per- 
sons set  forth  in  such  odious  colours  by  the  passions  of  the  monarch. 
**  For  matter  of  religion,  it  will  appear  by  examination  of  truth  and 
right,  that  your  majesty  should  be  misinformed,  if  any  man  should  de- 
liver that  the  kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves 
either  to  alter  religion,  (which  God  defend  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  mortal  man  whatsoever)  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same, 
otherwise,  than,  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  parliament  We 
have,  and  shall  at  all  times  by  our  oaths,  acknowledge,  that  your  majesty 
is  sovereign  lord  and  supreme  governor  in  both.  Touching  our  own 
desires  and  proceedings  therein,  they  have  not  been  a  little  miscon- 
ceived and  misreported.  We  have  not  come  in  any  Puritan  or  Brownish 
spirit  to  introduce  their  party,  or  to  work  the  subversion  of  the  state 
ecclesiastical  as  now  it  standeth,  things  so  far  and  so  clearly  from  our 
meaning,  as  that  with  uniform  consent,  in  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment, we  committed  to  the  Tower  a  man  who  out  of  that  humour,  in  a 
petition  exhibited  to  our  house,  had  slandered  the  bishops.  We  dis- 
puted not  of  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine ;  our  desire  was  peace  only, 
and  our  device  of  unity ;  how  this  lamentable  and  long-lurking  dissen- 
sion among  the  ministers,  from  which  both  atheism,  sects,  and  all  ill 
life  have  received  such  encouragement,  and  such  dangerous  increase, 
might  at  length,  before  help  came  too  late,  be  extinguished.  And  for 
the  ways  of  this  peace  we  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  our  own  inventions, 
but  ready  to  embrace  any  fit  way  that  may  be  offered ;  neither  desire 
we  so  much  that  any  man  in  regard  of  weakness  of  conscience  may  be 
exempted  after  parliament  from  obedience  unto  laws  established,  as  that 
in  this  parliament  such  laws  may  be  enacted,  as  by  the  relinquishment 
of  some  few  ceremonies  of  small  importance,  or  by  any  better  way,  a 
perpetual  uniformity  may  be  enjoined  and  observed.  Our  desire  hatb 
also  been  to  reform  certain  abuses  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical  state  even 
as  into  the  temporal :  and,  lastly,  that  the  land  might  be  furnished  with 
a  learned,  religious,  and  godly  ministry ;  for  the  maintenance  of  whom 
we  would  have  granted  no  small  contributions,  had  we  found  that  cor- 
respondency from  others  which  was  expected."* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  goaded  by  the 
tyranny  of  Elizabeth's  government,  was  not  always  so  moderate  and 
decorous  as  that  of  their  advocates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  0( 
the  Brownists,  mentioned  in  the  above  passage,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  another  place.  They  were  a  sect  distinguished  from 
the  Puritans  as  being  opposed  to  any  official  interference  of  the  magis- 
trate in  religious  matters;  and  were  the  opponents,  in  consequence, 
of  all  civil  establishments  of  Christianity. 

*  Pari.  Hist  i.  1039. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Prooeedingt  in  the  Houses  of  Convocatian—Relation  subsisting  between  tbe  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  states  in  the  English  constitution— Theory  of  Elisabeth  on  this 
subject — How  regarded  by  the  Commons  and  her  ministers — Ground  on  which 
the  Puritans  complained  of  their  grievances  as  being  contrary  to  law — Attempt 
of  James  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Houses  of  Convocatian — Proceedings  of 
these  houses  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  James  compared — Severity  ot  the 
regulations  adopted  in  the  Convocation  of  1604 — Enlightened  sentimenU  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Divid's — James  obtains  nnoonstitational  aid  from  the  judges  and 
the  council — Character  of  the  Puritans  according  to  the  Archbishop  of  York— Tha 
Puritans  persecuted — Importance  of  correct  views  with  r^^ard  to  the  Puritan 
controventy. 

While  the  court  was  thus  employed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  subdue  the 
strength  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Commons,  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  in  their  Houses  of  Convocation  were  acting  on  "^^  Houses  of 
the  same  policy.  These  houses  were  composed  of  the  pre- 
lates and  dignified  churchmen,  forming  what  was  called  the  upper  house ; 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  as  the  lower  house;  and, 
both  assemblies  were  now  convened,  as  was  usual  on  the  meeting  of  a 
new  parliament,  by  the  call  of  the  monarch.  These  ecclesiastical 
parliaments,  if  we  may  so  describe  them,  were  common  to  all  the  states 
of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  were  not  only  the  autho- 
rity with  which  it  rested  to  decide  on  most  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  the 
only  channel  through  which  the  property  of  the  clergy  could  be  taxed 
for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  popes  had  always  exercised  a  general 
controul  over  these  representative  bodies  in  matters  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. But  in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  power  of 
these  clerical  assemblies  had  been  strictly  subject  to  that  of  the  crown, 
the  assent  of  the  monarch  being  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  their  decisions. 

It  may  not  appear  to  be  the  most  natural  relation  of  things  that  the 
wisdom  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  should  be  made  to  bow  to 
that  of  a  lay  tribunal,  and  this  with  regard  to  the  most  tween^e 
perplexing  questions  of  theology.     But  such  is  the  relative  civil  and  eocle- 
position  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  states  in  the  Eng-  j|,"he1fi***iiS 
lish  constitution.    The  taught  are  assumed  to  be  better  constitution, 
glides  than  their  teachers,  and  upon  the  very  topics 
which  are  the  matter  of  instruction  between  them.     Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown,  that  what  has  so  inverted  an  appearance  in  theory,  is 
the  most  salutary  arrangement  in  practice ;  and  both  experience  and 
reflection  teach,  that  the  only  condition  on  which  the  Church  could  be 
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justified  in  aspiring  to  an  independence  of  the  state,  would  be  that  of 
resolving  not  to  rest  upon  its  bounty.  Equity  demands  that  it  should 
be  controlled  by  the  state  so  long  as  it  is  supported  by  it. 

Elizabeth  was  desirous  it  should  be  understood  that  the  function  of 
the  civil  power  in  relation  to  the  Church  resided  in  herself 
Theory  of  Eli-  alone,  or,  at  most,  in  herself  with  certain  ecclesiastical 
^4^t°-hSw  commissioners  appointed  by  parhament     But  nothing  had 
regarded  by      been  more  common  in  English  history,  especially  since 
^dbJhS*""    the  age  ofWycliflfe,  than  the  interference  of  both  Lords 
miuisters.         and  Commons  in  such  matters,  whether  as  relating  to  the 
claims  of  the  pontiff  or  of  the  crown ;  and  through  the 
long  reign  of  the  last  Tudor  sovereign,  the  Commons  had  contended  that 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  state,  could  only  be  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  parliament,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  being  persons 
delegated  by  that  power,  and  always  liable  to  be  recalled  by  it.     The 
circumstances  of  Elizabeth  with  regard    to    the  Catholic   states  of 
Europe,  and  with  respect  to  such  of  her  subjects  as  were  professors 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  did  not  allow  of  her  manifesting  all  the  repug- 
nance to  this  doctrine  which  she  really  felt ;  for  as  a  matter  of  policy 
it  was  often  found  expedient  to  lay  the  real  or  supposed  guilt  of  sup- 
pressing Catholicism   on   the  English  parliament,  whose  laws  were 
appealed  to  'as  the  instruments  which  had  given  existence  to  Protes- 
tantism in  England,  and  occasioned  the  course  adopted.     On  this  subject 
the  language  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  writing  to  his  son,  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  is  worthy  of  notice.    ^'  The  allegation  of  the  popish 
ministers  at  Paris,  noting  that  her  majesty  did  promise  favour,  and 
afterwards  did  show  extremities  to  the  Catholics,  is  false.     For  her 
majesty  at  her  entry  prohibited  all  change  in  the  form  of  religion,  as  she 
found  it  by  law ;  and  when  by  law  it  was  otherwise  ordered  by  parlia- 
ment, she  did  command  the  observation  of  the  law  newly  established, 
punishing  only  the  offenders  according  to  law.    And  afterwards  when 
offenders  of  the  Church  did  become  rebels  and  traitors,  and  compassed 
her  majesty's  death,  and  procured  invasion  of  the  realm  by  strange 
forces,  the  realm  by  parliament  provided  more  sharp  laws  against  such 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  so  her  majesty's  actions  are  justifiable  at  all 
times,  having  never  punished  any  evil  subject  but  by  warrant  of  law."* 
Thus  the  odium  of  persecution  was  transferred  from  the  personal  incli- 
nation of  the  sovereign,  and  made  to  rest  with  the  great  national  as- 
sembly, the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  highest  functions  being 
no  more  than  the  minister  of  its  will. 

The  readef  must  bear  this  state  of  things  in  mind,  if  he  would  under- 
stand the  lanj;uage  of  the  Puritans  when  they  describe  many  of  the 

*  Murdio*8  State  Papers,  p.  666. 
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injunotions  laid  on  them,  not  only  as  grieTons,  but  as  ^nlawfiil.    For  it 
was  theirunif<nrm  doctrine,  that  the  decrees  of  convocations 
eould  not  possess  the  authority  of  laws,  unless  sanctioned  ^hich  the  Pu« 
by  a  vole  of  parliament.  The  royal  assent,  it  was  contended,  riians  com- 
was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  without  an  act  of  the  their  griev- 
legislature.     Now  this  sanction  of  parliament  had  never  ances  as  being 
been  attached  to  the  decisions  with  respect  to  church  au-  J^***™^^  ^ 
thonty  and  religious  ceremonies,  which,  so  much  to  the 
umbrage  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  adopted  in  the  first  Convocation 
under  Elizabeth.    The  doctrinal  articles  set  forth  in  the  name  of 
that  body,  and  called  '*  The  Articles  of  Religion,"  were  approved ;  but 
what  remained  became  the  subject  of  fierce  dispute,  and  pasBed  even 
in  the  Houses  of  Convocation  by  a  single  vote  only.     Had  the  prelates 
been  content  with  the  service-book  as  left  by  Edward  VI.,  the  general 
law,  which  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  restored  the  protestant 
chureh  as  it  had  existed  under  that  prince,  might  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  coercing  nonconformists.     But  the  Convocation 
which  then  met  was  led  to  attempt  a  revision  of  that  book  ;  and  by  pro- 
ducing it  in  an  amended  form,  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  its  being 
legally  enforced,  that  it  should  receive  a  new  confirmation  from  the 
legislature.    Through  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  in  the  lower  house 
this  conftrmation  was  refused,  and  the  design  of  the  refusal  was,  that 
the  odium  of  enforcing  the  obnoxious  ceremonies  should  not  attach  to 
the  law,  but  to  the  queen  and  her  fovourite  clergy. 

On  this  subject  a  characteristic  anecdote  was  repeated  by  Wentworth 
in  the  parliament  of  1595.  **  I  have  heard  from  old  parliament  men," 
■aid  that  patriotic  senator,  **  that  the  banishment  of  the  pope  and 
popery,  and  the  restoring  of  true  religion,  had  their  beginning  from  this 
house,  and  not  from  the  bishops ;  and  I  have  heard  that  few  laws  for 
religion  had  their  foundation  from  them.  I  was,  amongst  others,  in  the 
last  parliament  sent  unto  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion that  then  passed  this  house.  He  asked  us  why  we  did  put  out  of  the 
book  the  arUcles  for  the  homilies,  consecrating  of  bishops,  and  such  like  ? 

*  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  *  because  we  were  so  occupied  in  other  matters  that 
we  had  not  time  to  examine  them  how  they  agreed  with  the  word  of 
God.' — ^•What!'  said  he,  *  surely  you  mistook  the  matter;  you  will 
refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein  ?' — *  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to 
Qody  said  I,  *  we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it  is, 
for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes ;  make  you  popes  who  list,*  said  I, 

*  for  we  will  make  you  none.*  And  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pope-like  speech ;  and  I  fear,  lest  our  bishops  do 
attribute  this  of  the  pope's  canons  unto  themselves  — '  Papa  non 
potest  errare  (*  the  pope  may  not  err  *) ;  for  surely  if  they  did  not 
they  would  reform  things  amiss.*  " 

•  Ptel.  HUt.  79Q. 
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Such  were  the  settled  views  of  the  Puritans  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Convocation ;  and  the  motives  which  disposed  them  to  limit 
Jam«i  to^g.  the  authority  of  that  asscmhly  as  much  as  possible  wcie 
meut  the  precisely  those  which  taught  James  to  seek  its  enlarge- 
Conv  ^t^^  i^tnt.  It  was,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  his  general  po- 
licy that  the  king  endeavoured  to  prevent  tlie  bouses  of 
parliament  from  concerning  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  afitdrs,  except 
in  connexion  with  the  clerical  body  in  convocation.  But  this  method 
of  proceeding  was  no  sooner  named  than  rejected,  not  only  as  being  a 
novelty,  but  as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  nation  in  all  afllairs,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil.  The  prelates, 
indeed,  possessed  seats  in  parliament,  and  with  them,  as  lords  of  par* 
liament,  the  Commons  were  not  unwilling  to  confer. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  take  notice  of  these  particulars  thus  distinctly, 

as  they  relate  to  points  that  ynl\  frequently  occur  in  our 

Proceedingi  of  future  narrative,  and  especially  as  the  circumstances  and 

the  Convoca-  »  r  ^ 

tions  on  the  effects  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses  of 
w^^kT*!.^^  Convocation  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  were  very  much 
Jameacom-  *^®  iSLme  with  those  which  attended  the  assembling  of 
pared.  those  houses  on  the  accession  of  James  I.     The  enact- 

ments of  both  assemblies  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
formidable  to  afford  much  perplexity  to  tender  consciences;  both 
laboiired  under  the  same  deficiency,  being  denied  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament; the  decrees  of  both  were  nevertheless  enforced,  and  with 
much  severity,  through  the  aid  of  the  court,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
loudest  protests  as  to  the  illegality  of  such  proceedings. 

in  the  memorable  Convocation  of  1604,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
regulations  on  church  matters  were  agreed  to,  alniost 
^lations  **  without  the  appearance  of  deliberation.  All  these  enact- 
adopted  in  the  ments  breathed  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance ; 
?6at*^^^"**^  and,  what  is  more,  all  are  unrepealed  to  this  day.  Every 
man  who  should  presume  to  question  the  authority  of  this 
assembly  as  representing  the  Church  of  England,  or  who  should  affirm 
the  exemption  of  clei^  or  laity  from  its  control;  the  man  who 
should  describe  that  Church  as  not  *' apostolical  ;*'  or  the  book  of 
common  prayer  as  containing  **  anything  repugnant  to  scripture;''  who 
should  dare  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church,  or  assert  that  any 
assembly  so  separated  could  be  a  lawful  Church ; — if  convicted  of  these, 
or  of  many  similar  offences,  had  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him — a  sentence,  be  it  remembered,  which  not  only 
excluded  the  delinquent  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  but  made 
him  incapable  of  sueing  for  his  lands  or  for  debts,  of  serving  on  juries, 
or  of  giving  evidence  as  a  witness.  Having  harassed  their  victim  through 
life,  the  authors  of  these  canons  denied  him  christian  burial,  and  con- 
signed him  in  form  to  the  keeping  of  the  powers  of  darkness ! 
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It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  popular  party  in  the 
Commons  looked  with  much  suspicion  on  the  measures  of  convocations. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  taught  the  courts  of  law  to  regard  the  canons 
published  in  1604  as  binding  on  the  clergy  only,  and  to  issue  frequent 
prohibitions,  as  had  been  often  done  in  the  last  reign,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  latty  against  the  civil  disabihties  to  which  the  fact  of  ex- 
communication exposed  them.  The  ruling  clergy  however,  insensible 
to  the  changes  that  were  forcing  their  way  on  either  hand,  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  this  humane  interference,  and  with  so  much  success 
was  this  policy  pursued,  that  the  Puritan  ministers,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently find,  were  left  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  and  of  the  court 

Among  the  higher  dergy,  one  voice  only  seems  to  have  been  raised 
on  the  side  of  moderation  and  forbearance ; — it  was  that 
of  Dr.  Rudd,  bishop  of  St.  David's.  A'  petition  was  pie-  Enlightened 
sented  to  the  Convocation  from  some  Puritan  ministers,  that  ^^^^^^^ 
certain  parts  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  might  be  re-  St.  David's, 
vised ;  and  the  answer  speedily  returned  was,  that  the  al- 
tematiTe  soon  to  be  placed  before  the  petitioners  was— conformity  or 
deprivation.  Dr.  Rudd  professed  himself  incapable  of  seeing  either  the 
vrisdom  or  justice  of  such  a  course,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  labourers  whom  his  brethren  were  about  to  expel  from  the  too  much 
neglected  vineyard  of  the  Church,  were  men  whose  places  could  not  be 
soon  supplied  by  others  equally  qualified.  The  prelate  further  ad- 
monished his  auditory,  that  the  expulsion  of  those  persons  must  go  forth 
as  the  act  of  the  bishops,  and  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  against  them  ;  while  on  all  occasions  it  would  behove  them 
to  remember  ^at  reason  and  persuasion  were  much  the  more  legitimate 
weapons  with  which  to  assail  misguided  consciences.  **  To  conclude/' 
said  the  friend  of  justice  and  humanity,  **  I  wish  that  if  by  petitions 
made  to  the  king's  majesty  there  cannot  be  obtained  a  complete  removal 
of  the  premises  which  seem  too  grievous  to  divers,  nor  yet  a  toleration 
for  them  that  are  of  the  more  staid  and  temperate  carriage,  yet  at  least 
there  might  be  procured  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  if  they  cannot  be 
drawn  by  our  reasons  to  a  conformity  with  us.*  "  This  was  not  solicit- 
ing much,  but  several  of  the  bishops  opposed  themselves  to  this  advice, 
and  even  this  was  refused. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  left  James  to  become  daily  more  sai* 
sible  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  **  pack  of  Puritans" 
in  the  Commons  had  exposed  him  by  withholding  the  ex-  ,^,^"^,11^.**"* 
pected  subsidy,  and  he  now  resolved  to  annoy  his  oppo-  tional  aid  from 
nentsby  enforcing  the  new  canons  against  their  favour-  ^^®  J"<^fi^»«nd 
lies, — the  nonconformist  clergy.     But  that  these  Convo- 

*  Peiroe't  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  158 — 164,  in  which  the  speech  was  first 
printed.  There  is  also  a  MS.  of  it  in  the  Lantdowne  collection  in  the  British 
MusctifHt 
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cttion  enactments  were  not  of  the  nature  of  laws,  until  eonfinned  by 
parliament,  was  tmderstood  by  some,  and  suspected  by  others. 
For  the  purpose  of  removing  this  difficulty,  the  judges  and  law  officers 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  sorereign  in  the  Star-chamber,  where  serial 
questions  bearing  on  the  point  were  submitted  to  them.  The  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  it  appears,  felt  no  scruple  in  raising  the  prerogative  to 
almost  any  height  on  such  matters.  The  judges,  and  still  more  strena* 
ously  Coke  the  attorney-general,  ventured  to  urge  the  opposing  claims  of 
the  law.  But  in  the  end  the  majority  were  pleased  to  affirm  that  the 
idng  might  give  the  force  of.  law  to  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  Church  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
royal  commissioners  might  be  empowered  to  see  them  administered.  It 
was  also  declared  that  persons  framing  petitions  to  the  king,  procuring 
to  them  numerous  signatures,  and  stating  therein  that  many  thousandi 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  would  be  discontented  if  the  suit  of  such  peti* 
tions  should  be  denied,  were  guilty  of  an  o£Bence  approaching  very  near 
to  felony  and  treason,  and  might  be  fined  at  discretion.  Armed  with 
this  spurious  authority,  James  resolved  to  deprive  the  nonconformist 
clergy  of  their  livings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preclude  the  expressioo 
of  any  popular  sentiment  in  their  favour.  Tyranny  has  made  alarming 
progress,  when  it  not  only  has  the  power  to  inflict  wrong,  but  to  prevent 
all  expression  of  complaint  under  it*. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  instances  of  intolerance  supplied  by 

the  ministers  of  religion,  and' of  corruption  and  aubser- 
Sr^riuinl  ™°*^  afforded  by  the  guardians  of  the  law,  to  the  in* 
mooording  to  telligcnce  and  humane  integrity  of  the  following  passage 
S^  Y^rk!*^*^'^  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hutton,  at  this  time  Archbishop  of 

York.  Writing  to  lord  Cranboume,  the  venerable  pre* 
late  remarks, — ^^  I  have  reeeived  letters  from  your  lordship,  and  others 
of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council,  containing  two  points. 
First,  that  the  Puritans  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  except 
they  conform  themselves.  Secondly,  that  good  care  be  had  unto  greedy 
patrons,  that  none  be  admitted  in  their  places  but  such  as  are  con* 
formable,  and  otherwise  worthy  for  their  virtue  and  learning.  I  have 
written  to  the  three  bishops  of  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  to 
their  ehancellors,  to  have  a  special  care  of  this  service ;  and  therein 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letters,  and  will  take  present  order  within  my 
own  diocese.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  like  order  were  taken 
and  given,  not  only  to  all  bishops,  but  to  aQ  magistrates  and  justices, 
&c.,  to  proceed  against  papists  and  recusants,  who  of  late,  partly  by  this 
round  dealing  against  Puritans,  and  partly  by  reason  of  this  extraordi- 
nary favour,  have  grown  mightily  in  number,  courage,  and  influence. 

*'  The  Puritans,  whose  fanatical  zeal  I  dislike,  though  they  difler  in 
ceremonies  and  accidents,  yet  they  agree  with  us  in  substance  of  religion; 
and  I  think  all,  or  the  mosl  pari  of  them,  hve  his  majesty  and  the  pre' 
«  Neal,  ii.  35—37.    Winwood,  11. 44.    Dalrymple*s  Memorials,  i.  22— M. 
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sent  eiiaie,  and  I  hope  vill  yield  to  confoimity.  But  the  Papifts  are 
opposite  and  contrary  in  very  substantial  points  of  religion,  and  cannot 
but  wish  the  pope's  authority  and  popish  religion  to  be  established.  I 
assure  your  lordship  'tis  high  time  to  look  unto  them ;  very  many  are 
gone  from  all  places  to  London,  and  some  are  come  down  to  this  coun- 
try in  great  jollity,  almost  triumphantly.  But  his  majesty,  as  he  hath 
been  brought  up  in  the  gospel,  and  understands  religion  exceeding  well, 
so  he  will  protect,  maintain,  and  advance  it  even  unto  the  end ;  bo  that 
if  the  gospel  shall  quail  and  popery  prevail,  it  will  be  imputed  principally 
to  your  great  counsellors,  who  either  procure  or  yield  to  grant  toleration 
to  some.  Good  my  lord  Cranboume,'  let  me  put  you  in  mind  that  you 
were  born  and  brought  up  in  true  religion.  Your  worthy  father  was  a 
worthy  instnunent  to  banish  superstition  and  to  advance  the  gospel : 
imitate  him  in  this  service  especially.  As  for  other  things,  I  confess  I 
have  not  to  deal  in  state  matters ;  yet,  as  one  that  honoureth  and  loveth 
his  most  excellent  majesty  with  all  my  heart,  I  wish  less  wasting  of  the 
treasure  of  the  realm,  and  more  moderation  of  the  lawful  exercise  of 
hunting,  both  that  the  poor  men's  corn  may  be  less  spoiled,  and  other 
his  majesty's  subjects  more  spared*." 

What  renders  the  candour  of  this  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Puri- 
tans the  more  creditable  to  them  and  its  author  is,  that  the  writer  had 
been  a  close  observer  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  that  party  from  the 
early  part  of  the  latt  reign ;  and  in  another  paper,  which  still  exists,  has 
presented  a  vigorous  outline  of  the  Puritan  controversy,  and  of  the 
changes  it  underwent,  from  the  accession  of  Blizabeth  to  the  times  of 
which  we  are  now  treating. 

But  timidity  often  leads  to  cruelty,  the  inordinate  fear  of  evil  pro- 
ducing a  readiness  to  employ  inordinate  means  of  protec- 
tion against  it ;  and  thus  the  ffears  of  James,  which  con-  ^JpSium?^ 
nected  puritanism  with  every  attribute  of  disloyalty  and 
rebellion,  taught  him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  shutting  his  ears 
i^inst  every  plea  that  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  supposed  ene- 
mies. "  The  Puritans,"  said  an  observer  at  this  time,  **  go  down  on  all 
sides ;  and  though  our  new  bishop  of  London  proceeds  but  slowly,  yet 
at  last  he  hath  deprived,  silenced,  or  suspended  all  that  contmue  dis- 
obedient ;  in  which  course  he  hath  won  himself  great  commendations  of 
grmrity,  wisdom,  learning,  mildness,  and  temperance,  even  among  that 
faction ;  and  indeed  is  held  every  way  the  most  efiBcient  man  of  that  coat : 
yet  those  that  are  deprived  wrangle,  and  will  not  be  put  down,  but  ap- 
peal to  the  parliament,  and  seek  prohibitions  by  law ;  but  the  judges 
have  all  given  their  opinions  that  the  proceedings  against  them  are  law- 
ful, and  so  they  cannot  be  relieved  that  way.  Then  they  take  another 
course,  to  ply  the  king  with  petitions,  the  ringleaders  whereof  were  Sir 
Richard  and  $ir  Vi^lentine  Knightley,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  with  some 

*  Winwood,  ii.  40. 
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three  or  four  score  of  genttemen  more,  that  joined  in  a  petition  for  die 
miniftters  of  Northamptonshire  last  week,  which  was  ao  ill  taken,  that 
divers  of  them  were  convened  before  the  council,  and  told  what  danger 
they  had  put  themselves  in  by  these  associations,  and  that  thus  comlun- 
ing  themselves  in  a  cause  against  which  the  king  had  his  mislike,  both 
by  public  act  and  proclamation,  was  little  less  than  treason ;  that  die 
subscribing  with  so  many  names  were  armatee  preceSy  and  tended  to 
sedition,  as  had  been  manifestly  seen  heretofore  both  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  Flanders,  in  the  beginning  of  those  troubles*.*'  Another 
contemporary  remarks,  ^'  The  poor  Puritan  ministers  have  been  ferreted 
out  of  all  corners,  and  some  of  them  suspended,  others  deprived  of  their 
livings.  Certain  lecturers  are  silenced,  and  a  crew  of  gentlemen  of  North- 
amptonshire who  put  up  a  petition  to  the  king  on  their  behalf,  told 
roundly  of  their  boldness  both  at  the  council-table  and  star-chamber; 
and  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  for  drawing  the  petition  and  standing  to  it 
when  he  had  done,  is  put  from  his  lieutenancy  and  justiceship  of  the 
peace  in  his  shire.  Sir  Edward  Montague  and  Sir  Valentine  Knightley, 
for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a  submission,  have  the  like  sentence.  The 
rest,  upon  an  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  have  no  more  said  to  themf*" 
Again  we  find — '*  The  Puritans  about  Royston,  to  the  number  of  about 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  presented  to  the  king,  as  he  was  hunting 
there,  a  petition  in  favour  of  their  ministers,  a  copy  thereof  I  shall  he 
able  to  send  you  by  the  next.  The  king  took  in  ill  part  this  disorderly 
proceeding,  commanded  them  presently  to  depart,  and  to  depute  ten  of 
the  wisest  among  them  to  declare  their  grievances,  which  ten  were  sent 
to  the  council,  who,  after  examination,  gave  them  their  mittimus.  Upon 
their  bail  they  are  bound  over  to  be  ready  to  answer  the  matter  before 
the  lords  when  they  shall  be  summoned  J." 

These  indications  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Piuitans,  and 
shown  by  persons  of  high  local  influence,  are  in  accordance  with  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  parliament,  and  serve  to  place  the 
weakness  of  the  court  policy  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty now  arose  both  from  the  number  of  the  ministers  who  proved  non- 
conformists, and  from  the  number  and  weight  of  the  persons  who  con- 
tinued to  appear  as  their  advocates.  According  to  a  writer,  whose  work  | 
was  known  to  James  and  deemed  unanswerable,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  nonconforming  ministers  were  sufferers  by  the  proceedings  now 

♦  Winwood,  H.  49.  f  Ibid.  48.  J  Ibid.  3G. 

§  Cu1derwood*8  Altare  Damascenum.  "  Anno  xecundo  post  adrentum  Regis  in 
Angliam  300  miniatri,  vel  lihertate  oonsdonandi  mulctati,  vel  benefido  privati,  vel 
ezcommuDicationis  fulmine  icti,  vel  in  carcerem  conjecti,  vel  solum  vertere  coacti ; 
et  restauratse  Papains  reliquia,  qnanim  usus  plerisque  locis  ante  obitum  felidssims 
ElizabethiB  obsoleverat."  Pref.  James,  after  readin;^  this  book,  was  observed  to  be 
*«  somewhat  pensive,'*  and  a  prelate  inquiring  the  reason,  the  king  "  fold  him  ha 
had  read  such  a  book ;  on  whidi  the  prelate,  not  willing  that  such  an  affair  should 
trouble  his  majesty,  said  they  would  answer  it ;  he  replied,  not  without  some  pas- 
sion, *  What  will  you  aoiwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  than  icriptarey  resioOf 
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instituted.  **  It  is  hard,"  observes  a  contemporary  coiurtier,  ^'  to  say 
what  course  were  best  to  take ;  for  that  more  show  themselves  opposite 
than  was  suspected ;  and  the  bishops  themselves  are  loth  to  proceed  too 
rigorously  in  casting  out  and  depriving  so  many  well-reputed  of  for  life 
and  learning,  only  the  king  is  constant  to  have  all  come  to  conformity* 
Though  he  seek  to  be  very  private  and  retired  where  he  is,  yet  he  is 
much  importuned  with  petitions  on  their  behalf,  and  with  foolish  pro- 
phecies of  danger  to  ensue."  In  order  to  meet  this  perplexity,  the  court 
descended  in  some  measure  from  the  high  ground  it  had  taken,  consent- 
ing that  men  should  **  be  pressed  (for  the  time  only)  to  conformity ; 
and  it  being  discerned  that  the  number  of  refusers  would  still  be  greats 
they  have  since  fisdlen  yet  lower,  accepting  of  some  the  use  of  the  cross 
and  surplice  only,  of  others  only  a  promise  to  use  them,  and  of  some 
the  profession  of  their  judgment  only  that  they  may  be  used,  without 
pressing  them  to  the  use  of  them  at  all*." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  circumstances  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  controversy  between  the  court  and  the  Puritans  at 
this  crisis,  as  a  distinct  acquaintance  with  their  particulars  JoiTectvlews 
is  strictly  necessary  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English  wKh  regard  to 
history  under  the  house  of  Stuart.     It  is  the  confession  of  *^®  Puritan 
their  enemies  that  to  this  people  we  **  owe  the  whole  free-  ^' 

dom  of  our  constitution ;"  and  the  character  of  that  religious  struggle, 
which  has  given  this  secular  importance  to  their  history,  is  but  very  par- 
tially and  imperfectly  exhibited  in  our  most  popular  histories.  The 
principles  which  made  them  Protestants  made  them  Puritans,  teaching 
them  to  regard  oppression  as  an  evil  to  be  resisted,  whether  practised 
by  popes,  by  princes,  or  by  a  Protestant  clergy.  Animated  by  these 
principles,  and  persecuted  by  the  crown  and  the  court  clergy,  the 
Puritans  not  only  became  connected  \vith  every  popular  movement, 
but  gave  to  every  such  movement  the  peculiar  energy  of  religious  mo- 
tives. The  interests  of  religion  and  of  civil  freedom  were  seen  to  be 
every  where  interwoven,  so  that  to  forsake  either  would  be  to  give  an 
ascendancy  to  the  enemies  of  both ;  and,  what  affected  the  Puritans 
greatly  more  was,  that  by  such  conduct  they  would  expose  themselves 
to  those  penalties  in  a  ftiture  world,  which  they  feared  much  beyond  any 
that  could  be  inflicted  by  man.  It  is  confessed  that  their  views  of 
freedom,  especially  in  regard  to  religion,  were  not  in  all  respects 
equally  enlightened ;  but  they  'were  views  sufficiently  just  to  render 
these  persons  the  great  conservators  of  English  liberty  as  then  secured 

and  fatherji.' ■'  Pref.  ed.  1708.  James  would  hardly  have  Raid  this,  if  Calderivood 
had  magnified  the  number  of  sufferers  among  the  Puritan  clergy  from  some  fifty  to 
three  hundred,  as  affirmed  by  Heylin.    Aer.  Redivtv.  p.  SGJ, 

*  <*  A  short  dialogue,  proving  that  the  ceremonies,  and  some  other  oorruptiona 
noxr  In  question,  are  defended  by  none  other  arguments  than  such  as  the  papista 
have  heretofore  used  and  our  Protestant  writers  have  long  since  answered.**  1G06. 
Pari  Hit t,  ii.  1136.    Neal,  ii.  38,  39. 
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by  law,  and  the  meant  of  tranfmitdng  it  to  future  generations  in  a  fan 
etill  more  aafe  and  ample.  At  this  time,  the  alternative  placed  before 
them  was  to  forego  the  public  worship  of  their  Maker,  or  to  conlorm  to 
usages  which  they  believed  to  be  contrary  to  his  wilL  Had  thdr  pe^ 
secutors  allowed  them  to  form  separate  assemblies,  much  of  their  jsit 
ground  of  comf^aint  would  haye  been  removed ;  but  from  any  sepin- 
tion  they  were  prohibited  by  the  sternest  interdicts.  These  interdidt 
show  it  to  have  been  well  understood,  that  not  a  few  were  ready  to  aviil 
thanselves  of  each  a  hberty  had  it  been  conceded ;  and  a  amall  space 
would  probably  have  sufficed  to  remove  the  scruples  of  such  as  inigbt 
not  at  once  have  seen  the  propriety  of  following  so  untried  a  coarse; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  liberty  and  uniformity  had  been 
the  watchwords  of  the  reformed  churches  hardly  less  than  of  the  Rmniih, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  creed  and  the  formularies  were  de- 
scribed as  of  a  Protestant,  and  not  of  a  Catholic  origin.  The  exirtcnce 
of  a  national  church  allowing  the  operation  of  a  vigorous  dissent  was 
unknown,  except  where  the  two  great  bodies  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics were  so  considerable  as  to  make  some  such  adjustment  unavoidabk. 
This  was  long  the  state  of  things  in  France. 


Chapter  V. 

Cmo  of  Pound,  a Ostholio-Stateof  the  SngUA  OathoUef— The  Oaopowder  ooih 
tpiracy— Cbsrader  of  the  ooMpiratort,  and  progress  of  their  enterprise— Thdr 
ulterior  plans^Letter  to  lord  Mounteagle— Failure  of  the  plot— Appreheniioa 
and  fate  of  the  conspirators— Case  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries— Garnet — Meeting 
of  parliament— King's  speech— New  penal  laws  against  Catholics— Justice  of 
these  enactments  considered. 

Tab  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were  on  the  whole  less  rigorously  en- 
r,       -«      :,   forced  than  at  some  intervals  during  the  last  reiffn.    We 

Case  of  Pound,  r    j    u  ^t    .     *  ^ 

a  Catholic  "°^»  nowever,  that  these  enactments  were  not  so  far  al- 
lowed to  sleep  but  that  cases  of  hardship  occurred ;  snd 
these  instances  were  deemed  the  more  grievous  by  the  Christians  of  that 
communion,  as  being  contrary  to  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had 
flattered  themselves  on  the  king's  accession.  One  case  of  this  nature 
which  occurred  at  this  juncture  served  to  mark  but  too  vividly  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Winwood.  "  This  Star- 
chamber  day  was  determined  the  case  of  one  Pound,  a  gentleman  who 
accused  serjeant  Philips  of  injustice  for  condemning  to  death  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  only  for  entertaining  a  Jesuit.  The  lords  by  their  sentence 
declared  the  condemnation  to  be  lawful,  condemned  Pound  to  U)se  on« 
of  his  ears  here  in  London,  and  the  other  in  the  country  wheie  b« 
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dweDethy  te  fine  1000/.,  and  to  endure  perpetual  irapriaonment  if  he  im- 
peach not  those  who  advised  him  to  commence  his  suit;  and,  if  he 
would  confess,  this  sentence  should  be  revoked,  and  their  lordships 
would  otherwise  determine  according  to  reason,  in  the  mesntime, 
Pound  lieth  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower*."  Further  mention  is  made  of 
this  sufferer  by  Fsther  Parsons  in  his  subsequent  controversy  with 
James  concerning  the  oath  of  allegiance.  "  I  pass  over,"  he  observes, 
**  the  cruel  sentence  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  so  ancient  and  venerable  a 
gentleman  as  is  Mr.  Thomas  Pound,  that  had  lived  above  thirty  years 
in  sundry  prisons,  only  for  being  a  Catholic,  and  now  last  in  his  old  age, 
that  had  honour  from  Qod,  as  to  be  sentenced  to  lose  bis  ears,  and  stand 
in  the  pillory  in  divers  markets,  for  complaining  of  hard  measure  and 
unjust  execution  used  against  Catholics,  contrary,  as  he  presumed,  to 
his  majesty's  intention."  Admitting  Pound  to  have  been,  as  indeed 
this  extract  itself  shows,  a  notorious  recusant,  and  probably  no  very 
faithful  subject,  the  above  proceeding  should  not  be  remembered  without 
indignation.  But  the  court  of  Star-chamber  was  a  tribunal  where  many 
a  lawless  and  merciless  judgment  had  been  pronounced.  When  the 
question  of  its  extinction  comes  to  be  agitated,  we  shall  have  occaaon 
to  examine  its  character  and  history. 

The  fanatical  excess  to  which  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had  in  some 
instances  attained,  even  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  be-  g^^^  ^f  ^^ 
came  manifest  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy.  We  have  EngUfh 
seen  that  the  English  Catholics  had  confided  in  the  new  CathoUes, 
monarch  to  grant  a  toleration  of  their  worship,  or  at  least  some  relax- 
ation of  the  laws  proscribing  their  religion.  In  the  place  of  such  im- 
provement in  their  condition,  they  now  found  themselves  greater  sufferers 
than  under  Elizabeth.  James,  indeed,  was  not  personally  disposed  to 
such  a  course  of  proceeding ;  but  his  fixed  purpose  of  dealing  severely 
with  the  Puritans  made  it  necessary  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pur- 
sued toward  this  second  and  more  obnoxious  class  of  religious  malcon- 
tents ;  added  to  which,  the  fines  imposed  by  the  law  on  Catholic  recu- 
sants,— a  name  given  to  all  persons  refusing  conformity  with  the  worship 
of  the  Established  Church, — ^were  coveted  by  the  king's  Scotoh  depend- 
ants, and  were  transferred  in  many  instances  as  means  of  satisfying  such 
claimants  on  the  royal  bounty.  The  Commons,  while  sufficiently  hostile 
to  these  foreign  cormorants  (as  they  were  deemed),  were  loud  in  their 
demands  for  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  Catholics,  and  were 
disposed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  such  laws. 
That  those  people  should  be  despoiled  by  Scotsmen  was  not  a  gratifying 
circumstance,  but  it  was  much  more  endurable  than  that  their  sup- 
posed plots  and  heresies  should  go  unpunished.  It  is  no  matter  of 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sufferers  complained  with  much  bitterness  of 
their  injuries.    They  not  only  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  system  of 

•  Winwood,  il  M. 
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•poliation  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  saw  themBelves  impoverished 
to  meet  the  rapacity  of  the  stranger.    By  the  existing  laws,  **  Catholics 
were  not  only  forbidden  to  use  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  own 
faith,  but  were  required  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  a  Church  which, 
if  couscientious  and  consistent,  they  were  bound  to  abhor  as  heretical 
and  damnable.    If  they  refused  or  forbore  to  come  to  a  Protestant  church, 
they  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  every  lunar  month  during  which 
they  absented  themselves.     The  pubhc  exercise  of  the  social  rites  of 
their  own  Church  was  virtually  interdicted,  for  it  was  enacted,  *  that 
every  priest  saying  mass  was  punishable  by  a  forfeiture  of  two  }iundrcd 
marks,  and  every  person  hearing  it,  by  a  forfeiture  of  one  himdred  marks, 
and  both  were  to  be  imprisoned  a  year,  and  the  priest  until  his  fine  was 
paid.*    The  ministers  of  their  religion,  without  whose  presence  they 
were  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites,  were       i 
in  effect  proscribed  and  banished;  for  by  an  act  passed  in  1585  (27th 
of  £liz.  c.  2.),  it  was  enacted,  *  that  all  Jesuits,  seminary  and  other 
priests,  ordained  since  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  reign,  should  depart 
out  of  the  realm  within  forty  days  after  the  end  of  that  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  all  such  priests  ordained  since  the  same  time  should  not 
come  into  England  or  remain  there  under  the  pain  of  suffering  death, 
as  in  case  of  treason.'     It  was  also  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  *  that 
all  persons  receiving  or  assisting  such  priests  should  be  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal felony.'    When  a  person  confessing  the  popish  religion  was  convicted 
in  a  court  of  law  of  absenting  himself  from  the  established  church, 
he  was  termed  a  '  Popish  Recusant  convict ; '  such  a  person  was  liable, 
by  the  35th  of  £liz.  c.  1,  to  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  until  he 
conformed  and  made  submission ;  if  he  did  not  within  three  months 
after  conviction  submit  and  repair  to  the  established  church,  he  must 
abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he  refused  to  swear,  or  did  not  depart  upon  his 
abjuration,  or  if  he  returned  without  licence,  he  was  guilty  of  felony, 
and  might  suffer  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy.     No  doubt 
these  rigorous  laws  were  not  at  all  times  enforced   to  their  utmost 
extent ;  but  they  placed  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Protestant  government,  who  were  enabled  to  crush  or  spare  them 
at  their  discretion  or  caprice ;  for  them,  therefore,  there  was  no  liberty, 
personal  or  religious,  but  such  as  the  privy  council  thought  proper  to 
allow ;  and  with  reference  to  their  religion,  the  law  gave  them  no  rights, 
and  afforded  them  no  protection  ^."     Such  was  the  state  of  the  English 
Catholics  when  the  many  real  or  imaginary  schemes  of  disloyalty,  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  devised  and  promoted,  and  which  had  given 
the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  justice  to  the  severe  laws  enacted 
against  them,  were  thrown  into  comparative  oblivion  by  a  discovery  of 
their  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  gunpowder  treason  f. 

*  Jardine*!  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  J—O ;  published  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge, 
f  The  principal  anthority,  as  to  the  facts  of  this  conspiracy,  for  a  long  time  was 
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Thii  atrocious  project  embraced  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Idng  and 
the  two  houses  of  parlian^nt,  by  an  explosion  from  a  vault  rpj^^  imnpow- 
beneath,  at  the  moment  of  their  assembling.  It  originated  der  oontpiracy 
with  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  and  for-  — Causby. 
tune,  residing  on  an  estate  at  Ashby  St.  Legers,  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  had  descended  to  him  with  his  name  from  Catesby,  the  well* 
known  favourite  of  Richard  III.  His  father,  Sir  William  Catesby, 
had  been  a  frequent  sufferer  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  the  son  failed 
to  discover  any  strong  attachment  to  the  creed  of  his  ancestors  until  his 
youth  jiad  been  spenf  in  frivolity  and  dissipation.  In  the  year  1588 
the  known  zeal  of  Sir  William  Catesby  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
£uth  led  to  his  imprisonment,  with  others,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
during  the  alarm  existing  when  the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  oiur 
shores.  Ten  years  later  we  find  Robert  Catesby  among  those  who  were 
wounded  and  committed  to  prison  as  partizans  of  the  earl  of  Essex — ^his 
stipulation  in  that  enterprise,  in  common  with  some  of  his  brethren  who 
were  parties  to  it,  being  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  English  Catholics. 
To  Catesby  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  ill-fated  insurrection  was 
a  fine  of  3000/.  Subsequently,  his  ruling  passion,  which  was  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  hereditary  faith,  led  him  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Jesuit  party  in  this  country,  and  his  zeal  and  talent  contributed 
to  those  intrigues  with  Spain,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  transfer 
the  sceptre  of  Elizabeth  to  the  hands  of  a  Catholic. 

But  now  these  intrigues  had  all  fiiiled,  James  had  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  toleration,  or  more  lenient  treatment  which  had  been 
anticipated  was  far  from  being  realised.  The  past  was  disappointment, 
and  the  question  remained,  how  to  be  avenged,  and  to  speed  better  in  the 
future. 

The  papal  court  and  the  Catholic  princes  had  proved  broken  reeds, 
and  from  their  present  professions  with  regard  to  the  English  monarch 
no  direct  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  English  Catholics  were  not  only  a  constantly  decreasing  minority, 
but  one  so  long  weakened  by  division  that  any  attempt  in  the  form  of 
open  insurrection  would  be  assuredly  ruinous.    It  was  in  this  exigency 

the  ^  Ditooarie  of  the  manner  of  the  difoorery  of  the  Onnpowder  Plot.*  Dr.  Lin- 
g»rd  has  supplied  some  important  corrections  and  additions  to  the  statemenu  con^ 
tained  in  this  *  Disooufse,'  from  two  manuscript  narratives  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
arici,  Gerard  and  Greenaway,  who  were  the  familiar  acqnamtance  of  the  oonspira* 
tors,  and  regarded  by  the  government  as  privy  to  the  plot.  But  by  far  the  most 
ample  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  occurrence  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Criminal  Trials,  pobluhed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page.  Mr.  Jardine  has  there  shown  that  Uie 
'  Discourse,'  put  forth  by  the  gofernment,  is  '<  a  narrative  of  no  historical  authority," 
but  one  framed  by  means  of  suppressions,  and  by  interiineating  and  altering  the 
original  documents,  *'  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  piudio  mind  in  a  par- 
ticular direction."  pp.  3 — 7*  There  were  men  at  the  time  who  were  not  ignorant 
ef  these  frauds.  Osborne,  437*  The  account  in  the  text  is  the  result  of  attention 
loaUtheioioiucesofinfoniiali4W.  And  see  also  Winwoodi  ii»  17<^— 173. 
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that  the  inhumaii  purpcse  of  destroying  the  moi&areh  and  the  whole 
legislature  hy  means  of  gunpowder  was  entertained.  Its  revolting  tur- 
pitude was  overlooked  in  its  many  recommendations;  it  required  com- 
paratively small  means,  and  oould  he  effected  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  security  to  the  agents,  while  it  promised  to  annihilate  their  enemies 
as  with  a  single  blow. 

Thomas  Winter,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  an  old  agent  of  the  Spanish 
The  plot  die-  ^^^on  among  his  countrymen,  was  the  first  to  whcnn 
doied  to  Win-  Catesby  made  known  his  meditated  deed.  Winter  is  said 
tw.  March,  ^q  ij^ve  been  shocked  at  the  mention  of  a  scheme  |p  atro- 
cious; but  his  humanity  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  casuistry  of  his 
friend,  who,  to  the  proposed  infliction  on  their  enemies,  contrasted  an 
elaborate  picture  of  the  past  and  probable  sufEerings  of  his  brethren. 
Winter  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  served  with 
him  as  a  soldier  in  the  recent  wars,  and  had  been  his  companion  in  his 
practices  with  the  court  of  Madrid :  to  him  the  secret  was  in  part  dis« 
A    -1  oo  closed,  and  much  was  expected  from  his  known  character 

April  LZm  •  ■ 

and  expenence. 

While  Winter  employed  himself  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  prevail  vnth 
—And  to  ^^  Spanish  ambassador  to  insist  on  certain  terms  in  behalf 
Fawke8,Fercy,  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  in  securing  the  assistance  of 
and  Wright.  Fawkes, — Catesby  had  ventured  to  mention  his  object  to 
Thomas  Percy,  a  distant  relation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
then  held  the  office  of  steward  to  that  nobleman;  and  also  to  John 
Wright,  an  expert  swordsman,  who  had  shared  in  the  insurrection  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  and  whose  disposition  to  such  enterprises  was  well 
known.  Percy,  who  had  likewise  been  a  party  to  ^t  insurrection,  became 
from  that  time  a  friend  to  the  claims  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
agent  of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  English  Catholics  generally,  had 
visited  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  monarch  to  hold  out 
^^good  hopes"  to  that  class  of  his  future  subjects.  The  promisee  <^ 
the  king  were  deemed  satisfactory,  and  were  duly  reported  by  Percy  on 
his  return.  But  from  the  different  course  pursued  by  the  court,  and 
the  monarch's  positive  denial  of  the  intimations  attributed  to  him,  Percy 
found  himself  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  suspicions  of  his  brethren ; 
and  so  bitter  was  his  mortification  and  resentment,  that  before  he  vraa 
apprised  of  the  more  comprehensive  vengeance  devised  by  Catesby*, 
he  had  meditated  nothing  less  than  an  assassination  of  the  sovereign. 
This  larger  scheme  of  vengeance  was  now  adopted  by  five  persons,  who 
pledged  themselves   anew  to  each  other  by  privately  receiving  the 

U-     .  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary^ 

Gerard,  it  is  said,  and  with  probable  truth,  was  not  yet 

informed  as  to  the  object  of  the  conspirators.    But  he  must  have  soen 

*  In  the  earl  of  Nurthuraberland't  examination  the  following  passage  oocurs  osi 
tUs  point  :<--^^  When  Peroy  oame  oat  of  Sootland  ihm  the  king  (his  IraSship  having 
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enough  to  auure  Mm  that  ioroe  very  doabtM  service  ^as  about  to  be 
entered  upon. 

About  three  months  later  the  English  and  Spanish  ministers  concluded 
their  deliberations,  and  the  terms  of  peace  between  their      .      .    . 
respected  sovereigns  were  adjusted,  but  no  mention  oc- 
curred  in  them  as  to  any  removal  of  Catholic  disabilides;  a  drcum^ 
stance  which  contributed  to  render  the  feeling  of  the  conspirators  mare 
intense  and  pitiless*.    Three  months  passed  horn  this  time  before  a 
house  for  the  purpose  could  be  procured.    The  one  then     -^ 
obtained  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Percy,  who  spoke  of  it 
as  a  desirable  residence,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  attendance  at 
court  in  the  capacity  of  gentleman  pensioner.    At  the  end  of  the  garden 
attached  to  it  was  another  building,  which  joined  the  wall  of  the  edifice 
allotted  to  destruction.    In  this  building  the  day  was  given  to  the  work 
of  excavation :  at  night  the  material  accumulated  was     ^^^  ^ 
taken  out,  and  concealed  imder  the  mould  of  the  garden.    ^  > 
A  fortnight  had  been  thus  occupied,  when  the  expected  meeting  of  par- 
liament on  the  seventh  of  February,  was  postponed  to  so  distant  a 
day  as  the  third  of  October. 

The  conspirators  now  suspended  their  labours,  and  separated,  not  to 

meet  again  until  after  Christmas,  during  which  interval  no  communi- 
cation was  to  be  hazarded  between  them,  either  by  letters  or  messei^^ers* 
Further  space  was  thus  given  for  reflection ;  and  it  appears  that  at  their 

written  to  the  king,  where  his  adrioe  wai  to  give  good  hopes  to  ^e  Oath<dici^  that 
he  might  the  more  eesilj  come  withoat  impe&nent  to  the  crownX  he  laid  that  the 
King't  pleasure  was,  that  his  lordship  should  give  the  Catholics  hopes  that  they 
should  be  weU  dealt  witha),  or  to  that  effect.'*— State  F^per  OiBcet  cited  in  Criminal 
Trials,  ii.  18.  Bat  James  went  farther  than  this,  for  the  letter  to  which  the  earl 
alluded  on  his  examination,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Aikin's  James  I.,  p.  263, 
contains  tlie  following  passage : — **  I  will  dare  to  say  no  more ;  but  it  were  pity  to 
lose  10  good  a  kingdom  for  not  tolerating  mass  in  a  comer,  if  upon  that  it  resteth.** 
James,  indeed,  denied  hairing  so  expressed  himself;  but  his  most  solemn  protesttr 
tions  on  snch  a  matter  cannot  have  the  slightest  weif^t  with  those  who  know  his 
character. 

The  fines  and  forfeitures  of  the  Catholict  in  the  last  year  of  SUsaheth  ticseded 
ten  thousand  pounds,  in  the  first  year  of  James  they  were  reduced  to  three  hundred* 
iu  the  second  to  a  less  sum,  but  In  the  third,  or  the  year  of  the  ccmspiracy,  Uiey 
suddenly  rose  to  six  thousand.  Criminal  Trials,  IL  19,  20.  Hie  account  which 
James  gave  of  this  mitter  is  as  follows :  **  He  neter  had  any  intention  of  granting 
a  toleration  to  the  Catholics ;  that  if  he  thought  his  son  would  condescend  to  any 
such  course,  he  would  wish  the  kingdom  translated  to  his  daughter;  that  the  mit& 
gation  of  the  payments  of  the  recusant  Catholics  was  in  oonsi&ratkm  that  not  soy 
one  of  them  had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  him  at  his  eomlng  in,  and  se  he  gsTt 
them  a  year  of  probation  to  conform  themselTcs,  which  seeing  it  had  not  wrought 
that  eflect,  he  had  fortified  aU  the  laws  that  were  against  then,  and  made  tlMsa 
stronger  (saring  from  blood,  from  which  he  had  a  natural  awsion),  and  oom^ 
tnanded  that  they  should  be  put  into  execution  to  the  uttermost."  Wlnwood,  ii,  49. 
But  what  reason  had  the  king  to  expect  that  the  mere  remittance  of  fines  wonkl 
make  the  Catholics  conformists,  that  is,  make  them  renounee  their  religioB  ?  I| 
was  just  in  connexion  with  the  king*s  open  declaration  of  these  soitiments  that  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy  was  fomied---in  the  spring  and  sumner  of  1604. 

•  Rymer,  z?L  66S»  617« 

b2 
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next  meeting  Catcsby  found  his  colleagues  in  some  doubt  as  to  tbe  law- 
fulness of  his  much-cherished  undertaking.  The  heretical  and  more 
intolerant  portion  of  the  parliament  might  deserve  the  fate  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  but  could  it  be  allowable  for  their  sakes  to  destroy 
the  good  Catholics  in  that  assembly,  or  the  men  who,  if  Protestants,  were 
slow  in  the  work  of  persecution  compared  with  their  colleagues  ?  Catesby 
reasoned  against  the  impression  indicated  by  such  questions,  but  lost  no 
time  in  looking  for  the  aid  of  authority,  aware  that  much  more  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  source,  in  sudi  a  case,  than  from  argument 
Garnet,  the  provincial  of  the  JesuiU,  was  frequently  at  his  table ;  and 
the  almost  baffled  conspirator  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  put 
the  following  question  to  his  guest :  "  Whether  it  were  lawful,  in  a  just 
and  good  cause,  to  adopt  measures,  which,  though  framed  only  for  the 
guilty,  would  sometimes  include  the  innocent  ?"  Garnet  at  once  de- 
clared such  case  to  be  lawful,  and  Catesby  so  employed  this  judgment 
as  to  remove  the  hesitation  of  his  companions. 

When  their  labours  were  resumed,  they  were  joined  by  Christopher 
Wright  and  Robert  Winter,  brothers  to  the  persons  of  the  same  names 
already  mentioned.  But  the  breaking*  in  of  water  now  destroyed  all 
hope  of  effecting  a  passage  below  the  foundation  of  the  building.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  make  a  way  through  a  wall  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
Even  this  was  nearly  accomplished,  when  sounds  were  heard  as  from  an 
apartment  immediately  over  them.  These,  upon  inquiry,  were  found 
to  proceed  from  a  cellar  imder  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  a  few  days 
would  be  empty,  and  to  let.  Fawkes,  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  and 
giving  himself  out  as  the  servant  of  Percy,  obtained  it  for 
1?^*\  J.  his  master,  and  there  the  gimpowder  was  at  once  depo- 
sited, the  hogsheads  and  barrels  containing  it  being  con- 
cealed by  articles  of  furniture  and  a  quantity  of  firewood  loosely  thrown 
to  prevent  suspicion. 

Six  months  had  still  to  pass  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
through  this  interval  the  penal  laws  were  enforced  with  much  severity* 
This  was  matter  of  gratification  to  Catesby  and  his  companions,  who 
looked  on  the  feeling  which  such  proceedings  tended  to  produce  as  the 
best  promise  that  their  brethren  would  not  be  slow  to  join  them  when 
the  crisis  should  arrive.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  name  of 
Bates,  the  tried  servant  of  Catesby,  of  Keys,  his  familiar  friend,  and  of 
Grant  of  Norbrook,  and  Rockwood  of  Stanningfield,  were  added  to  the 
rest,  all  of  whom  had  services  which  they  could  render.  At  the 
same  time  Fawkes  returned  to  the  continent  to  procure  military  stores, 
and  to  intrigue  with  the  English  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Archduke, 
intimating  the  probability  of  their  being  soon  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  urging  their  prompt  compliance  when  the 
call  should  be  addressed  to  them.    These  dark  sayings  were  rumoured 
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mboat,  and  Cecil  received  wtrning  both  from  Flanden  and  France  Aat 
tome  evil  was  gathering,  bnt  what  it  imported,  or  who  were  the  actors, 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  September  approached  the  several  parties  began  to  assemble. 
Their  first  conference  led  to  some  surprise  and  apprehension 
that  parliament  should  have  been  again  prorogued  from     proiwulSl^ 
the  third  of  October  to  the  fifth  of  November.    It  was  almost 
suspected  that  these  successive  postponements  had  resulted  from  some 
dangerous  intelligence  obtained  by  the  government.    The  ceremony  of 
proroguing  the  parliament  required  the  presence  of  certain  lords  com- 
missioners in  the  upper  house,  and  Winter  accepted  the  office  to  observe 
the  countenance  and  manner  of  those  persons  on  the  occasion.    But  as 
they  performed  their  parts  on  the  very  spot  under  which  the  elements 
of  destruction  were  accumulated  without  betrapng  the  slightest  sense  of 
danger,  it  was  concluded  that  general  circumstances  only  had  led  to  a 
delay  which  fear  had  attributed  to  another  cause. 

This  last  delay  afforded  further  space  for  conference  on  the  course  to 
be  adopted  when  the  catastrophe  became  known,  and  „,  ^  . 
led  to  the  enlistment  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  of  Drystoke  Digby  and 
in  Rutlandshire,  and  of  Francis  Tresham,  both  persons  Francis 
whose  influence  and  property  were  deemed  necessary  to  '^ 
the  adoption  of  those  ultimate  plans  which  the  conspirators  had  learnt 
to  expect  with  growing  confidence.  Digby  was  a  young  man  of  ability 
and  courage,  but  so  devoted  to  the  CathoHc  &ith,  that  his  mind  was 
completely  governed  by  his  spiritual  guides.  The  reluctance  which  he 
at  first  expressed  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  representations  of 
Catesby,  and  the  new  colleague  promised  to  furnish  1500/.,  and,  as  the 
day  approached,  would  collect  some  of  his  Catholic  friends  in  Warwidt* 
shire,  under  pretence  of  hunting  with  him.  Francis  Tresham  was  a 
notorious  recusant,  and  his  father.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  had  suflered 
repeated  fine  and  imprisonment  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Francis  had  been  a  party  to  the  in« 
trigues  with  Spain,  and  to  the  Essex  insurrection,  and  he  had  published 
a  Latin  book  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  heretical  princes, 
and  such  as  tolerated  heresy,  might  be  lawfully  dethroned.  This  man, 
whose  recklessness  of  principle  had  always  betrayed  him  into  enterprises 
to  which  he  was  in  other  respects  imequal,  concurred  without  hesitation 
in  the  proposed  work  of  destruction,  and  promised  the  sum  of  2000/. 

Time  now  demanded  that  the  final  arrangement  of  the  conspirators 
should  be  made.  Accordingly,  a  list  of  such  members  of  m^^^  p^_ 
both  houses  as  it  was  deemed  proper  to  save  was  agreed  oftha  oon- 
upon,  all  of  whom  were  to  receive  messages  a  short  space  ■?*'**«»• 
only  before  the  hour  of  assembly,  which  should  prevent  their  being  pre- 
sent Fawkes,  having  lighted  the  fatal  train,  was  to  escape  by  means  of 
a  vessel  awaiting  him  in  the  Thames  into  Flanders,  to  put  forth  amani- 
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ftib,  eaUiiig  vpoa  the  CatMie  powen  tat  tnpport,  and  to  Tetorn  ^Ritk 
1^  tpeedt  bringing  stores,  and  as  many  Tolnnteers  as  possible  from  among 
his  military  acquaintance  in  ^t  coimtry.  Percy,  as  known  to  the  court, 
was  to  seize  the  person  of  prince  Charl^S)  and  to  bear  him  in  a  carriage 
to  a  place  of  meeting.  Digby,  Tresham,  and  others,  were  to  do  the  same 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  then  under  the  protection  of  lord  Harring- 
ton. Catesby  undertook  to  proclaim  Charles  as  heir-apparent  at  Charing 
Cross ;  and  during  the  minority  of  the  sovereign  some  unnamed  person'* 
age  was  to  be  called  to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom*. 

The  weakness  manifest  in  these  calculations  is  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  courage,  the  perseverance,  and  the  secrecy  which  the  conqnrt- 
tors  had  hitherto  maintained.  Instead  of  being  able  to  accomplish  these 
after  schemes  to  which  their  attention  was  directed,  their  fitte  would 
have  been  to  perish  in  an  explosion  of  popular  feeling  hardly  less  sudden 
or  resistless  than  that  which  had  overwhelmed  the  victims  of  their  fiend- 
ish cruelty.  But  the  bigotry  which  rendered  them  so  insensible  to  the 
murderous  character  of  the  deed  they  were  about  to  perpetrate,  blinded 
them  to  the  obvious  difficulty  and  ruin  in  which  even  their  success  muBt 
necessarily  involve  them. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  July,  Catesby  had  disclosed  his  whole  puN 
pose  to  Greenway,  a  Jesuit,  and  through  him  to  Garnet  his  superior. 
Both  professed  to  discountenance  the  undertaking,  but  neither  made 
any  adequate  efibrt  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
txn  that  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  while  in  conference  with 
'  Winter  at  a  house  near  Enfield  Chase,  were  joined  unex- 
pectedly by  Tresham.  His  confused  manner  strengthened  the  suspi- 
oions  concerning  him  which  had  for  some  time  haunted  the  mind  of 
Catesby ;  and  his  present  object,  which  was  to  plead  that  his  relative  lord 
Moonteagle  might  be  spared,  and  to  urge  that  the  execution  of  the  plot 
should  be  deferred  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session,  added 
to  this  misgiving.  But  all  appearance  of  distrust  was  fbr  the  present 
suppressed,  and  the  parties  affected  to  concur  with  this  new  proposal. 

Within  a  week  of  the  end  of  October  lord  Moimteagle  arrang^  to  sup 
Letter  to  ^^^  ^  household  at  a  house  some  distance  from  town. 
Mmntsagle.  This  was  so  much  a  departure  from  his  lordship's  custom, 
Oct.  26.  ^^^  i^  occasioned  observation  at  the  time.  While  at  supper, 

a  servant  presented  him  with  a  letter,  received  from  a  tall  man  whose 
features  were  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  letter  proved 
10  be  without  date  or  signature,  and  appeared  to  be  written  in  a  dis- 
guised hand.  His  lordship  passed  it  to  a  gentleman  near  him  to  read  it 
aloud.  Hie  following  were  its  contents  :-^'*  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I 
.  have  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation ;  there- 
£nns  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse 

**  Winter*!  Oonfession  and  Digby*s  Letter  In  the  Oiuipowder  Treaaoni  and 
Cbsanwsyli  M&,  p^  a0,.ln  lingaid.     .  .     . 
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to  shift  off  your  ftttendaaee  al  tiut  parlUmeiit,  for  Qod  and  man  havt 
concmfod  to  pimiah  the  irickedneaa  of  Una  ttmo.  And  think  not  alightly 
of  thia  adrertiiem^t,  but  retire  into  your  own  country^  where  you  may 
expect  the  event  in  eafety ;  f<H*  thou^  there  be  no  appearance  of  any 
<ttr»  yet  I  aay  they  ehall  receive  a  terrible  blow  thia  parliament,  and  yet 
they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned, 
because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is 
past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter ;  and  I  hope  God  will  give  you 
the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 
you*." 

On  the  next  day,  the  gentleman  who  had  been  requested  to  read  the 
above  document  called  upon  Winter,  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  j^him 
of  what  had  happened ;  he  stated  moreover  that  the  letter  was  in  the 
hands  of  Cecil,  the  secretary  of  state.  The  gentleman  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  admonish  the  conspirator  to  lose  no  time  in  consulting  his 
safety  if  at  all  a  party  to  the  supposed  plot.  Winter,  after  the  first 
feeling  of  alarm,  affected  to  look  on  the  whole  as  a  jest,  but  seized  the 
earliest  moment  to  communicate  his  fears  to  Catesby.  Together  they 
procured  a  second  interview  with  Tresham  on  Enfield  Chase,  and  would 
there  have  dispatched  the  suspected  traitor,  had  he  net  disarmed  them 
of  their  purpose  by  the  explicitness  and  firmness  with  which  he  an- 
swered their  searching  questions.  Fawkes,  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, was  sent  to  examine  the  cellar,  and  reported  that  his  secret 
marks  all  remained  undisturbed.  It  was  now  confidently  hoped  that 
the  obscurity  of  the  letter  to  lord  Mounteagle  had  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  the  secretary,  and  that  the  '*  blow  "  might  yet  be  struck.  Fawkes, 
when  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  expressed  his  determination  to 
▼isit  the  cellar  daily  until  the  fifQi  of  November.  On  the  first  of  that 
immth  the  king  and  his  council  examined  and  re-examined  the  myste- 
rious letter,  but  nothing  further  became  known,  except  that  Treshiun,  on 
being  sought  out  by  Winter,  assured  him  that  the  mine  was  discovered. 

*  ArcliflBologia,  xii.  200.  "  It  may  be  asked,*'  sayi  Dr.  Lin|^ard,  '^  who  wat  the 
writer  of  this  totter  f  Instead  of  enumerating  the  different  conjectures  of  others,  we 
will  relate  what  serais,  from  Greenway's  manuscript,  to  have  been  tha  opinion  of 
the  conspirators  themselves.  They  attributed  it  to  Tresham,  and  suspected  a  secret 
understanding  between  him  and  lord  Mounteagle,  or  at  least  the  gentleman  who  was 
employed  to  read  the  letter  at  table.  They  were  convinced  that  IVesham  had  no 
sooner  given  his  consent  than  he  repented  of  it,  and  sought  to  break  up  the  plot 
without  betraying  his  associates.  His  first  expedient  was  to  persuade  them  to  retire 
to  Flanders  in  the  ship  which  he  had  hired  in  the  river.  He  next  wrote  the  letter, 
and  took  oare  to  inform  them  on  the  following  day  that  it  had  been  carried  to  the 
secretary,  in  hope  that  the  danger  of  discovery  would  induce  them  to  make  use  of 
the  opportuuity  of  escape.  In  this  he  would  have  uildonbtedly  succeeded,  had  not 
Us  rtt^ff*«g  been  defeated  by  the  superior  cimning  of  Cecil,  who  aUowed  no  search 
to  be  made  in  the  cellar.  From  that  moment  Tresham  avoided  ail  participation  in 
their  councils ;  and  when  they  fled,  he  remained  in  London  and  shewed  himself 
openly.  Ht  was  afterwaidt  appMiended  on  the  confession  of  some  of  the  prisoners, 
and  died  in  the  Tower  before  the  end  of  the  aftoath."  Bishop  Qoedman,  la  hit  an- 
swer to  Weldon^s  Court  of  King  Jamesi  says  '*  that  Tre^uun  sent  the  letter/' 
-Somers' Tracts,  ii.  i04. 
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Sndi  of  the  eonipiraton  as  belieyed  tUi  declaration  would  have  fled  the 
kingdom  at  once,  but  others  questioned  Tresham's  veracity,  whom  all 
had  learnt  by  this  time  to  r^^iurd  as  a  man  anxious  to  produce  a  failure 
of  the  plot  though  unwilling  to  betray  his  confederates.  Percy  himsdf, 
little  sensible  to  danger,  appealed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  com- 
panions, and  succeeded  in  Ininging  the  waverers  to  the  side  of  perse- 
verance. 

The  conspirators  met  together  so  late  as  the  day  preceding  the  ex- 
pected opening  of  parliament.  It  was  toward  the  evening  of  this  day 
that  the  lord  chamberlain,  in  pursuance  of  his  office,  parsed  through 

the  different  apartments  of  the  parliament  house,  to  see  that  the  usual 
preparations  were  made  for  the  session  to  commence  on  the  morrow,  and 
in  company  with  lord  Mounteagle,  he  entered  the  cellar,  where  Fawkes 
was  exposed  to  the  searching  gaze  of  the  chamberlain,  but  encountered 
it  without  dismay.  His  lordship  glanced  with  seeming  indifference  round 
the  place,  and  observing  to  the  supposed  servant  of  Percy  that  his  master 
had  provided  a  large  supply  of  fuel,  retired.  Fawkes  informed  Percy 
of  what  had  passed,  and  returned  to  his  post,  determined  to  light  the 
train  and  involve  himself  and  his  assailants  in  a  common  ruin  should 
danger  approach. 

At  length  the  morning  of  the  dfth  of  November  arrived.   It  was  aboot 

two  o'clock  when  Fawkes,  opening  the  door  of  the  cellar, 

6th  Not.         made  his  appearance  in  the  street,  and  was  instantly  seised 

Seizure  of  ,         -,.      rni.  rr  .  .  ^  .,  * 

Fawkes.  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate,  who  with  a  few 

chosen  attendants  was  in  waiting  for  him.  Two  hours  only 
had  elapsed  when  James  and  his  coimcil  assembled,  and  every  question 
was  urged  adapted  to  elicit  from  the  prisoner  disclosures  with  reqiect 
to  his  accomplices,  but  without  effect.  Nor  was  the  torture  resorted  to 
in  the  Tower  more  successful,  until  the  offender  learnt  that  his  compa* 
nions  had  given  evidence  against  themselves  by  appearing  in  arma. 

These,  on  learning  that  Fawkes  had  been  apprehended, 
Sltpiiiu^     fled  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  his  hunting  party  at  Dun- 

church.  The  guests  of  Sir  Everard  becoming  aware  gene- 
rally of  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  so  many  strangers  to  his 
residence,  soon  began  to  disperse ;  and  the  fugitive  conspirators,  pursued 
from  all  points  by  enemies,  took  refuge  with  their  attendanU  in  Hol- 
beach  House  in  Worcestershire.  Digby,  Rockwood,  Grant,  Key^ 
Littleton,  and  the  two  Winters,  were  made  prisoners ;  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  the  Wrights,  courted  death  from  the  weapons  of  their  assailants, 
and  died  of  their  wounds.  Tresham  remained  in  London  without  con- 
cealment, but  was  implicated  by  the  confessions  of  his  brethren,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  commitment. 

Two  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the  prisoners  were  brou§^t 
to  trial — a  space  employed  by  the  government  in  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  further  ramifications  of  the  plot    Digby  and  his  associates,  whea 
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put  on  their  trial,  admitted  the  general  charge  preferred  against  them, 
but  denied  that   the  conspiracy  had  originated  with  the 

•  Trial  nnil 

Jesuits,  as  was  afiBrmed  by  their^  accusers,  or  that  it  had     execution 
been  at  all  sanctioned  by  them.    They  also  attempted 
to  vindicate  their  own  conduct  by  referring  to  the  sufferings  of  them- 
selves and  their  brethren ;  to  the  king's  forgetfiilness  of  the  promises 

which  he  had  made  on  their  behalf;  and  to  the  great  improbability  of 
their  obtaining  any  release  from  the  intolerance  that  oppressed  them, 

except  by  the  means  which  they  had  resolved  to  employ..  Such  was 
their  demeanor  at  the  trial,  and  in  the  same  state  of  mind  they  appeared 
on  the  scaffold,  and  met  their  fate  as  traitors. 

The  Jesuits  who  were  ascertained  to  have  been  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  conspirators,  and  who  were  with  much  reason 
suspected  of  having  been  parties  to  the  treason,  were  the  Ca«e  of  the 
three  whose  names  have  already  occurred — Gerard,  Green-  sUmariei. 
way,  and  Garnet.  Of  these,  the  two  former  escaped  to  the 
continent :  Giamet,  after  a  search  of  many  days,  was  found  secreted  in  a 
bouse  at  Henlip,  in  Worcestershire,  the  residence  of  the  brother-in-law 
of  lord  Mounteagle.  That  both  Greenway  and  Garnet  knew  of  the 
conspiracy  is  unquestionable ;  and  that  they  might  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  its  progress  is  as  little  open  to  reasonable  dispute.  Garnet 
himself  at  length  confessed  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  plot ;  but 
pleaded  that  he  became  possessed  of  the  fatal  secret  under  the  seal  of 
confession,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Catholic  church,  did  not 
allow  of  disclosure,  even  in  such  a  case.  It  was,  however,  his  further 
confession  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation  which,  as  it  served  to  take 
£rom  his]|^own  affirmations  and  those  of  his  disciples  pearly  all  their 
▼alue,  contributed  most  to  determine  his  sentence  and  its  execution. 
Concerning  '^  lawful  equivocation,"  Garnet  stated, "  that  the  speech,  by 
equivocation,  being  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  speech  may  be  without 
perjury  confirmed  by  oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  way,  though  it  were  by 
receiving  the  sacrament,  if  just  necessity  so  require."  An  historian, 
whose  sympathy  is  never  wanting  when  the  Catholic  priesthood  are  the 
sufferers,  is  constrained  to  remark  on  this  passage,  that  *'  the  man  who 
maintained  such  opinions  could  not  reasonably  complain  if  the  king 
refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  and  permitted  the  law 
to  take  its  course*."  From  Garnet  we  see  that  false  views  of  religion 
may  reconcile  a  connivance  with  treason  and  murder  in  their  worst 
forms,  with  the  highest  pretensions  to  sanctity.  It  is  ever  the  work  of 
fanaticism  to  plead  the  supposed  will  of  the  Almighty  as  enjoining  acts 
oi  inhumanity ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  true  religion  to  inculcate  the 
lessons  of  social  justice  as  in  perpetual  harmony  with  the  lessons  of 
piety,  as  partaking  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  enforced  by  the  same 
sanctions.    What  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  religiously  right. 

*  liingard,  iz.  87* 
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The  hiitonm  just  adyerted  to  remariiB  with  respect  to  Garnet,  iImC 
"  hiB  pioiiB  and  constant  demeanour  excited  the  a3rmp&thy  of  the  crowd ; 
their  vociferations  checked  the  impatience  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
cruel  operation  of  quartering  was  deferred  until  he  was  fUlly  dead.** 
Yes,  and  he  might  have  added  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  supersti- 
tion which  these  men  laboured  so  much,  and  haaarded  so  much  to  pro- 
pagate, that  its  votaries  spoke  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  influence  of 
this  distinguished  saint,  contending  that  on  the  straw  stained  by  his 
blood  the  impress  of  his  celestial  countenance  could  be  traced* . 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  deferred  from  the  5th  of  November 
Meetinir  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  when  the  king  congratulated  the  two  houses 
Pariiamenti  on  the  detection  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  as  being 
Nov.  9.  li^^Q  legg  than  the  prevention  of  a  second  deluge ;   and 

on  their  escape  from  a  destruction,  which,  as  inflicted  by  unconscious 
elements,  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  as  proceeding  from  the  vrorst 
passions  of  men,  as  from  the  rage  of  the  most  ferocious  among  brute 
creatures.  The  parties  concerned  in  the  great  treason  were  described 
as  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  their  direful  purpose  without  any 
real  provocation ;  and  the  intelligence  which  had  led  to  such  a  construc- 
tion of  lord  Mounteagle's  letter,  as  rendered  it  the  clue  to  so  dark  a 
labyrinth,  was  noticed  as  approaching  the  miraculousf.  But  the  danger 
being  so  happily  passed,  it  would  behove  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
to  deliberate  without  passion  on  the  course  best  to  be  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  that  religious  body  which  not  a  few  perhaps  would  be  disposed 
to  look  upon  as  more  or  less  implicated  in  this  enormity.  In  any  di»- 
oussion  on  this  subject  it  would  be  manifestly  proper  to  avoid  all  reflec- 
tion on  the  great  Catholic  powers,  as  though  they  were  capable  of  re- 
garding such  a  deed  with  any  measure  of  approval.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  more  religious  parties  than  one  against  which 
the  charge  of  cruelty  might  be  proved.  The  Puritan,  who  declared  the 
Papist  excluded  from  salvation,  was  so  far  the  creature  of  intolerance,  in 

*  Osborne,  436.  The  following  anecdote  will  indicate  bow  much  the  moat  deCsr- 
miiied  of  the  conKpirators  were  under  the  influence  of  superstitious  impressions. 
**  Greenway  relates  an  incident  which  occurred  while  they  were  at  work,  and  which 
perhaps  Is  worth  repeating  as  an  instance  of  the  gross  superstition  of  the  times,  and 
also  as  evincing  the  workings  of  conscience  on  the  minds  of  the  conspirators  as  they 
proceeded  with  their  design.  They  were  one  day  surprised  by  the  sound  of  the 
tolling  of  a  bell,  wliich  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  under  ths 
parliament  house;  all  siupended  their  labour,  and  listened  with  alarm  and  uneasi- 
ness to  the  mysterious  sound.  Fawkes  was  sent  for  from  his  station  alwve ;  the 
tolling  still  eontinued,  and  was  distinctly  heard  bv  him  as  well  as  the  others.  Moch 
wondering  at  this  prodigy,  thev  sprinkled  the  wall  with  holy  water,  when  the  sound 
instantly  ceased.  Upon  this  they  resumed  their  labour,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
tolling  commenced  again,  and  again  was  silenced  by  the  application  of  holy  water. 
This  process  was  repeated  frequently  for  several  days,  till  at  length  the  unearthly 
sound  was  heard  no  more !  *'  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  46. 

t  The  courtiers  gave  the  credit  of  this  miracle  to  the  king,  though  it  no  doubt 
•Mouged  to  CeciL-^Whiwood,  H.  171. 
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luft  niftj6tty*8  opimoti,  m  to  be  ^^  worthy  of  fire.''  In  judging,  therefore, 
4>f  the  connexion  between  the  recent  plot,  and  the  great  body  of  Catho*- 
Uee,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  punish  the  whole  for  the  delinquency 
of  a  part ;  and  a  distinction  was  to  be  observed  between  the  character 
of  a  system,  and  certain  extravagant  speculations  entertained  by  a  few 
only  among  the  many  by  whom  that  system  might  have  been  embraced. 

In  conclusion,  the  monarch  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
before  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  design  of  parUaments.  On 
this  subject  he  had  not  spoken  sufficiently  in  his  former  address.  It  is 
true  the  topic  was  always  familiar  to  the  mind  of  kings,  and  espe*- 
cially  to  one  who  had  long  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  state  where  a  popular 
legislature,  and  constituted  much  as  in  England,  had  long  existed.  But 
the  last  three  years  had  afforded  the  means  of  closer  inspection,  and  the 
monarch  was  now  fully  apprised  that  the  high  oourt  of  parliament  in 
his  new  dominions  consisted  of  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  of 
gentlemen  and  burgesses  representing  the  shires  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom ;  that  these  existed  as  the  king's  grpat  council,  assembled  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  new  laws,  or  of  interpreting  or  abrogating  the 
old.  From  such  assemblies  all  private  resentment  was  to  be  excluded ; 
nor  were  they  the  place  for  the  exhibition  of  a  vain  eloquence,  or  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  censorious  wit.  It  was  the  grave  national  assembly, 
where  laws  might  be  instituted,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  the  monarch, 
or  in  independence  of  him,  but  was  far  from  being  the  place  where  every 
rash  novelist  might  obtrude  his  crude  conceptions  at  pleasiure.  **  Nay, 
rather  could  I  wish,"  said  the  monarch,  *'  that  those  busy  heads  should 
remember  that  law  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  whosoever  came  to  pro^ 
pose  a  new  law  to  the  people,  behoved  publicly  to  present  himself  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  that  in  case  the  law  were  not  allowed,  he  should 
be  hanged  therevrith*." 

Widely  different  were  the  impressions  made  by  this  speech.    The 
court  saw  in  it  the  proofs  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  a 
moderation,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  rose  to  mag-  ^'"§'^'^? 
nanimity.    The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  able  king^s  speech. 
to  conceal  their  astonishment  and  displeasure,  on  being 
told,  and  at  such  a  moment,  that  their  religion  was  in  a  nearer  alliance 
with  cruelty  than  that  of  the  Papist.    They  needed  no  further  evidence 
to  disclose  to  them  the  alarming  fact,  that  the  king  himself  was  much 
more  a  Papist  than  a  Protestant. 

Thia  eonolusbn  was  not  at  all  weakened  when  it  became  known  that 
even  at  this  time  James  was  meditatitig  a  union  between  the  heir  appa^ 
rent  to  the  crown  of  Sngland  and  the  infanta  of  Spain.  The  treaty 
-at  length  adjusted  on  this  matter,  promised,  with  the  v^e  of  prince 
Henry,  the  annual  pension  of  a  million  of  ducats,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Flanders.    It  also  Battered  the  vanity  of  the  English  monarch 

♦  Pari.  Hiat  i.  1065— lee3i 
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by  devolving  on  him  the  office  of  arbitrator  with  req^eet  to  such  tfaeolo- 
gk»d  grounds  of  dissension  as  should  arise  among  the  nations  of  £urope. 
In  return  it  was  stipulated  that  the  king  should  aid  his  Catholic  majestj 
in  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  piotestant  states  of  Holland.  Such  were  the 
conditions  of  the  Spanish  match— so  prominent  a  topic  in  the  history  of 
this  reign.  It  was  the  error  of  James*  to  suppose  that  the  union  of  his 
son  with  any  princess  in  the  families  of  the  lesser  potentates  of  Europe 
would  be  an  event  detracting  necessarily  from  the  dignity  of  his  crown. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  unpopular  character  of  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  Spain,  and  the  constant  artifice  of  the  Spanish  court, 
James  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  of  seeing  such  a  union  between  the 
two  crowns ; — and  it  is  to  the  fondness  with  which  this  hope  was  already 
indulged  that  we  must  look  for  the  main  cause  of  the  solicitude  evinced 
by  the  king  to  restrain  the  threatened  outbreak  of  protestant  feeling  at 
this  juncture. 

But  however  strong  or  various  the  feeling  with  which  the  king's  speech 

was  listened  to^  it  happened  that  time  was  allowed  for 
prorw<S!'       ^^  strongest  feelings  to  become  tempered  by  reflectioa 

before  any  public  opportunity  was  afforded  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  them.  James  announced,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his 
speech,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  to  the  21st  of  January. 

The  first  object  of  the  two  houses  on  their  being  re-assembled  was  to 
A.D.  1006,  enact  that  the  5th  of  November  should  be  observed  for  ever 
Jan.  21.  1^  n  day  of  public  thanksgiving.    This  act  was  introduc- 

tory to  a  revision  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  professors  of  the  Cathohc 
faith;  and  while  some  additions  were  made  to  the  existing  statutes, 
means  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of  the 
—,  ..  whole.  On  this  amended  code  a  Catholic  historian  re- 
against  Catho-  marks,  that  **  It  repealed  none  of  the  laws  then  in  force, 
lies  made  more  but  added  to  their  severity  by  two  new  bills,  containing 
moro  than  seventy  articles,  inflicting  penalties  on  the 
Catholics  in  all  their  several  capacities  of  masters,  servants,  husbands, 
parents,  children,  heirs,  executors,  patrons,  barristers,  and  physicians. 
First — Catholic  recusants  were  forbidden  under  particular  penalties  to 
appear  at  court,  to  dwell  within  the  boundaries,  or  ten  miles  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  City  of  London ;  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion  more  than 
five  miles  from  their  homes,  without  a  special  license  under  the  signa- 
tures of  four  neighbouring  magistrates.  Second— They  were  made  in- 
capable of  practising  in  surgery  or  physic,  or  in  the  common  or  civil 
law ;  of  acting  as  judges,  clerks,  or  officers  in  any  court  or  corporation ; 
of  presenting  to  the  livings,  schools,  or  hospitals  in  their  gift ;  or  of  per- 
forming the  offices  of  administrators,  executors,  or  guardians.  Third — 
Unless  they  were  married  by  a  Protestant  minister,  each  party  was 
made  to  forfeit  every  benefit  to  which  he  or  she  might  otherwise  be 
entitled  from  the  property  of  the  other;  unless  their  children  were  bap- 
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tized  by  a  Protettant  miniBter  within  a  manth  after  the  Urth,  each  omit- 
sion  sabjected  them  to  a  fine  of  100/. ;  and  if  after  death  they  were  not 
buried  in  a  Protestant  cemetery,  their  executors  were  liable  to  pay  for 
each  corpse  the  sum  of  20/.  Fourth — Every  child  sent  for  education 
beyond  the  sea  was  from  that  moment  debarred  from  taking  any  benefit 
by  devise,  descent,  or  gift,  until  be  should  return  and  conform  to  the 
Established  Church;  all  such  benefit  being  assigned  by  law  to  the  Pro- 
testant next  of  kin.  Fifth — ^Every  recusant  was  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  name :  his  house  might 
be  searched,  his  books  and  furniture,  having  or  thought  to  have  any 
relation  to  his  worship  or  religion,  might  be  burnt,  and  hb  horses  and 
arms  might  be  taken  from  him  at  any  time  by  the  order  of  neighbouring 
magistrates.  Sixth — All  the  existing  penalties  for  absence  from  church 
were  continued,  but  with  two  improvements:  1.  It  was  made  optional 
in  the  king,  whether  he  would  take  the  fine  of  20/.  per  lunar  month,  or 
in  lieu  of  it  all  the  personal  and  two-thirds  of  the  real  estate ;  and  2. 
Every  householder,  of  whatever  religion,  receiving  Catholic  visitors,  or 
keeping  Catholic  servants,  was  liable  to  pay  for  each  individual  10/.  per 
lunar  month.  Seventh — A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  those  Catholics  who 
denied,  and  those  who  admitted  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the  pontiffs. 
The  former,  who  it  was  supposed  would  take  the  oath,  were  liable  by 
law  to  no  other  penalties  than  those  which  have  been  enumerated :  the 
latter  were  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
personal  property,  and  of  the  rents  of  their  lands  during  life ;  or  if  they 
were  married  women,  to  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol,  until  they 
shouldjrepent  of  their  obstinacy,  and  submit  to  take  the  oath*." 

Concerning  these  laws,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  must  be  viewed 

in  connexion  with  all  the  circumstances  to  which  they  in  --    .     .      » 

,    .         .  •    -  .    ,       The  justice  of 

great  part  owe  their  existence,  before  we  attempt  to  judge  th«M  pmal 

of  their  expediency  or  justice.  If  not  so  regarded,  they  1?^»  <5**«*- 
will  lead  us  into  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  much  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
In  practice,  the  new  code  existed  more  as  a  machinery  to  be  applied  when 
occasion  should  require,  than  as  a  body  of  enactments  to  be  generally 
enforced ;  and  to  account  for  the  number  and  severity  of  its  provisions, 
we  have  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  terror  and  resentment  excited  by 
the  late  conspiracy,  but  to  recall  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the  English 
Catholics  under  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  the  endless  intrigues  to  which 
they  had  resorted  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  evidently  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  return  of  such  timesf*  Much  also  of  the  rigour  which  some- 
times marked  the  administration  of  these  statutes  must  be  ascribed  to  the 

•  Liogmrd,  iz.  94—97. 

t  Jamet  ooiifei«ed  to  hU  pftrlisment  in  1614,  that  there  wa«  whole  ooontiee  in 
which  not  more  than  two  or  three  maffittratct  were  to  be  fotu^  who  could  be  in- 
dooed  to  proceed  sgsiAit  reciiMnts«— ParL  Hiit.  i.  1 160» 
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sensadon  produced  mboat  this  time  by  the  detfli  of  Hemjr 
May4.         ^^-  ^^  Fnmce — that  great  monarch  havhig  beta  cut  off  by 

the  hand  of  a  fknatie  of  the  Catholic  commimios. 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  denying  the  abstract  right  of  one  claia  of 
religionists  thns  to  eontrol  and  repress  another ;  nor  can  we  doubt  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  any  penal  code  which,  generally  domiant,  can 
be  occasionally  called  into  action  to  serve  a  sinister  purpose,  as  well  as 
to  meet  a  foreseen  emergency.  But  such  was  the  state  of  fieeling  and 
of  parties  in  England  at  this  period,  that  we  feel  as  little  difficulty  in 
affirming  that  laws  of  a  repressive  character  had  been  rendered  not 
only  expedient  but  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  that  to 
the  strong  Protestant  zeal  of  the  men  who  framed  these  enactmoits 
the  nation  owes  the  entire  fkbric  of  its  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Admitting  the  English  Catholics  at  this  time  to  have  been  much  fewo* 
than  the  Protestants,  their  connexion  with  the  great  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent, always  ready  to  abet  the  schemes  of  the  treasonable  among 
them,  must  have  continued  to  render  their  unrestrained  machinations 
not  a  little  fbrmidable.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  as  little  likely  to  be 
forgotten  as  the  Gunpowder  Treason.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
men  who  most  loudly  demanded  the  suppression  of  Papists  by  means 
of  statutes  and  penalties,  were  persuaded  that  this  course  was  one 
made  strictly  necessary  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  Nor 
was  this  view  of  their  circumstances  so  unreasonable  as  modem  im- 
pressions may  lead  us  to  suppose. 

It  is  matter,  however,  for  the  sincerest  gratitude,  that  the  gpreat  prin- 
ciples of  social  justice  are  now  so  far  separated  from  the  control  of 
any  religious  creed,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  so  far  understood,  as  to 
make  a  policy,  which  was  not  without  its  apparent  justice  and  necessity 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  altogether  unsuited  to  our  times.  Dispas- 
sionate reflection  on  this  momentous  subject  must  suggest,  that  the 
social  atmosphere  may  be  charged  to  such  a  pitch  of  fanaticism,  either 
civil  or  religious,  as  would  render  laws  partaking  strongly  of  the 
nature  of  intolerance  both  patriotic  and  humane ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  such  an  absence  of  this  element  of  mischief,  as  to 
make  the  slightest  interference  with  the  religious  preference  of  our 
neighbour  an  act  manifestly  iniquitous.  The  former  state  of  things  waa  in 
no  small  degree  that  which  existed  in  this  country  on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Stuart ;  the  latter  is  that  by  which  our  own  times  are  happily 
distinguished.  The  extent  to  which  we  allow  oiir  moral  principles  and 
natural  sympathies  to  be  perverted  by  our  religious  peculiarities,  is  the 
measure  in  which  we  are  incapable  of  rightly  using  religious  liberty, 
and  in  which  our  title  to  such  liberty  must  be  defective.  The  man 
must  resolve  to  be  just  who  will  deserve  to  be  free.  He  must  give 
lucid  proof  that  he  is  a  friend  to  humanity,  before  he  can  safely  be 
intrusted  with  a  power  ^hat  may  be  employed  to  its  injury. 
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Necetsitlet  of  the  government — Connesdon  between  granting  suppUet  and  redrett 
of  grievanoet— Parliament  prorogaed — Re-assembled — The  king's  speech— Ques- 
tion of  the  nnion  with  Scotland — Difficulties  of  that  measure— Report  of  the 
coromissioneri — ^The  project  resisted  by  the  Commons— >Mized  motivet  of  that 
awembly  in  this  prooeedJng — Question  of  natoralliation  litigated — Conduct  of 
James  adverse  to  his  arbitrary  policy^His  favouritism — Wealth  lavished  on 
such  persons — Cecil,  his  character,  and  embarrassments— Parliament  assembled — 
Proposed  adjustment  of  the  revenue — Disputes  between  the  common  lawyers  and 
the  civilians — Dr.  Cowell — Extravagant  maxims  avowed  by  the  king— Spirited 
conduct  of  the  Commons — The  question  of  imposts  as  argued  by  both  parties^ — 
Feudal  burdens— Dissolution  of  Uie  king's  first  parliament— Death  of  Cecil — His 
condition  as  a  sucoeiiful  courtier  described. 

But  the  object  of  the  king  in  assembling  his  parliament  was  less  to 
obtain  its  assistance  in  suppressing  the  Catholic  faith,  than 
to  procure  means  of  escape  from  pecuniary  embarrass-  Jh^^yJJJ^. 
ment — a  species  of  difficulty  from  which  James  was  never  meat,  Jan.  21. 
free,  but  which  had  now  become  such  as  to  be  no  longer 
supportable.    Nor  did  the  Commons  seem  insensible  to  the  necessities 
of  the  monarch  ;  and  so  acceptable  was  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  that 
James  could  not  forbear  sending  a  message  to  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  gratification.     But  it  soon  became  evident  that  if 
the  Commons  were  disposed  to  exercise  an  unwonted  liberality  with 
regard  to  the  money  of  the  people,  it  was  on  the  assumption  that  a 
similar  temper  would  be  evinced  by  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  a 
redress  of  the  popular  grievances. 

In  the  history  of  the  grants  of  money  to  the  crown  by  our  parliaments 
conditions  of  this  nature  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  king  was  accustomed  to  state  his  necessities,  when  the  Connexion  be- 
parliament  dwelt  on  those  matters  by  which  the  subject  felt  granting  of 
himself  aggrieved,  the  promise  to  replenish  the  royal  trea-  supplies  and 
sury  being  generally  accompanied  with  a  provision  that  gHevan^ 
the  evils  which  had  formed  the  topic  of  complaint  should 
be  lessened  or  removed.    In  this  manner,  much  more  than  in  any,  or 
than  in  all  others,  were  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  obtained  and  per* 
petuated — being  more  the  price  of  the  treasure,  and  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  than  of  their  blood.     From  the  favourable  course 
which  the  dehberations  of  the  lower  house  had  taken,  James  began  to 
flatter  himself  that  no  such  condition  would  be  attached  to  the  present 
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grant — a  conclusion  equally  agreeable  to  his  love  of  ease,  and  his  no- 
tions of  regal  independence;  but  the  monarch  was  not  long  in  disco- 
vering his  mistake.  The  Commons  were  so  far  from  seeking  the 
fnvour  of  the  king  in  heedlessness  of  popular  grievances,  that  the 
numerous  evils  of  this  nature  now  complained  of  led  James  to  say  the 
malcontents  must  have  sent  an  O  yes !  (a  crier)  through  the  land  in 
search  of  them.  Among  the  matters  stated  as  demanding  immediate 
attention,  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  evils  of  purveyance,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  ruling  clergy  in  silencing  so  many  godly  ministers,  and 
of  various  abuses  iu  the  courts  of  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

But  the  bishops  and  temporal  peers  vied  with  each  other  in  aid  of  the 
prerogative ;  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mo- 
obudneil  narch,  that  ]a  royal  message  announced  the  pleasure  with 

which  the  sovereign  witnessed  those  expressions  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.  A  sum  which,  added  to  that  voted  by  the  clergy 
in  Convocation,  reached  the  unusual  amount  of  450,000/.,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  government  without  any  remedy  being  secured  for  those 
numerous  grievances  to  which  the  more  patriotic  numbers  had  called 
its  attention.  It  should  be  added  that  this  vote,  which  much  artifice 
and  some  faithless  promises  were  employed  to  procure,  was  determined 
by  a  majority  of  seven  only  in  a  house  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four ; 
and  that  large  as  the  sum  was,  it  fell  50,000/.  short  of  what  were  said 
to  be  the  existing  debts  of  the  crown, — debts  described  as  resulting  in 
great  part  from  deficiencies  at  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  and  from  the 
expenses  attending  the  journey  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  to 
England.  Another  circumstance,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
success  of  the  coiut  party,  was  the  delight  experienced  by  the  house  on 
learning  the  falsehood  of  a  report  affirming  his  majesty  to  have  been  assas- 
sinated at  some  distance  from  London.  So  general  was  the  apprehen- 
sion excited,  and  the  joy  to  which  it  gave  place,  that  ^  as  the  king  ap- 
proached the  metropolis  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  court  went  to  meet 
him.  The  parliament  sent  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  with  four  knights 
more,  to  welcome  him.  The  speaker,  with  his  mace,  went  beyond  the 
Park  comer  to  bring  him  in ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren 
went  to  him  after  supper,  to  congratulate  his  safety.  To  all  which  he 
made  several  harangues,  as  likewise  to  the  people's  acclamations  the 
next  day  as  he  went  to  the  sermon ;  telling  them  that  he  took  these 
demonstrations  more  kindly  than  if  they  had  won  a  battle  for  him. 
That  a  better  king  they  might  have,  but  a  more  loving  and  careful  one 
for  their  good  they  could  not.  That  these  signs  were  the  more  welcome 
to  him,  for  that  foreign  ambassadors  might  see  the  vanity  of  those  reports 
that  were  spread  abroad  in  other  countries  of  mislike  and  distaste  be- 
tween him  and  his  people*." 

James  having  succeeded  in  the  great  object  for  which  he  ever  con- 

*  Pari  Hut  i.  1003*1071 ;  Winwood,  il,  204. 
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▼ened  such  assemblies — a  supply  of  money — ^prorogued  the  Psrlitment 
parliament,  audy  which  was  rarely  to  be  heard  from  a  Stuart  {i^^.  * 
sovereign  on  such  occasions,  in  terms  of  commendation. 

But  the  parliament  prorogued  in  May  was  assembled  again  in  the 
following  November,  when  the  king  betrayed  his  fore-  Re<M8«robled. 
bodings  of  a  stormy  session  in  a  lengthened  admonitory  —The  king's 
address.  There  was  room  to  fear  that  the  time  had  come  'I*®^^* 
when  the  various  matters  which  the  people  had  learnt  to  denominate 
grievances  would  be  urged  on  the  notice  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  evaded*  James  commenced  accordingly  by 
praising  '*  the  moderation  and  discretion  "  which,  in  the  end,  had  cha- 
racterised the  proceedings  of  the  last  session,  but  could  not  abstain 
from  expressing  his  regret  that  some  restless  persons  should  have,  taken 
so  much  pains  to  bring  together  all  possible  matters  of  complaint.  He 
had  observed  also  that  some  of  the  questions  broached  on  that  occasion 
were  more  popular  than  profitable,  either  for  that  council  or  the  com- 
monwealth; and  that  there  were  some  tribunes  of  the  people  whose 
mouths  could  not  be  stopped  from  matters  respecting  the  Puritans  and 
purveyance.  As  to  the  Puritans,  they  were  the  parents  of  every  disorder 
in  the  church  and  the  state — the  great  patrons  of  schism — and  the  king 
had  ever  esteemed  schismatics  and  heretics  as  subject  to  the  same  curse. 
Such  as  were  prepared  to  renew  the  late  complaints  on  the  subject  c{ 
purveyance  were  informed  that  monarchs  are  accountable  to  Qod  only ; 
but  that  the  dissolution  of  parliaments  might  bring  with  it  the  retri- 
butions of  a  sort  of  doomsday,  the  sovereign  being  then  empowered  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  members  of  parliament  on  the  person  of  the  ordinary 
subject.  That  all  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  his  irrespon- 
sible supremacy  in  this  respect  might  be  prevented,  James  condescended 
to  advise  that  should  any  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  presume  to  soar,  like 
Icarus  with  his  wings  of  wax,  into  regions  above  ihca  proper  element, 
the  discretion  of  the  house  might  be  employed  to  check  such  sallies  of 
impertinence,  lest  so  honourable  a  body  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
petulant  excesses  of  a  few  only  among  its  members. 

This  speech,  it  will  be  observed,  embraced  a  twofold  attack ;  first,  on 
the  character  of  the  Puritans,  and  secondly,  on  the  independence  of  par- 
liament. The  former  was  a  species  of  misrepresentation  in  which  the 
king  had  so  often  indulged,  that  it  had  lost  both  its  novelty  and  effect. 
The  latter  was  a  threat  more  suited  to  the  air  of  Turkey  than  to  that  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  pointed  to  a  course  of  policy  which  after- 
wards did  much  more  to  loosen  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  than  to 
extinguish  freedom  of  debate  among  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Thus  instructed  and  warned  by  the  monarch,  the  commons  addressed 
themselves  to  business ;  and  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  the  first 
question  submitted  to  their  consideration  was  the  union  with  Scotland. 
James  professed  to  cherish  the  most  impartial  solicitude  for  the  interests 
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of  his  old  and  lieW  subjects,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  bis  anxiety 
Q«Mttioii  of  ^<^t  tbey  migbt  become  in  all  respects  the  same  people, 
^union  with  This  otiiott  accomplished,  James  persuaded  himself  that 
MoU^'oTthe  *^^  stubborn  kirk  of  the  north  might  be  iissimilated  to  the 
king  in  uq^ng  more  obsequious  establishment  he  had  (bund  in  the  south ; 
*••  the  power  of  the  crown  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 

so  ample  in  the  one,  being  extended  to  the  other ;  while  in  the  general 
laws  of  the  two  kingdoms,  once  submitted  to  rerision  in  order  to  their 
Nearer  assimilation,  many  inconrenient  prorisions  might  possibly  be 
modified  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  court 
iltandard.  But  these  and  similar  designs,  which,  amid  much  good 
intention,  furnished  the  king  with  his  most  powerful  motires  in  pressing 
this  question,  exetted  no  such  influence,  or  rather  produced  a  directly 
opposite  impression  on  the  more  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  his  people. 
The  prejudices  which  had  so  long  dirided  Scotland  and  England  were 

Dof  the  most  inveterate  description,  and  had  been  in  no 
the  mewm^  ■*'^*^  degree  strengthened  on  both  sides  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  each  as  to  wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained.  If  the 
inrasion  of  Edward  I.  was  a  war  of  power  against  right,  it  must  be 
temembered  that  during  several  centuries  no  state  at  war  with  England 
had  found  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  sword  of  Scotland  against  her  either 
tt  home  or  abroad.  By  these  means,  the  northern  counties  of  England 
were  rendered  insecure  and  comparatively  desert  through  many  gene- 
rations. James,  moreover,  had  been  so  lavish  of  his  bounty  towards  his 
countrymen  since  his  accession,  that  no  man  could  place  confidence  in 
bis  professions  of  impartiality  where  such  persons  were  concerned.  It 
was  well  known  also,  that  if  the  English  were  indisposed  to  confess  them- 
velves  as  no  more  than  the  equals  of  their  neighbours,  there  was  as  little 
disposition  in  their  neighbours  to  brook  the  slightest  mark  of  inferiority. 
The  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  three  years  since  to 
deliberate  on  this  subject  were  now  called  upon  for  their 
c^^adoiMiB.  '^P^-  Their  recommendations  were,  that  all  hostile  laws 
between  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  repealed ;  that  the 
border  courts  should  be  abolished;  that  both  nations  should  b^  subject 
to  the  same  commercial  regulations ;  and  that  all  persons  naturalized  in 
ihe  one  kingdom  should  be  deemed  naturalized  in  the  other.  These 
provisions  were  far  from  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  scheme  which 
frequently  passed  before  the  imagination  of  the  sovereign  as  that  which 
might  be  realized  in  connexion  with  this  great  question.  But  James 
was  no*sooner  apprized  of  this  report,  than  he  assumed  the  new  title  of 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  scrupled  not  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England 
With  those  of  Scotland*  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  usurp  the 
whole  power  of  the  legislature ;  for  though  the  commissioners  had  re* 
ceived  their  appointment  from  parliament,  their  recommendation  poa^ 
sessed  not  the  lightest  authority  until  sanctioned  by  parliament    This 
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one  proceeding,  during  tlie  existing  feeling  on  the  subject,  was  enough 
to  have  prejudiced  the  whole  scheme  irrecoverably. 

When  the  matters  recommended  by  the  commissioners  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  commons,  it  was  resolved  that  the  hostile  xhe  proposal 
laws  adverted  to  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  border  resiited  by  tk« 
courts  should  be  at  once  abolished ;  but  the  proposal  to 
equalize  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  power 
of  naturalization,  were  points  to  which  many  objections  were  taken. 
James  addressed  the  house  by  letter  and  in  person,  in  the  hope  of  suby 
duing  an  opposition  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  unreasonable,  and 
even  factious.    But  the  effect  of  his  zeal  was  only  to  exasperate  the 
dissentients,  and  to  call  forth  refledtions  with  respect  to  himself  and  his 
coimtrymen,  which  rendered  it  probable  that  the  commons  would  rather 
appeal  to  the  sword  &an  submit  to  adopt  the  measure  before  them. 
One  member  remarked  that  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Milan,  though  included 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  had  no  more  power  on  that 
account  to  trade  with  Castile.     Another  speaker  observed  that  the 
Romans  were  fkr  from  lavishing  the  privileges  of  their  citizenship  on 
all  the  colonies  or  cities  belonging  to  their  empire,  that  dictinction  being 
**  communicable  as  a  special  favour,  and  only  at  the  benevolence  of  the 
senate."     Some,  like  Paul,  might  be  botn  to  this  immunity ;  others, 
like  Lysias,  were  "  fain  to  obtain  it  for  a  great  sum/*    An  equalized 
trade  with  the  French,  said  another  senator,  might  be  equitable,  as  from 
them  wine  and  other  commodities  were  obtained  in  lieu  of  our  wool  and 
cloth.    But  the  Scots — ^what  had  they  to  offer  f    Their  most  valuable 
productions  were  eggs  and  barnacles,  and  it  might  be  a  few  drugs  to 
cure  the  jaundice.  **  Nature,**  said  another  of  these  dispassionate  orators, 
•*  has  taught  every  nation  a  particular  ingenuity  to  provide  for  its  own 
necessities,  which,  upon  the  access  of  another,  must  be  either  exceeded, 
and  so  undone,  or  go  beyond  the  new  comer  and  ruin  him.    Therefore, 
since  we  had  no  want  of  inhabitants  of  our  own,  such  a  beggarly  addition 
must  needs  be  destructive.    The  Scot,  like  the  poor  Swiss  (yet  better 
provided  for  and  nearer  the  sun  than  he),  finds  a  more  commodious 
abiding  under  every  climate  than  at  home,  which,  as  it  makes  the  Swiss 
to  venture  their  lives  in  the  quarrel  of  any  prince  for  money,  so  this 
northern  people  are  known  to  do,  or  turn  pedltfrs,  being  become  so  cun- 
ning through  necessity,  that  they  ruin  all  about  them ;  as  is  manifest  in 
Ireland,  where  they  usually  say, — None  of  any  other  country  can  prosper 
that  comes  to  live  within  the  kenning  of  a  Scot.'*    "  It  is  not  meet, 
therefore,**  added  another  of  these  opponents,  •*  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,  nor  to  share  the  fruits  ci  England  with 
the  sons  of  the  locust  and  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech.**    Nor  was 
this  the  worst.    The  king  had  spoken  of  his  residence  in  England  as 
proceeding  from  his  great  affection  for  its  inhabitants ;  and  one  member 
was  bold  enough  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  no  small  advantage  if  his 

f2 
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majesty  would  adopt  the  same  method  of  showing  his  affection  for  the 
Scots*. 

We  may  helieve  that  in  the  motives  hy  which  these  enemies  of 
„.  ,  ,  equality  between  the  two  nations  were  influenced,  there 
of  the  Com-  was  qmte  as  much  selfishness  as  patnotisro.  Whatever 
mons  in  thii  may  be  thought  of  country  gentlemen,  the  burgesses  in 
^  that  assembly  were  by  no  means  uninterested  parties  on 

such  a  question ;  and  there  is  enough  of  the  merchant  in  their  harangues 
to  indicate  where  the  leading  point  of  this  difficulty  might  be  found. 
The  privy  council  of  Scotland  was  soon  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  king  complaining  of  the  language  in  which  their 
country  had  been  traduced  by  the  English  house  of  commons,  its 
members  are  careful  to  state  that  the  union  ^  so  greatly  hated  "  by  the 
one  party,  was  '*  little  affected  ''  by  the  other.  James,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  had  ^  endeavoured  to  suborn  by  large  promises  all  the 
popular  and  principal  speakers  **  in  favour  of  this  measure,  *^  hoping," 
according  to  a  quaint  contemporary,  that  ^*  the  vowels  being  at  his  de- 
votion," the  consonants  might  be  made  to  "  comply  with  any  voice,  in 
what  sense  he  was  pleased  to  put  upon  them,  or  to  lose  themselves  in 
insignificant  clamours."  The  individuals,  however,  whose  voices  were 
to  be  thus  obtained  proved  few  and  inefficient ;  and  James,  seeing  little 
prospect  of  success,  consented  to  withdraw  his  favourite 
pi^!e(^  project  from  the  consideration  of  parliament  in  both  king- 

doms t* 

But  though  the  question  of  commercial  privileges  was  one  to  be  ap- 
Qaestionof  proached  only  through  the  medium  of  parliament,  the 
natunilisaUon  naturalizing  of  the  subjects  of  one  kingdom  in  the  other 
'"^     *  was  presumed  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  long,  by 

means  of  a  decision  to  that  effect  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  earl  of 
Dunbar  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  great  law  authorities,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  ten  out  of  eleven  judges  were  induced  to  declare 
that  all  persons  bom  as  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England  were  natural- 
ized by  that  circumstance  in  all  places  to  which  the  dominion  of  the  said 
crown  extended.  By  this  decision,  all  persons  bom  in  England  or  Scot- 
land since  the  king's  accession  to  the  English  throne  were  declared  to 
be  thereby  naturalized  in,both  kingdoms,  and  all  difference  in  this  respect 
was  doomed  to  be  extinct  in  the  lapse  of  a  single  generation.  The  com- 
mons, however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  method  of  adjusting  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  and  it  was  brought  into  the  courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench,  from  which,  being  adjourned  into  the  Exchequer  chamber, 
it  was  solemnly  argued  by  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  decided 

«  Sir  Christopher  Pigott  wm  lent  to  the  Tower  for  indulging  in  some  free  ex- 
pression! in  the  above  debate.  Journals,  333 — 336.  Osborne,  465—468. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  i.  1076— 1119.     Dahymple't  Memorials,  i.  7.     Mimoires  de  la 
Boderie,  U.  223. 
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by  all  the  judges*.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  result  was  to 
the  same  efiect.  In  this  manner  the  question  of  naturalization  was 
determined,  though  the  ablest  lawyers  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
dispute  its  legality  t* 

But  this  partial  success  afforded  small  satisfaction  to  the  king.  The 
passions  of  all  who  had  approached  this  subject  had  been  (^q^q^  ^f 
much  excited ;  and  to  this  cause  we  must  attribute  the  James  partica- 
abrupt  prorogation  of  parliament  before  any  attempt  had  ^'^  *^!f  7* 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  lower  house  on  genca  of  hii 
the  matter  of  a  supply.  James  greatly  needed  such  assist-  arbitrary 
ance,  but  seems  to  have  resolved  on  trying  almost  any  '"P^* 
expedient  rather  than  submit  to  the  delays  and  freedoms  which  had  been 
found  attendant  on  his  applications  to  parliament.  Elizabeth  had  felt  a 
similar  repugnance  to  any  thing  like  a  dependence  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  commons,  but  she  exercised  her  wise  forethought  to  render  such 
dependence  unnecessary.  It  was  with  this  view  that  she  restricted  her 
expenditure,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  the  smallest  possible  amount, 
and  that  she  was  careful  to  avoid  any  war  that  might  prove  unpopular, 
and  thus,  it  may  be,  create  public  burdens  without  supplying  the  dispo- 
sition to  bear  them.  But  it  was  the  manner  of  James  to  encircle  him- 
self with  the  difficulties  of  war,  though  placed  amid  all  the  advantages 
of  peace ;  his  almost  incredible  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  value  of  money 
creating  that  necessity  of  urgent  appeals  to  parliament  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  case  of  many  among  his  predecessors  from  the  wars  in 
which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  be  engaged.  As  things  had  stood  in 
England  for  many  centuries,  the  great  secret  of  power  in  the  sovereign 
was  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  demands  on  the  property  of  the  subject. 
To  bring  the  representatives  of  the  people  together  in  national  con- 
ference was  to  add  to  their  intelligence,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  to  their 
feeling  of  importance,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  their  efficiency 
in  the  cause  of  popular  freedom.  James  was  no  lover  of  such  confe- 
rences, and  was  not  altogether  ignorant  that  the  effect  now  mentioned 
generally  resulted  from  them ;  but  his  habits  were  too  much  confirmed 
to  be  resisted,  and  constantly  placed  him  in  the  unwelcome  state  of  an 
applicant  to  such  assemblies. 

The  little  harmony  of  feeling  between  James  and  public  bodies  of 
men,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  served  to  strengthen 
that  disposition  to  favouritism  which  was  observable  in  him  S*JJv^riti«m* 
through  life.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  checks  pre- 
sented by  such  bodies  to  the  individuals  with  whom  his  will  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  the  only  law.  Released  from  his  minority  by  the  weak- 
ness or  policy  of  others  at  the  Nearly  age  of  twelve  years,  James  made  an 
immediate  choice  of  Esme  Stuart,  afterwards  duke  of  Lenox,  and  of 
Captain  James  Stuart,  afterwards  earl  of  Arran,  as  his  most  intimate 

*  Lord  Coke*i  ReporU,  iv.  1.    f  Howell's  State  Trials,  ii.  559—696.    Oibome,  465. 
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^eiub  and  advisers,  The  foxmar  was  a  young  noblemao  distmguishe4 
by  the  bandsomeness  of  his  person  and  bis  courtly  address ;  but  while 
free  from  any  groat  blemish  iu  his  private  conduct,  he  was  by  no  meanp 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  which  now  devolved  upon  him ;  and  waa 
moreover  suspected  by  the  Scottish  people  of  attachment  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the  house  <^  Guise — th^ 
9bject  of  special  abhorrence  with  the  Protestant  party,  James  Stuart 
was  bold  and  profligate,  possessing  more  talent  than  his  coUeaguei  and 
less  native  scruple  in  abusing  it. 

The  first  object  of  these  parties,  on  acquiring  the  afifections  of  the 
monarch,  was  to  dispose  of  Morton,  the  late  regent,  who,  af^er  a  mock 
trial,  was  slaughtered  on  a  scaffold,  under  the  pretence  of  being  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  Damley.  The  long  and  Scotland  owed  much  to  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  that  nobleman,  and  Elizabeth  interceded  earnestly 
for  his  life,  but  her  solicitude  only  served  to  hasten  his  destruction. 
Having  thus  removed  their  great  impediment,  the  favourites  began  to 
exercise  the  royal  power  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  illustrate  their 
cardinal  maxims — which  taught  that  kings  were  persons  much  too  sacred 
to  be  bound  by  the  vulgar  restrictions  of  law.  Their  attempt  to  revive 
episoopacy,  and  their  known  leaning  toward  Rome,  made  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  a  man,  their  enemies ;  while  their  general  exorbitancy  and 
injustice  in  civil  affairs  filled  the  land  with  disaffection.  The  king  was 
virtually  the  prisoner  of  these  minions,  constantly  passing  his  time  at 
the  country  residence  of  the  one  or  the  pther  of  them.  It  was  to  free 
their  country  from  this  odious  servitude  that  the  combination  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  called  the  raid  ofRufhven  was  formed,  which  led  to 
the  seizure  of  the  king's  person,  the  exile  of  Lenox,  and  the  imprison- 
inent  of  Arran.  About  twelve  months  later,  a  general  amnesty  being 
passed  in  favour  of  all  persons  concerned  in*  the  seizure  at  Ruthven 
castle,  the  government  was  entrusted  to  Sir  James  Melville,  and  others 
of  the  same  honourable  character.  James  professed  himself  delighted 
with  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs,  but  entreated  that  he  might  now 
be  permitted  to  see  Arran,  if  it  were  but  for  a  single  day.  Unhsppily, 
his  importunity  prevailed,  and  the  result  was  an  immediate  restoration 
of  Arran  to  his  former  ascendency..  The  Lords  whose  conduct  had  led  to 
his  imprisonment  were  called  upon,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  amnesty, 
to  surrender  themselves,  and,  faihng  to  do  so,  were  pronounced  traitors. , 

A  subsequent  attempt  of  the  confederate  nobles  to  expel  the  favourite 
was  not  only  a  failure,  but  served  to  strengtlien  the  court  party,  so  that 
James  found  himself  in  circumstances  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  clergy, 
who  not  content  with  often  denouncing  Lenox  and  Arran  as  **  the  Popish 
Lords,"  who  were  endeavouring  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  evils  on  their 
country,  had  sometimes  extended  their  censures  to  the  conduct  of  the 
king  as  their  infatuated  patron.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  pulpit  reflections  of  the  Scotch  ministers  partook 
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Qf  that  freedom  wbich  wa  bsve  npticed  el8ewhiire»  a^d  wUch  ie  bo  ofkn 
cited  as  a  proof  of  their  aeqtarian  tur|)uleQce  aud  insoleoce. 

It  was  iiatural  that  Arrao  should  become  intoxicated  with  this  tide  of 
«uccet8|  aod  equally  natural  that  his  ill -regulated  confidence  should  lead 
to  bis  mill.  His  wife,  who  became  his  by  means  of  a  scandabus  divorcOi 
was  pennitted  to  make  a  sale  of  the  justice  of  the  country  with  scarcely 
the  slightest  disguise;  aod  while  her  husband  attached  to  himself  the 
highest  offices,  the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  continually  falling  into  his 
hands,  under  a  variety  of  pretexts.  That  his  enemies  might  be  kept  in 
subjection,  he  filled  the  land  with  spies  and  ipformers,  and  plots  were 
sometimes  feigned  which  brought  the  innocent  to  ruin.  James  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  such  w^»  the  general  character  qf  his  frvourite's  admi* 
nistration.  These,  however,  were  mattera  little  considered,  «o  he  might 
*^  have  quietness,  and  hunt  and  hawk  in  security,''  or  be  allowed  to  pr^ 
feeute  studies  little  more  useful.  But  in  this  state  of  affiurs  the  mal* 
foatent  nobles  again  appeared  in  Scotbmdi  •  l&irge  army  presently 
flocked  to  their  standard,  and  Arran,  stripped  of  bis  wealth  and  offiees, 
and  even  of  bis  title,  owad  his  life  to  the  contempt  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  Sootdi  favourites  did  not  lose 
tbair  power  until  they  had  done  irreparable  injury  to  the  character  and 
reputaticm  of  the  monarch.  1 1  was  generally  believed  that  their  influence 
bad  taught  the  king  to  parley  with  the  papacy  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  sincere  Protestant  From  them  he  certainly  learned  much  of  his  ezf 
travagant  theory  concerning  the  prerogative  of  kings,  and  much  of  tha| 
**  craft''  of  ruling,  which,  opposed  as  it  often  was  to  every  honourable 
sense  of  troth  and  justice,  James  could  sometimes  allude  to  as  bis  most 
valued  aecomplishment.  It  was  from  Arran  especially  that  the  Scottisb 
monarch  derived  the  habit  of  profane  swearing,  which  became  so  mnob 
a  pnetiee  of  his  own,  that  it  attended  him  to  theend  of  his  dayp,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  better  class  of  his  subjects. 

The  first  indication  of  the  king's  disposition  tp  favquritisni  in  i(nglaod 
appeared  in  his  thoughtless  liberality  to  Philip  Ilerbert,  biother  to  the 
Eaii  of  Pembroke,  and  aiierwards  Earl  of  Montgomery.  Of  Jlerber^ 
Loid  Clarendon  relates,  that  *^  being  a  young  man  scarce  of  age  at  (he 
entrance  of  the  long,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry  in  bunting,  |o  be  the  fynt 
who  drew  the  king's  eyes  to  him  with  aSectioOt  which  was  quickly  so 
fkr  improved,  that  be  had  the  reputatien  of  a  favourite :  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed* 
ehamber,  and  Earl  of  Montgomery,  which  did  the  Idog  po  harm ;  for 
besides  that  he  received  the  king's  bounty  with  mors  moderation  than 
other  men  who  succeeded  him,  he  was  generally  known,  and  as  generally 
esteemed — ^being  the  son  of  one  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  younger  brother 
to  another,  who  liberally  supplied  his  expense,  beyond  what  bis  annuity 
from  his  father  would  bear^ 
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**  He  pretended  to  no  otber  qualifications  than  to  nndentand  bones  and 
dogs  very  well,  which  his  master  loved  him  for  the  better  (being,  at  his 
first  coming  into  England,  very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  great  parts),  and  to  be  believed  honest  and  generous,  which  made  him 
many  friends,  and  left  him  no  enemy  *,"  Osborne,  who  knew  this  per- 
son well,  presents  him  in  a  less  favourable  light,  but  apparently  with 
some  prejudice.  He  remarks,  however,  with  strict  justice,  that  "  the 
setting  up  of  these  golden  calves  cost  England  more  than  Elizabeth 
spent  in  all  her  warst.'*  It  is  evident  that  the  character  of  Herbert 
was  of  that  feeble  texture  which  rarely  fails  to  be  materially  injured  by 
unexpected  elevation ;  and  in  later  life,  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
the  impurity  of  his  manners,  rendered  him  generally  despised,  leaving 
him  but  few  of  the  many  friends  who  were  about  him  during  the  season 
of  his  prosperity. 

James  conferred  both  money  and  land  on  this  transient  favourite  with 
great  freedom,  especially  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Extravagant  i^c[y  Susan  Vere.  A  similar  scene  was  exhibited  on  the 
favouritef.  marriage  of  Ramsay,  afterwards  Viscount  Haddington,  with 
Lady  Elizabeth  Ratcliff.  The  king  paid  the  debts  of  the 
bridegroom,  which  were  not  less  than  10,000/.,  and  conferred  on  himself 
and  the  bride  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  value  of  1600/.  a  year ;  nor  was  the 
royal  bounty  stayed  until  more  than  30,000/.  had  been  thus  expended. 
His  majesty's  presents  at  difierent  times  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  exceeded 
15,Q00/.;  and  on  the  Earl  of  Mar  sums  were  bestowed  which  together 
exceeded  that  amount.  These  are  noticed  only  as  instances  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  impoverished  from  day  to 
day;  and  this  profusion  was  moderation  compared  with  what  ensued 
when  Somerset  and  Buckingham  obtained  their  successive  ascendency 
over  him.  At  the  same  time  the  separate  establishments  of  the  sovereign, 
the  queen,  and  the  royal  children,  were  on  a  scale  of  expense  which  could 
not'  but  create  perpetual  embarrassment ;  especially  as  in  the  enter- 
tainments of  his  court,  and  in  his  treatment  of  ambassadors,  James  was 
particularly  anxious  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  which  might  serve 
to  indicate  his  rank  and  opulence  as  being  in  no  respect  below  those  of 
the  greatest  potentate  in  Europe}. 

To  extricate  the  sovereign  from  the  perplexities  which  these  causes 

iserved  to  produce  devolved  on  Cecil.    This  minister  pos- 

Cedl— his        aessed  the  helm  of  the  state  on  the  kine's  accession ;  and 

cb&ractor  ahq 

difficulties.       partly  as  the  result  of  his  own  far-sighted  policy,  but  still 

more  on  account  of  his  transcendent  fitness  for  his  great 

trust,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  honours  by  the  new  monarch,  and 

obtained  the  royal  confidence  to  an  extent  that  must  have  equalled  his 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  i.  104, 105.  f  Memoirs,  425. 

t  Birch*s  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  35.  Ardiaologia,  zii.  85.  Winwood,  ii.  4S.  40. 
217;iii.  117*  Lodge's  Illustrations,  iii.  182,254.  336.  Boderie,  iii.  129.  Abstract 
of  hit  Majesty's  Revenue  in  *  Truth  brought  to  Light.* 
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largest  expectations. '  Nothing  could  be  more  suited  to  the  temper  of 
James  than  the  sobriety  and  caution  which  characterized  the  moyements 
of  his  £Biyourite  minister.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  concealed  his 
more  important  projects  until  it  was  deemed  safe  to  avow  them,  and  the 
sagacity  evinced  by  him  in  detecting  and  unravelling  the  intentions  of 
others,  whether  relating  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  workings  of 
conspiracy,  or  the  designs  of  foreign  cabinets,  were  the  evidences  of  a 
superior  capacity,  which  every  day  must  have  rendered  more  and  more 
manifest  *. 

But  the  lord  treasurer  was  soon  to  learn  that  the  cares  of  government 
under  the  late  queen  were  few  and  light  compared  with  those  which 
awaited  him  under  his  new  sovereign.  It  was  his  lot  to  find  the  ex« 
chequer  constantly  drained  in  supplying  the  channels  of  expense  already 
enumerated,  until  purveyors  began  to  refuse  furnishing  the  royal  house- 
hold with  provisions,  and  the  care-worn  minister  scarcely  dared  appear 
abroad  in  his  carriage  on  accmmt  of  the  clamorous  demands  that  were 
made  upon  him  by  the  servants  of  the  court  whose  salaries  had  been  so 
long  running  in  arrear.  With  the  most  elaborate  economy  on  his  own 
part,  and  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  the  treasurer  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  king's  debts  to  somewhat  less  than  a  third  of  their 
amount  two  years  previously.  But  to  accomplish  this  ^e  had  en- 
couraged the  exaction  of  loans  of  money  from  the  more  wealthy  classes 
by  means  of  privy  seals ;  and  besides  demanding  the  payment  of  twenty 
shillings  from  every  knight's  fee  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  feudal  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  knightmg  of  the  king's  son,  he  had  presumed  to  lay 
a  tax  without  consent  of  parliament  on  most  of  the  articles  imported 
from  foreign  states,  endeavouring  to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  particular 
by  pleading  the  spurious  authority  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  f* 

These  proceedings  may  have  added  to  the  convenience  of  the  monarch, 
but  they  had  not  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his 
minister.  And  as  the  assistance  derived  from  these  sources  re4U8einb]inff 
was  not  such  as  to  enable  the  treasurer  longer  to  carry  on  the  parliament, 
the  government,  without  returning  to  the  less  doubtful  ^***'  '*'  *^^®' 
course  ci  raising  money  through  the  medium  of  parliament,  the  best 
method  in  which  to  propitiate  that  body  became  a  question  of  some 
anxiety  with  the  king,  and  a  difficulty  of  serious  magnitude  with  Cecil. 

During  two  years,  parliament  had  been  from  time  to  time  prorogued ; 

*  Boderie  describes  the  king  at  f^ovemed  for  some  years  after  his  accession  solely 
by  the  advice  of  Cecil.  M^moires  ii.  366 ;  iii.225,302.  Beaumont  and  Villeroi^in  their 
unpublished  Despatches,  speak  frequently  to  the  same  effect.  Kaumer  ii.  198,  201, 
Siy^  320,  221.  Beaumont  remarks,  in  a  despatch  of  July,  1604,  *<  Cecil,  through  the 
power  and  adroitness  of  his  mind,  keeps  to  himself  the  rudder  of  the  state,  and 
might  be  able  to  sail  in  erery  direction,  but  his  courage  falls  short  of  his  capadt  y 
and  his  influence,  ibid.  208. 

t  Boderie,  ii.  16,  413,  427,  440;  iii.  70,  72,  103, 189,  342,  431 ;  ir.  379.    Win- 
wood,  iii.  123, 155.    UoweU's  Stote  Trials,  ii.  382|  ft  teq. 
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%nd  wlien  assembled,  James  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  wbicb  lie  bad 
^seotedf  in  the  present  instance,  to  its  meeting,  by  abstainingi  for  tl|c 
first  tin^e,  from  opening  the  session  with  a  speech  from  the  tlirone.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session  the  king  had  warned  the  popnbir 
members  that  their  want  of  a  due  r^;ard  to  the  royal  pleasure  in  tha 
business  before  them  would  probably  be  followed  by  soaia  of  those 
modes  of  punishment  which  were  always  at  the  command  of  the  so?e^ 
reign  when  refractory  individuals  ceased  to  appear  in  thei^  parliamentary 
character.  Accordingly,  when  that  session  had  closed,  several  members 
who  had  not  profited  sufficiently  by  the  royal  admonition,  were  deprived 
of  their  office  as  justices  of  the  peace.  This  petulant  proceeding  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  friends  of  the  obnoxious  parties;  but  the  ofifenders, 
in  prospect  of  the  new  session,  were  solicited  by  the  court  to  accept 
their  former  trust. 
With  this  attempt  towards  eonciliation,  others  of  more  in^poftancQ 

were  connected.  It  is  true  the  claim  which  the  treasure^p 
FnopMslof  th^  ventured  to  mal^e  was  of  alarming  amount — it  was  for  i^a 
wuh7^^^  t^  less  a  sum  than  600,000/.  to  meet  the  existing  exig^nciaa  of 
the  revenaa.     the  crown  and  for  an  annual  grant  of  300,000/*  in  addi* 

tion  to  the  present  revenue,  as  the  means  of  preventing  a 
reeurrence  of  those  embarrassments  which  had  so  much  impaired  tha 
efficiency  of  the  government.  But  in  return,  the  commons  were  invited 
to  state  their  grievances  freely,  and  were  informed  that  the  king  was  not 
more  desirous  of  experiencing  the  liberality  of  the  commons,  than  of 
proving  himself  the  father  of  his  people.  James  himself  proceeded  so 
far  on  this  occasion  as  to  profess  himself  anxious  that  such  provisions 
might  be  made,  that  should  future  kings  ^^  have  will  to  grieve  Uie  people, 
they  might  not  haye  the  power."  It  may  be  true,  as  affirmed  by  a  oon- 
temporary,  that  *'  James  shared  so  largely  in  the  folly  of  prii^ces,  that 
he  never  gratified  the  subject  but  upon  urgent  necessity,  pr  by  way  of 
barter,  which  made  the  commons  consider  him  at  best  but  in  tha  rela- 
tion of  a  merchant,  and  themselves  as  countrymen  brought  up  only  to  ba 
cozened  * ."  But  there  is  room  to  believe  that  his  promises  at  this  june^ 
ture  were  not  without  sincerity  j  and  various  matters  which  had  fire* 
quently  produced  angry  discussion  between  the  crown  and  the  represea-^ 
tatives  of  the  people  were  never  in  so  fair  a  prospect  of  amicabla 
adjustment  t* 
But  the  attention  of  the  house  was  diverted  for  a  short  time  from  the 

business  immediately  before  it,  to  a  dispute  involving  those 
betweeTthe  abstract  principles  of  government  from  which  so  much  of  the 
commoa  difficulty  now  generally  felt  had  arisen.  Much  dissension  had 

Uwyers  and     iQjjg  subsisted  between  two  classes  of  lawyers  in  this  country 

— Ae  one  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  the  common 

.  •  Osborne,  406. 
t  ParL  Hist.  i.  1121,  et  »eq.    Winwood,  iU.  183, 184.    Boderie,  v.  IS;.; 
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}aw,  or  the  law  of  tbe  Und,  the  other  by  a  preference  towI\at  wa«  called 
the  civil  law,  being  the  old  law  of  the  Roman  Empire,  especially  a^ 
exiaCipg  in  tl^e  code  of  Juatinian,  which  in  the  progress  of  European 
society  had  been  Yariously  incorporated  with  the  jurisprudepce  of  modem 
pations.  Lawyers  of  the  former  class  generally  breathed  the  element  of 
their  favourite  study,  and  were  commonly  known  by  their  disposition  to 
place  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  under  the  wholesome  restriction  of  a 
popular  legislature.  Civilians,  on  the  contrary,  were  remarkable  for 
their  leaning  in  an  opposite  directioui  vesting  the  sovereigns  of  modem 
Europe  with  much  of  that  despotic  power  which  so  many  ages  of  cor- 
ruption had  seryed  to  pl^ce  in  the  bands  of  the  Roman  emperors.  What 
brought  these  parties  most  into  collision  in  England  was,  the  practice  of 
the  common  law  courts  in  issuing  "prohibitions"  of  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  their  opponents.  In  this  controversy,  the  ruling  clergy 
took  part  with  the  civilians.  The  civil  law  had  assumed  its  ultimate  com- 
plexion in  alliance  with  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  it  was  the 
solicitude  of  those  persons  to  maintain ;  and  as  the  friends  of  the  English 
hierarchy  founded  their  hopes  much  more  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
than  on  the  affection  of  the  people, — a  system  which  depressed  the 
power  of  the  latter,  and  elevated  that  of  the  former,  was  viewed  as 
eminently  suited  to  the  present  exigency  of  a^airs. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  Dr.  Cowell,  a  learned  civilian,  pub- 
lished a  work  expository  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
civil  law:  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  professed  to  A  pnblication 
regard  the  king  of  England  as  free  from  any  of  the  obliga-  iJniured^v^ 
tions  said  to  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  as  th«  CoiDmonf* 
possessing  the  right,  purely  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to 
make,  or  unmake  laws,  and  to  exact  money  from  his  subjects  without 
consent  of  parliament; — all  the  authority  usually  regarded  as  proper  to 
such  assemblies  being  matter  of  sufferance  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
These  base  dogmas,  it  was  well  understood,  had  been  put  forth  jst  the  insti- 
gation of  Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king.  The  commons,  who  would  not  probably  have  over- 
looked the  conduct  of  this  author  under  less  suspicious  circumstances, 
were  now  influenced  by  feelings  both  of  alarm  and  resentment,  and  called 
on  the  upper  house  to  asust  them  in  suppressing  doctrines  so  subversive 
of  their  long  chartered  immunities.  Any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  concur  in  a  proceeding  of  this  natnre  would  have  been  fatal  to 
that  course  of  the  public  business  which  James  was  concerned  to  see 
realized  during  the  present  session.  The  king  listened  accordingly  to 
the  first  remonstrance  of  the  two  houses,  and  assured  them  that  so  far 
was  the  obnoxious  publication  from  expressing  his  sentiments,  that  he 
should  consider  the  man  his  personal  enemy  who  should  venture  to  speak 
of  it  with  approbation.    The  book  was  in  consequence  condemned  by 
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proclamatioii/  Its  author  was  tentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  his  con- 
finement was  of  short  duration*. 
The  next  subject  that  came  under  consideration  was  the  conduct  of  the 

government  in  taxing  articles  of  merchandize  at  the  ports 
Pitpato  without  consent  of  parliament.     As  the  commons  ap- 

impotts.  preached  this  much-htigated  question,  James  addressed 

them  in  language  which  taught  them  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  late  professions  concerning  the  maxims  inculcated  by  Dr.  CowelL 
His  majesty  did  not  scruple  to  assure  them  that,  in  many  respects,  kings 

are  strictly  the  vicegerents  and  images  of  the  supreme 
EztnTBguit  potentate.  As  such,  they  could  raise  up  or  bring  down, 
James  with  award  life  or  death,  create  or  destroy ;  were  the  judges  of 
regard  to  hU  ^11,  and  to  be  judged  by  none,  and  entitled  to  the  services 
prerogi  i?e.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  bodies  and  souls  of  their  people.  Whatever 
might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  abstract  and  proper  dignity 
of  a  king.  To  deny  this  was  not  less  than  sedition,  as  to  question  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  was  no  less  than  blasphemy.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  laws  of  England  did  not  recognize  this  power  in  the  sovereign, 
and  as  king  of  England  he  should  be  observant  of  the  laws ;  but  while 
the  house  would  be  permitted  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact  of  any  violation  of 
law  in  the  matter  of  imposts,  the  royal  interdict  was  pronounced  against 
any  questioning  of  the  proper  right  of  the  monarch  to  make  such  exac- 
tions at  pleasure  t* 
The  rehgious  members  of  the  lower  house  were  shocked  at  the  impiety, 

as  it  appeared  to  them,  of  the  comparisons  in  which  his 
Spirit^  con-  majesty  had  chosen  to  indulge ;  and  concurred  with  their 
Commons.        colleagues  in  general  in  reprobating  the  political  maxims  to 

which  they  had  listened,  as  being  most  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  those  good  laws  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
and  which  they  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  their  children.  Heedless  therefore  of  the  prohibition  so  imperiously 
laid  upon  them,  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  in  past  times ;  and 

•  Fbrl.  Hist  1. 1122.1124.  Coke's  Detection,!.  59.  The  following  passage  is 
from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  November,  1608,  in  L<Klge*s  lUiis- 
trations.  ''  On  Sunday  before  the  king's  going  to  Newmarket,  my  Lord  Coke,  and 
all  the  judffes  of  the  common  law  were  before  his  majesty,  to  answer  some  com- 
plaints of  uie  civil  lawyers  for  the  general  granting  of  prohibitions.  I  heard  that 
my  Lord  Coke,  amongst  other  offensive  speech,  should  say  to  his  majesty,  that  his 
highness  was  defended  by  his  laws ;  at  which  saying,  with  other  speech  t^en  nsed 
by  the  Lord  Coke,  his  majesty  was  very  much  offeuded,  and  told  him  he  spake 
foolishly,  and  said,  that  be  was  not  defended  by  his  laws,  but  by  God  ;  and  so  gave 
the  Lord  Coke,  in  other  words,  a  very  sharp  reprehension,"  iii.  364.  Wilson, 
ybi  ntpra.  Cowell's  book  was  dedicated  to  Bancroft.  Winwood,  iii.  126,  129,  131. 
It  should  be  added,  as  affording  some  further  explanation  of  the  predilection  of 
James  in  this  particular,  that  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law  are  much  more  freely  in* 
oorporated  with  the  laws  of  Scotland  than  with  those  of  England. 

t  King  James's  Works,  529--531. 
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not  only  the  question  whether  the  king  had  violated  the  law,  but  whether 

lie  had  a  right  so  to  do,  became  the  matter  of  warm  and  protracted 

discttflsiont. 

The  advocates  of  the  prerogative,  among  whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 

the  attorney-general,  was  most  conspicuous,  maintained 

that  the  levying  of  rates  on  exports  and  imports  in  the  ^^*  qwettion 
1-11.  i«ii  ^  ,  #.«•  arffued  by 

name  of  the  king  only  had  been  common  from  the  reign  of  both  parties. 

Edward  L  to  the  accession  of  Richard  XL,  and  that  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind  had  been  submitted  to  under  Mary,  and  adopted  by 
Elizabeth.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  precedents  belonging  to  reigns  more 
than  two  centuries  since,  which  had  occurred  under  peciQiar  drcumstances, 
and  which  even  then  were  almost  invariably  followed  by  remonstrance  and 
redress,  were  scarcely  apphcable  to  the  present  case ;  while  the  solitary 
instance  adduced  from  the  reign  of  Mary  was  of  still  more  doubtful  au- 
thority, since  it  consisted  simply  of  a  provision  made  to  counteract  a 
policy  by  which  certain  parties  contrived  to  evade  a  tax  which  the  law 
had  imposed.  To  precedents  thus  remote  and  questionable  the  popular 
advocates  opposed  the  well-known  provision  of  Magna  Charta,  the  often- 
cited  statute  de  taUagio  non  concedendo^  and  twelve  subsequent  enact- 
ments in  different  parliaments  to  the  same  effect.  In  fact  the  only  part 
of  the  aigument  in  favour  of  the  crown  at  all  plausible,  related  to  the 
mere  increase  of  the  old  rates,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  varied 
as  they  should  have  done  with  the  increased  value  of  the  articles.  But 
even  here  it  was  natural  to  inquire  whether  to  impose  such  payments,  and 
to  regulate  them,  should  not  belong  to  the  same  power  ?  Upon  the  whole 
nothing  could  be  more  manifest  than  the  defeat  of  the  court  on  this  vital 
question.  A  popular  historian  indeed  remarks  that  in  this  struggle  the 
commons  laboured  not  so  much  to  maintain  the  old  constitution,  as  to 
establish  a  new  one*.  But  their  reasoning  and  their  language  make  it 
evident  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  remotest  suspicion  of  being  thus 
employed.  Their  general  complaint  was,  that  if  the  king's  novel  doc- 
trine were  unchecked,  *^  they  should  not  leave  to  their  successors  that 
freedom  they  received  from  their  forefathers ;  nor  make  account  of  any 
thing  they  had,  longer  than  they  listed  that  governed t*" 

A  further  object  with  the  commons  was  to  obtain  the  removal  of  various 
feudal  burdens,  which,  as  sources  of  revenue  or  advantage 
to  the  crown,  still  pressed  heavily,  and  sometimes  very  Proposed  abo- 
unjustiy  on  the  subject.    The  plan  proposed  was  one  of  foSdal  bu^™* 
commutation.     Some  of  the  usages  mentioned,  James  in-  dem. 
sisted  were  too  valuable  or  sacred  to  be  disturbed;  but  he 
consented  that  the  custom  of  purveyance,  and  that  the  power  of  the  king 

*  Hnme,  M  tupra,  A  comparison  of  Hume's  aocount  of  this  Misioo,  with  what 
is  sappKed  by  the  authorities  relating  to  it,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  confidence  to  be  generally  placed  in  that  writer. 

t  Winwood,  iii.  175.  Pari.  Hist.  i.  1121,  1128,  1132,  1133.  HoweU's  State 
TnaU,  ii.  407— 619.  Bacon's  Works,  IL  323.  Birch's  NegoeUUoni,  320.  Boderie, 
V.  271—365. 
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with  regard  to  wardships,  the  marriage  of  infants  and  widows,  atid  some 
other  matters  deemed  unnecessary  and  grieyou&i  should  be  abolished.  In 
lieu  of  this  surrender,  it  was  required  that  the  sum  of  300,00W.  per 
-annum  should  be  settled  on  the  crown.  The  commons  halted  at  a  third 
of  that  amount)  but  rose  at  length  to  two-thifdS|  when  a  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  the  source  from  which  this  sum  should  be  deriTed  brought  the 
house  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  tempotary  aid  of  a  subsidy,  and 
a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  voted  until  opportunity  should  occur  fbr  te- 
ttuming  the  subject*. 
We  possess  only  impeifeet  notices  of  what  passed  in  the  nett  aesdon. 
It  appears,  howevef,  that  afimirs  took  a  course  ao  Httle 
plea^d,  mA  Agreeable  to  James,  that  after  repeated  menaeea  he  first 
the  pftrliament  porogued,  and  then  dlssolred  the  parliament*  If  it  be 
Oct?  1?'  true  that  the  commons  rose  in  their  demands,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  wisely  and  reasonably  done.  The 
king  sent  for  a  deputation  ftom  the  lower  house  on  this  occasion,  and 
demanded  of  them  in  much  anger  whether  they  were  not  bound  in  duty 
as  subjects  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  sovereign.  Sir  Henry 
Neville  replied,  "  Whete  your  expenses  grow  by  the  commonwealth  we 
are,  otherwise  notf :  **  an  observation  in  which  we  may  no  doubt  perceive 
something  of  the  tempei*  of  the  popular  members  generally,  and  which 
clearly  points  to  those  habits  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  king 
which  formed  one  of  their  leading  topics  of  complaint.  On  the  meet* 
ing  of  this  session  of  parliament,  says  an  old  writer,  "  The  members 
were  willing  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  out  of  piety ;  yet  they 
were  so  strict,  even  in  these  youthful  days,  which  he  called  obstinacy, 
that  they  would  not  obey  him  in  his  encroachments  upon  the  public 
liberty,  which  he  began  then  to  practise.  For  being  now  seasoned  with 
seven  years'  knowledge  in  his  profession  here,  he  thought  he  might  set 
him  up  for  himself,  and  not  be  still  journeyman  to  the  lavish  tongues  of 
men  that  pryed  too  narrowly  into  the  secrets  of  his  prerogative,  which  are 
mysteries  too  high  for  them,  being  arcana  imperii^  fitter  to  be  admired 
than  questioned.  But  the  parliaments  were  apprehensive  enough  that 
these  hidden  mysteries  made  many  dark  steps  into  the  people's  liberties ; 
and  they  were  willing,  by  the  light  of  law  and  reason,  to  discover  what 
was  the  king's — ^what  was  theirs,  which  the  king  unwilling  to  have 
-^  searched  into,  after  five  sessions  in  six  years'  time,  dis- 

solved the  parliament  by  proclamation  J." 
Thus  ended  a  session  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected.     Such 

Death  f Cecl   *  ^^^^^ "^"'^  ^^^^  ^^^  vexatious  to  the  king  and  the  pap- 

hament,  and  something  of  blame  attached  probably  to  both 

parties ;  but  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  Cecil  it  pressed  with  the  weight 

of  a  dismal  fbreboding,  as  the  frustration  of  plans  on  which  all  his  hopes 

*  PmrlUist.!.  1124, 1127,  1131,  1147.    Wmirood,iii.  124— 120.    Thekingwas 
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had  been  founded.  Before  him  was  an  exhausted  treasury — debts  accu- 
mulating in  every  quarter,  atid  no  means  of  assistance  save  those  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  Some  of  the  remaining 
crown  lands  were  exposed  to  sale ;  and  privy  seals  were  sent  forth  with 
a  trembling  hand  to  solicit  loans  for  the  sovereign.  But  the  anxious 
minister  finished  his  course  before  the  result  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Cecil  died  at  Marlborough,  on  his  way  from  Bath,  ^'  ^^^^*  T 
"whose  waters  had  failed  to  reach  his  malady  ♦. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  that  this  statesman 
wrote  the  following  characteristic  and  instructive  letter  to 

a  brother  courtier.     "  My  noble  knight,  my  thanks  come  ^is  condition 

•'  -  /.I.***  statesman 

With  your  papers,  and  wholesome  statutes  for  your  father  s  and  courtier 

household ;  I  shall,  as  far  as  in  me  lieth,  pattern  the  same,  J?*^!^  ^^ 
and  give  good  heed  for  due  observance  thereof  in  my  own 
state.  Your  father  did  much  affect  such  prudence,  nor  doth  his  son 
leas  follow  his  fair  sample  of  worth,  learning,  and  honour.  I  thail  not 
fmk  to  keep  your  grace  and  favour  quick  and  lively  in  the  king's  breast, 
iis  far  as  good  discretion  guideth  me,  so  as  not  to  hazard  my  own  repu- 
tation for  humble  sueing,  rather  than  bold  and  forward  entreaties.  You 
know  all  my  former  steps,  good  knight ;  rest  content,  and  give  heed  to 
one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright  lustre  of  a  court,  and  gone  heavily 
over  the  best  seeming  fair  ground.  It  is  a  great  task  to  prove  one's 
honesty,  and  yet  not  spoil  one*s  fortune.  You  have  tasted  a  little  hereof 
in  our  blessed  queen's  time,  who  was  more  than  a  man,  and  in  truth 
sometimes  less  than  a  woman.  I  wish  I  waited  now  in  her  presence- 
tihamber,  with  ease  at  tny  food  and  rest  in  my  bed.  I  am  pushed  from 
the  shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where  the  winds  and  waves  of  a 
court  will  bear  me ;  T  know  it  bringeth  little  comfort  on  earth ;  and  he 
is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  looketh  this  way  to  heaven.  We  have 
much  stir  about  councils,  and  more  about  honours.  Many  knights  were 
made  at  Theobalds  during  the  king's  stay  at  my  house,  and  more  to  be 
made  in  the  city.  My  father  had  much  wisdom  in  directing  the  state, 
and  I  wish  I  could  bear  my  part  so  discreetly  as  he  did.  Farewell, 
good  knight,  but  never  come  near  London  till  I  call  you.  Too  much 
crowding  doth  not  well  for  a  cripple ;  and  the  king  doth  find  scant  room 
to  sit  himself,  he  hath  so  many  friends ^  as  they  choose  to  be  called,  and 
heaven  prove  they  lie  not  in  the  end.  In  trouble,  hurrying,  feigning, 
Bueing,  and  such  like  matters,  1  now  rest  your  true  friend  f"  If  such  was 
the  unenviable  state  of  Cecil's  mind  in  the  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances of  1604,  what  must  it  have  been  amid  the  far  greater  difficulties 

•  Winwood,  ill.  235, 239,  301,  309.  '<  What  in  worst  of  all,  he  is  melancholy 
and  heavy  spirited ;  so  it  is  on  all  hands  concluded,  that  his  lordship  must  shortly 
kafe  this  world,  or  at  least  disburden  himself  of  a  great  part  of  his  affairs."  Ibid. 
832,338. 

f  Harrington's  Nogis  Aniiqas,  i.  844«-^e* 
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of  1612*  ?  In  that  interval  the  minister  had  been  the  patron  of  every 
unpatriotic  measure  that  had  come  under  the  notice  of  parliament ;  often, 
we  may  believe,  "  parting  with  his  honesty  to  save  his  fortune,"  and 
was  thus  deserted  by  fortune  at  the  last.  Of  all  sorrowers,  those  who 
"  sorrow  in  the  bright  lustre  of  a  court,  and  go  heavily  over  the  best 
seeming  fair  ground,"  are  the  most  pitiable,  their  lot  being  to  reap  envy 
rather  than  sympathy  in  their  bitterest  hours. 


Cbaptbr  VII. 

James's  theological  disputes— The  oath  of  allegiance— Altercation  with  the  Sutes- 
General  respecting  Vorstius — Death  of  prince  Henry — Marriage  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth— Rise  of  Carr — His  connexion  with  the  countess  of  Essex — Perplex- 
ities of  the  government — ^The  king*s  second  parliament  convened — ^Attempt  of 
the  **  undertakers  "--Speculative  doctrines  of  James  on  the  impolicy  of  religious 
persecution— Despotic  maxims  addressed  to  his  second  parliament—Debate  re- 
specting imposts  resumed — ^Parliament  dissolved — Opposition  between  the  spirit 
of  the  court  and  of  the  nation — ^Tyrannical  proceeding  of  the  king — Rise  of 
Villiers — Fall  of  Somerset — Arrest  of  that  favourite,  of  the  countess,  and  of  their 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Overbury — ^Trial  and  fate  of  those  persons — Progress 
of  VilUers. 

MoRB  than  three  years  passed  before  James  ventured  to  assemble  his 

second  parliament.    During  this  period,  the  attention  of 

^^^  the  king  was  chiefly  occupied  with  a  public  dispute  on  the 

abstruse  speculations  connected  with  predestination  and 

free  will,  and  with  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  his  favourites. 

Among  the  means  adopted  after  the  detection  of  the  gunpowder  con- 
j       ,  spiracy  as  a  further  protection  against  the  Catholics,  was 

logical  din-  &  ^^^  oa^^  0^  allegiance,  which  exacted  of  all  such  persons 
putes— Oath  a  renunciation  of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  on  pain  of 
egiance.  pe,.pg^mii  imprisonment  and  of  a  confiscation  of  their 
entire  property  during  their  lives.  Among  the  writers  who  attempted 
to  expose  the  injustice  of  this  new  test  were  father  Parsons  and  the 
great  controversialist  Bellarmine ;  and  James,  who  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  forego  his  amusements  for  the  cares  of  empire,  applied 
himself  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  the  species  of  warfare  which  was  thus 

*  '*  All  consideration,  and  the  burden  of  all  employments,  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  Cecil ;  but  his  burden,  and  the  jealousy  which  attends  it^  both  increase  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  in  fact  fear  he  will  no  longer  tie  able  to  avoid  sinking  under  it.  A 
few  days  back  some  one  said  to  him,  he  must  find  himself  mudi  relieved  under  this 
reign,  in  that  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  address  his  sovereign  kneeling,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  deceased  queen ;  he  replied,  however.  Would  to  Ood  that  I  yet 
spoke  on  my  knees.  Many  wise  persons  are  struck  wiUi  this  expression,  m  indi- 
cating either  that  Cecil  does  not  trust  his  fortune,  or  that  he  fears  some  general 
calamity  of  the  kingdom."  Beaumont,  Aug.  1G08.  Raumeri  U.  800,  201. 
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provoked.  More  than  one  papal  brief  described  the  oath  as  unlawful, 
and  as  containing  things  contrary  to  faith  and  salvation  ;  and  the  ma- 
joiity  of  the  English  catholics,  stimulated  by  theologians  who  wrote 
from  the  shelter  of  the  Vatican,  refused  compliance  with  it.  But  the 
minority,  with  Blackwell  the  arch-priest  at  their  head,  made  up  in 
station  and  intelligence  what  they  wanted  in  numbers.  James  sent 
copies  of  his  elaborate  *'  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  "  to  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  His  Catholic  majesty  and  the  arch-duke  mani- 
fested their  estimate  both  of  the  king  and  the  author  by  declining  its 
acceptance*. 

Undismayed  by  the  very  limited  success  of  this  attempt,  the  theo- 
logical seal  of  the  English  monarch  constrained  him  to  Alteroation 
take  part  in  the  controversy  carried  on  between  the  Ar-  with  the 
minians  and  Gomarists  of  Holland.    Arminius,  preacher  reip^Sff 
in  the  great  church  of  Amsterdam,  and  professor  in  the  Vontius. 
university  of  Leyden,  presumed  to  dissent  from  the  great  ^^^^' 
body  of  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Calvin- 
ism.    He  maintained  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  respect  to  all  men« 
not  to  the  elect  only ;  that  predestination,  tho\\gh  founded  on  the  merits 
ef  Christ,  was  connected  with  the  virtue  of  perseverance ;  that  the  only 
subjects  of  reprobation  were  such  as  had  been  foreseen  in  the  character 
ef  obstinate  unbelievers  4  that  the  impressions  of  divine  grace  might  be 
resisted ;  and  that  the  subject  of  such  impressions  might  be  finally  lost« 
being  overcome  by  depravity  f*    These  particulars  are  not  opposed  in 
all   respects  to  modem  Calvinism,  but  as  avowed  by  Arminius  they 
gave  existence  to  a  powerful  party,  which  became  known  by  the  name 
of  remomtrantSy  from  the  language  in  which  they  approached  the  civil 
power,  deprecating  the  persecutions  to  which  their  new  faith  had  exposed 
them.    Their  opponents  gained  the  name  of  contra-remonsirants  ;  and 
a  little  time  served  to  show  that  each  party  was  sufficiently  wilUng  to 
employ  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  against  the  other. 

It  rarely  happens  that  men  become  marshalled  into  strong  parties  by 

*  Boderie  in  the  fourth  volume,  and  Winwood  in  the  third,  famish  almost  con- 
tinual alhisions  to  this  controversy.  Collier,  Eocles.  Hist.  ii.  692 — 696.  James's 
Works,  paaimu^  *'  Many  wish  that  King  James  would  not  write  these  books,  but  no 
one  ventures  to  tell  him  sa  Some  t^lieve  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  certain 
predictions,  having  become  king  of  England,  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
drive  him  out  of  £>me.  The  queen,  who  spoke  of  this  to  me,  makes  herself  merry 
upon  it,  and  asserts  that  divers  of  the  council  (esoecially  Salisbury)  urge  him  to- 
ward this,  because  they  know  that  he  will  be  involved  thereby  in  interminable  em- 
barraasmentt,  and  must  leave  the  government  to  them  in  me  mean  while,  l^e 
main  origin  of  it,  however,  is  certainly  hit  presumption,  in  that  he  believes  himself 
to  understand  more  of  theology  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  world ;  and  if  any  other 
motive  is  mixed  up  with  this,  it  Is  the  desire  to  obtain  more  consideration  among 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  betwfjsn  them.^ 
Villeroi  to  BeauBont,  May,  1609.  In  1605  the  pontiff  had  the  confidence  to 
write  to  the  kinfl:,  urging  that,  if  not  prepared  to  become  a  Catholic  himself,  he 
would  at  least  allow  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in  that  faith.**    Raumer,  ii«  212. 

t  Acu  A/nod.  Dordr.  126,  129. 
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religion,  without  their  soon  becoming  instruments  in  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians for  the  accomplishment  of  mere  political  purposes.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  rival  statesmen  should  thus  avail  themselves  of 
the  passions  of  rival  religionists,  their  professing  themselves  favourable 
or  otherwise  to  the  matters  in  immediate  dispute  being  a  cheap  method 
of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  so  active  a  body  of  partizans.  Such  was 
the  course  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  between  the  Ar- 
xninians  and  the  Calvinists  of  Holland.  Bamevelt  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  remonstrants,  and  his  political  rival,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  did 
the  same  with  the  confra-remonstrants.  On  the  death  of  Arminius,  his 
chair  at  Ley  den  was  offered^  to  Vorstius,  a  divine  of  acknowledged  learn- 
ing and  capacity.  The  Calvinists  impeached  his  orthodoxy,  but  that  he 
so  far  vindicated  before  the  States,  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  vacant  office. 
His  success  was  regarded  by  the  Arminians  as  a  triumph ;  and  it  was 
at  this  juncture  that  the  English  monarch,  who  had  not  been  unobserv- 
ant of  these  proceedings,  deemed  it  proper  to  interpose. 

James,  though  he  had  learnt  to  wage  a  deadly  war  against  the  dis- 
cipline inculcated  by  the  Genevan  reformer,  was  still  the  disciple  of  that 
powerful  intellect  on  points  of  theology.  In  his  view  the  tenets  of  Ar- 
minius were  novelties  opposed  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  refcmned 
churches ;  and  his  majesty  professed  himself  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
opinions  of  Vorstius  were  still  more  repugnant  to  the  most  acknowledged 
standards  of  the  Protestant  faith.  These  opinions  the  monarch  described 
as  opposed  directly  or  by  implication  to  some  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  Deity,  while  they  were  accompanied  by  intimations  which  seemed  to 
make  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  a  doubtful  article  of  faith.  The  States 
were  accordingly  admonished  that  their  encouragement  of  a  professor 
who  difi^ised  such  '^  pestilent  heresies  "  was  an  enormity  which,  if  not 
speedily  corrected,  must  call  for  the  interference  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom,  that  the  power  might  not  be  wanting  that  should  **  remand  such 
abominable  doctrines  '*  to  the  region  whence  they  came. 

The  States  would  have  spumed  this  meddling  with  their  domestic  afikin, 
but  circumstances  disposed  them  to  try  several  expedients  in  the  hope 
of  calming  the  spirit  of  the  royal  theologian ;  and  finding  these  without 
effect,  they  at  length  consented  to  a  removal  of  the  obnoxious  profesaoi^ 
imposing  on  him  the  task  of  publicly  refuting  the  infamous  speculations 
laid  to  his  charge.  The  credit  of  being  the  first  state  in  Europe  to  abo- 
lish the  barbarous  custom  of  burning  men  on  account  of  their  religion 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Holland ;  but  James  was  humane  enough  to 
assure  the  judges  of  Vorstius  that  should  he  be  suffered  to  escape  that 
doom,  on  recanting  his  errors,  it  was  by  no  means  because  such  a  penalty 
was  greater  than  his  offence  had  deserved.  These  discussions  prepared 
161 »  *^®  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  but  that  assembly 
was  not  convened  until  the  political  power  of  the  Arminians 
had  been  completely  broken.    It  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Bame- 
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velt,  after  trial  by  a  court  against  the  jurisdiction  of  which  both  he 
•and  Grotius  protested;  and  several  hundred  Arminian  fomilies  were 
-driven  into  exile*. 

While  James  was  employed  in  directing  the  weaponi  of  learning  and 
authority  against  Vorstius,  England  was  called  to  mourn 
the  loes  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Henry  Prince  p^^*^  Hcnrv. 
of  Wales  was  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  excellent  capacity,  together  with  his  manliness  and  courage,  bis  pa- 
triotism, activity,  and  contempt  of  indulgence,  had  for  some  time  en- 
deared him  to  the  people,  who  naturally  dwelt  in  anticipation  on  the  nobler 
position  of  their  country  under  such  a  sovereign.     His  admirers  of  one 
class  saw  in  him  another  Henry  V.,  and  pleased  themselves  with  the  pro- 
spect of  what  thoughtless  men  regard  as  national  glory ;  while  his  known 
attachment  to  the  reformed  faith  was  to  the  more  religious  portion  of  the 
community  the  best  pledge  that  his  various  abilities  would  be  exercised  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  Christendom  f.    What  added 
much  to  the  charm  of  these  features  in  his  character  was  the  direct  con- 
trast which  they  supplied  to  the  dispositions  of  the  reigning  prince.    An 
ambassador  of  the  French  monarch  presenting  himself  to  Udce  leave  of 
the  prince,  found  him  exercising  himself  with  the  pUce,  and  on  inquiring 
if  the  heir  apparent  had  any  commands  for  France,  received  as  answer, 
**  Tell  your  king  in  what  occupation  you  left  me}."    The  brave  and 
enterprising  Raleigh,  still  suffering  in  the  Tower,  was  a  £&vourite  of 
Prince  Henry.    *^  Sure,  no  king  but  ray  father,'*  he  once  aaid,  *'  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."    The  death  of  this  prince  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  fever,  brought  on  by  imprudent  exercises,  and  allowed  to 
take  its  fatal  course  by  the  timidity  of  attendants,  who  feared  the  impu- 
tations usually  cast  on  ''  those  physicians  who  meet  with  patients  that 
do  not  recover  alter  opening  a  vein."    On  the  people,  the  ^ 
effect  of  this  unexpected  bereavement  was  such,  that  their 
imagination  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  suspicions  of  poison,  especially 
as  the  carriage  of  the  prince  towards  his  father  was  known  to  have  been 
sometimes  so  far  incautious,  and  we  may  say  improper,  as  to  have  con- 
verted the  affection  of  his  weak  temper  into  a  feeling  of  awe  not  unmixed 
wkh  jealousy  §.    But  while  we  acquit  James  of  the  atrocious  act  which 

*  The  detpatdiet  in  Winwood*i  third  rohnne  sboond  in  rtferenoes  to  thb  contefC 

>¥  Otbome,  S64.  The  following  linei,  we  are  lold,  were  common  smong  the 
peoples 

Henry  VIILpnlled down  the  abbeys  and  odlf, 

Bol  Henry  IX.  diall  pnll  down  bithope  and  bdlf^^i^li^  Jtrti^mm, 

I  Boderie. 

(  Somert*  Tracti,  ii.  881—262.  Anlicus  Coqnhiaria,  239—251.  <*I  bold  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry  to  have  been  natural**  Spifme  to  Puytiense,  Dec  1612. 
Ranmer,  iL  222.  "  Tne  queen  endeavours  hourly  to  corrupt  the  spirit  and  dispo- 
sition of  ^e  Prince  of  Wales  by  flattering  his  little  passions.  She  seeks,  moreorer, 
to  exdte  bis  youthful  soul  in  favour  of  Spain.  She  has  also  carried  the  point  with 
the  king  of  naying  the  prince  tn  future  resident  in  her  court,  and  S8(fd  to  me,  xvith 

«2 
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the  regrets  and  disaffection  of  many  among  his  suhjects  imputed  to  him, 
the  circulation  of  injurious  rumours  will  hardly  appear  surprising,  if  we 
remember,  with  other  circumstances,  that  Carr,  the  rising  favourite  with 
the  monarch,  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  the  prince ;  that 
not  more  than  three  days  after  his  death  that  favourite  wrote  to  Paris, 
giving  instructions  that  a  negotiation  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Henry  should  proceed,  only  substituting  the  name  of  Charles ; 
and  that  the  king  himself  not  only  forbade  persons  approaching  him  in 
mourning,  but  gave  orders  that  the  preparations  for  the  Christmas  revel- 
ries should  proceed  without  interruption*. 

About  this  time  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  king,  and  Frederic,  Count  Palatine 
thrplJS^  of  the  Rhine.  The  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a 
Elisabeth.  pomp  and  expense  unexampled  in  English  history.  But, 
F  ^'  l^^'  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  history  of  this  marriage  was  to 
be  fraught  with  misfortune  to  Frederic,  and  to  his  beau- 
tiful bride,  who  had  not  passed  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age.  The 
king  also  was  to  find  a  source  of  continued  vexation,  and  of  diminished 
popularity,  in  the  circumstances  that  attended  this  union  f. 

But  the  refuge,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  which  the  king  had 
Rise  of  Carr  ^^^^  always  disposed  to  look  in  his  difficulties,  was  the  con- 
fidence of  favourites;  and  at  this  time  there  was  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  court  on  whom  James  had  for  some  time  looked  with  this 
kind  of  fondness.  *'  About  the  end  of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carr,  a 
youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived 
in  London,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  All  his  natural 
accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks ;  all  his  acquired  abilities  in  an 
easy  air  and  graceful  demeanour.  He  had  letters  of  recommendation  to 
his  countryman  Lord  Hay,  and  that  nobleman  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  than  he  discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  imme- 
diately to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprized  of  the 
king's  padsion  for  youth  and  beauty  and  exterior  appearance,  he  studied 
how  matters  might  be  so  managed  that  this  new  object  should  make  the 
strongest  impression  upon  him.  Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he 
assigned  him  the  office,  at  a  match  at  tilting,  of  presenting  to  the  king 
his  buckler  and  device,  and  hoped  that  he  would  attract  the  attention  of 

as  innch  impudence  as  iraprndenoe,  '  It  is  time  that  I  should  have  possetdoo  of  the 
prince,  for  the  kine  drinlcs  so  much,  and  conducts  himself  so  ill  in  every  respect, 
that  I  expect  an  early  and  evil  result.*  I  know  that  she  grounds  herself  in  this, — 
that^  according  to  her  expressions,  the  men  of  the  house  of  Lenox  hare  generally 
died,  in  consequence  of  excessive  drinking,  in  their  fortieth  year,  or  become  quite 
imbecile.  The  king  growing  daily  more  weak  and  contemptible,  the  consideration 
of  the  queen  increases  in  proportion.*'  Beaumont,  Oct.  1604.  Birdi's  Life  of  PHnM 
Henry.    Winwood,  iii.  410.    Wilson,  65.    Osborne,  470—475. 

*  Birche's  Prince  Henry,  405. 

•KWinwood,  iii.  403,434,  435.   Somers*  Tracts,  iii.  40.   Abstract  of  his  Majesty's 
Revenue  IL  14.    Wilson,  090.    Osborne,  479—485. 
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the  monarch.     Fortune  proved  favourable  to  his  design,  by  an  accident 
which  bore  at  first  a  contrary  aspect.     When  Carr  was  advancing  to 
execute  his  office  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the 
king's  presence.    James  approached  him  with  pity  and  concern :  love 
and  aflection  arose  on  the  sight  of  his  beauty  and  tender  years,  and  the 
prince  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be 
carefully  attended.     He  himself,  afler  the  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his  con6nement.    The  igno- 
rance and  simplicity  of  the  boy  finished  the  conquest,  begun  by  his  ex-  ' 
terior  graces  and  accomplishments.     Other  princes  have  been  fond  of 
choosing  their  favourites  from  among  the  lower  ranks  of  their  subjects, 
and  have  reposed  themselves  on  them  with  the  more  unreserved  confi- 
dence and  afiection,  because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty 
for  every  honour  and  acquisition.    James  was  desirous  that  his  favourite 
should  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and  knowledge. 
Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  pleased  himself  with  the  fancy 
that  this  raw  youth,  by  his  lessons  and  instructions,  would  in  a  little 
time  be  equal  to  his  sagest  ministers,  and  be  initiated  into  all  the  pro- 
found mysteries  of  government^  on  which  he  set  so  high  a  value.     And 
as  this  kind  of  creation  was  more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  his  minion  beyond 
even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children.     He  soon  knighted  him, 
created  him  Viscount  Rochester,  gave  him  the  garter,  brought  him  into 
the  privy  council,  and  though,  at  first,  without  assigning  him  any  par- 
ticular office,  bestowed  on  him  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business 
and  political  concerns.     Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advancement  in  confi- 
dence and  honour  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  favourite ; 
and  while  Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely  find  ex- 
pedients sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  over-burthened  machine  of 
government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand,  loaded  with  treasures  this 
insignificant  and  useless  pageant*.'* 

The  writer  who  thus  describes  the  early  fortunes  of  Rochester  has 
justly  remarked,  that  history  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity  when 
necessitated  to  dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble  personages. 
But  the  later  occurrences  in  the  career  of  this  personage  merit  attention 
as  connecting  themselves  not  only  with  the  character  of  the  king,  but 
with  that  of  the  court  and  the  times.  By  adopting  the  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  was  his  counsellor  frt)m  his  first  appearance  at 
court,  the  young  favourite  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  growing  influence 
over  the  afiections  of  the  monarch  without  exposing  himself  to  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people.  The  older  courtiers  indeed  looked  on  with  envy,  and 
resorted  to  intrigue;  but,  by  exercising  more  modesty  and  discretion 
than  is  usual  with  such  creatures  of  fortune,  and  especially  by  avoiding 
any  partiality  toward  his  countrymen,  and  performing  kind  offices  for  a 

•  Hume's  Hist^  vi  4ti,  47. 
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large  number  of  persons  possessing  means  more  or  less  of  supporting  his 
ascendency,  nothing  appeared  more  secure  than  the  splendid  elevation  of 
Viscount  Rochester.  His  fall  was  the  conseq^uence  of  an  illicit  passion 
for  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  lady  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
whose  age  exceeded  her  own  by  of5e  year  only.     It  was  the 
with  the  ^8^  ^^  James  by  this  means  to  unite  two  families  which 

Countess  of      had  suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  his  mother,  and  the 
'"^^  union  accomplished,  the  parties  separated  until  the  age  of 

puberty,  the  earl  repairing  to  the  university,  the  countess  being  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  her  mother.  But  in  this  interval  the  countess  and  the 
favourite  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  each  other,  and  secretly  became 
as  husband  and  wife  in  all  things  save  the  marriage  ceremony.  When 
the  Earl  of  Essex  returned,  his  bride  received  him  with  coldness,  and  at 
length  with  every  manifestation  of  dislike.  In  the  issue,  it  proved  to 
have  been  the  inexorable  purpose  of  the  countess,  that  the  man  whom 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  made  h^  husband  should  be  su'^h  in  no 
other  sense.  Her  persuasion  was,  that  so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  het 
marriage  with  Essex  must  be  defective,  and  might  be  made  to  give  place 
to  her  union  with  Rochester. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  interest  her  lover  in  this  course  of  policy,, 
and  her  lover  deemed  it  proper  to  consult  Overbury  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  while  that  faithful  friend  had  considered 
his  patron's  attachment  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  merely  as  an  affair  of 
gallantry,  he  had  favoured  its  progpress ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ingenious  and  passionate  letters  which  he  dictated,  that  Rochester  had 
met  with  such  success  in.  his  addresses.  Like  an  experienced  courtier^ 
he  thought  that  a  conquest  of  this  nature  would  throw  a  lustre  on  the 
yoimg  favourite,  and  would  tend  still  further  to  endear  him  to  James, 
who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and  hstened  with 
attention  to  every  affair  of  gallantry.  But,  on  the  mention  of  marriage, 
Overbury  professed  himself  astonished  at  the  folly  of  the  favourite,  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  vocation,  he  called  upon  him  to  despise  the 
woman  whom  his  own  arts  had  enabled  him  to  seduce,  adding,  that  the 
baseness  of  her  character  must  occasion  his  immediate  ruin. 

Rochester  was  weak  enough  to  make  known  the  substance  of  this 
conversation  to  the  countess,  whose  spirit  of  vengeance  b^an  to  thirst 
for  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the  offender,  nor  was  it  found  difficult 
to  inflame  her  paramour  with  the  same  feelings.  Her  first  device  was  to 
offer  a  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  John  Wood  to  dispatch  the  object  of  her 
resentment  under  the  show  of  a  duel.  But  this  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  a  proposal  to  obtain  his  appointment  on  a  mock  embassy  to  France 
or  Russia — a  virtual  exile,  which  he  should  be  secretly  urged  to  refuse, 
and  on  refusing,  he  might  be  charged  with  contempt  of  the  royal  pleasure 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.     This  snare  was  succeesful.     During  six 
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months  the  prisoner  was  separated  from  all  communication  with  his 
friends,  and  kept  under  the  strict  guardianship  of  a  lieutenant  newly 
appointed  by  Rochester  for  the  piurpose.  At  the  close  of  that  period, 
the  wretched  man  died  of  poison,  but  not  until  several  attempts  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way  by  that  means  had  been  ineffectual. 

In  the  mean  time  proceedings  were  instituted  to  obtain  a  divorce 
between  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  of  £ssez,  on  the  plea  of  the  earVs 
physical  incapacity  for  the  duties  of  matrimony.  Decency  forbids  that 
we  should  enter  into  the  investigations  which  now  occupied  several 
months,  and  called  forth  all  the  authority  and  influence  both  of  the 
king  and  his  minion ;  suffice  it  to  say,  as  the  effect  of  much  disorderly 
interference  and  menacing  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  and  of  Rochester, 
seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  were  induced  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
divorce.  Their  decision  was  generally  viewed  as  given  purely  to  gratify 
(he  king.  In  prospect  of  the  new  marriage,  James  created  Rochester 
Earl  of  Somerset  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  royal  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  a  large  company  of  nobles,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  the  queen  appearing  at  the  altar  in  white  satin,  and  the 
bride  with  her  hair  in  curls  down  to  her  waist — the  virgin  costume  * 

James  had  several  reasons  for  becoming  thus  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
a  divorce,  where  he  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  marriage ;  but  what  chiefly  weighed  with  f  *[J^**^^ 
him  was  that  the  intended  union  would  be  acceptable  to  GovernmeBt. 
his  ministers,  the  father  and  uncle  of  the  countess :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  taught  him  to  look  on  the  marriage  as  likely  to  extin- 
guish a  rivalry  which  subsisted  between  these  persons  and  the  favourite. 
But  the  king  always  found  that  to  manage  the  courts  of  law  was  less 
difficult  than  to  manage  the  bouse  of  commons ;  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional decisions  from  the  former  being  much  more  easily  obtained  than 
any  adequate  supply  from  the  latter.     Yet  without  a  large  supply  from 
that  source,  it  now  seemed  impossible  that  the  machinery  of  government 
should  be  continued  in  action.     While  the  question  of  the  divorce  was 
pending,  Somerset  had  relieved  the  necessities  of  his  sovereign  by  a 
personal  present  of  25,000/.    fiut  the  king's  wants  soon  became  as 
pressing  as  before,  and  no  course  presented  itself  to  the  favourite,  or  to 
his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  now  lord  treasurer,  and  the  king's 
principal  adviser,  except  the  assembling  of  a  parliament.     Various  ex- 
pedients had  been  tried,  but  with  only  a  partial  measiure  of  success.   The 

Moft  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  dirorce  of  the  counteM^  and  an  account  of 
what  followed  are  in  *  Truth  brought  to  Light.'  Diffgusting  as  are  their  disclosures  in 
many  particulam,  they  afford  an  instructive  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  reign, 
pp.1 — 23.e(  $tq.  Aulicu8(voquinari«,261.  ReHq.Wotton, 408—4 10  NugssAntique, 
1.  .300.  WinwiH.d,  iii.  447,  453,  4/9.  Howell's  State  Trias,  ii.  7&i— 862.  Wilson, 
693.  An  account,  given  by  Raumer,  from  a  contemporary  Parix  MS.,  agrees  in 
substance  with  that  uf  our  own  writers,  ii.  222 — 233-  This  writer,  indeed,  states 
that  the  king  gave  the  married  couple  effecu  worth  a  millioD  of  gold ;  that  the 
countess  wore  a  coronet  valued  at  400,000  dollars  1 
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new  title  of  baronet  had  been  sold  for  t^e  fee  of  1000/.  to  as  many  a? 
were  disposed  to  become  purchasers,  until  the  number  of  names  enrolled 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred.  All  the  gradations  of  rank  had  their 
price  in  like  manner  affixed  to  them,  as  though  the  monarch  had  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  vanity  of  one  portion  of  his  subjects  in  the  way  of 
counterpoise  to  the  parsimony  or  patriotism  of  another.  The  trade  in 
monopoBes  also  was  renewed ;  but  the  hazard  which  now  attached  to 
such  contracts  did  not  allow  of  its  becoming  considerable.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  obtained  on  the  credit  of  the  privy  sei^ 
issued  a  littte  before  the  death  of  Cecil,  to  be  repaid  from  the  next 
supplies  voted  by  parliament^  and  about  a  fourth  of  that  amount  was 
secured  as  a  benevolence. 

It  was  to  defer,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  looking  to 

parliament  that  Jamea  had  applied  himself  to  the  dif- 

The  king's       ferent  methods  now  enumerated  for  replenishing  his  trea- 

ment  coa^*"  *^T  »  *°d  *^  "^**  ^^^  without  pain^  misgiving  that  he 
vened.  hstened  to  those  who  were  at  length  constrained  to  advise 

that  a  return  should  be  made  to  the  more  regular  course 
of  obtaining  the  needed  assistance  by  once  more  convening  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  What  prevailed  most  with  the  perplexed  mo- 
narchi  was  the  assurance  of  Somerset  and  others  that  they  would  under- 
take to  influence  the  elections  through  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  king*^  second  parliament  should  be  much  more  com- 
phant  than  the  one  which  had  preceded  it 

But  these  persons,  who,  from  their  proffered  services  obtained  the 
name  of  ^^  undertakers,"  soon  ascertained  that  their  ob* 
^'t^"*an-  J^^*  ^^  become  generally  known,  and  that  their  instances 
dectaken.*'  of  success  were  few  compared  with  those  in  which  the  sus- 
picion excited  by  their  interference  had  led  to  a  result 
much  adverse  to  their  policy.  In  past  ages  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  to  the  lower  house  was  generally  determined  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  sheriff,  who  in  nearly  all  cases  would  be  a  person  readily 
eecured  to  the  service  of  the  court.  But  other  times  had  now  come : — 
a  spirit  of  independence  was  found  to  pervade  the  constituency  of  the 
country,  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  utmost  influence  on.  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  a  house  of  commons  was  returned 
even  more  uncourtly  than  was  that  whicK  three  years  since  had  been 
dissolved  as  wholly  unmanageable^ 

James  had  not  to  wait  until  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  undertaking  of  his  ministers  hud  proved  a 
^' h/s'^*        failure.     On  the  meeting  of  parliament  accordingly  the 
^      '  king  was  careful  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  proceed- 

ings so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  as  the  influencing  of 
elections,  and  his  speech  throughout  was  characterized  by  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliation which  sufficiently  bespoke  hifi  apprehension  as  to  the  probable 
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course  of  the  new  house  of  commons.  His  majesty  assured  the  two 
houses  that  '*  his  natural  affections  were  like  the  redness  of  his  heart, 
his  integrity  like  the  whiteness  of  his  rohe ;  his  purity  like  the  metal  of 
gold  on  his  crown ;  and  his  firmness  and  clearness  like  the  precious 
stones  he  wore* ;  '*  and  the  truth  of  assurances  thus  fantastically  ex- 
pressed was  affirmed  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty. 
Many  grievances  were  now  to  be  redressed  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  king  would  henceforth  show  himself ''  contrary  to  all 
tyrants,  who  love  not  advising  with  their  subjects,  but  hate  parliaments  :" 
nor  should  it  be  the  fault  of  the  monarch  if  the  history  of  the  present  par- 
liament were  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  love. 
The  king  also  delivered  some  admirable  sentiments  on  the  impolicy  of 
religious  persecution ;  but  sentiments  not  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  the  conduct  of  the  royal  orator,  and  even  with  ^J^  kin^  on 
those  portions  of  it  that  were  manifestly  the  result  of  his  the  impolicy  of 

own  choice.     **  No  state,"  says  the  monarch,  "  can  evi-  '■«**Pp'"  P«'- 
,  ,  ...  ,  .  ,  .      iecution. 

dence  that  any  rehgion  or  heresy  was  ever  extirpated  by 

the  sword,  or  by  violence,,  nor  have  I  ever  judged  it  a  way  of  planting  the 
truth.  An  example  of  this  I  take  where,  when  many  rigorous  counsels 
were  propounded,  Gramaliel  stood  up  and  advised,  that '  if  that  religion 
were  of  God,  it  would  prosper ;  if  of  man,  it  would  finish  of  itself.' 
Besides,  men  are  so  prone  to  glory  in  defending  and  sealing  their  opinions 
with  their  blood,  that  the  primitive  church  in  one  age  declined  into  an 
affectation  of  martyrdom.  And  many  heresies  have  had  their  martyrs, 
which  have  gone  with  the  same  alacrity,  and  desire,  and  assurance  to  the 
fire,  as  those  who  have  witnessed  for  the  truth  have  done  -fJ*  But  the 
monarch  who  could  indulge  in  this  style  of  enlightened  disquisition  is  the 
same  who  on  his  way  from  Scotland  proclaimed  a  gaol  delivery  in  every, 
town  through  which  he  passed,  excepting  such  offenders  as  were  charged 
with  •*  murder  or  papistry ;"  and  the  same  who  not  only  told  the  Puri- 
tans he  would  make  them  conform^  or  harass  them  out  of  the  land,  but 
who  was  now  acting  in  accordance  with  that  threat  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability. 

The  great  point  of  solicitude  with  the  commons  was  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  on  this  subject,  though  the  promises  of 
the  kine  were  large,  his  conduct  was  sufficiently  ambiiru-  Arbitrary  lan- 
ous  to  occasion  strong  suspicion  as  to  his  smcenty.     The  king^s  speech, 
members  were  admonished  by  the  sovereign  himself,  that 
he  would  no  more  treat  with  them  "  like  a  merchant  by  way  of  exchange," 
and  which  was  more,  that  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  that  they  should  make 
the  voting  a  supply  their  first  business,  leaving  all  matters  of  grievance 
to  a  future  session.    The  history  of  the  last  house  of  commons,  and  the 
character  of  the  present,  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  slightest 
expectation 'that  such  a  course  would  be  followed,  in  whatever  mamiet 

*  Pari.  Hist.  i.  1160.  f  Ibid.,  i.  1151,  1U2. 
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enjoined ;  and  in  fact  it  is  to  this  interdict  on  the  subject  of  grievances 
that  the  total  failure  of  the  court  policy  in  relation  to  this  parliament 
must  be  attributed. 

The  commons,  instead  of  obeying  the  royal  mandate,  proposed  a  con- 
ference of  the  two  houses  on  the  matter  of  impositions ; — 
Debate  cm  the   a  measure  known  to  be  particularly  unacceptable  to  the 
?mpmTdons       ^^^E*  ^^^  which  as  such  was  successfully  opposed  by  the 
resumed.  prelates  and  courtiers  in  the  upper  house.     It  was  on  this 

occasion  that  Neile,  bishop  of  Lincoln^  declared  the  right 
of  levying  those  imposts  on  the  property  of  the  subject  to  be  a  matter 
pertaining  solely  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  adding  that  no  man  could 
question  this  principle  without  assailing  the  only  proper  foundation  of 
monarchy,  and  betraying  a  temper  hardly  distinguishable  from  sedition. 
The  commons  urged  loud  complaints  against  this  slanderer  of  their 
loyalty,  nor  were  the  lords  slow  in  bringing  the  offender  to  their  bar, 
where  he  confessed  his  delinquency  on  his  knees,  and  it  is  said  with 
tears.  Not  content  with  thus  far  humbling  their  adversary,  the  lower 
house  indulged  in  some  strong  censures  on  the  servile  conduct  of  the 
ruling  clergy  generally. 

Even  in  the  commons,  more  than  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown 
was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  taxes  might  be  justly  imposed  by  royal 
authority  alone,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  precedents,  appeals  were 
made  in  support  of  this  doctrine  to  the  practice  of  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many,  and  Italy.  But  to  this  abstract  notion  of  monarchy  it  was 
replied,  that  the  princes  in  those  countries  possessed  the  power  of  making 
laws,  as  well  as  that  of  levying  contributions  on  property ;  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotism  were  reminded,  that  by  contending  for  one  of  these 
points  without  the  other,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  but  half  their  les- 
son. As  usual,  on  such  questions,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  sought, 
and  contrary  to  the  general  conduct  of  that  body,  they  had  in  this  in- 
stance the  courage  to  refuse  the  sort  of  decision  which  was  virtually 
demanded  by  the  court. 

The  king's  debts  at  this  time  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  two-thirds  of  which  had  accumulated  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  parliament.  Weakness  characterised  every  plan  devised  by 
the  government,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  general  imbecility  to 
expect  that  a  supply  at  all  adequate  to  such  a  state  of  embarrassment 
would  be  voted  on  the  bare  promise  that  there  should  be  some  future 
adjustment  of  the  great  matters  at  issue  between  the  crown  and  the 
people.  Secretary  Herbert  spoke  of  these  pecuniary  difficulties  as  ren- 
dering the  kingdom  ^^  a  contempt  and  scorn  in  all  other  parts  ;'*  and 
the  chancellor  offered  the  particulars  of  the  royal  debts  to  the  private 
inspection  of  the  members ;  but  the  house  occupied  itself  with  no  less 
than  fifty  bills  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  a  supply.    When  two  months  had  thus  passed,  James  sent  a 
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message  threatening  to  dissolve  the  purliament,  if  his  wishes  were  any 

longer  slighted.     The  house  immediately  formed  itself  into 

a  committee,  and  hesan  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  Parliament 

^  .,,.-,  .,  .     dissolved, 

of  meeting  the  clamis  of  the  government  without  sacn-  juue  7. 
ficing  those  of  the  people,  when,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Idng  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  commission*. 

All  prospect  of  an  agreement  between  the  crown  and  the  nation  now 
seemed  to  be  further  removed  than  ever.    The  maxims 
of  the  court,  and  those  which  from  becoming  prevalent  brtween*the 
with  the  people  were  embodied  in  the  character  and  con-  spirit  of  the 
duct  of  their  representatives,  proved  to  be  directly  at  co"f^»"dthe 
issue,   and  both    parties  deemed  themselves  committed 
to  a  conflict,  the  result  of  which  no  man  could  readily  predict. 

A  circumstance  which  promised  to  render  this  struggle  still  more 
desperate,  was  the  conduct  of  James  in  subjecting  several 
members,  immediately  after  the  dissolution,  to  imprison-  Tyrannical 
ment,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  used  improper  liberties  kingl'june  8.^ 
of  speech  during  the  discussioiis  in  parliament.     Had  this 
been  the  fact,  the  correction  of  such  improprieties  belonged  to  the  house 
itself,  and  not  to  the  monarch.    But  the  real  delinquency  of  these  per- 
sons was  the  popular  character  of  their  principles  and  conduct.    Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  in  opposing  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  ^'  that  all  kings  were  originally  elec- 
tive, except  such  as  came  in  by  the  sword  :  whom  for  that  reason  it  was 
lawful  to  expel  by  the  sword,  whenever  the  people  had  the  power  to 
do  itf." 

In  dealing  with  the  embarrassments  which  now  opened  before  him, 
James  resiirned  himself  to  the  influence  of  a  new  favourite. 
Somerset,  since  his  marriage,  had  declined  much  in  those  yjifj^^ 
superficial  quaHties  which  had  served  to  recommend  him  • 

to  his  sovereign.  The  bloom  and  gaiety  of  youth  gave  place  with  rapi- 
dity to  different  appearances  and  manners,  and  the  king  beginning  to 
feel  a  want  of  the  amusement  for  which  such  objects  were  chosen  by 
him,  was  left  with  his  mind  open  to  the  new  impression  which  about  this 
time  was  made  on  it  by  George  Villiers,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  of 
Leicestershire.  This  young  man,  who  had  not  passed  his  one-and'^ 
twentieth  year,  was  distinguished  by  his  handsome  person,  and  the  taste 
of  his  clothes.  His  address  also  had  been  improved  by  recent  travel,  and 
a  short  stay  at  the  court  of  Paris.  Those  who  knew  the  king  were  aware 
that  from  his  first  interview  with  Villiers  so  much  hid  been  done,  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  old  favourite  would  soon  prove  an  incumbranoe 
rather  than  an  object  of  aflection.     '*  Ashamed  of  his  sudden  attack- 

*  Jourualt,  471*     Reliqun  Wottonianie,  43. 

t  Pari.  Hist.  i.  1 149-1 167.    ReliqusB  Wottoiuann,  433. 
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ment,  the  king  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal  the  partiality  which 
he  felt  for  the  handsome  stranger ;  and  he  employed  all  his  profound 
politics  to  fix  him  in  his  service  without  seeming  to  desire  it.  He  de- 
clared his  resolution  not  to  confer  any  office  on  him,  unless  entreated  by 
the  queen ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in  complaisance  to 
her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  his  person.  The  queen 
was  immediately  applied  to,  but  she,  well  knowing  the  extreme  to  which 
the  king  carried  these  attachments,  refused  at  first  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  this  new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by  Abbot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced  against 
Somerset,  that  she  could  condescend  to  oblige  her  husband  by  asking 
this  favour  of  him.  And  the  king  thinking  now  that  all  appearances 
were  fiilly  saved,  no  longer  constrained  his  affection,  but  immediately 
bestowed  the  office  of  cup-bearer  on  young  Villiers*." 

From  this  time  the  overthrow  of  Somerset  became  a  leading  object 

with  a  daily  increasing  party  in  the  court ;  and  his  part 
S«menet         ^^  ^^^  iniquitous  treatment  of  Overbury,  which  had  em« 

bittered  his  marriage,  was  to  occasion  his  fall.  James  is 
said  to  have  urged  upon  the  yoimger  favourite  that  he  should  profess 
himself  willing  to  do  good  service  to  the  elder ;  but  Somerset  replied 
with  the  reckless  asperity  which  had  become  common  to  him, — '*  I  will 
none  of  yoiur  service,  and  you  shall  none  of  my  favour.  I  will,  if  I 
can,  break  your  neck,  and  of  that  be  confident t>"  While  Somerset 
pursued  this  haughty  course,  the  old  rumour  with  respect  to  the  murder 
of  Overbury  became  more  loud  and  general,  so  much  so,  that  James  was 
led  to  question  certain  suspected  parties  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  a  strong  persuasion  as  to  the  guilt  both  of  the  countess  and  the 
£Bivourite.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  the  arrest  of  both, 
and  of  various  other  persons  as  their  accomplices. 

Somerset  was  ignorant  of  these  proceedings  until  the  moment  of  his 

•  being  apprehended.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the 

^^"^*®J         last  interview  between  James  and  this  once  pampered 

the  countess,     object  of  his  afiection.     **  The  king  took  his  farewell  for 

a  time  of  London,  and  was  accompanied  with  Somerset  to 
Royston,  where  no  sooner  he  brought  him,  but  instantly  took  leave, 
little  imagining  what  viper  lay  amongst  the  herbs ;  nor  must  I  forget  to 
let  you  know  how  perfect  the  king  was  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  or  to 
give  it  his  own  phrase — ^king- craft.  The  Earl  of  Somerset  never  parted 
from  him  with  more  seeming  affection  than  at  this  time,  when  he  knew 
Somerset  should  never  see  him  more ;  and  had  you  seen  that  seeming 
affection  (as  the  tuthor  himself  did),  you  would  rather  have  believed 
he  was  in  his  rising  than  setting.    The  earl,  when  he  kissed  his  hand^ 

^  *  Hume,  Hist  ri.  64.  We  have  selected  this  passage,  and  a  preceding  one  on  the 
rise  of  Somerset,  from  the  pages  of  Hume,  that  the  conduct  of  James  in  this  respect 
may  have  the  advanlage  of  being  described  by  hU  panegyrist. 
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the  king  hung  ahont  hit  neck  slahbering  his  cheeks,  saying, '  For  God's 
sake,  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  !  On  my  soul,  I  shall  neither  eat  nor 
sleep  until  you  come  again  !*  The  earl  told  him,  on  Monday  (this  being  on 
the  Friday) ;  '  For  God*s  sake  let  me!'  said  the  king :  '  ShaU  I ,  shall  I  ?' 
then  lolled  about  his  neck  : — '  Then,  for  God's  sake,  give  thy  lady  this 
kiss  for  me ! '  in  the  same  manner  at  the  stoyre's  head,  at  the  middle  of 
the  Btayres,  and  nt  the  stayre's  foot.  The  eari  was  not  in  his  coach 
when  the  king  used  these  very  words,  in  the  hearing  of  four  servants,  of 
whom  one  was  Somerset's  great  creature,  and  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
reported  it  instantly  to  the  author  of  this  history, — /  shall  never  see  his 
face  more,**  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  before  the  earl  had  reached 
London,  "  his  countess  was  apprehended — himself  on  his  arrival*." 

James  now  spoke  more  fkeely,  complaining  that  Somerset  and  his 
wife  had  made  him  an  assistant  in  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder ; 
and  in  consigning  the  further  investigation  of  the  affair  to  the  vigilance 
of  Chief  Justice  Coke,  he  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  on  the  head  of  that 
functionary  and  his  posterity  "  if  he  spared  any  of  them ;  and  upon 
himf  elf  and  his,  if  he  pardoned  any."  We  shaH  presently  see  how  far 
it  \vai«  snfe  in  the  monarch  thus  to  expose  himself  and  his  descendants 
to  nmlediction  in  this  matter. 

The  progress  of  this  odious  investigation  led  to  the  convicdon  of  £1- 
ways,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  of  Weston  its  warden ; 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  a  superior  sort  of  fortune-teller,   and  of  *°^  of  their 
Franklin  an  apothecary,  all  as  being  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  the  poisoning,  and  all  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.    Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  the  kmg's  falconer,  was  also  arraigned  as  having 
exercised  much   severity  towards  Overbury,   and  as  being  probably 
acquainted  with  his  end.    But,  from  some  mysterious  cause,  this  person 
was  suddenly  reconducted  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  the 
sovereign ;  from  which  place,  after  a  short  interval,  he  was  liberated 
without  further  process. 

Some  time  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  chief  culprits  were  brought 
to  triaL    The  countess  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  sentence  of 
Uie  law  was  pronounced.     Somerset  shared  the  same  fate  ^"f^  ^^  ^•** 

of  uMSfi 

by  an  unanimous  verdict  of  the  peers,  though  he  laboured  persons, 
strenuously  for  the  space  of  eleven  hours  in  the  assertion 
of  his  innocence.  The  king,  however,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  im- 
precation, soon  conferred  his  pardon  on  the  countess,  and  the  earl's 
sentence,  after  being  suspended  for  several  years,  was  at  length  reversed. 
In  1621  both  were  released  from  the  Tower,  and  banished  to  a  country* 
seat,  with  an  allowance  of  4000/.  a  year  from  their  forfeited  property.  In 
that  obscurity  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  hated  of  man- 
kind, and  hating  each  other.  The  countess  died  in  1632,  Somerset 
lived  to  1645. 

*  WeldoD,  101, 102.    Coke's  Defeactioa,  I.  87. 
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That  James  should  have  hesitated  to  shed  the  blood  of  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  is  not  strange,  and  hardlj 
censurable.  But  unfortunately  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  this  lenity 
was  the  effect  of  fear  more  than  of  clemency.  The  circumstance  of 
Monson's  being  forced  from  the  bar  in  the  manner  alieady  noticed,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  a  hint  received  by  the  king  only  the  previous 
evening,  intimating  the  probability  that  the  culprit  would  play  an  un- 
welcome card  upon  his  trial;  the  haughty  and  even  menacing  demeanour 
of  Somerset,  both  before  and  after  his  conviction,  and  the  mysterious 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  purposes  of  revenge ;  the  solicitude  of 
the  king  to  have  him  assured  that  his  life  should  not  be  taken,  and  to 
have  him  brought  to  trial  in  a  more  submissive  state  of  mind  than  he 
had  generally  evinced  in  his  present  circumstances ;  and  the  character 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  monarch  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  on  this  subject — all  are  matters  which  show  that 
Somerset  was  possessed  of  some  secret  which  gave  him  a  power  that  he 
was  not  slow  to  exercise  over  the  fears  of  the  king.  It  was  to  prevent 
the  threatened  disclosure  that  James  promised  all  he  could  promise  with 
any  regard  to  decency.  It  should  be  added  that  there  were  menaces 
used  by  Overbury  towards  Somerset  of  the  same  nature  with  those  now 
used  by  Somerset  towards  James,  and  the  close  confinement  to  which 
that  person  was  subject  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  provokes  the 
conclusion  that  he  also  was  a  depository  of  some  dangerous  secret,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  was  more  successfully  employed  by  his  patron  *. 

In  what  the  secret  of  Somerset  consisted  a  future  day  must  disclose. 
That  it  related  to  some  iniquitous  matter  is  beyond  doubt :  nothing  short 
of  this  could  have  produced  the  confidence  of  the  one  party,  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  other. 

When  Archbishop  Abbot  had  succeeded  in  placing  George  Villiers 
near  the  person  of  the  king,  the  considerate  prelate,  aware 
'^**^!f  ^^ce  of  the  probable  course  awaiting  the  favoured  youth,  endea- 
progrwt  of  the  voured  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  value  of  three  maxims : 
favourite.  — these  were,  that  he  should  oflfer  daily  supplication  to 
Grod  for  grace  to  serve  the  king  faithfully ;  that  he  should 
study  to  do  all  good  offices  between  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince 
Charles ;  and  that  he  should  address  nothing  but  truth  to  the  ear  of 
the  sovereign.  The  young  man  learnt  these  precepts  by  rote,  ^  indif- 
ferently well,"  and  his  monitor  with  characteric  gravity  professed  himself 
much  gratified  when  twsured  by  the  monarch  that  such  were  the  coun- 
sels which  it  became  a  bi^op  to  bestow.  But  the  giddy  height  to  which 
the  new  minion  was  speedily  raised  left  him  little  inclination  or  capa- 
city to  profit  by  the  weighty  advice  of  his  reverend  instructor.    Within 

♦  Btcon,  It.  90,  447, 465,  470  ;  vi.  89,  90, 101, 103.  CabaU,  33, 38, 221 .  Troth 
brought  to  Light,  pp.  24—136.  Coke*t  DetectioD,  i.  84—88.  Arohaokttfm,  xtfH. 
356-468.    Howeirt  Stste  Trials,  ii.  961,  et  Mtq, 
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a  few  years,  George  Villiers  became  Viscount  Villiers,  Earl,  Marquis, 
and  Duke  of  Buckiugbam,  and  Knigbt  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Garter ; 
adding  to  tbis  succession  of  titles  places  of  trust  not  less  considerable ; 
as  the  mastersbip  of  tbe  borse,  and  of  tbe  King's  Bencb  office,  and  tbe 
wardensbip  of  tbe  Cinque  Ports ;  with  tbe  offices  of  tbe  cbief  justice  in 
Eyre,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  bigb 
admiral  of  England.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  motber  of  tbis  fortunate 
mdventurer  became  a  countess,  bis  brotber  a  viscount,  and  not  a  few  of 
his  needy  kindred  were  drawn  in  various  ways  from  tbeir  obscurity  to 
opulence  and  power.  In  tbe  early  stages  of  bis  advancement,  Villiers 
promised  to  remember  tbe  arcbbisbop  as  a  fatber;  but  Abbot  soon 
found  himself  a  sufferer,  in  common  with  others,  from  tbe  heedless  con« 
ceiC  which  tbis  ilUjudged  profusion  tended  necessarily  to  produce. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Conduct  ol  Jamat  and  Somenct  toward  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — He  it  released 
through  the  Influence  of  Villiers — Projects  a  voyage  to  Ouiana — Obtains  the 
king's  commission — Aggression  of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Thomas — Failure  of  the 
enterprise — Arrest  of  Raleigh — Proceedings  against  him~-Is  condemned  as  a 
peace^eringto  Spain — His  character,  and  his  demeanour  in  his  last  moments-*-' 
Govemmentof  Ireland^-State  of  the  Irish CathoKcs*— Plantation  of  Ulster— Erile 
of  tttbeeqnent  proceedings. 

It  vaa  long  the  boast  of  Somerset,  that  whatever  may  have  been  his 
gains  during  tbe  three  years  be  was  in  power,  he  bad 
always  declined  gratuities,  and  discouraged  proposals  that  jj^  ^^^ 
would  have  tended  to  diminish  tbe  hereditary  possessions  Somerset 
or  the  permanent  revenue  and  influence  of  the  crown ;  and  ^^"^A 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course  at  the  certain  cost  of 
making  himself  numerous  enemies.     But,  allowing  such  to  have  been 
his  practice,  it  may  have  originated  in  nothing  better  than  a  selfish 
foresight  His  conduct  towards  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  tbe  matter  of  the 
estate  and  castle  of  Sherboume,  affords  sufficient  proof  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  injustice  to  which  be  could  not  descend  in  order  to  enrich 
himself.     Raleigh  bad  conveyed  tbe  castle  and  adjoining  property  at 
Sherboume  to  his  eldest  son  some  time  before  the  decease  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  was  thus  saved  from  the  wreck  which  befell  his  other  possessions 
on  bis  being  declared  a  traitor;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertamed  that 
in  tbe  deed  of  conveyance  a  word  bad  been  omitted,  through  tbe  beed« 
lessness  of  a  transcriber,  and  tbis  omission,  according  to  the  chief  justice 
Popham,  an  enemy  of  Ralaigh,  rendered  tbe  document  invalid.    Can 
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seized  the  occasioti  to  pray  tke  king  that  the  castle  and  its  demesnes 
might  be  bestowed  on  himself.  Raleigh  had  now  passed  some  years  in 
the  confinement  of  the  Tower,  where,  together  with  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, he  had  nobly  occupied  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  science.  He  had  suffered  much,  but  hitherto  poverty  had  not  been 
among  the  evils  of  which  he  had  to  complain ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  the 
adding  of  this  affliction  to  the  many  which  oppressed  him,  that  he  now 
addressed  a  dignified  tind  pathetic  expostulation  to  the  favourite,  ap- 
prising him  of  the  bitter  sorrow  that  would  be  brought  on  an  imprisoned 
parent,  and  on  those  whose  condition  was  really  that  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  by  the  meditated  wrong.  But  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighted  to  honour  had  no  pity ;  and  when  lady  Raleigh  and  her  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch  himself,  entreating 
that  their  last  reliance  might  not  be  torn  from  them,  the  only  answer 
obtained  from  the  royal  clemency  was — **  I  mun  ha*  tke  landy  I  tnun 
ha*  it  for  Carrr 

It  is  true  James  granted  lady  Raleigh  the  sum  of  6000/.  as  a  pro- 
Raleigh  liber-  ^^^^^  compensation ;  but  only  a  few  months  later  more 
atedttirough  than  three  times  that  amount  was  necessary  to  purchase 
of  VillimT  ^^  alienated  property.  The  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  happened  at  this  juncture,  threw  the  deepest  gloom 
over  the  prospects  of  Raleigh.  Cecil,  indeed,  his  most  powerful  adver- 
sary, was  no  more ;  but  Carr  had  injured  him  much  too  seriously  not  to 
prove  an  enemy  fully  as  relentless.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  in  which 
the  course  of  this  later  opponent  was  to  reach  its  close ;  and  Villien, 
his  successful  rival,  not  having  the  same  motives  to  enmity,  listened  to 
certain  bribed  connexions,  and  procured  the  liberation  of  Raleigh  after 
he  had  suffered  imprisonment  thirteen  years. 

Elizabeth  had  conferred  her  sanction  on  Raleigh  in  prosecuting 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  and  in  1595  had  encouraged  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  great  empire  of  Guiana,  as  it  was  called,  situated,  as  was 
then  supposed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  This  expedition  was  so 
far  successful,  that  the  Englishman  penetrated  large  territories  unex- 
plored by  Europeans,  and  took  formal  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  Raleigh  had  found  means  to  continue  his  correspondence 
with  the  chiefs  of  those  distant  regions  from  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and 
while  a  prisoner  had  solicited  permission  to  visit  them,  but  in  vain. 

When  restored  to  liberty,  the  project  of  such  a  voyage  increasingly 
Indulges  the  Occupied  his  mind ;  and  James,  partly  from  the  advice  of 
project  of  a       persons  of  influence,  but  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  a  gold 

G2IImL**^16l6.  ™*°®>  "^^^  ^  ^*^^  ^^^  discovered,  might  afford  a  season- 
able aid  to  his  necessities,  was  induced  to  confer  a  reluctant 
sanction  on  the  enterprise.  Among  the  friends  of  Raleigh  in  this  un- 
dertaking were  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  and  Secretary  Win- 
wood.    The  latter,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  honest-minded  man  about 


the  king's  pa:8on,  mentions  tlie  pleasure  with  which  he     ^.b.  1616. 
obtained  the  royal  signature  to  the  requisite  commission.  ^^*  2^* 

The  great  perplexity  of  James  on  this  subject  arose  from  the  fear 
of  exciting  jealousy  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  and  thus  c<jnjuj4  f*v 
of  frustrating  the  match  which  he  was  increasingly  anxious  Spanish  ambas* 
should  be  accomplished  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  "*<^®'*. 
the  Infanta.  Gondomar,  the  present  Spanish  ambassador  in  the 
English  court,  was  eminently  qualified  for  tbe  service  to  which  he 
was  appointed,  which  was  to  dupe  the  monarch  by  every  available 
artifice,  and  to  bribe  his  ministers  in  any  amount  that  should  be 
necessary.  With  such  a  sovereign  this  policy  was  found  to  be  much 
more  advantageous  than  the  fomenting  of  domestic  treasons,  or  the 
fitting  out  of  armadas.  Every  man  knew  that  the  influence  of  this 
dangerous  person  over  the  king  was  considerable.  His  wit,  his  gaiety, 
and  his  refined  mode  of  flattery,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  table 
of  the  English  monarch,  and  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with 
whatever  it  was  important  he  should  know, — or  rather  that  he  should 
not  have  known.  Gondomar  obtained  all  the  particulars  of  the  intended 
voyage  from  James,  and  through  the  Spanish  cabinet  called  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supposed  mine  to  put  them- 
selves in  readiness,  that  a  summary  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on 
men  who,  under  pretence  of  a  mining  adventure,  meditated  nothing 
better  than  acts  of  piracy  and  rapine. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  passed  since  the  grant  of  this  commission, 
when  Raleigh  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  armed  vessels  from 
Plymouth,  and.  after  an  unfavourable  voyage  of  four  months,  came 
within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Trinidad.  Two  vessels  had  foundered,  and 
Raleigh,  in  common  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  wholly  disabled 
by  sickness.  Five  boats,  each  containing  fifty  armed  men,  were  sent 
up  the  Oronoko,  under  the  command  of  Raleigh's  nephew,  and  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Keymis, — an  officer  who  professed  to  have  discovered 
the  alleged  gold  mine  by  the  assistance  of  a  native  in  a  former  voyage]*. 

*  In  this  enterprise  Raleigh  embarked  the  8000/.  which  he  had  obtained  as  an 
allered  Gompennation  for  the  estate  of  Sherborne ;  also  the  sum  of  2500/.  furnished 
kj  Lady  Raleigh  as  the  price  of  an  estate  which  she  disposed  of  at  Micham.  In« 
deed,  the  preparations  altogether  were  of  a  kind  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Hume, 
that  plunder,  not  settlement,  was  the  object  of  the  undertaking.  The  foUowing 
instructions  were  delivered  by  Raleigh  to  the  commanders  of  the  several  vessels  on 
their  leaving  Plymouth : — ^'  Because  no  action  or  enterprise  can  prosper  (be  it  sea 
or  land)  without  the  favour  or  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  the  strength  of  hosu  and 
armies,  you  shall  not  fail  to  cause  divine  service  to  be  read  in  your  sbip  morning 
and  evening ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  be  interruption  by  foul  weather,  once  in  the  day ; 
praising  God  every  night  with  singing  a  psalm  at  the  setting  of  the  watch.  Se- 
condly, you  shall  take  special  care  that  God  be  not  blasphemed  in  your  ship,  but 
that  after  admonition  given,  if  the  offenders  do  not  refrain  themselves,  you  shall 
auise  them  of  the  better  sort  to  be  fined  out  of  their  adventures ;  by  which  course 
if  no  amendment  be  found,  you  shall  acquaint  me  withal ;  for  if  it  be  threatened  in 
the  Scripture  that  the  curse  shall  not  depart  from  the  house  of  the  swearer,  much 
l0M  from  the  ship  of  the  iwearer,*'    Tytler^s  Life  of  Raleigh^  p.  391 
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It]i8  now  to  be  obfterved^  tbat  near  the  spot  of  this  tupposed  mine  the 
\mrrcMion  of  Spaniards,  since  the  territory  had  been  taken  possession  of 
the  Spaniards  by  Raleigh,  had  built  the  small  town  of  St.  Thomas. 
atSt-Thomai.  The  instructions  given  to  his  nephew  and  Keymis  were, 
that  they  should  proceed  directly  to  the  mine,  and  that  they  should  not 
in  any 'way  molest  the  Spaniards  unless  hostilities  should  be  commenced 
by  them.  The  Spaniards,  faithful  to  the  orders  which  had  been  issued  by 
his  Catholic  majesty,  paid  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  the  English 
as  the  discoverers  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  but  commenced  a  mer- 
ciless attack  on  the  strangers  during  the  night.  The  courage  of  the 
oflScers  saved  the  greatest  part  of  their  followers,  and  pursuing  their 
assailants  to  St.  Thomas,  the  town  was  captured.  But  in  this  conflict, 
and  by  means  of  a  subsequent  ambuscade,  considerable  losses  had  been 
sustained ;  while  the  Spaniards,  disposed  with  advantage  at  the  different 
points  of  the  road,  seemed  to  render  all  further  advance  in  the  country 
impracticable.  The  town  was  in  consequence  destroyed,  and  Keymit 
returned  to  Raleigh,  not  only  to  announce  the  failure  of  the  undertaking, 
but  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  falleu  in  the  taking  of  St.  Thomas. 

Raleigh's  fbelings  of  sorrow  and  wounded  pride,  on  receiving  these 
melancholy  tidings,  were  hardly  to  be  described.    All  sub- 

Failura  of  tha 

tnterprisa  ordination  was  soon  at  an  end  among  his  followers,  and 
nothing  at  length  remained  but  that  he  should  direct 
his  foreboding  course  towards  England.  Before  his  arrival  Oondomar 
had  informed  the  king  of  what  had  been  done  at  St  Thomas,  and 
pronouncing  the  whole  proceeding  as  grossly  fraudulent  and  piratical, 
gave  his  majesty  to  understand  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  not  likely  to 
make  any  future  appeal  to  his  justice  if  the  present  should  be  made  in 
vain*.  James  was  shaken  in  every  nerve  by  the  fear  that  his  long  and  anx- 
ious negociations  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  match  would  be  rendered 
abortive  by  this  event ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  accused 
party,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
the  attack  upon  St.  Thomas  was  unauthorized  and  detestable  f.  Lord 
Carew,  who  shared  not  in  the  pusillanimous  weakness  which  thia 
conduct  betrayed,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  urgec^ 
much  in  behalf  of  Raleigh ; — **  and  they  say,**  adds  the  writer  who  has 

*  Bacfm*t  Letters,  by  Birch,  178. 

f  Buckingham*!  letter,  tent  to  Oondomar  at  tbis  momen ^stated  that  the  kin^ 
of  En^^land  held  himself  more  nfrgrieved  by  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  than  the  king 
of  Spam  could  do.  It  assured  Philip  that  all  kinds  of  property  found  in  Raleigh*t 
possession  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Spain  should  be  forthwith  restored,  and  that 
though  the  offenders  could  not  be  capitally  punished  without  process  of  law,  the 
king  would  take  some  summary  course  with  them,  punishing  their  conduct  not  lett 
severely  than  he  would  have  done  if  St.  Thomas  had  been  a  city  of  Kngland. 
Whether  Uie  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  Kngland  or  Spain  was  hfrfi  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  Gondomar  was  urged  to  despatch  tome  ono 
into  Spain  immediately  with  a  message  to  this  effect.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the 
Stats  Paper  Office,  bearing  date  6th  July,  1618.     Criminal  TriiOv  i.  483. 
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recorded  this  fact,  **  his  majesty's  answer  was,  that  as  good  hang  him  as 
deliver  him  to  the  King  of  Spain, who  assturedly  would;  and  one  of 
these  two  he  must;  at  least  if  the  case  were  so  as  the  Spanish  amhas* 
aador  had  represented  it.  And  when  my  lord  yet  pressed  him,  *  Why  the* 
most  thou  canst  expect,'  said  the  king,  *  is,  that  I  would  give  him  the 
bearing ;'  and  so  dismissed  him.  And  indeed,  a  legal  hearing  is  all  Sir 
Walter's  well-wishers  desire,  for  then  they  make  no  douht  hut  he  will 
make  his  cause  good  against  all  accusations  in  this  kind  whatsoever  *." 

On  reaching  Plymouth,  Kaleigh  immediately  tommenced  his  journey 
toward  London,  confident  it  seems  that  he  should  he  ahle  Arrest  of 
to  justify  his  conduct.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  R*l«gli» 
when  his  arrest,  and  the  language  in  which  the  particulars  of  the  enteN 
prize  had  heen  descrihed  in  the  royal  poelamation,  filled  him  with 
alarm.  His  first  intention  at  this  juncture  was  to  effect  an  escape  to 
France,  where  he  was  encouraged  to  expect  more  generous  treatment 
than  in  his  own  country.  This  object  he  might  have  accomplished,  hut 
he  began  to  hesitate,  and  again  determined  to  meet  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies.  At  Salishury  he  feigned  sickness,  and  thus  gained  time  to 
prepare  his  defence ;  but  still  distrusting  the  issue,  the  spies  of  the 
government  who  were  placed  ahout  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
resume  his  purpose  of  flight ;  and  this  purpose  he  was  allowed  so  far  to 
realize  as  to  pass  Woolwich  in  his  way  toward  a  vessel,  said  to  have 
been  prepared  to  convey  him  to  France.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Sir 
Lewis  Stukely,  his  kinsman,  threw  off  the  mask  of  the  villain  by  betray* 
ing  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  speedily  conducted  him  to 
the  Tower.  Raleigh  had  heen  put  on  this  attempt  purely  that  matter  of 
accusation  might  be  accumulated  against  him ;  and  with  this  view  it  had 
him  also  been  contrived  that  some  intercourse  should  take'place  hetween 
and  an  agent  of  France  f* 

That  the  attack  on  St.  Thomas  was  regarded  by  the  crown  lawyers  as 
susceptible  of  a  plausible,  if  not  of  a  triumphant  defence,  is  Proceedings 
manifest  from  the  fact  that,  after  resorting  to  the  most  •ga^mt  him.  "i 
nnsorupulous  artifice  in  the  hope  of  finding  proofs  of  delinquency  against 
him  in  that  respect,  and  after  a  formal  examination  and  much  deli- 

•  Cil^i  Life  of  Raleigh,  11.  W. 

'  t  1*bjit  Raleigh  ihould  have  returned  to  Kngland  at  all,  under  tucli  circdm« 
ttanoety  waa  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  his  contemiK>rarie8.  It  is  the  state- 
ment of  his  son,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  its  truth,  that  the  earls  of  Pem- 
Woke  and  Arundel  had  become  bound  for  the  return  of  Sir  Walter,  and  his  safe 
deliverance  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  that  for  this  cause  Raleigh  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  well  knowing  what  was  likely  to  follow.  **  An  act/*  says 
a  writer  of  the  time, ''  which  may  1^  not  unjustly  compared  to  the  conduct  of 
Regiilus,  who  to  keep  his  promise  and  faith,  returned  to  his  enemies  with  whom  he 
had  l>een  prisoner,  though  he  knew  he  went  to  an  inevitable  death.**  Howell's 
FMniliar  Letters,  p.  383.  Having  once  delivered  himself,  Sir  Walter  considered 
this  obligation  as  discharged,  and  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  employ  any  subse- 
queat  meant  for  his  escape. 

h2 
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beration  on  the  8abject»  it  wai  deemed  inexpedient  to  put  Raleigh  on  his 
trial  upon  that  charge,*  Odioua  as  such  conduct  must  have  appeared 
to  every  one,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  by  calUng  for  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  which  had  been  suspended  fifteen  years.  That 
this  execution  might  be  **  granted,**  Raleigh  was  made  to  appear  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  he  was  called  upon  to  show  why  this  sen- 
tence should  not  now  be  enforced.  In  his  defence  he  dwelt  on  the 
injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  him  in  1603,  on  which  this  sen- 
tence was  founded;  and  urged  strongly,  that  his  late  commission, 
conferring  on  him  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  those  subject  to  his 
command  must  have  amounted  to  a  rescmding  of  his  former  sentence. 
But  all  objections  of  this  nature  were  overruled  by  the  authority  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  the  prisoner  was  admonished  to  prepare  without 
delay  for  the  doom  awaiting  him  f* 

James  was  not  an  uninterested  spectator  of  these  iniquitous  proceed- 
Pat  to  dMth  as  *'^*  "^^^  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  Infanta  he 
a  pemce-offer-  now  viewed  as  nearly  secured*  But  he  had  been  officially 
ing  to  Spain,  infonned  that  any  hesitation  iu  disposing  of  Raleigh 
'*  would  serve  for  materials  of  fature  and  final  discontentments;"  and 
when  this  threat  was  complied  with,  the  court  of  Spain  were  duly  ap- 

*  After  RaleigVs  commitment  to  tbe  Tower,  one  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  was 
appointed  by  the  kinf^  as  his  special  keeper,  with  instructions  to  obtain  from  him,  by 
every  means  that  could  be  devised,  whatever  miglit  serve  to  inculpate  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  Goiana  voyage.  But  thongh  Raleigh  himself  was  oompletely 
deceived  by  that  adept  in  treachery,  the  government  gained  nothing  by  this  stra- 
tagem. The  manner  in  which  the  reports  from  this  man  were  received  by 
the  king  and  the  court  is  evident  in  the  following  note  on  the  subject  from  Sir 
Robert  Naunton: — **  Sir,  I  read  most  of  both  your  letters  to  his  majesty,  who  aUowt 
well  of  your  care  and  discretion.  I  hope  you  will  every  day  get  ground  of  that 
hypocrite,  that  is  so  desirous  to  die,  mortified  man  as  he  is.**  (Raleigh  was  suffering 
from  several  kinds  of  indisposition,  and  had  expressed  himself  as  weary  of  life.)  *'  Hie 
majesty  was  well  pleased  with  your  past  services ;  he  will  think  long  for  the  ripening 
and  mellowing  of  the  observations  and  conferences  by  which  you  are  to  work  on 
that  cripple."  Criminal  Trials,  i.  492.  Raleigh  was  encouraged  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  wife,  and  the  letters  of  both  were  repilarly  intercepted  and  eiuuniued  by 
the  king.    But  none  of  these  many  snares  availed. 

f  The  commissioners  in  this  case  had  submitted  two  forms  of  proceeding ;  one  of 
whidi  was,  that  a  warrant  should  be  sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Gslling  at 
once  for  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  and  that  a  narrative  of  his  alleged  offences 
should  at  the  same  time  be  printed  and  circulated.  The  other  form  required 
that  the  accused  should  be  brought  before  a  council  of  state,  including  the  judges, 
where  accusation  might  be  made  against  him  and  his  defence  heard  ;  and  that  the 
council  might  then  bs  called  upon  to  say,  whether  the  king  might  not  with  justice 
and  honour  give  warrant  for  his  execution.  But  the  judges  were  not  capable  of 
agreeing  to  the  manifest  injustice  of  either  of  these  suggestions,  and  it  was  their 
act  to  require  that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench» 
where  the  execution  was  '*  granted  "  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law, 
though  the  assumption  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  Popham,  the  chief  justice, 
was  a  piece  of  hypocricy  which  might  have  been  spared.  Cayley,ii.  147 — IM*  Hut- 
ton's  Reports,  p.  21.  Howell*s  State  Trials,  ii.  33—35.  Dr.  Lingard*B  aoconht  of 
the  conduct  of  Raleigh  is  partial  and  defective.  The  taking  of  St.  Thomas,  for  ex« 
ample,  is  mentioned  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  prev ioos  attack  of  the  8pa« 
Biards. 
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prized  that  Sir  Walter  had  been  thus  dealt  with  "  chiefly  for  giving  them 
satisfaction  *.'*  That  no  Spaniard  would  have  suffered  at  Madrid  under 
similar  circumstances  is  certain. 

Not  that  Raleigh  was  a  faultless  man.    He  had  been  among  the  most 
forward  in  repaying  his  obligations  to  the  late  queen  in  the 
language  of  flattery,  and  by  the  most  obsequious  deport-  and  demeinor 
ment;  and  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  he  »n  bis  last  mo- 
had  sometimes  manifested  a  haughty  demeanour  towards  ^^^ 
those  below  him,  and  had  not  always  scrupled  to  sacrifice  principle  to 
intrigue.     But  his  various  and  commanding  talents  were  never  so 
honourably  exerted  as  during  his  imprisonment    In  that  school  of 
adversity  also  the  moral  elements  of  his  character  underwent  a  marked 
improvement,  and  the  claims  of  religion  there  became  an  object  of  grave 
attention  with  him,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  his  mental  powers.    An 
indecent  haste,  contrary  to  his  own  earnest  solicitation,  summoned  him 
to  the  scaffold  the  day  after  the  Court  of  King' s  Bench  had  awarded 
execution  of  his  sentence.    But  this  aflected  him  not.    To  some  of  his 
friends  who  expressed  their  sorrow  on  his  behalf,  he  remarked,  '*  The 
world  itself  is  but  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  chosen  for 
execution.'*    The  clergyman  who  attended  him  records  t>  "he  was  the 
most  fearless  of  death  that  was  ever  known,  and  the  most  resolute  and  con- 
fident, yet  with  reverence  and  conscience.  When  I  began  to  encourage  him 
against  the  fear  of  death,  he  made  so  light  of  it,  that  I  wondered  at  him. 
And  when  I  told  him  that  the  dear  servants  of  God,  in  better  causes  than 
his,  had  shrunk  back  and  trembled  a  little,  he  denied  not,  but  yet  gave 
God  thanks  he  never  feared  death,  and  much  less  then :  for  it  was  but  an 
opinion  and  imagination ;  and  the  manner  of  death,  though  to  others  it 
might  seem  grievous,  yet  he  had  rather  die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever. 
He  said  that  he  was  persuaded  that  no  man  that  knew  God  and  feared 
him  could  die  with  cheerfulness  and  courage  except  he  were  assured  of 
the  love  and  favour  of  God  unto  him ;  that  other  men  might  make  showi 
outwardly,  but  they  felt  no  joy  within ;  with  much  more  to  that  eflect, 
very  Christianly ;  so  that  he  satisfied  me  then,  as  I  think  he  did  all  his 
spectators  at  his  death.    After  he  had  received  the  communion  in  the 
morning,  he  was  very  cheerful  and  merry,  and  hoped  to  persuade  all  the 
world  that  he  died  an  innocent  man,  as  he  said.    I  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  death  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  how  it  was  generally  reported  that  he 
was  a  great  instrument  of  his  death ;  to  which  he  made  answer  as  in  the 
former  relation ;  and  said  moreover  that  my  lord  of  Essex  was  fetched  off 
by  a  trick,  which  he  privately  told  me  of.    He  was  very  cheerful  the 
morning  he  died,  ate  his  breakfast,  and  took  tobacco,  and  made  no  more 
of  death  than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey ;  and  he  left  a  great 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  that  beheld  him." 

*  Rathworth,  i.  9. 

f  Thii  passage  fonns  part  of  thejacooont  of  Baleigh'f  last  boon,  fomithed  by  bis 
biographer  Caley. 
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Another  eye-witness  of  the  last  moments  of  this  injured  man  has  stated, 
that  every  one  "  who  saw  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  die,  said  it  was  impo»- 
sihle  for  any  man  to  show  more  decorum,  courage,  or  piety ;  and  that 
his  death  would  do  more  hurt  to  the  faction  that  sought  it,  than  ever  his 
life  could  have  done  •.*' 

On  the  scaffold  Raleigh  was  sustained  hy  the  same  elevated  courage. 
In  a  dispassionate  address  he  vindicated  or  explained  several  points  of 
his  conduct,  especially  in  the  enterprize  for  which,  though  not  ostensibly, 
he  was  now  called  to  suffer.  Of  the  matters  charged  upon  him  in  1603 
he  said  nothing,  as  every  one  knew  that  the  real  causes  of  his  death 
were  of  a  much  more  recent  date.  Among  the  friends  who  attended 
him  were  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  Northampton.  Having 
taken  leave  of  these  persons  he  inquired  for  the  axe,  and  feeling  its  keen 
edge,  observed  with  a  smile,  **  It  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  cure  for  all 
ills."  He  then  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  his  last  words  being  those 
addressed  to  the  dilatory  headsman,  as  he  said  ^*  Why  dost  thou  not 
strike?  Strike,  man!'*  His  body  continued  unmoved,  while,  with  two 
blows,  the  head  was  separated  from  it, 

Raleigh  had  reached  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  one  ton, 
who  some  years  after  was  presented  at  court,  but  the  conscience  of  the 
king  described  him  as  the  ghost  of  his  father,  and  the  young  man  passed 
liis  time  on  the  continent  until  the  next  reign. 

The  *'  declaration  "  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Raleigh,  subsequently 
issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  monarch,  was  altogether  an  ex-parte 
statement,  put  forth  solely  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  odium  which  the 
transaction  had  brought  on  the  sovereign  and  on  all  concerned  in  it. 
Nothing  had  occurred  to  show  that  Raleigh  would  have  conducted  him- 
self otherwise  than  peaceably,  had  the  Spaniards  abstained  from 
becoming  the  aggressors.  What  followed  was  no  matter  for  punishment. 
That  he  sincerely  hoped  to  obtain  access  to  the  precious  metals  in 
Guiana  is  highly  probable ;  and  his  policy  appears  to  have  been,  to  leave 
this  country  in  circumstances,  that,  in  case  of  failure  on  that  point,  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  give  existence  to  an  English  settlement  in 
those  regions.  This  he  was  entitled  to  do  by  the  right  of  discovery — the 
Spaniards  of  St.  Thomas  being  in  fact  the  real  intruders — unless  we 
admit  a  special  authority  in  the  pope  to  cede  the  known  or  the  unknown 
territories  of  the  earth  to  his  spiritual  children  at  pleasure  f. 

*  Criminal  TriaUi  i.  511 — ^from  a  letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

f  Harness  elaborate  defence  of  the  conduct  of  James  in  this  disgraceful  trana* 
action  is  founded  on  the  allegations  of  the  declaration  referred  to,  which  the  his- 
torian represents  as  a  document  of  ^  undoubted  credit/'  and  as  **•  subscribed  by  six 
privy  councillors/*  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  appears  that  no  one  of  the  privy 
council  signed  this  paper,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  obtained  their  sanction. 
The  declaration  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Miscelhmy,  vol.  iii.  n.  2,  and  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  an  argument  artfully  managed  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  whidi 
was  published  by  royal  authority,  Concenung  the  geaeral  character  of  luoh  doca- 
maniii  sat  pp«  48|  ^i  iu>te» 
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On  the  wboU  w«  vmi  pUce  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  JUIeigh 
among  the  maqy  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  which  at* 
Xacb  so  much  disgrace  to  the  character  of  that  monarch,  and  render  the 
period  during  which  he  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  the  most  disho* 
pourable  in  .its  history.  No  one  can  pretend,  with  any  ingenuousness, 
that  Raleigh  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  account  of  the  charges  said 
to  have  been  proved  against  him  in  1603,  or  in  consequence  of  the  ac^ 
cus&tions,  still  more  vague  and  contemptible,  which  were  preferred  against 
him  in  1 616.  He  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  for  that 
cause  he  was  put  to  death.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  admitted  by  tin; 
minister  of  the  English  monarch,  who  pleaded  it  as  a  merit  in  his  mas* 
tor,  that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  as  useful  a  map  as  served  any  prince 
in  Christendom,  and  one  whose  preservation  would  have  been  highly 
acceptable  to  his  subjects,  simply  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  bis  friend- 
abip  with  the  King  of  Spain.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  verdict 
now  to  be  enforced  against  Raleigh  was  pronounced,  and  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  its  gross  injustice  had  prevented  its  being  acted  upon  before,  4^4 
what  is  remarkable,  that  verdict  referred  to  alleged  acts  of  collusion  an4 
fondly  dealings  with  Spain,  while  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  whio]| 
it  exposed  the  accused  party  was  now  called  for  on  the  pretence  of  ai| 
act  of  hostility  against  that  country.  Raleigh  indeed  is  not  the  first  Engr 
Uah  subject  whose  life  must  be  regarded  as  sacrificed  to  political  oljects ; 
but  in  bis  case  there  was  a  surrender  of  the  sword  of  English  justice  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  prince,  which,  in  its  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
was  without  precedent.  There  was  enough  assuredly  in  these  prooeedinge 
to  warrant  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Gawdy,  when  affirming  that  *'  the 
justice  of  England  had  never  been  so  d^^raded  and  injured  as  by  the 
condemnation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ^«" 

From  the  death  of  Raleigh,  the  most  unpopular  event  in  the  rdgn  of 
James  I.,  we  may  turn  to  the  policy  of  this  monarch  with  ©or^nimwit 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  part  of  his  conduct  in  which  there  is  of  Jwdm  in 
most  to  approve,  though  not  so  much  perhaps  as  is  some**  ^''^^<'« 
tiiviei  represent^,    Until  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  the  wars  between 
the  natives  of  Ireland  and  the  English,  had  resulted  altogether  irom 
a  desire  of  ascendency  <m  the  one  yide,  and  from  a  love  of  independence 
on  the  other.    But  under  the  last  Tudor  sovereign  this  struggle  became 
one  of  religion  as  well  as  of  general  freedimi.    The  pope  had  been  long 
acknowledged  by  the  chiefs  and  vassals  of  Ireland  as  lord  paramount  of 
that  kingdom,  with  respect  both  to  its  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs. 
JBut  Elisabeth,  who  sought  to  impose  the  protestant  faith  on  that  tributary 

1*  Criminal  Trials.  i.519|  520.  In  1620  one  Roger  North  and  others  contemjilatea 
a  settlement  in  the  part  of  Oulana  bordering  on  the  Amainn  river,  and  obtained  a 
chfuter  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose.  But  James,  again  influepoed  by  the  fear  of 
Spain,  revoked  the  commission  ;  and  as  North  still  prosecuted  his  object,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  calling  upon  all  persons  to  treat  the  adventurer  and  his  followers 

SBdtobdflgthMAtiJttitiflSi   JUideiVQii's  liiitf  CgmsMio^  ii  ^ 
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country,  wasa'princcsB  whom  the  papal  power  had  excommunicated. 
To  retain  the  Irish  catholics  in  any  semhlance  of  allegiance  to  a  sove- 
reign so  circumstanced,  must  naturally  have  required  the  utmost  watch^ 
fulness  and  vigour. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  the  minds  of  the  people  had  hecome 
State  f  th  somewhat  familiar  with  the  notion  that  civil  obedience 
Irish  Catho*  might  be  a  duty,  even  though  the  sceptre  should  be  swayed 
!*<»•  by  a  heretic ;  and  the  new  monarch,  moreover,  against  whom 

no  sentence  of  deposition  or  excommunication  had  gone  forth,  was  a 
descendant,  through  the  line  of  Fergus,  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Erin. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  laws  against  the  Catholic  worship 
had  been  of  necessity  but  very  partially  enforced ;  nor  was  it  vnthout 
considerable  policy  and  spirit  that  Mountjoy,  the  lord  deputy,  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  beginning  of  violent  measures  in  its  favour,  on 
the  death  of  that  princess.  There  were  weekly  fines  that  might  be 
imposed  on  all  who  failed  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day.  And  there  was  an  oath  recognizing  the  king  as  supreme  in 
all  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  that  might  be  tended  before 
any  person  could  hold  the  office  of  magistrate,  sue  out  the  livery  of  his 
lands,  plead  at  the  bar,  or  acquire  literary  honours.  But  these  oppressive 
statutes  belonged  to  a  rude  system  of  government,  which  left  the 
execution  of  them  to  *  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  more  com- 
monly by  the  temper  or  caprice  of  individuals.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  case,  in  a  great  degree,  vnth  such  enactments  in  England,  but 
it  was  much  more  so  in  Ireland. 

This  practical  lenity  of  the  English  government  taught  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  petition  the  new  monarch  for  a  toleration  of  their  worship, 
and  they  were  much  surprised  on  hearing  that  the  king  had  described 
their  customs  as  idolatrous,  and  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  and  that 
four  of  their  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  that  they  might  learn  to 
be  leiis  presumptuous.  A  similar  fate  awaited  Sir  Patrick  Bamewell, 
who,  a  little  later,  appeared  in  the  same  character,  deprecating  the 
severities  introduced  during  the  alarm  which  followed  the  detection  of 
the  Grunpowder  Conspiracy.  But  James  was  an  unwilling  actor  in 
these  proceedings,  and  soon  issued  his  ^  commission  of  graces,"  which, 
by  mitigating  the  previous  severities,  served  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content. 

These  graces  were  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  important 
Great  im-  changes  in  the  laws  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their  nearer 
provement  in  assimilation  to  those  of  England.  Almost  the  only  penalty 
apecting  attached  to  offences  by  the  customs  of  that  island,  consisted 

offences  and  in  mulcts  or  fines,  regulated  by  the  supposed  nature  of  the 
property.  offence,  and  the  station  of  the  offender.  Even  the  mur- 
derer might  secure  himself  by  means'of  these  pecuniary  compensatioBS. 
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In  the  distributioii  of  property,  the  usage  known  by  the  ntme  of  gavet^ 
kind  prevailed,  which  required  that  at  the  death  of  a  parent  his  aub- 
Btance  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the  male  children  of 
his  sept  or  family,  whether  legitimate  or  not.  It  also  vested  the  chief 
with  so  much  power  of  re-distribution  with  respect  to  the  possessions  of 
families  on  other  deaths,  that  all  individual  property  in  the  soil  was 
destroyed,  each  man  being  left  to  no  better  motive  in  labouring  to  im« 
prove  his  lands  or  buildings  than  what  arose  from  a  regard  to  his  clan, 
scarcely  anything  being  really  at  his  own  disposal.  This  pernicious 
custom  was  connected  with  a  kindred  usage  known  by  the  name  of 
Tanisiryy  according  to  which  the  Irish  chieftains  exacted  a  sort  of 
revenue  from  the  members  of  their  clan  in  the  shape  of  produce,  called 
casherings,  sessings,  rents*of  butter  and  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  were  determined  much  more  by  the  power  or  pleasure 
of  the  chieftain  or  landlord  than  by  any  known  law.  James  abolished 
these  rude  customs,  and  introduced  laws  which  connected  more  adequate 
penalties  with  ofifences,  which  empowered  the  possessors  of  property  to 
dispose  of  it  more  according  to  the  usage  of  England,  and  substituted  a 
fixed  payment  in  rent  in  the  place  of  the  irregular  exactions  of  the 
Tanists.  In  this  manner  vice  was  more  effectively  checked;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chiefs  and  the  ties  of  clanship  were  broken ;  while  each 
man  experienced  the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  can  only  result  from 
a  consciousness  of  being  secured  in  possession  of  its  Intimate  fruits. 
That  these  measures  did  not  remove  all  the  old  evils  of  Ireland,  and  that 
they  produced  others  before  unknown,  is  but  too  certain ;  the  benefits, 
however,  which  resulted  from  them  were  many  and  considerable,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  intelligence  and  feeling  in  which  they  origin- 
ated*. 

Another  project  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  the 
colonization  of  Ulster,  a  large  province,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  attamder  of  certain  rebel  \)\^]  ^ 
■lords,  had  fallen  to  the  crown.    The  lands  were  accord- 
ingly divided  into  lots  of  a  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand 
acres  each.    The  larger  lots  were  disposed  of  to  such  settlers  as  came 
from  England  or  Scotland,  and  who  were  persons  of  capital ;  the  smaller 
were  open  to  be  possessed  by  them  or  by  the  natives.    But  it  was  so 
ordered  that  the  hills  and  fastnesses  should  be  secured  to  the  new 
colonists,  the  natives  being  situated  in  the  plains.    By  this  means  the 
most  turbulent  province  in  Ireland  was  converted  into  the  most  peace- 
ful and  prosperous,  and  made  to  operate  as  a  permanent  check  on  the 
tendencies  to  disorder  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  f. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  induced  James  to  attempt  extending 

*  Sir  John  DsnVs  Disoorery,  166—378. 
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JCfih  attend*  ~  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  proTinceSf  But  these  subsequtnt  meAtares  fell 
ingsubMquent  into  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  and  unprincipled  agency, 
proccfidingt,  ^^^  proved  injurious  rather  than  heneficial.  Inquirief 
were  instituted  as  to  the  titles  on  which  lands  were  heldt  which  served 
to  show  that  if  the  forms  of  law  were  insisted  on,  the  possessions  of  the 
most  established  natives  of  Ireland  would  be  found,  with  very  rare  ex* 
ceptionsy  to  he  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  discovery  was,'  a  demand  that  these  defective  titles  should  be 
surrendered  in  order  that  the  occupiers  might  receive  more  valid  docu- 
ments in  their  room;  and  it  was  enjoined  by  the  king  that  this  import- 
ant exchange  should  not  be  allowed  to  occasion  a  loss  to  apy  proprietor 
of  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  lands  so  possessed.  But  many  were 
sufferers  much  beyond  that  extent,  even  to  their  last  acre ;  and  so  nu- 
merous, and  often  so  flagrant,  were  the  cases  of  hardship,  that  the  benefit 
conferred  on  Ireland  by  what  had  been  done  in  Ulster  was  perhaps  more 
than  outweighed  in  that  bitter  sense  of  wrong  which  was  spread  over  9, 
much  wider  space  by  these  later  innovations.  Between  the  strangers 
thus  introduced  and  the  older  inhabitants,  nothing  better  was  to  be  ex* 
pected  than  the  feud  and  bloodshed  which  followed*. 


m^ 


Chaptbr  IX. 

ecclesiastical  Jaffairs— Proceedings  in  Scotland — SmaU  progress  of  episcopacy- 
James  visits  that  kingdom — impolicy  of  his  pntoeedings — Bngland— the   Cm^ 

-  thoUcs — the  Puritana-«primacy  of  Bancroft*«-attaek  oa  the  High  Gomrolstimi 
Court — nature  of  that  court  —  Progress  of  separation  from  the  £stfblisb«^ 
Church*-two  claMai  of  Puritans— their  doctrine  respecting  the  province  of  the 
magistrate  in  regard  to  religion — Primacy  of  Abbot — New  translation  of  the 
Scriptures — Legate  and  Wightman  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  heresy — Th^ 
Book  of  Sports — Passive  obedience— Calvinistic  tenets  discountenance  dat  eourt 
— Rise  of  the  doctrinal  Puritans— Origin  of  the  Brownistt-»<-tbeir  netioot  qmi- 
oerning  ecclesiastical  polity^*the  Church  of  Bnglanc^their  loyalty-^NpUee  of 
Robert  Brown — Number  of  the  Browniits— their  confession  of  faith— ihey 
become  exiles — Origin  of  the  Independents. 

Our  last  notice  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  related  to  the  proceedings  imme- 
diately conseqyent  on  the  debate  at  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gunpowder  Conspiracy.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  review 
the  state  of  religion,  and  of  religioiu  parties^  from  that  period  to  the  close 
of  the  present  reign* 

*  The  reader  may  compare  the  account  given  of  these  transactions  by  Hume 
with  the  more  circumstantial  one  furnished  by  Dr.  Lingard  (iz.  187 — 212),  and  by 
making  some  allowance  for]  the  prejudioBS  of  buth,  he  wiU  piobabl j  arhre  at  th9 
sobitantial  truth* 
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*"  We  have  noticed  the  popular  jealousy  and  the  rude  censures  to  nirbicb 
James  exposed  himself  in  Scotland,  partly  hy  his  ill-  KcdetiMtiod ' 
directed  fayouritism»  and  partly  hy  hb  zeal  in  the  cause  of  affniri  iu 
episcopacy.  As  the  effect  of  much  artifice  and  violence,  Scotland, 
the  monarch  had  succeeded  in  imposing  a  nominal  order  of  hishops  on 
bis  reluctant  subjects  in  that  kingdom.  In  1606  the  thirteen  ancient 
J}i8boprics,  which  certain  ministers  had  been  selected  to  occupy,  were 
ftll  endowed  from  the  old  church  lands;  and,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  soy»- 
reign,  two  courts  of  high  commission  were  instituted,  which  vested  the 
new  prelates  with  powers  such  as  no  popular  legislature  in  England  or 
Scotland  would  have  conferred  on  them.  But  to  this  period  the  Scottish 
bishops  owed  their  existence  wholly  to  the  civil  power ;  nor  did  they 
receive  their  ordination  as  prelates  until  James  had  been  seven  years  on 
the  English  throne.  Two  years  later  the  Scottish  parliament  was  in- 
duced to  pass  enactments  which  declared  the  bishops  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  possessed  of  nearly  the  same  powers  with  their  brethren  in  the 
4^hurch  of  England,  and  which  in  form  gave  to  the  crown  the  same 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  Scotland  which  it  possessed  in  England. 

But  this  progress  of  episcopalianism,  and  of  encroachment  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  ^^^^  mogrmt 
The  measures  which  sanctioned  these  innovations  had  been  of  episcopacy 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  loud  opposition,  and  by  means  of  ^  Scotland, 
every  sort  of  menace  and  intrigue.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the  leading 
clergy  in  resisting  them  was  such  as  to  be  pronounced  treasonable^  and 
several  escaped  the  doom  of  traitors  only  by  submitting  to  banishment. 
But  what  was  branded  by  the  law  as  treason,  was  lauded  by  the  people 
MB  the  virtue  of  the  confessor  and  the  martyr,  and  the  preaching  and 
public  prayers  of  their  ministers,  which  often  contained  pathetic  allu- 
sions to  the  wrongs  of  their  suffering  brethren,  seryed  to  augment  tbe 
general  feeling  of  discontent. 

It  was  not  until  1616  that  James  paid  his  first  visit  to  his  native  land 
as  king  of  England,   Certain  towns  in  Holland,  which  had 
been  long  in  the  power  of  English  garrisons  as  a  security  ^JSwind  ^' 
for  large  sums  of  money  due  from  the  States  to  Elizabeth, 
were  now  given  up,— -a  considerable  payment,  though  much  below  the 
amount  fur  which  the  towns  were  pledged,  being  made  to  the  English 
monarch*.    This  seasonable  aid  enabled  tbe  king  to  satbfy  some  of  the 
more  urgent  of  his  creditors,  and  to  accomplish  his  long-meditated  pur- 
pose of  making  a  progress  into  Scotland.    Hitherto  the  work  of  eccle- 
siastical innovation  in  that  kingdom  had  been  carried  on  by  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar.    James  was  not  without  hope  that 
his  presence  would  suffice  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  kirk,  now 
BO  far  advanced ;  and  the  arts  usual  on  such  occasions  were  employed 
to  render  the  Scottish  parliament  subservient  to  his  pleasure.    But  an 

•  Eymer,  xiv,  783— 787* 
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attempt  to  confer  the  power  of  legislatiDg  in  ecclesiastical  afiBEiira  on  the 
king  assisted  by  certain  clerical  commissioners,  called  forth  so  for- 
midable a  remonstrance,  that  James  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the 
proposal,  under  the  pretext,  that  small  importance  was  to  be  attached  to 
an  act  of  parliament  in  favour  of  a  right  which  every  one  must  know 
was  inherent  in  his  crown. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  clergy,  the  monarch  directed  his  re- 
forming zeal  to  some  matters  of  detail.  It  was  required  that  the  festi- 
vals of  the  church  of  England  should  be  observed  in  the  church  of 
Scotland ;  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received  kneeling  at  an*  altar, 
and  not  sitting  at  a  table;  that  this  sacrament,  together  with  that  of 
baptism,  should  be  administered,  when  death  was  expected,  in  private 
houses ;  and  that  the  young  should  receive  the  benefit  of  confirmation 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  The  clergy  petitioned  that  these  mat- 
ters should  not  be  pressed  until  sanctioned  by  a  general  assembly; 
and  James,  having  so  referred  them,  with  an  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  be  opposed,  returned  to  England.  But  when  that  assembly 
met,  the  whole,  with  one  partial  exception  only,  were  rejected.  The 
king  was  not  a  little  indignant  on  finding  himself  thus  over-reached ; 
but  another  assembly  and  another  parliament  were  convened,  and  both 
were  so  managed  as  to  force  upon  a  turbulent  people  a  number  of  trivial 
customs  which  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  as  idolatrous 
or  superstitious*. 

Through  every  step  of  this  affair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in  all 
Impolicy  of  ^^^  general  assemblies,  says  the  apologist  for  the  house  of 
the  king*^  pro-  Stuart,  **  the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all 
xwarTto'i^  these  innovations,  and  nothing  but  James's  importunity 
ligion  in  and  authority  had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which  was 

Scotland.  belied  by  the  inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people. 
Even  the  few  over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought 
national  honour  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worship 
practised  in  England ;  and  every  prudent  man  agreed  in  condemning 
the  measures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant 
ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  though  in  an  opposite  manner,  equal  narrow- 
ness of  mind  with  the  persons  whom  he  had  treated  with  such  contempt. 
It  was  judged,  that  had  not  these  dangerous  humours  been  irritated  by 
opposition,  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evaporate,  they  would  at 
last  have  subsided  within  the  limits  of  law  and  civil  authority;  and 
that,  as  all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circumscribe  to  very  narrow 
bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  ecclepiastics,  no  sooner  is  their 
fire  spent,  than  they  lose  their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them 
under  the  natural  and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral  obli^ 
gationst." 

*  Spotiwood*i  Hist.  337i  ti  teq,    Dalrymple,  i.  84-^93.    f  Hume,  vL  00, 91. 
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In  England,  the  three  religious  parties  into  >Rrhich  the*  kingdom  waa 
divided  under  Elizabeth  continued,  the  court  and  the  hier-  Ecdwiasticai 
archy  forming  the  most  powerful,  but  often  perplexed  to  affairs  in 
the  utmost  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Ca-  ^"g'*"*^' 
tholics  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other. 

The  hostility  with  regard  to  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
the  occurrences  of  the  two  last  reigns  had  served  to  pro-  p  ,  «. 
duce,  was  constantly  manifesting  itself  in  the  commons ; 
and  had  the  laws  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  assembly  been 
generally  and  rigidly  acted  upon,  persons  professing  any  sort  of  alle- 
giance to  the  bishop  of  Rome  must  have  ceased  to  be  known  in  the 
country.     Instances  of  capital  punishment  were  not  wanting  in  the  case 
of  priests,  and  many  of  the  laity  were  justified  in  complaining  of  hard 
treatment    But  it  is  certain  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  these  caution- 
ary regulations  formed  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.    When  the 
alarm  produced  by  Catesby^s  conspiracy  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
disposition  which  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  these  laws,  not  only 
in  the  court  but  through  the  land,  was  to  restrict  them  to  such  instances 
of  recusancy  as  were  the  moat  notorious,  and  considered  the  most  dan* 
gerouB.    James  confessed  to  his  first  parliament  that  his  own  practice 
in  this  respect  had  been  to  '*  lay  on  the  reins,"  or  to  use  **  the'spur," 
as  occasion  required ;  and  so  general  was  this  policy,  that  to  his  second 
parliament  the  king  observed,  **  A  lieutenant  of  mine  in  one  county  hath 
informed  me  he  could  not  procure  three  justices  of  the  peace,  except  some 
of  his  own  friends  and  servants,  that  would  assist  him  in  due  execution  of 
these  laws*."  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  the  projected  Spanish  match, 
and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  efiforts  of  the  Protestant  states  in  fa- 
vour of  the  palatinate,  gave  new  strength  to  the  popular  apprehension 
with  regard  to  Popery,  and  occasioned  its  being  frequently  demanded  that 
the  hopes  and  boldness  of  the  English  Catholics  might  be  checked  by 
more  vigorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  government.    But  these  com« 
plaints  were  so  much  matters  of  course  as  to  be  little*  regarded.    The 
king  heeded  them  not,  expecting  that  his  good  brother  of  Spain  would 
be  thereby  rendered  the  more  favourable  to  the  proposed  matrimonial 
connexion ;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  uttered  their  discontent 
the  more  vehemently,  meaning  that  the  sovereign  should  thereby  per- 
ceive how  far  his  subjects  were  from  sympathizing  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  intended  alliance. 

The  controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  hierarchy  not  only 
continued  to  exist,  but  became  more  formidable,  the  topics  progrem  of 
of  complaint  being  mtdtiplied,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  contro- 
those  who  either  secretly  or  openly  were  disposed  to  adopt  th"^iir?ton»* 
them.    The  conduct  of  James  in  appointing  Bancroft,  the  and  the  court 
most  intolerant  and  secular  churchman  of  the  age,  to  the  ^^^rST* 

^  ParL  Hist  L 1160, 1379. 


iee  of  CantcTbury,  tended  to  this  result.  The  history  and  the  wridAgs 
of  that  prelate  had  shown  him  to  be  a  Protestant  purely  from  circum- 
stances, and  in  relation  to  a  few  almost  unimportant  particulars,  while 
his  political  creed  embraced  some  of  the  most  servile  doctrines  ever 
broached  by  a  partisan  of  arbitrary  power.  The  motives  of  James  in 
t!his  instance  of  preferment  are  thus  touched  upon  by  Sir  John  Harring 
ton : — "  His  majesty  had  long  since  understood  of  his  writing  against 
the  Genevising  and  Scottising  ministers ;  and  though  some  imagined  he 
had  therein  given  the  king  some  distaste,  yet  finding  him,  in  the  dis* 
putations  at  Hampton  Court,  both  learned  and  stout,  he  did  more  and 
more  increase  his  liking  to  him ;  so  that,  although  in  the  common  ru- 
mour, Toby  Matthews,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  was  likest  to  have  carried 
Aat,  yet  his  majesty  in  his  learning  knowing,  and  in  his  wisdom  weigh- 
ing, that  this  same  strict  charge,  pasee  oves  meU  feed  my  sheep,  require* 
as  well  a  pastoral  courage  of  driving  in  the  stray  sheep  and  driring  oue 
the  infectious,  as  of  feeding  the  sound,  made  especial  choice  of  the^ 
bishop  of  London,  as  a  man  more  exercised  in  affairs  of  the  state.  T 
Will  add  also  my  own  conjecture  out  of  some  of  his  majesty's  own 
speeches,  that  in  respect  he  was  a  single  man,  he  supposed  him  the 
fitter,  according  to  Queen  Elksabeth's  principles  of  state*." 
One  effect  of  intrusting  power  io  such  men  in  such  circumstances  it 
to  exasperate  rather  than  convince  the  obnoxious  parties  f 
of  f^^^i^.  *^d  another,  which  as  commonly  follows,  is  to  produce  \ 
S3rnipathy  with  the  sufierers  in  many  dispassionate  minde 
that  would  otherwise  have  felt  little  interested  about  them.  In  this  man«' 
ner  Bancroft  increased  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  while  he  seemed  to  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  successful  in  opposing  it,  and  taught  many  who^ 
were  not  Puritans  to  look  with  favour  on  any  course  of  affairs  which 
promised  such  persons  a  reasonable  exemption  from  the  injuries  of  which 
they  complained. 

*  Harrington's  Nugn  Antiquae, !.  11, 12.  The  works  of  Bancroft  which  thasfk- 
Toured  his  promotion,  were  his  "  Dangenms  Positions  and  Proceedings  puhlithed 
and  practiced  within  this  Island  of  Britaine  under  Pretence  of  Reformation,  and  for 
the  Presbyterall  Discipline,''  and  his  <*  Survey  of  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline, 
containing  the  beginnings,  success,  parts,  proceedings,  authority,  and  doctrine  of  1^ 
with  some  of  the  manifold  and  materiel  repugnances,  varieties,  and  uncertainties  in 
that  behalf;  faithfully  gathered  by  way  of  Historical  Narration  out  of  the  books 
and  writings  of  the  principal  favourers  of  that  Platform.**  In  the  Judgment  of  thie 
arbitrary  primate  the  Scottish  Reformers  did  more  harm  to  their  country  witbia 
thirty  years  than  had  t>een  done  to  it  by  Popery  for  five  hundred.  Dangerous 
Positions,  p.  30.  Queen  Mary  is  described  as  '*  of  nature  aud  disposition  very  mild 
and  pitiful ;  and  yet  because  she  suflfiered  such  cruelty  and  superstition  to  be  prac- 
tised and  maintained  in  her  days,  you  have  heard  what  was  resolved  by  Goodman^ 
Whitingham,  Gilby,  and  the  rest  of  the  Genevans,  against  her ;  which  fact  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  well  considered  of,  and  in  time  provided  for  accordingly, 
considering  that  these  our  home*bred  sycophants,  men  of  the  Geneva  mould,  ■» 
proud  and  presumptuous  as  any  that  ever  lived,  do  charge  the  present  state  under 
her  majesty  (Elizabeth)  with  such  great  impiety,  corruption,  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  barbarous  persecution,  which  may  touch  her  highneu  aa  nearly  (by  their  doo« 
trine)  for  maintaining  her  present  state,  aa  Queen  Alary  was  for  defending  of 
Popery.**  Ibid.  63, 64.  This  pasttge  prepenta  a  laif^sptdmen  of  the  mlldnesa,  can- 
dooTi  and  Protettani  zeal  of  thie  new  piimate. 


Some  judgment  of  the  spirit  which  animated  this  favoured  prelate 
may  be  formed  from  his  conduct  towards  a  clergyman  and  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^it 
&  merchant  of  Yarmouth,  and  particularly  towards  the  High  Conntni»- 
person  who  appeared  as  their  advocate.  It  was  ascer-  •*°"  Court.  ; 
tained  that  the  clergyman  and  the  merchant  adverted  to,  had  been  pre* 
sent,  after  attending  morning  service  at  church,  at  a  private  service 
conducted  by  a  minister  who  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  living  as 
a  nonconformist.  Both  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  by  whose  authority,  after  enduring  much  studied 
annoyance,  they  were  committed  to  prison,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
bail.  The  prisoners,  by  securing  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  extorted 
the  justice  of  an  open  trial,  when  Nicholas  Fuller,  a  bencher  of  Gray*s 
Inn,  presented  himself  as  their  counsel.  In  his  address.  Fuller  did  not 
hesitate  to  demand  that  the  accused  should  be  immediately  discharged, 
urging  that  the  usage  of  the  High  Commission  Court  in  fining  and  im« 
prisoning  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  in  administering  the  oath  ex  officio^ 
was  chargeable  with  usurpation,  and  with  acting  contrary  to  the  good  lawi 
of  the  realm.  Bancroft,  who,  according  to  an  honest  historian  of  thes^ 
times,  was  "  driving  on  conformity  very  fiercely  throughout  all  his  pro* 
vince,*'  was  not  a  little  indignant  at  the  boldness  of  this  **  unexpected 
rub*,'*  and  spared  no  pains  in  magnifying  the  importance  of  inflicting 
a  signal  punishment  on  the  man  who  had  dared  thus  openly  to  impugn 
the  authority  of  a  tribunal  constituting  the  only  means  by  which  the 
eause  of  the  chureh  could  be  sustained  against  the  perverseness  and 
malignity  of  its  enemies.  James  concurred  in  these  views,  and  Fullef 
was  imprisoned.  Much  effort  was  made  to  procure  his  enlargement; 
but  care  was  taken  that  the  noble^hearted  sufferer  should  make  nd 
second  attack  on  the  strong  hold  of  the  oppressor*  The  confinement  of 
Fuller  ended  only  with  his  lifef. 

But  the  primate  lived  to  find  the  question  which  Fuller  had  the  bold^ 
ness  to  move,  discussed  with  equal  freedom  in  the  English  parliament. 
In  the  closing  session  of  the  first  parliament  under  the  ^ 

present  monareh  it  was  matter  of  loud  complaint  that  the 
prelates  should  have  "  deprived,  disgraced,  silenced,  and  imprisoned  **  sd 
many  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who  were  described  as  "  God's  messengers," 
and  as  eminent  benefactors  to  their  country.  These  measures  were  par-* 
ticularly  censured  as  taking  place  in  contempt  of  the  efforts  made  in 
the  lower  house  to  prevent  them,  and  as  having  respect  to  a  conformity 
which  the  legislature  had  never  enjoined,  and  which  could  not  in  con*^ 
flequence  be  legally  enforced.  It  was  further  stated,  that  much  had  been 
done  to  limit  and  define  the  Authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission* 
^rs ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  oath  ex  officio ;  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  the  churehman  on  the  province  of  the  magistrate ;  to  pro* 
tide  espeeially  that  the  canons  made  in  the  late  convocation!  or  in  any 
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Other,  should  not  be  suffered  to  impair  the  civil  rights  of  Englishinen  ; 
and  to  affirm  most  explicitly  that  the  validity  of  all  such  regulations  must 
be  derived  from  the  authority  of  parliament.  All  these  wholesome  mea- 
sures, however,  the  court  had  resisted,  and  by  so  doing  had  justified  the 
parliament  in  its  reluctance  to  part  with  the  money  of  the  subject. 

As  the  commons  assumed  this  bolder  tone  of  remonstrance,  James 
became  more  extravagant  in  his  assertions  as  to  the  power  of  kings ;  and 
his  conduct  led  to  the  framing  of  a  protest,  in  which  the  commons 
claimed  to  be  free  and  undisturbed  in  their  deliberations  to  whatever 
matter  of  grievance  or  question  of  prerogative  those  deliberations  might 
relate.  This  protest  was  accompanied  by  a  petition,  which  stated  that, 
**  Whereas  divers  learned  and  painful  pastors  that  have  long  travailed 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  good  fruit  and  blessing  of  their  labour, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  perform  the  legal  subscription,  appointed  by  the 
thirteenth  of  Elizabeth,  which  only  concemeth  the  confession  of  the  true 
Christian  faithy  and  doctrine  of  the  sacraments^  yet,  for  not  conforming 
in  some  points  of  ceremonies,  and  for  refusing  subscription  to  the  late 
canons,  have  been  removed  from  their  ecclesiastical  Uvings,  being  their 
freehold,  and  debarred  from  all  means  of  maintenance,  to  the  great  grief 
of  your  majesty's  subjects,  seeing  the  whole  people  that  want  instruction 
lie  open  to  the  seducement  of  Popish  and  ill-afifected  persons ;  we  there- 
fore most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  such  deprived  and  silenced 
ministers  may,  by  licence  or  permission  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  their 
several  dioceses,  instruct  and  preach  unto  their  people  in  such  parishes 
and  places  where  they  may  be  employed,  so  as  they  apply  themselves  in 
their  ministry  to  wholesome  doctrine  and  exhortation,  and  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  in  their  calling,  and  shall  not,  by  writing  or  preaching, 
impugn  things  established  by  public  authority." 

The  commissioners  further  complained  of  pluralities  and  non-resi- 
dence, and  that  "  excommunication  was  exercised  upon  an  incredible 
number  of  the  common  people,  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  eccle-* 
■iastical  jurisdiction,  for  small  causes,  and  by  the  sole  information  of  a 
base  apparitor,  so  that  the  poor  were  driven  to  excessive  expenses  for 
matters  of  small  moment,  while  the  rich  escaped  by  a  commutation  of 
penance."  These  particulars  are  enumerated  as  calling  for  speedy 
reformation*. 

But  the  complaints  made  by  the  members  of  this  parliament  with 
respect  to  the  practice  of  the  High  Commission  Court  be- 
conShutfon  "pol^e  their  intelligence  and  love  of  justice  more  stroi^ly 
of  the  High  than  any  other  part  of  their  conduct,  and  must  have  been 
^^^'»"o»  regarded  by  the  ruling  clergy  witA  the  greatest  alarm. 
The  origin  and  nature  of  this  court  should  be  distinctly 
understood.  In  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  was  the  following  clause : — "  The  queen  and  her  successors 
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»haH  have  power,  by  their  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  to  assign, 
name,  and  authorise,  as  often  as  they  shall  think  meet,  and  for  as  long 
time  as  they  shall  please,  persons,  being  natural-bom  subjects,  to  use, 
occupy,  and  exercise,  under  her  and  them,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction, 
privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  &c. ;  to  Visit, 
reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  'heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever.  Provided  that 
they  have  no  power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scripture,  or 
by  the  first  four  general  coimcils,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other 
general  council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express 
and  plain  words  of  canonical  Scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be 
declared  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament  with  the  assent 
of  the  clergy  in  convocation*.*'  It  was  further  provided,  "  that  the 
queen's  majesty,  by  advice  of  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  of  her 
metropolitan,  may  ordain  and  publish  such  ceremonies  or  rites  as  be 
most  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  edifying  of  the 

church  t.'* 

On  this  authority  Elizabeth  instituted  her  Court  of  High  Commission, 
in  which  certain  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  her  own  nomi- 
nation were  not  only  empowered  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  but  to  assume  on  all  occasions  indirectly,  and  on 
many  occasions  directly,  a  legislative  character.  It  was  left  with  these 
commissioners  to  decide  on  all  alleged  errors  and  offences  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters;  and  if  the  power  of  interpreting  the  law  must  always  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  that  of  making  it,  such  was  particularly  the  case  in 
this  instance,  where  the  judges  might  extend  their  appeal  beyond  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  to  the  obscurities  and  subtleties  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  The  judgment  of  any  three  commissioners  sufficed;  and  in 
the  place  of  proceeding  by  witnesses  in  an  open  court,  a  power  was  as- 
sumed to  oblige  the  accused  to  answer  all  questions  that  might  be  put  to 
him,  however  prejudicial  to  his  defence.  On  his  refusal  to  do  this,  and 
to  do  it  on  oath,  he  exposed  himself  to  imprisonment  for  contempt,  while 
the  effect  of  his  compliance  was  generally  to  convict  himself.  This  was 
the  nature  of  the  oath  ex  officio^  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by  one  party^ 
and  so  indignantly  reprobated  by  another  during  the  whole  period 
through  which  the  High  Commission  Court  was  allowed  to  exist.  The 
law  had  provided  that  all  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be  subject  to  pro- 
hibitions from  the  courts  of  Westminster,  by  which  a  cause  might  be  at 
any  time  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  that  of 
the  civil  judge,  but  the  commissioners  seldom  allowed  their  proceedings 
to  be  interrupted  by  these  prohibitions.    It  is  also  to  be  particularly 
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remarked,  that  the  act  <m  which  their  authority  was  founded,  lai|;e  as 
the  powers  it  conferred,  ^ve  no  sanction  to  what  hecame  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  commissioners — the  adjudging  men  to  fines,  imprison^ 
ments,  and  corporeal  punishments,  for  mere  nonconformity.  Such  perr 
sons  might  he  suspended  from  their  livings,  and,  after  warning,  deprived 
of  them ;  hut  this  was  the  severest  penalty  the  law  had  allowed  the 
commissioners  to  inflict  It  was  natural,  however,  when  the  Coiirt  of 
High  Commission  was  made  to  embrace  all  the  matters  usually  brought 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  bishops'  courts,  that  its  penalties  and 
methods  of  proceeding  should  become  so  far  secular  in  their  character 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  courts  of  law.  In  these  courts  the 
oath  ex  officio  was  decliu^  to  be  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
the  land ;  the  imprisonments  which  took  place  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners were  also  generally  held  to  be  contrary  to  law ;  their  right 
to  enact  any  thing  beyond  the  nature  of  bye-laws  was  denied ;  and  while 
some  questioned  their  authority  to  impose  fines  of  any  sort,  all  were 
agreed  in  reprobating  the  language  which  left  the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  rather  than  by  the  estate  or  ability 
of  the  sufferer ;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  court  alto^ther,  on  the  ground  that  supposing  such  acts  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  queen,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
delegate  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  such  a  manner  to  others. 

But  notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  an(} 
of  the  Puritans,  the  nonconforming  clergy  were  exposed  to  much 
annoyance  and  suffering,  by  the  usurpations  and  activity  of  this  court ; 
and  these  evils,  which  continued  to  increase  under  Elizabeth,  became 
more  than  ever  oppressive  under  her  successor.  The  parliament  of 
1610  renewed  the  complaints  which  had  often  been  made,  and  the  com- 
mons sent  the  following  bill  no  less  than  three  several  times  to  the 
upper  house.  "  Forasmuch  as  divers  inconveniences  have  grown  and 
happened  to  your  majesty's  subjects  of  this  realm  of  England,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances  ecclesiastical,  here- 
tofore made,  whereof  sundry,  varying  from  the  common  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  your  highness's  realm,  have  already  grown,  and  are 
likely  daily  to  grow  more  grievous  and  burdensome  to  your  majesty's 
subjects,  unless  some  restraint  and  provision  be  made  to  the  contrary  : 
may  it  therefore  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,  the  lords  spiritual  ana 
temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  decree,  that  no  canon,  constitution,  or  ordi- 
nance ecclesiastical,  heretofore  made,  constituted  or  ordained,  shall  be  of 
any  force  or  effect,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  impeach  or  hurt  any 
person  or  persons,  in  his  or  their  life,  liberty,  lands,  or  goods,  until  the 
same  be  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament."  All  this  was  apparently 
without  efiect  But  in  conclusion  the  house  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
pray,  not  only  that  the  inquisitorial  encroachments  of  this  court  might 
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be  checked,  but  that  the  tribwial  iUelf  might  be  vhollyebolishcd  as  "  a 
very  great  grievance  •.'* 

The  small  measure  of  success  which  seemed  to  be  attendant  on 
these  spirited  efforts  in  the  commons,  and  the  persevering  Progress  of 
intolerance  of  the  ruling  churchmen,  did  not  lessen  the  ^J|^*^[J^B|. 
number  or  the  disaffection  of  the  Puritans.    On  the  con-  ublished 
trary,  the  sympathy  which  existed  in  their  favour  became  ^1*""*^ 
more  widely  difiused;  and  while  such  as  had  separated  themselves 
from'the  established  church  became  more  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety 
of  their  conduct  in  that  particular,  many  who  had  hitherto  regarded  such 
a  course  as  involving  the  guilt  of  schism,  began  to  view  it  as  the  path  of 
Christian  liberty  and  duty.   The  separatists  from  the  church  of  England 
during  this  reign,  who  adopted  the  leading  principles  of  the  Brownists, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  afterwards  so  conspicuous  under  the  name  of 
Independents,  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  established  church  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  civil  power.    They  were  no  believers  in  the  doctrine 
held  forth  by  their  persecutors  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  schism,  and 
as  far  as  their  own  impressions  were  concerned,  all  the  spiritual  censures 
of  the  hiererchy  were  as  empty  sounds  f. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Puritans  had  not  yet  learned  to  deem  them- 
selves secure  against  such  anathemas.     In  their  judgment  '^^  Poritsss 
the  doctrines  and  the  sacraments  of  the  church  were  apo-  oonsint  of  two 
stolic ;  it  was  in  her  discipline  and  ceremonies  only  that  2*'**'  ** ***** 
further  reformation  was  needed.     The  doctrines  and  sacra-    "^' 

*  Dalrymple's  Msmorials,  i.  24,  25.  Bancroft  watched  these  proceedings  in  the 
commons  -with  the  closest  attention,  and  laboured  much  to  counteract  themf 
H'ith  this  view  he  procured  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  roted  sense  time  since  by  the 
Convoeation,  and  the  Toteof  a  further  sunply  from  that  quarter*  To  sileboe  the 
demands  of  the  Puritans  for  a  nearer  equalisation  of  livings,  and  on  the  subject  of 
pfuraHties  and  non-residence,  the  primate  would  have  them  reminded,  that  a  more 
legitimate  eserdse  of  their  professed  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  church  would  be  in  a 
surrender  of  their  own  lay  impropriations.  Ibid.,  i.  18— 27*  The  exiled  Puritan, 
Dr.  Ames,  makes  repeated  allusion  in  his  **  Fresh  Suit  against  Ceremonies,**  to  the 
bold  efforts  of  the  commons  during  the  session  of  1610,  in  the  cause  of  the  proscribed 
Puritans  and  of  general  liberty.  He  dwells  especially  en  the  illegality  of  depriving 
the  derffy  on  account  of  their  nonconformity  with  respect  to  ceremonies  which  haa 
never  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament,  c  z.  xi.  Hume's  acoount  of  this  session 
iB,  that  **  the  commons  contented  themselves  with  remonstrating  against  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the^igh  Commission  Court."  See  p.  74-78  of  this  volume.  Banmft 
devised  a  project  at  this  juncture  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  whidi  is 
inintedy  from  the  copy  in  the  Sute  Paper  Office,  in  the  Biog.  Britan.,  i.  468. 

f  Bacon  ventured  to  address  James  in  the  following  terms,  on  the  necessity  of 
frequent  ecclesiastical  reforms : — '*  1  would  ask  why  the  dvil  state  should  be  pui|;eii 
and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  par- 
liament assonbl^,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  misehief,  and  oontni- 
riwise  the  eodeiiiastical  sute  should  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no 
alteration  now  for  these  five  and  forty  years  and  more  ?  If  any  man  shall  object. 
that,  if  the  like  intermission  had  been  used  in  dvil  causes  also»  the  error  had  not 
been  great,  Kurely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  otherwise  in  experience  Iqr 
three  hundred  years  Kpace,  at  least.  But  if  it  be  said  to  me,  that  there  is  a  difference 
t>etween  dvil  causes  and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  diurches  and 
chapeb  need  no  reparation,  though  castles  and  houses  do."  Cooiideratioiis 
oonceming  the  Pacification  of  the  Church.    H^orh,  vL  61— 97* 
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ments  of  tbe  church  made  her  a  true  church,  and  made  the  act  of 
separation  from  her  inseparable  from  the  guilt  of  schism ;  but  this  mate- 
rial fact  did  not  release  her  members  from  their  obligation  to  seek  the 
improvement  of  her  discipline,  and  the  exclusion  of  superstition  horn  her 
worship. 

There  were  others,  however,  even  in  this  class  of  persons,  to  whom 
the  general  reasoning  of  the  separatists  appeared  much  more  sound,  and 
who,  had  the  law  permitted,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  estabhsh  sepa* 
rate  congregations.  These  two  parties  constituted,  in  the  language  of 
that  age,  the  conforming  and  nonconforming  Puritans ;  and  their  disputes 
with  each  other,  which  were  sometimes  conducted  with]  much  warmdi, 
tended  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  to  advance  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  though  their  enemies  saw  nothing  in  them  but  a  source  of 
weakness  over  which  they  never  failed  to  rejoice. 

The  more  moderate  of  these  parties  were  accustomed  to  plead,  that  aa 
their  complaints  related  to  such  things  only  as  they  deemed  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  there  was  nothing  in  their  conduct  of  the  nature  of 
schism,  or  at  variance  with  a  due  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  accordingly  challenged  their  opponenta  to 
public  discussion  on  the  points  in  debate,  and  even  on  the  question 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  imposing  religious  ceremonies  as  matters  of 
necessity  in  any  case.  But  the  court  clergy,  entrenched  by  means  of  the 
royal  inclination  and  prerogative,  and  by  ecclesiastical  usage,  were  not 
disposed  to  place  matters  on  such  an  issue.  The  clergy  of  several 
counties,  particularly  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Lincoln,  presented  peti* 
tions  to  the  king,  explaining  the  motives  of  their  conduct  in  objecting  to 
the  disputed  ceremonies.  The  clergy  of  Lincolnshire  commenced  by 
professing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  as  the  head  of 
the  church ;  but  they  venture  to  state  that  there  were  injunctions  with 
which,  though  proceeding  from  his  majesty  in  this  character,  their  con- 
sciences would  not  allow  them  to  comply.  They  make  particular 
mention  of  the  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha  as  said  to  be  taken  frtmi 
Holy  Scripture,  and  as  more  numerous  in  proportion  than  those  from  the 
canonical  books ;  and  with  respect  to  the  reading  lessons  generally,  they 
complain  that  the  selection  was  by  no  means  the  most  judicious  that 
might  be  made,  while  the  translation  was  such,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
many  learned  men  it  often  obscured,  and  sometimes  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  Ou  the  subject  of  ceremonies,  they  state  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  wisest  men  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  such  as 
tended  to  idolatry  or  superstition  should  be  suppressed,  and  they  professed 
to  sea  tendencies  of  this  nature  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
practice  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  some 
other  matters.  Many  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  these  state- 
ments,  and  the  particulars  enumerated  are  said  to  have  occasioned  much 
grief  and  suffering  to  the  greatet  part  of  the  preaching  clergy  through 
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the  kingdom.  The  petitkmen  conclude  their  notice  of  these  proceedings 
by  ol^serviiig,  **  God  is  the  only  appointer  of  his  own  worship,  and  cou- 
demas  all  human  inventions,  so  far  forth  as  they  are  made  parts  of  it. 
Now  all  the  ceremonies  in  question  are  thus  imposed,  for  divine  service 
is  not  supposed  to  be  rightly  performed  without  the  surplice;  nor  bap- 
tism to  be  rightly  administered  without  the  cross;  nor  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, except  to  such  as  kneel ; — ^and  therefore  they  are  unlawfiil.'* 

Such  were  the  opuiions  of  the  more  moderate  Puritans,  between  whom 
and  the  court  clei^  a  spirited  controversy  was  maintained  during  this 
reign.  In  practice  both  these  parties  were  conformists,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  found  possible  to  dislodge  the  conforming  Puri- 
tans from  their  place  in  the  church,  was  by  requiring  a  new  act  of  sub- 
scription to  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  Uie  ceremonies  which  had 
been  the  matters  of  debate.  This  demand  was  accordingly  made,  and 
it  led  to  a  further  secession  from  the  church.  The  ministers  who  now 
withdrew,  and  who  did  so  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  were  called  the 
brethren  of  the  second  separation  *, 

At  the  same  time,  the  Puritans,  who  were  described  as  of  "  the  rigidest 
sort,"  were  not  slow  in  publishing  their  opinions,  and  their  arguments 
in  support  of  them.  Bradshaw,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  this  controversy,  of  considerable  historical  value.  It  com- 
mences with  asserting  the  sufficiency  of  scripture  on  all  questions  of 
&ith  and  worship,  condemning  all  ceremonies  in  religion  which  were 
not  manifestly  in  accordance  with  the  examples  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testamoit,  and  especially  such  as  tended  to  superstition  and  idolatry. 
The  seomd  chapter  inculcates  that  every  assembly  of  Christians  is  a 
church,  and  that  all  such  assemblies  are  the  equids  of  each  other.  It 
also  affirms  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  minister,  and  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  see  that  they  are  not  deprived  of  that  right.  It 
next  treats  of  **  ministers  of  the  word,"  describing  the  pastor  of  a 
christian  congregation  as  a  functionary  having  in  reality  no  superior ; 
as  bound  in  his  official  exercises  by  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  only , 
and  as  free  to  decline  any  service  not  agreeable  to  that  authority, 
whether  enjoined  by  the  magistrate,  the  clergy,  or  the  people.     Elders 

*  The  following  passage  will  ihow  the  judgment  of  Baoon  with  regard  to  this 
warm  of  proceedmg.  **  He  aeeketh  not  unity  but  division,  who  exMteth  that  in 
words  which  men  are  content  *to  yield  in  action.  And  it  is  true  there  are  sofne, 
which  as  I  am  persuaded  will  not  easily  offend  by  inconformity,  who  notwitb-. 
standing  make  some  conscience  to  suhscrilx! ;  for  they  know  this  note  of  inoonstancf 
and  defection  from  that  which  they  have  kkng  held  shall  disable  them  to  da  that 
good  which  otherwise  they  might  do ;  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  manv,  that  their 
ministry  should  be  thereby  discredited.  As  for  the  easy  silencing  of  them,  in  such 
great  scarcity  of  preadiers,  that  is  to  punish  the  people  and  not  them." — Advertise- 
ment touching  the  Gmtroversies  of  the  Church.  This  profound  obeerrer  adds  ia 
oonneiion  s— ^  I  dislike  that  laws  should  not  be  continued,  or  disturbers  be  un- 
punished ;  but  laws  are  likened  to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  pressed,  yield 
m  hard  and  uawbolcaone  whie.  Of  these  things,  I  say,  *  uie  wrath  of  man  wovfcelli 
act  tha  rightjoniiiiw  af  Ood,   —Oa  the  Fadficatioa  of  the  Church. 
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Were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  to  aid  the 
pastor  in  watching  over  the  manners  of  the  congregation^  and  in  the 
e:tercise  of  discipline ;  and  it  was  required  that  every  minister  shonld  be 
separated  from  all  secular  occupation,  and  be  capable,  not  only  of  reading 
publicly,  but  of  preaching,  and  of  leading  the  devotions  of  the  people. 

But  while  the  exercise  of  discipline  was  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pastor  and  elders  in  every  church,  it  was  carefully  provided  diat 
they  should  not  proceed  against  their  brethren  on  the  ground  of  mere 
suspicion,  or  uncertain  rumour.  The  object  in  such  cases  was  the 
restoration  of  the  delinquent,  and  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
tenderness  rather  than  by  authority.  Should  the  offender  continue 
impenitent,  and  should  the  offence  be  such  as  to  require  it,  the  pastor 
and  the  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  were  to  exclude  the 
disorderly  person  from  their  fellowship:  beyond  this  they  had  no 
power  in  any  instance  to  proceed.  Should  the  ofiender  be  a  person  of 
high  civil  rank,  his  improper  conduct  with  respect  to  religion  was  not  to 
prevent  his  receiving  all  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  civil  station, 
the  voluntary  withdrawment  of  such  a  person  from  the  communion 
being  sufficient  to  preclude  all  further  proceeding.  The  oath  ex  qficio^ 
the  great  instrument  of  discipline  in  the  High  Commission  Court,  is 
described  as  **  most  damnable  and  tyrannous,  against  the  very  law  of 
nature,  and  devised  by  antichrist  through  the  inspiration  of  the  devil." 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  treats  more  fully  of  the  topic 
Doctrine  of  the  ^^^^^  formed  the  gtcat  hinge  of  this  eontroversy — the 
Puritans  re-  ikuthority  of  the  magistrate  in  relation  to  the  church.  The 
tpeeting  the      j^^g  is  said  to  have  Supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  churches 

province  of  the  .      ?.      ,      .   .  -i^.  .    ^/  •        •.        .   .   ^ 

magiitrate  in  ^  his  dommions.  With  the  sovereign  it  rested  to  ap- 
nf^rd  to  reli-  point  or  remove  all  ecclesiastical  personages  above  the 
^^^  rank  of  ordinary  pastors.     To  oppose  this  regulation  was 

to  deny  the  king's  supremacy,  and  the  same  offence  was  said  to  be 
involved  in  pleading  for  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics,  so  long  as  the 
pontiff  should  be  regarded  by  them  as  possessing  an  authority  superior 
to  that  of  secular  princes.  B\it  the  marked  limitation  which  always 
Accompanied  these  professions  of  dependence  on  the  power  of  the  crown 
in  rehgious  matters  was  generally  fatal  to  them,  for  in  the  issue  it 
Appeared  that  the  obedience  promised  in  this  respect  was  an  obedience 
limited  to  such  things  as  should  be  enjoined  *'  agreeably  to  the  will  of 
Ood,"  and  of  the  things  which  were  of  that  nature  each  man  claimed  the 
right  to  be  sole  judge  in  his  own  case.  The  enemies  of  the  Puritans 
•eixed  with  eagerness  on  this  exception,  and  failed  not  to  describe  the 
submission  thus  limited  as  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  individual 
caprice,  rather  than  by  the  authority  of  the  monarch. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  roll  away  this  reproach,  and  some  odiers^  that 
tkese  parties  ]nresented  an  address  to  the  king,  entitled  *'  A  Protestation 
of  the  king's  supremacy,  made  ift  the  name  of  the  afflicled  qunasteni 
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fttid  opposdl  to  die  feliameftil  calumni&tiems  of  the  prelates.*'  Bttt  in 
this  document  the  tame  exception  occurs  with  respect  to  things  eontnury 
to  the  word  of  Qod :  and  so  long  as  this  remained,  the  more  distinct  and 
emphatic  statements  of  this  paper  relative  to  the  power  of  the  crown  tii 
some  other  respects  wotdd  he  of  small  atail.  The  intdligence,  and  the 
spirit  of  f^edom  which  distinguished  this  party,  are  indicated  in  some 
measure  in  the  following  passage  with  which  this  address  oonclnded^ 
'*  Therefore  all  that  we  crare  of  his  majesty  and  the  state  is,  that,  with 
Us  and  their  permission,  it  may  he  lawful  for  us  to  worship  Ood 
According  to  his  revealed  wiU ;  and  that  we  may  not  he  forced  to  the 
observance  of  any  human  rites  and  ceremonies.  We  are  ready  to  make 
an  open  confession  of  our  faith  and  form  of  worship,  and  desire  that  wa 
may  not  be  obliged  to  worship  Qod  in  comers,  but  that  our  rebgioas  and 
civfl  behaviour  may  be  open  to  the  observation  and  censure  of  the  civil 
government,  to  whom  we  profess  all  due  subjection.  So  long  as  it  shall 
please  the  long  and  parliament  to  maintain  the  hierarchy  or  prelacy  in 
this  kingdom,  we  are  content  that  they  enjoy  their  state  and  dignity ;  and 
we  vnll  live  as  brethren  among  those  ministers  that  acknowledge  spiritual 
liomage  to  their  spritual  lordships,  paying  to  them  all  temporal  dntieB  of 
tithM,  ftc,  and  joining  with  them  in  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  so 
fkr  aS  we  may  without  our  own  partiaular  communioating  in  those  human 
traditions  which  we  judge  unlawfuli  Only  we  pray  that  the  prelates 
and  llieir  ecelesiastieal  officers  may  not  be  our  judges,  but  that  we  may 
both  of  us  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  eivil  magistrate ;  and  that  if  we  shall 
be  openly  vilified  and  slandered,  it  may  be  lawful  for  us,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  to  just^  ourselves  to  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  ^iak 
•or  lives,  and  all  that  wa  have,  too  little  to  spend  in  the  service  of  our 
king  and  country  ♦." 

The  court  clergy  acted  on  the  assumption,  that  the  only  form  of 
worship  which  should  be  tolerated  in  the  land  was  that  which  had  bean 
provided)  and  provided  even  to  its  minutest  particular,  by  royal  autho- 
rity. The  great  body  of  the  Puritans  demurred  to  the  necessity  of 
fliis  scrupulous  nniloirmity,  and  pleaded  earnestly  that  certain  things 
not  affecting  the  essentials  of  religion,  or  of  religious  worship,  should 
be  left  to  the  option  of  every  mmister  and  congregation,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  should  be  left  indifferent  f.    Tliis  is  iht  coarse 

^  NmI,  ii.  47-62. 

t  The  early  opponsnfi  of  the  Paritani  were  content  to  describe  the  disputed 
ceremonies  si  **  indiflbrent  ;**  their  looeeaort  learnt  to  iniitt  on  them  as  nwoesssry. 
On  the  other  hend,  the  older  Poritsm  limited  their  eompUints  to  matters  of 
ceremony,  but  their  snooessort  beeame  in  many  instances  foes  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
strenuous  adTooates  for  a  Presbyterian  platform  of  polity,  so  that  there  came  to  be 
^  slmost  as  ft^eat  a  distance  of  ^rfther  side  from  itieU;  as  was  at  6rst  of  one  from  the 
M))er  *  Bacon,  who  desoribes  and  lamenu  this  progress  of  the  dispute,  adds  coo- 
eemlnf  such  things  as  the  cap  and  surplice  :-^^  fitnoe  thev  be  in  their  nature 
Miiftrent,  and  yet  by  sone  held  superstioous,  it  seems  to  fall  within  the  apostles^ 
mk^  whkhiiythat  the  uuimgrn  dodstswi  ud  yield  to  the  wsakeri  only  the 
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tHuch'Lord  Bacon  bad  yentured  to  recommend  to  the  mtnazch  tome 
yean  since.  ^  It  is  good,"  said  that  far-sighted  roan,  "  that  we  return 
to  the  ancient  bounds  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  God,  which  was  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  and  not  one  hierarchy,  one  discipline;  and  that 
we  observe  the  league  of  Christians,  as  it  is  penned  by  our  Savionr ; 
which  is  in  substance  of  doctrine  this : — *  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
f^nst  us ;'  but  in  things  indifferent  and  only  of  circumstance,  *  He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us*." 

But  such  was  not  the  judgment  of  the  monarch,  nor  of  Bancroft, 
who  in  these  things  was  his  principal  adviser.  During  the  first  seven 
years  of  this  reign,  the  sovereign  and  the  primate  spared  no  exercise 
of  their  power  in  the  hope  of  completing  the  destruction  of  Puritanism. 
At  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  Puritans  in 
parliament  had  increased  in  numbers  and  boldness ;  and  the  evil  of  non- 
conformity, which  it  was  found  expedient  to  tolerate  in  some  instances 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  manifested  itself  more  frequently  beyond 
diat  circle,  and  in  a  temper  increasingly  hostile  to  any  compromise  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  life  of  Bancroft,  which  had  been  one 
Death  of  Ban-  ^^  ceaseless  activity,  reached  its  close.  Abbot,  bishop  of 
oroft ;  primacy  London,  became  his  successor,  through  the  influence  of  the 
of  Abbot.  ggj-i  of  Dunbar  with  the  sovereign.  The  ruling  passioa 
of  Bancroft  had  always  been  a  hatred  of  the  Puritans :  his  successor  saw 
more  to  fear  in  the  Catholics  than  in  any  class  of  Protestants.  Clarendon 
describes  the  death  of  the  former  as  "  never  enough  to  be  lamented,"  and 
complains  of  the  latter,  that  *'  he  inquired  but  little  after  the  strict  obterv- 

di£ferenoe  if,  that  it  may  be  materially  said>  that  the  nile  holdeth  between  private 
man  and  private  man,  Imt  not  between  the  cooidenoe  of  a  prirate  man  and  the 
ocder  of  «  church.  But  yet,  tince  the  question  at  this  time  is  of  a  toleration,  not  by 
connivance,  which  may  encourage  disobedience,  but  by  Uw,  which  may  give  a 
liberty ;  it  is  good  again  to  be  advised  whether  it  fidl  not  within  the  equity  of  the 
former  rule.  It  or,  howsoever  politic  considerations  and  reasons  of  state  mav  require 
uniformity,  yet  Christian  and  divine  grounds  look  chiefly  upon  unity  of  faitk"— On 
the  Pacification  of  the  Churdi. 

*  Works,  viii.  69.  Thiswriter  has  shown,  in  the  papers  more  than  once  cited  by 
na,  that  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Puritans  were  most  grossly  misrepresented 
by.  their  opponents,  and  that  there  were  occasions  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  latter 
was  more  conspicuous  than  their  candour  or  their  accuracy.  8trype  will  noit  be 
suspected  of  any  want  of  friendliness  toward  the  ruling  dergy — but  the  following 
description  of  the  state  of  the  Anglican  dburch  under  Elisabeth  is  from  the  pen  of 
that  writer.  <*  The  churdimen  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon  themselves,  and 
resided  upon  none,  neglecting  their  cures ;  many  of  them  alienated  their  landjL 
made  unreasonable  leases,  and  watte  of  their  woods ;  granted  reversions  and 
advowsons  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  to  others  for  thdr  use.**  As  the  effect, 
*^  Churches  ran  greatly  into  dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept  nasty  and 
filthy,  and  indecent  for  God*s  worship.  Among  the  laity  there  was  little  devotioo. 
The  Lord's  dav  was  greatly  profaned,  and  little  observed.  The  oomroon  piayers  not 
frequented.  Some  lived  without  any  service  of  God  at  all.  Hany  were  Heathens 
and  Atheists.  Which  things  made  good  men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impending 
over  the  nation.*'  life  of  Parker,  p.  395.  It  was  this  state  of  things  which  taught 
Bacon,  and  the  wise  men  about  Kliiabeth,  so  much  to  deplofethe  dlsndog  of  the 
Puritan  mlniiters,  who  were  alQMit  te  oolyprtMhtn. 
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ance  of  the  discipline  of  the  Cfanrch,  or  confonnity  to  the  articles  or  ctnoiit 
estahlished ;  but  if  men  prudently  forbore  a  reviling  at  the  hierarchy  aD4 
ccdeaiastical  government,  they  were  secure  from  any  inquisition  from 
him,  and  were  equally  preferred*.'*  The  new  primate  did  not  hesitate  to 
license  the  writings  of  the  Puritans  within  certain  limits,  and  there  were 
individuals  of  that  party  who  were  admitted  openly  to  his  friendship. 
The  effect  of  this  altered  poUcy  is  said  to  have  been  the  increase  of  puri- 
tanism--it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  it  was  less  a  matter  of  concealment.'^ 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Abbot's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  that 
our  present  translation  of  the  scriptures  was  completed. 
This  important  undertaking  owed  its  origin  to  the  com-  tionofthe 
plaints  of  the  Puritans  at  Hampton  Court.    During  five  Scriptures 
years,  more  than  forty  of  the  most  learned  men  in  both  uni-  *^^""^  * 
versities  were  employed  in  this  labour,  and  the  result  was  not  only  an 
improved  rendering  of  many  passages,  but  the  production  of  an  acknow- 
ledged standard  of  the  English  tongue,  which  may  be  said  to  have  funned 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  language  and  literature.     Care  was  no 
doubt  exercised  that  the  version  of  certain  texts  should  be  as  little  popish 
or  puritanical  as  possible,  and  the  lights  of  biblical  criticism  in  general 
were  then  comparatively  few  and  imperfect,  but  whatever  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  translators 
was  accomplished!. 

While  the  sacred  scriptures  were  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
there  were  not  wanting  instances  in  which  the  exercise  of  Legate  mnd 
private  judgment  as  to  their  meaning  was  visited  with  severe  ^1^?*^!^ 
penalties,  even  with  death.     Bartholomew  Legate  and  £d*  «  chai^  oi 
ward  Wightman  were  committed  to  the  flames,  the  former  heresy, 
in  London,  the  latter  in  Lichfield,  as  persons  who  denied  the  trinity, 
and  held  other  heterodox  opinions.    Legate  was  a  man  of  capacity,  and 
of  a  blan^eless  life ;  Wightman  was  a  visionary,  who  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  keeper  rather  than  in  those  of  an  executioner, 

•  Hist.  I.  166,  167. 

f  Ibid.  {,  167.  Among  the  pnritan  dergy  farted  into  exile  by  the  Intolerance 
of  Baiteroft  was  Dr.  Ames,  who  vas  chosen  by  the  English  Church  at  the  Hague 
as  their  pastor.  James  instructed  Abbot  to  write  to  the  English  ambassador  re- 
qniring  that  so  obnoxious  a  person  should  be  remo?ed,  <<  as  priTately  and  deanly**  as 
might  be  from  a  station  of  so  much  importance.  The  new  primate  states  that  the 
manner  iu  which  Ames  had  expressed  himself  concerning  t)ie  sute  and  churdi  of 
England  would  hare  brought  upon  him  *^  exemplary  punishment  **  in  this  country. 
It  was  ascertained  also  that  there  werecertain  preachers  of  the  same  dass  in  Zealand, 
respecting  whom  a  similar  "  remedy  '*  was  to  be  provided  in  convenient  time.  Win* 
wood  iii.  346.  This  is  not  the  only  document  showing  that  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
Abbot  with  regard  to  the  Puriuns  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  the  language 
of  Clarendon,  and  of  nonconformist  writers,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Dr.  Ames 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  died  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Fra- 
neker.  His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  soimd  understanding  and  high 
moTSl  culture,  and  a  scholar  of  variotis  and  even  elegant  attainments. 

^  {.Collier's  Eodfi^HUt.  IL  692—694     Lewises  History  of  TrsnslsaoDi  ^mwn. 
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The  people  manifested  their  sympatliy  with  the  suilbrers,  and  the  goveiu- 
mont  perceiving  that  sudh  barbarous  exhibitions  eonld  be  no  longer  politic^ 
abstained  from  executing  a  similar  sentence  passed  on  two  other  persons 
Charged  with  similar  offences.  It  was  not,  however,  until  alter  the 
Restoration  that  the  law  which  doomed  heretics  to  be  burnt  was  erased 
ftom  our  statute-book*. 

From  this  period  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
Church  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  proclamation  of  Ae 
monarch  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  subsequently  issued  with  respect  to  the  tenets  of  Arminttis 
and  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  puritan  clergy,  and  such  of  the  magistrates  as  were  attached  to 
The  Book  of  their  doctrine,  had  employed  themselves  for  some  time  iu 
^^^  enforcing  a  more  religious  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Theif 

success  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  court ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  the  Catholics  had  taken  occasion 
fh)m  such  conduct  to  censure  the  reformed  faitii  as  being  gloomy  and 
unsocial ;  and  that  the  people  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  proper  season 
for  recreation,  James  announced  by  proclamation,  that  when  divine  service 
had  closed,  persons  should  not  <'  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  dit- 
Hay  34, 1618.  ^j^^j^gg^j  £p^^  ^^j  i^^ftQ  recreations,  such  as  dancing, 

either  of  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such 
harmless  reereationB,  nor  having  of  May  games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris- 
dances,  or  setting  up  of  Maypoles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  aft 
^  same  may  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or 
let  of  divine  service ;  and  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry  rtishea 
to  the  church,  for  the  decorating  of  it  according  to  old  custom.'* 

These  sports  are  enumerated  as  lawfiil; — among  the  unlawftd  wete 
bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting,  and  interludes  and  bowling  are  noticed  as 
to  be  at  no  time  the  exercise  of  **  the  meanest  sort."  No  man  was  to  be 
admitted  to  these  sports  in  the  evening,  who  had  not  attended  the  whole 
service  at  his  parish  church  in  the  morning.  The  effect  of  .this  royal 
licence  was  to  render  the  king  still  more  unpopular,  and  to  extend  and 
embitter  the  existing  dissensions  on  the  matters  of  religion  generally  f. 

*  A  IVae  RelAtion,  ftc.  at  the  end  of  Truth  broagbt  to  Light.  The  memorable  John 
Halet  of  Kton,  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  eroiS  during  this  reign,  observed, 
**  I  oeuld  with  that  it  might  be  said  of  the  Church,  as  was  sometimes  observed  of 
Ancustns,— He  had  been  angry  with,  and  severely  punished  many  of  his  kin,  but  he 
could  never  endure  to  eut  any  of  them  off  by  death."  And  he  adds — *  The  crown  of 
nartyrdom  sets  not  only  on  the  head  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives,  rather  than 
they  would  cease  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  but  on  the  head  of  every  one  who 
iuffert  for  a  good  conscience*^.*— Works,  i.  71)  98. 

^  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist.ii.  7H.  712.  So  far  were  the  gloomy  excesses,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  Puritans  from  being  lessened  by  this  proceeding,  that  in  the  parliament 
assembled  two  years  later,  a  member  who  preuimed  to  vindicate  these  sabbath  sports 
was  expelled  the  lower  house,  his  offence  being  desoibed  as  **  exorbitant  and  unpa^ 
nlieled.*'  The  lords  did  not  lympathiie  with  &t  comtoons  on  tUs  matter^  and  pfo- 
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*  The  «ame  may  be  said  of  tbose  new  ecclesiastical  regnlations  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.    A  puritan  divine  had  ventured  passive  obedi- 
to  affirm  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  resistance  to  «ioeimMk*ied 
a  aOTereign  should  not  be  indiscriminately  branded  as  ne-  ^j^^  *f  Oxford 
eessarily  unlawful  partictdariy  if  the  power  of  the  monarch  and  by  the 
should  be  employed  so  as  to  endanger  the  property  or  the  ^**  ^^ 
Kves  of  subjects,  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  of  conscience,  to  lay  on  them 
intolerable  burdens,  to  oblige  their  assent  to  blasphemotis  opinions,  or 
their  concurrence  with  idolatrous  practices.   These  statements  were  pro* 
nounced  highly  dangerous,  and  the  preacher  was  commanded  to  state  on 
what  authority  he  had  dared  to  give  publicity  to  such  tenets.    His  answer 
Was  that  such  were  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  divine  Parens  in  his 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  that  his  chief  authority 
was  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  England  himself,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  aid  the  people  of  Rochelle  in  opposing  the  tyrannical 
measures  to  which  their  prince  would  have  subjected  them.   This  attempt 
of  the  preacher  to  vindicate  himself,  by  an  impeachment  of  the  monardi, 
was  deemed  an  aggravation  of  his  offence.     He  was  accordingly  throvni 
into  prison ;  the  commentary  of  Parens  was  publicly  burnt  in  London, 
and  Oxford;  and  the  University,  in  full  convocation,  vindicated  its  purity 
by  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  subjects  to  take  arms  against  their 
prince  nnder  any  pretence  whatsoever.    Every  graduate  was  called  upon 
to  swear  assent  to  this  doctrine,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  swear  that  this 
should  be  his  poHteal  creed  to  the  end  of  his  days.    By  a  royal  edict, 
preachers  of  every  degree  were  interdicted  from  attempting  *'  to  declare, 
Knrit,  or  set  bounds  to  the  prerogative,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of  princes*.** 
In  connexion  with  this  article  of  instruction  was  another  which  betrayed 
the  entire  change  that  a  few  years  had  produced  in  the  ^  .  .  .   . 
mind  of  the  English  monarch  on  some  important  topics  of  tenets  diiicoan« 
Christian  theology.     It  now  became  manifest  that  James  tert«n«*  m 
was  no  longer  a  Cahinist,  and  the  theological  creed  of  the 
Genevan  reformer  was,  from  this  time,  a  mark  of  puritanism,  hardly  less 
obnoxious  to  the  court  than  the  old  objections  with  regard  to  jdiscipline 
and  modes  of  worship. 

It  is  to  this  course  of  affairs  that  we  must  trace  the  rise  of  the  party 
bearing  the  name  of  doctrinal  Puritans — ^men  who  were  Rig^  of  th« 
disthiguished  fVom  the  court  clergy  principally  as  being  doctrinal 
Calvinists.   About  three  years  since,  the  synod  of  Dort  had    ""^•"^ 

posed  tiiat  the  day  thouM  not  henceforth  be  called  the  sabbath,  as  among  the  andenl 
Jews,  but  the  Lord's  da]r.--Jounial8,  Feb.  15»  16,1^0.  May  28,  1621.  Kennet,  709. 
He  spirit  of  the  Puritans  in  relation  to  this  matter  may  have  needed  some  correctioni 
Wt  the  good  resulting  from  it  was  assuredly  far  greater  than  the  eril,  and  then  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  opposing  it  which  their  enemies  were  pleased 
to  adopt. 
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been  ccmyened,  and  James  instructed  his  delegates  in  that  aasemUy  to 
confinn  its  decrees  in  all  points,  as  far  as  they  were  condemnatory  of  tbo 
creed  of  Arminius.  But  zeal  against  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  disciplii^ 
of  Calvin  now  became  an  indi^nsable  preliminary  to  preferment  in  the 
Anglican  church.  It  was  this  change  which  made  way  for  the  elevation 
of  such  men  as  Neile  and  Laud. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  besides  the  Puritans,  whose  object  was  tba 
A  •-!  ^iv  reformation  of  the  church,  rather  than  separation  from  it, 
BrowDittt.  there  were  persons,  both  m  this  and  the  preceding  reign, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  principles  from  which  every  state- 
church  must  derive  its  existence.  In  ^ct,  this  extreme  religious  party, 
as  it  was  then  considered,  which  became  known  during  the  reign  of  Eli* 
sabeth  by  the  name  of  Brownists,  had  made  its  appearance  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  though  we  possess  little  information  respecting 
it  until  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  It  was  not  until  toward  tha 
maddk  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  principles  of  these  people  be- 
came defined  and  understood*. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sect  was,  that  every  properly-constituted 
Thdr  tenets  church  is  a  strictly  voluntary  association,  instituted  for 
with  regard  to  purely  religious  purposes,  and  regulated  by  laws  and  sane- 
church  po  ity.  ^^^^  altogether  religious.  Its  members  should  be  limtted« 
it  was  maintained,  to  persons  making  a  credible  profession  of  the  christian 
faith,  while  its  proceedings,  as  being  moral  and  religious  only,  should  be 
exempt  from  any  control  of  the  civil  magistrate  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
the  secular  power  committed  to  the  ruluig  clergy  on  the  other.  To  the 
magistrate  these  persons  professed  to  look  for  security  from  any  dvil 
wrong  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  and  practices,  so  long  as 
these  were  not  maintained  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  what  was  ia» 
cumbent  upon  them  with  regard  to  civil  socie^.  From  the  beaver  of  tha 
civil  sword  they  sought  nothing  beyond  this  amount  of  protection^  and  to 
be  freed  from  all  subjection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  was  their 
great  solicitude.  The  persons  who  officiated  as  their  teachers  and  pastors 
were  chosen  from  among  themselves,  as  were  the  deacons  or  elders  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  small  pecuniary  affairs  of 
their  little  commonwealth.  They  abandoned  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer. 
Brotherly  reproof,  or  exclusion  from  communion  in  the  case  of  the  irre- 
claimable, were  their  only  church  censures.  The  sacred  scriptures  were 
their  sufficient  rule  of  hiih  or  practice,  and  they  professed  themselves  al- 
ways ready  to  show  that  their  peculiarities  were  those  which  had  distin- 
guished the  early  disciples  of  the  gospel,  that  they  were  adapted  to  every 
conceivable  state  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  sanctioned  in  all  material 
points  by  the  recorded  example  of  inspired  men,  by  their  direct  statements, 
or  by  the  manifest  genius  of  Christianity. 

«  Wil«m't  History  of  DitMnting  Churches,  voL  i.  jbomisi,  sod  Nsri,  k, 
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Such  were  tlie  getieral  principles  of  the  Brownists — ^principles  wbieh 

taught  them  to  aflSrm,  that  the  connexion  of  the  ecclesias-  _.  •      :  • 
Z    7  *_.  1         .  «    \  •     t  1  «  Their opimoa 

tical  hierarchy  with  the  state,  and  the  many  laws  and  respecting  th« 

usages  which  gave  to  it  so  much  of  a  secular  character,  were  S^^]^*^ 
contrary  to  holy  scripture.    But  in  describing  the  esta-  ^^ 
Mtahed  church  as  removed  in  many  respects  from  the  standard  of  a  pure 
Christianity,  these  injured  sectaries  were  far  from  meaning  to  say — as 
their  enemies  were  pleased  to  represent — that  the  members  of  that  church 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  Christians*. 

With  this  charge  of  uncharitableness,  that  of  disloyalty  was  commonly 
associated,  and  on  a  ground  partaking  of  the  same  disinge-  .^.  .  ^ 
nuousness.  This  latter  charge,  however,  was  one  frequently 
preferred  in  these  times,  not  only  against  the  Catholics,  and  against  the 
sectaries,  but  against  every  class  of  Puritans;  the  occasion  of  which  was, 
that  both  Elizabeth  and  James  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
crown  as  the  most  important  branch  of  their  authority-^and  both  accord- 
ingly were  used  to  insist  on  obedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
no  less  than  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm ;  the  man  who  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  church  being  in  truth  as  much 
a  traitor  as  the  man  who  would  depose  him  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  But  to  this  ecclesiastical  treason,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
the  tenets  of  all  the  parties  now  mentioned  constantly  led  them,  for  a 
pinciple  of  divided  allegiance  had  its  place  in  them  all.  Each  party  in 
its  own  form  and  measure  gave  **  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  Qod  the  things  that  are  God's;*'  obeying  the  king  in  civil  mat- 
ters, but  having  their  own  views  as  to  the  extent  in  which  his  authority 
should  be  acknowledged  with  respect  to  matters  of  religion.  The  Catholic 
spoke  of  a  power  distinct  from  diat  of  the  monarch,  and  superior  to  it, 
as  residing  in  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  Catholic  church ;  while  the  Pmitan 
and  the  Brownist  recognized  their  supreme  authority  in  the  scriptures. 
But  this  partial  allegiance  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  which  the 
crown  had  assumed,  was  deemed  as  much  a  delinquency  as  a  partial  obe- 
dience to  its  civil  authority  would  have  been.  It  was,  in  the  language  of 
James,  to  give  the  body  only  to  the  prince,  the  soul  to  another.    It  was 

*  On  this  point,  one  of  their  leaders  in  replying  to  an  opponent  says,  **  The  next 
cdumny  whereby  Mr.  Oifford  endeayoureth  to  bring  us  into  hatred  with  Um  whole 
land  is— that  we  condemn  all  the  persons,  both  men  and  women  of  England,  w^ich 
are  aot  of  our  mind,  and  pluck  them  up  as  tares.  Wherein,  methinks,  he  doth  us 
open  wrong,  if  not  against  his  own  conscience,  yet  against  our  express  writings 
everywhere.  Have  we  not  commended  the  faith  of  the  English  martyrs,  and 
deemed  them  saved,  notwithstanding  the  false  offices  and  great  corruptions  in  the 
worship  they  exercised ;  not  doubting  but  the  mercy  of  God,  through  their  sincere 
Isith  in  Jesus  Christ,  extended  and  superabounded  above  all  their  sins  seen  and 
unseen  ?  And  what  now  should  let  that  we  should  not  have  the  same  hope,  when 
the  same  predons  faith  in  sincerity  and  simplicity  is  found."  This  is  the  language 
of  Barrow,  who  was  so  much  a  leader  among  these  people  that  during  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  they  were  called  indifferently  Barrowists  and  BrownisU.— See  An 
Apologie  and  Defense  of  such  true  Christiant  as  are  commonly,  but  uiQ'uftly,  called 
1604  ^  96. 
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in  yain  tlierdbi«  that  the  Bvownbt  and  the  Puritan  repeated  their  ela- 
borate profeaBioni  of  aubmiaaion  to  the  throne  in  all  civil  afiaira ; — not  to 
profeaa  the  creed  or  to  obaerve  the  diacipline  enjoined  by  the  law,  or,  in 
many  caaesi  by  the  clergy,  or  the  ecclesiaatical  commiaaionerB  only^ 
waa  to  proclaim  hostility  to  the  most  favoured  branch  of  the  king's 
precogative,  and  to  incur  die  reproach  of  disloyalty.  It  is  in  this  am- 
bition  to  rule  the  minds,  no  less  than  the  bodies  of  men,  that  we  have 
the  secret  of  the  seal  so  often  manifested  in  favour  of  the  most  trivial 
things  connected  with  religion.  It  is  not  in  reality  about  such  things, 
considered  in  themselves,  that  the  solicitude  evinced  is  oherished,  but 
about  the  right  to  give  law  on  the  momentous  class  of  matters  to  which 
such  things  belong. 

On  this  subject,  a  clear  view  of  which  is  strictly  necessary  to  a  just 
conception  of  English  history  during  this  period,  the  Brownists^  writing 
finom  their  place  of  exile  in  the  Netherlands,  express  themselves  in  terms 
the  most  distinct.  But  their  professions  were  of  small  effect  in  lessening 
their  sufferings ;  and  the  facta  just  now  adverted  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  and  feelings  which  led  to  their  being  treated  with 
so  much  severity*. 

The  amall  religious  societies  who  separated  themselves  from  the 

established  church  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  during  the 

Notice  of        gj^j.|y  p^  q£  ^Yie  reign  of  Elizabeth,,  appear  to  have 

RobertBrown.       .  ;  j     .^,      *u      •  r       j     •      V^       t* 

existed  without  beanng  any  peculiar  designation.  It  waa 
in  1580  that  the  zeid  of  Robert  Brown  served  to  place  him  so  promi- 
nently in  connexion  with  these  separatists,  as  to  confer  on  them  the 
name  by  which  they  were  generally  known  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Brown  was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Rudandr 
ahire,  and  was  nearly  related  to  Cecil,  the  lord  treasurer.  In  Cambridge^ 
where  he  received  his  education,  he  became  popular  as  a  preacher,  and 
atill  more  so  in  Norwich,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1 581.  Here  his 
invectivea  against  the  established  church  made  it  expedient  that  he 
should  consult  his  safety  by  leaving  the  country.  In  Zealand,  his  place 
of  exile,  where  he  not  only  obtained  disciples,  but  formed  them  intQ 
a  church,  Brown^  published  a  treatne  on  Reformation,  which  called 
upon  the  dissatisfied  religionists  of  England  to  act  on  their  own  prin- 

*  "  Firet,*'^  they  say,  **  we  desire  thee,  f^ood  reader,  to  nndenttand  and  mind  that 
we  have  not  in  any  dislike  of  the  civil  estate  in  that  commonwealth  England,  which 
we  much  like  and  love,  separated  ourselves  from  that  church.  Neither  hare  we 
shaken  off  our  allegiance  and  dutiful  obedience  to  our  sovereign  princess  Elizabeth, 
her  honourable  counsellors,  and  other  magistrates  set  over  us,  but  have  always,  and 
still  do  reverence,  love,  and  obey  them  every  one  in  the  Lord,  opposing  ourselves 
against  all  enemies  foreign  or  domestic,  against  all  invasions,  insurrections,  treasons, 
or  conspirades,  by  whomsoever  intended  against  her  majesty  and  the  state,  and  are 
ready  to  adventure  our  lives  in  their  defence,  if  need  require.  Neither  have  our 
greatest  adversaries  ever  been  able  to  attaint  us  of  the  lesst  disloyalty  in  this  regard. 
And  although  now  we  be  exiled,  yet  do  we  daily  pray,  and  will,  for  the  preservation, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  her  majesty  and  ^all  her  dominions."  Apologie  and  De- 
fense.   Prei.  vii.    . 
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ciple9y  without  waitiiig  for  tny  sanction  from  the  magistrate,  la  1S85 
the  new  apostle  resumed  his  labours  in  this  country,  and  bis  zeal  lasted 
until  1590,  when  be  accepted  a  living,  and  spent  the  remaining  for^ 
years  of  his  life  in  contempt  and  disgrace.  With  all  his  zeal  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  possessed  any  true  feeling  of  religion,  and  tha 
separatista  with  whom  he  connected  himself  learnt  to  protest  agyuns^ 
being  called  by  his  name;  their  enemies  however,  from  whom  they  received 
it,  persisted  in  the  use  of  it,  and  evidently  for  the  puqiose  of  identifying 
the  [follies  and  the  vices  of  the  individual  with  the  community  S9 
designated  *. 

Several  leaders  of  this  sect  were  put  to  death  as  traitors,  puidy 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  crown,  and  many  died  in  prisons:  but  in  Number  of 

iK/^A  -^  J    ,1    .  .i.  1^  J     '^  u  the  Browniiiti. 

1592  It  was  supposed,  that  if  search  were  made,  it  would 

be  found  that  the  land  contained  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men, 

exclusive  of  their  fiunilies,  who  had  embraced  these  doctrines.    From 

this  period,  to  the  close   of  Elizabeth's  reign,  concealment  or  exile 

afforded  the  only  means  of  safety  to  these  persons ;  and  it  is  to  the  zeal 

and  learning  of  the  exiles  in    1596  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  cour 

fession  of  their  faith  which  presents  the  best  exposition  of  Tbairoonffe* . 

their  doctrine,  and  the  best  defence  of  their  conduct.    "  It  "®?  °f  jf '^"^ 

may  seem  strange  to  thee,  Christian  reader,''  say  they,  ''that  tion  of  their 

any  of  tbe  English  nation  should  be  forced  to  forsake  their  conduct. 

native  country,  and  live  in  exile,  for  tbe  truth  of  tbe  Gospel,  especially 

in  these  days  when  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  free  passage,  and  to  flou* 

rish  in  that  land.    And  for  this  cause  has  our  exile  been  hardly  thought 

of  by  many,  and  evil  spoken  of  by  some,  who  know  not,  as  it  seems» 

either  the  true  state  of  the  church  of  England,  or  our  causes  of  forsaking 

or  separating  from  the  same ;  but  hearing  this  sect,  as  they  call  it,  to  be 

every  where  spoken  against,  have,  without  further  search,  accounted  and 

divulged  us  as  heretics,  or  schismatics  at  the  least.     Yea,  some,  and 

such  as  least  might,  have  sought  the  increase  of  our  afflictions,  even 

herej  both  secretly  and  openly.     This  hath  Satan  added  unto  all  our 

former  sorrows,  envying  that  we  should  have  rest  in  any  part  of  the 

inhabited  world ;  and  though  we  could,  for  our  parts,  well  have  borne 

this  rebuke  of  Christ  in  silence,  and  have  left  our  cause  to  him  whp 

judgeth  justly  all  the  children  of  men,  yet  for  the  manifestation  and 

clearing  of  the  truth  of  God  from  reproach,  and  for  the  bringing  of 

others,  together  with  ourselves,  to  the  knowledge  and  fellowship  of  the 

Gospel,  we  have  thought  it  needful,  and  our  duty,  to  make  known  to  the 

world  our  unfeigned  faith  in  God,  and  loyal  obedience  toward  our  prince, 

and  all  governors  set  over  us  in  the  Lord,  together  with  the  reason  of  our 

leaving  the  ministry,  worship,  and  church  of  England.'' 

^  Wilton's  Hiitory  of  Dlraenting  Churches,  1. 14—16.     Life  off  Ainsworth  pre* 
Uedtohistwo'nvstissi.    Bd.  1780. 
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It  was  farther  stated,  that  bo  far  from  allowing  trivial  things  to  pro^ 
ducc  their  separation  from  the  English  church,  it  was  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  church  was  founded  that  their  objections  referred*. 
Complaint  is  next  made  that  the  prayer-book  shodd  have  been  so 
little  different  from  the  mass-book ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  so  scandalously  incompetent  both  as  teachers  and 
examples  to  the  people ;  and  that  good  men  were  obliged  to  attend  their 
parish  church  whatever  might  be  the  character  of  its  minister,  and 
to  receive  the  sacrament  from  his  hands  at  least  twice  a  year  on  pain  of 
excommunication  and  imprisonments.  *'  Thus  thou  seest  briefly,  good 
Christian  reader,  the  things  which  we  mislike  in  the  Church  of 
England,  for  which  we  have  separated  ourselves  as  God  commandeth. 
To  aU  these,  if  we  were  among  them,  should  we  be  forced  to  submit  oui* 
bodies  and  souls,  or  else  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  prelates, 
and  end  our  lives  by  a  violent  death,  or  by  the  miseries  of  imprisonment, 
as  many  of  our  brethren  before  us  have  done.  How  many  souls  have 
perished  in  their  prisons  through  miserable  usage;  how  many  have 
been  put  to  death ;  and  how  many  banished,  though  we  could  to  their 
eternal  infamy  relate  to  all  the  world,  yet  will  we  not  blaze  abroad  their 
acts,  (for  we  take  no  delight  in  laying  open  their  shame,)  but  mourn  for 
them  in  secret,  committing  our  cause  to  God  that  judgeth  justly,  know- 
ing that  he  which  maketh  inquisition  for  blood  remembereth  it,  and  will 
not  forget  the  complaint  of  the  poor.  And  thou,  Christian  reader, 
vouchsafe  to  remember  before  God  in  thy  prayers  such  as  yet  remain  in 

.  *  ^  First,"  they  obterre,  ''  in  the  planting  and  constituting  of  that  church,  at 
the  beffinning  of  queen  Elisabeth**  reign,  they  received  at  once,  at  membent,  the 
whole  land,  which  then  generally  stood  for  the  most  part  professed  Fapists,  who 
had  revolted  from  the  profession  which  they  made  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  of 
happy  memory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  many  Christian  martyrs  in  the  days  of  queen 
Mary.  The  people,  yet  standing  in  this  sinful  state,  in  idolatry,  blindness,  super- 
stition, and  all  manner  of  wickedness,  without  any  professed  repentance,  and  with* 
out  the  means  thereof,  via.  the  preaching  of  the  word  going  before,  were  by  the 
force  and  authority  of  law  compelled  and  together  received  into  the  bosom  and  body 
of  the  church ;  their  seed  baptised,  themselves  compelled  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper, 
having  this  ministry  and  service  which  they  now  use  set  over  them,  and  ever  since 
they  and  their  seed  remain  in  this  state,  being  all  but  one  body,  commonly  called 
the  churdi  of  England.  There  are  none  exempt  or  excluded)  be  they  never  so  pro- 
fane or  wretched.  Now  let  the  law  of  Ood  be  looked  into,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
puch  persons  are  not  fit  stones  for  the  Lord's  spiritual  house ;  no  meet  members  for 
Christ's  glorious  body.  None  of  years  may  be  received  into  the  church  without  pro- 
fessed faith,  repentance,  and  submission  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  his  heavenly 
ordinances.  Neither  may  any  continue  therein  longer  than  they  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  iaith,  walking  as  becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Christ  Jesus  hath  called 
and  severed  his  servants  out  of  and  from  the  world.  How  then  should  this  confused 
and  mixed  people  be  esteemed  the  orderly  gathered,  truly  planted,  and  rightly  coa- 
itituted  church  of  God  ? 

I  ^*'  Secondly,  at  they  have  received  the  whole  route  of  the  Popish  multitude,  with- 
out any  distinction,  for  members  of  their  church,  so  have  they  set  over  them,  as 
reason  was,  the  same  Popish  clergy  and  prelacy  which  they  received  from  the  Roinish 
apostacy,  and  which  is  this  day  to  be  found  m  Popish  diurches,— these  have  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  to  reign  as  princes  in  the  church,  and  live  as  lords 
in  the  commonwealth,  to  punish,  [imprison,  and  persecute^  even  to  death,  all  thai 
dare  bat  once  mutter  against  their  onlawlul  proceedings." 
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bonds  or  in  prison  amongst  them  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  enduring  a 
hard  fight  of  afflictions,  and,  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  themselves, 
are  like,  if  the  Lord  send  not  unexpected  deliverance,  there  to  end  their 
days.  Concerning  ourselves,  who  through  the  mhicy  of  God  have  found 
a*  place  of  rest  in  this  land,  for  which  we  are  always  and  every  where 
humbly  thankful,  we  desire  thy  charitable  and  Christian  opinion  of  us, 
and  holy  prayers  unto  God  for  us,  whose  kingdom  we  seek,  whose  ordi- 
nances we  desire  to  establish  and  obey,  protesting,  with  good  consciences, 
that  it  is  the  truth  of  his  Grospel  only  for  which  we  strive  against  those 
cursed  relics  of  Antichristian  apostasy  unto  which  we  dare  in  no  wise 
submit  ourselves — no  not  for  a  moment.  For  if  it  be  not  lawful  for 
Christians  at  this  day  to  retain  the  ceremonies  of  Moses  with  the 
Gospel,  as  the  passover,  circumcision,  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices, 
which  yet  were  once  commanded  by  God  himself,  how  can  we  think  it 
tolerable  to  observe  the  odious  ceremonies  of  Antichrist,  or  submit  our- 
selves to  his  laws,  priesthood,  hierarchy,  and  traditions,  which  the  Lord 
never  allowed,  which  never  entered  into  his  heart-^yea,  which  he  hath 
80  severely  forbidden  ?" 

These  extracts  will  not  be  deemed  uninstructive  if  it  be  borne  iu 
mind  that  the  reasoning  and  opinions  which  they  exhibit  are  in  sub- 
stance those  of  the  principal  sects  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  dissenters  from  our 
Established  Church  to  the  present  day.      These  passages  are  also 
valuable  as  affording  just  views  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  people  con- 
cerning whom  little  is  recorded  by  our  historians,  and  who,  while  they 
^ere  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  complexion  of  English  history 
in  the  next  age,  have  been  subject  to  every  sort  of  misrepresentation. 
Religious  sects  have  often  made  their  appearance  and  passed  away  with- 
out producing  any  impression  on  their  own  or  future  times.     But  such 
was  not  the  case  with  these  parties.     It  was  in  1598  that  they  first  pub- 
Ibhed  this  *'  Defence,"  and  it  was  republished  in  1604  in  a  translation 
fo)m  its  original  Latin,  and  addressed  to  the  divines  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  answer  to  some  recent  censures  made  public  by  that  body. 
It  is  a  document  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  people 
^hose  views  it  represents  were  by  no  means  so  unlettered  as  they  are 
often  said  to  have  been.     Ainsworth  and  Canne — names  still  honoured 
by  biblical  students — ^were  among  their  instructors. 

Most  of  these  exiles  fixed  their  residence,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
'cigu  of  James,  in  Amsterdam.     H^re,  they  were  weak-  ^^^  ^  ^y^^ 
^ed  by  divisions.     In  the  year  1609  another  Church  was  exiled  Brown- 
formed  at  Leyden  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  '"*  '^P'P**'^ 
•  «i  ,         /  .      .  1         /.  tr  1      themselvea  to 

a  Clergyman  who,  after  resignmg  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth,  America. 

*nd  exercising  his  ministry  in  secret  for  some  years  in  that  ^  d.  1620. 
^^  and  its  neighbourhood,  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  his 
country.    Robinson  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Leyden  twelve 
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years,  when  a  great  part  of  his  flock  resolved  on  transporting  themselves 
to  English  America,  in  the  hope  of  giving  perpetuity  to  their  principles  in 
that  country,  and  of  forming  an  asylum  there  to  which  the  persecuted  in 
England  might  at  any  time  escape.  Two  vessels  were  procured  to  bear 
the  exiles  and  their  stores  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  some 
English  merchants  became  adventurers  in  the  project.  The  new  colo- 
nists amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and  after 
receiving  much  valuable  advice,  and  the  tenderest  expressions  of  regard 
from  the  lips  of  their  pastor,  and  having  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
they  committed  themselves  to  their  voyage.  Robinson,  and  such  of  the 
Church  as  remained,  knelt  on  the  beach,  and,  as  their  former  com- 
panions passed  over  the  distant  waters,  commended  them,  with  a  fervour 
which  such  circumstances  only  could  have  produced,  to  Him  who  in  his 
time  will  *^  execute  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  op- 
pressed. 

Robinson  died  in  1626,  m  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  man 

of  solid  learning,  of  excellent  judgment,  and,  though  a 
Indeoendenu.  ^^^  sufferer  from  persecution,  which  not  uufrequently 

gives  a  turbulence  and  severity  to  the  best  regulated 
minds,  he  lived  and  died  beloved  as  much  for  his  amiableness,  as  he  was 
respected  for  his  integrity.  Some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
university  of  Leyden  received  him  to  their  friendship,  and  appeared, 
wi^  many  of  the  Dutch  clergy,  as  attendants  at  his  funeral  *. 


*  In  his  parting  address  to  those  who  became  ptlgrim-fatbers  in  the  New  World, 
this  excellent  man  lamented  that  Protestants  in  general  so  little  understood  tlieir 
prindples,  the  I^theraos  halting  with  Lather,  uid  the  Calvinisit  with  Cahrfn. 
**  This,**  he  proceeds  to  say,  '*  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented,  for  though  th«y 
were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
whole  oonnscd  of  God,  but  were  they  now  living  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace 
farther  light  at  that  whidi  they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  remember  it  ta  an 
article  of  your  Church  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shaU 
be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  But  I  must  herewithad  exhort 
you  to  take  care  what  vou  receive  as  truth  ;  for  it  is  not  poesible  the  Chriatiaa 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  Antichristian  darkness,  and  than 
perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  a^  once/'  Neal,  ii.  111.  This  complete 
independeaoe  of  authority  may  be  safely  trusted  when  accompanied  with  so  mudi 
good  sense  and  reflexion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  wero  inatancea  in  whieh 
the  settlers  in  the  New  World  failed  to  imbibe  the  whole  of  this  spirit ;  but  whai 
aome  exceptions  are  made,  the  candid  mind  will  see  a  picture  of  no  ordinary  interest 
in  the  history  of  these  devout  colonists  daring  amne  forty  or  fifty  years  £rom  thB 
earliest  emigration.  "  The  circumstances  of  the  settlement,"  says  an  American 
writer,  "  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  piety.  The  voyages  of  the  emigrants 
were  conducted  esaeatially  as  raligioos  expeditions.  Remarkable  d^iveranoea  wero 
often  experienced.  A  solonn  and  inward  sense  of  a  protecting  Providence  was  • 
striking  characteristic  of  the  fathers.  When  they  landed  on  these  shores,  the  lone- 
liness which  they  felt,  the  kmging  for  the  <  loved  and  left  behind,*  to  whidi  some 
of  them  were  not  strangers,  the  landing  on  an  unknown  continent  three  thenaaiii 
miles  from  home,  the  artificial  and  the  real  terrors  of  savage  life  bv  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  threatened  withdrawment  of  chartered  rights  by  the  parent 
government^—aU  these  thiu^  (ended  to  deve^pe  a  solemn  and  peculiar  piety.  Uks 
the  outcast  primitive  Christians,  the  sense  of  danger  made  them  ding  to  their  own 
families,  and  churches,  and  God  **    American  Biblical  Repository,  No.  XIX.  21 1. 
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Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Independent!  of  a 
later  period  were  accustomed  to  look  as  to  their  father : — ^but  it  was  his 
disciple  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  who  gave  existence  to  the  first  church  of  this 
description  in  England.  This  was  in  the  year  1616.  In  that  year  the 
persons  forming  this  society  ventored  to  petition  the  King  for  a  toleratioft 
of  their  worship,  and  a  document  was  published  containing  a  statement 
and  defence  of  their  principles;  bnt  from  this  period  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  civil  wars,  these  professors  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to 
the  secrecy  of  their  movements  and  to  the  unsettled  nature  of  public 
aflkiia*. 


Cbapter  X. 

KlTAlry  of  CAe  ana  Dsaoa  Cm  of  Psachup,  of  Owen,  and  In  ths  Coart  of  Chan- 
esr^—Dispats  eonotrninf  pvooaediiisi  in  .the  King's  Bandv— Coko  mtptndaA 
Ucm  hU  offies— FsU  of  fiaoon-*ParUamoat  of  1621~Cms  of  tho  Elector  Pal*, 
tine — Conduct  and  Opinion!  of  the  king  in  regard  to  iiim — ^Proceedings  in  Pai> 
lianaent — Question  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Members  —  and  of  Monopolies- 
Impeachment  of  Mompesson  and  Mitchell — Conduct  of  Buckingham  with  regard 
to  Telrerton,  and  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Southampton — Question  of  imposing 

'  Taass  without  csntent  of  Parilamtnt— Pariiamtnl  a^Jonmad— €lreai  eaccita* 
ment  —  Parliament  reatsamUad — Dispute  httwsan  Jamaa  and  the  Commont 
respecting  the  Privileges  of  Parliament— Protest  of  the  Commons  on  that  sub- 
ject— Parliament  dissolved — Object  of  the  king  in  such  proceedings — Imprison- 
ment of  Members — Popular  discontents. 

Bevorb  proceeding  to  the  Wstory  of  the  parliament  assembled  in  1821, 
it  will  be  proper  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  character  jy^^—  ^ 
and  labours  of  Bacon  and  Coke — the  lives  of  these  dis-  Coke  and 
tinguished  men  being  intimately  connected  with  the  des-  ^"^^^ 
tiny  of  their  country.    James  conferred  the  office  of  attorney-general 
on  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  that  of  chief  justice  on  Sir  Edward  Coke; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  these  persons  were  the  rivals  of  each 
other.     Coke  was  a  lawyer,  and  nothing  more,  but  a  lawyer  whose 
erudition,  energy,  and  patriotism  soon  raised  him  to  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  long  sustained  him  there.    The  genius  of  Bacon  was 
successfully  directed  to  the  one  object  which  formed  the  exclusive 
matter  of  attention  with  his  rival,  but  his  mind  embraced  the  vast 
circle  of  general  learning,  and  while  altogether  unequalled  in  that  spirit 
of  philosophy  which  he  brought  to  the  several  departments  of  general 
knowledge,  he  possessed  an  urbanity^  and  a  courtliness  of  temper  and 

*  Neal*s  Hist,  of  New  Englaody  Mmpra,     Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  1 10—112. 
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address,  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  chief  justice, 
whose  conduct,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  senator,  and  in  public  and 
private  life,  was  rather  characterized  as  lofty  and  unbending.  But 
while  the  more  penetrating  and  comprehensive  intellect  waa  on  the  side 
of  Bacon,  there  was  in  Coke  a  more  steady  adherence  to  conventional 
justice,  and  his  general  conduct,  during  the  more  advanced  period  of  his 
life,  must  be  allowed  to  bespeak  a  more  generous  regard  to  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  his  country.  There  was  scarcely  any  sort  of  abasement 
in  the  way  to  promotion  in  public  life  to  which  the  former  could  not 
descend,  but  this  is  much  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  latter. 
Bacon  no  doubt  possessed  the  disposition  to  serve  his  country  and 
mankind,  but,  unhappily,  his  selfish  passions  were  too  frequenUy  the 
strongest.  Instances  there  may  have  been  in  which  this  was  the  case 
with  his  rival,  but  these,  upon  the  whole,  were  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule. 

Among  Bacon's  papers  we  have  one  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  enmity  between  himself  and  Coke  had,  upon  one 
remarkable  occasion,  broken  forth.  The  dispute  arose  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  was  carried  on  before  the  strangers  and  others  who 
were  present.  "  Mr.  Attorney  kindled  and  said,  *  Mr.  Bacon,  if  yoa 
have  any  wrath  against  me,  pluck  it  out;  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt 
than  all  the  teeth  in  your  head  will  do  you  good.'  I  answered  coldly  in 
these  very  words :  '  Mr.  Attorney,  I  respect  you ;  I  fear  you  not ;  and 
the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness  the  more  1  will  think  of  iu' 
He  replied,  *  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of  greatness  towards  you 
who  are  less  than  little;  less  than  the  least;'  and  other  such  strange 
light  terms  he  gave  me,  with  that  insulting  which  cannot  be  expressed. 
Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no  more  than  this :  *  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not 
depress  me  so  far ;  for  I  have  been  your  better,  and  may  be  again  when 
it  please  the  queen.'  With  this,  he  spake  neither  I  nor  himself  could 
tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  attorney-general ;  and  in  the  end  bade  me 
not  meddle  with  the  queen's  business  but  with  mine  own,  and  that  I 
was  unsworn,  &c.  I  told  him,  *  Sworn  or  unsworn  was  all  one  to  an 
honest  man,  and  that  I  ever  set  my  service  first  and  myself  second,  and 
wished  to  God  that  he  would  do  the  like.'  Then  he  said,  '  It  were  good 
to  clq>  a  cap,  utlagalum  upon  my  back.'  To  which  I  only  said  he  could 
pot,  and  that  he  was  at  fault,  for  he  hunted  upon  an  old  scent  He 
gave  me  a  number  of  disgraceful  words  besides,  which  I  answered  with 
silence,  and  showing  that  I  was  not  moved  with  them*^." 

This  violent  altercation  is  in  part  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  declining  health  of  the  lord  chancellor  Ellsmere  for  some  time  past 
had  made  it  almost  certain  that  his  seat  would  soon  be  vacant ;  and  to 
become  his  successor,  which  had  been  an  object  of  ambition  with  Coke, 
had  also  been  the  anxious  hope  of  Bacon.    On  the  death  of  Ellsmere, 

♦  Wgrkf,  vU.  83«,  93^. 
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the  scale  of  court  flavour  turned  in  fkvour  of  Bacon.  Why  tbii  yrefet* 
ence  was  shown  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  new  chancellor  had 
sought  his  elevation  hy  the  usual  arts  of  courtly  servility,  and  mig^ 
well  be  r^arded  by  the  king  and  the  court  as  little  likely  to  oppose 
himself  to  their  wishes.  Coke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  frequently  acted 
with  a  degree  of  rough  independence,  and  in  instances  which  had  proved 
very  unacceptable  to  the  king. 

On  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  the  government,  at 
matter  of  necessity,  directed  its  attention  to  a  number  of  expedients  for 
iraising  money.  One  of  these  schemes  was  a  benevolence,  which  was  to 
be  extended  from  the  court  and  the  nobility,  to  the  gentry,  and  to  all 
persons  of  considerable  substance  through  the  kingdom.  Coke  described 
Ihe  project  as  illegal,  and  though  afterwards  he  was  induced  to  concur  in 
a  different  opinion,  all  men  regarded  his  first  decision  as  properly  his  own ; 
and  his  first  judgment  being  much  talked  about,  it  was  thought  to  have 
operated  not  a  little  to  the  injury  of  a  proceeding  on  which  the  long  and 
his  ministers  had  thrown  themselves  as  their  xnincipal  resource*  This 
attempt  to  raise  money  without  consent  of  parliament, — a  policy  which 
Coke  in  his  later  and  better  days  again  opposed, — ^was  resisted  and  cen^ 
eured  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,  whose  patriotic  conduct  exposed 
him  to  a  sentence  in  the  Star-chamber,  which  required  him  to  pay  a  fine 
o(  5000/.*  But,  notwithstanding  such  examples,  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  country  proved  to  be  very  small  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  enemies  of  the  chief  justice  should  impute 
much  of  this  failure  to  his  conduct. 

Connected  with  the  vexation  arising  from  this  source  was  &e  resent* 
ment  of  the  court  on  account  of  the  decision  of  the  chief 
justice  in  the  case  of  Eeachami  a  Puritan  minister  whom  ^|^  j^i^ 
the  king  was  desirous  should  be  convicted  of  treason.  A 
manuscript  sermon  was  found  in  the  study  of  this  clergyman  containing 
•ome  severe  censures  on  the  court  and  the  government  It  did  not 
appear  that  this  sermon  had  been  preached,  or  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  preached,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  convert  the  mere  possession  of 
such  a  document  into  an  act  of  treason.  But  it  was  resolved  that  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  that  act  had  not  been 
connected  with  o^ers,  or  with  other  parties,  so  as  to  furnish  some  more 
adequate  ground  for  prosecution.  Peacham  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and« 
at  ^e  command  of  the  sovereign,  was  examined  '^  before  torture,  in 
torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture,"  but  all  without  effect 
James,  having  violated  law  and  humanity  in  vain,  now  insisted  that  the 
act  of  composing  such  a  paper  was  itself  treasonable.  The  chief  justice 
contended  that  this  act  could  not  amount  to  more  than  defamation,  and 
he  moreover  protested  against  the  separate  and  verbal  applications  tlmt 
were  made  to  the  judges  on  the  question,  as  being  contrary  to  law, 

•  UoweU*s  Stat«  Triala,  ii.  M9. 
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usage,  and  juatlce.  The  pftMions  of  the  king  hecame  more  than  ever 
influenced  by  thii  opposition.  **  If  judges,''  he  writest  ^'  will  needs 
trust  better  the  bare  negative  of  an  infamous  delinquent  without  ex« 
pressing  what  other  end  he  could  probably  have,  than  all  probabilitiesp 
Or  rather  infallible  consequencesi  upon  the  other  part,  caring  more  for 
the  safety  of  such  a  monster  than  the  ^preservation  of  a  crown  in  all 
ages  following,  whereupon  depend  the  lives  of  many  millions;  happy 
then  are  all  desperate  and  seditious  knaves,  but  the  fortune  of  this  crown 
18  more  than  miserable*."  In  the  issue  Peacham  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor,  but  it  was  deemed  less  odious  that  he  should  be  sofiered  to  die 
in  prison,  than  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold  t« 

In  the  same  year  a  prosecution  was  instituted  agunst  one  Owen,  a 
Catholic,  who  was  charged  with  having  affirmed  that  a 
C«e  o^  Ow«u  ^^^  ttcommumcated  by  the  pope,  might  be  UwfuUj 
deposed,  and  even  put  to  death  by  any  one.    The  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  in  England  this  affirmation  could  not  be  mter* 
preted  as  treasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  king,  though  a  Protestant,  had 
not  been  excommunicated,  and  oould  not  in  consequence  be  endangered 
hy  it.    Coke  at  first  admitted  the  justice  of  Uiis  reasoning,  and  in  so 
doing  placed  himself  again  at  issue  both  with  the  king  and  the  judges  |. 
About  the  same  time  there  were  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Court  of        which  became  the  occasion  of  further  trouble  to  the  chief 
Cbaaoery*      justice.     The  province  of  that  court  was  to  decide  on 
1616*  questions  in  relation  to  property  whioh  it  was  suj^posed 

had  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  courts  of  law.  Henca  i| 
ttcted  more  as  an  arbitrator  than  as  a  judge,  and  its  forms  of  proceeding 
were  in  a  great  measure  undefined  and  peculiar;  but,  as  less  bound  by 
statutes  and  precedents  than  the  regular  courts,  there  was  more  danger 
of  its  jurisdiction  being  extended  beyond  wholesome  limits,  particularly 
IS  the  ohanceUor  was  a  member  of  the  government,  and  the  govemmait 
^i^as  constantly  manifesting  a  disposition  toward  encroachment*  Coke  had 
always  shown  a  great  solicitude  for  the  honour  of  Uie  common  law;  and 
in  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  endeaTourin( 
to  keep  them  within  narrow  bounds,  he  was  acting  consistently  witli 
those  principles  by  whkh  his  general  conduct  was  known  to  hare  been 
long  regukted.  It  happened  at  this  juncture  that  a  judgment  of  the 
King's  fiendi  was  questioned  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  having  been 
obtained  by  fraud,  and  the  party  was  required  to  answer  certain  questiona 
«n  oath,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Chancery.  Coke  maintained  that 
^is  proceeding  was  a  violation  of  the  statute  of  premwmre,  whkh  espeo 
cially  prohibited  the  rfimoval  of  causes  firom  the  king's  court  to  any 
other.    It  would  have  been  difficult  perhaps  to  have  sustdned  this  alio- 

*  DalryMpls't  Memorials,  1. 54-*65, 
•    t  Stute  Trials,  ii.  870—879.     Baooa*8  Works^  t,  386|  tL  78»  87* 
X  State  Trials,  ii.  870--693, 
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gAtfam,  mm  ihm  {trofaibitioii  of  tha  statute  id?ertttd  to  hsd  respect  to  the 
spiriUial  oourts  ooly.  snd  especislly  to  that  of  the  pontiff^  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merit  of  this  dispute^  James,  acting  on  his.  usual 
policy,  approTsd  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor,  and  Coke  was  made  sen- 
«ble  that  he  bad  given  still  further  mnbrage  to  the  sovereign. 

Anothor  proceeding  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  led  to  a  similar 
result     This  was  a  cause  wherein  the  validity  of  a  par- 
ticular  grant  of  a  benefice  to  a  lushop  to  be  l^ld  m  com*  tJ!^  Coke 
wiemdam^  that  is,  along  with  his  l^hopric,  came  into  ^ad  tbe.iove- 
queation  ;  and  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  besides  the  special  '^'^,!^\ng 
points  of  the  case,  had  disputed  the  king's  general  pre-  in  the  Kinir'i 
rogative  of  making  such  a  grant.    The  king,  on  receiving  ^*^^^'    ^^^^* 
informatiao  of  this,  signified  to  the  chief  justice,  through  the  attorney-* 
general,  that  he  would  not  have  the  court  proceed  to  judgment  till  he  had 
spoken  on  this  matter.    Coke  requested  that  similar  letters  might  be 
written  to  the  judges  of  all  the  courts.    This  having  been  done,  the 
judgea  assembled,  and  by  a  letter  subscribed  with  all  their  hands,  cerdfied 
hia  majesty  that  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any  letters 
that  might  come  to  them  contnry  to  law,  but  to  do  the  law  notwith* 
standing;  that  they  held  wifti  one  consent  the  attoraey-general's  letter  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  they  could  not  yidd  to,  and  that  they 
liad  proeteded  according  to  their  oath  to  argue  the  cause. 

Jamas,  who  was  at  Newmarket,  returned  answer  that  he  would  not 
««£br  his  prerogative  to  be  injured  under  pretexts  having  respect  to  the 
itttarcst  of  private  persans.    Alrssdy  he  had  observed  it  to  be  move 
boldly  dealt  with  in  Westminster  Hall  than  in  the  reigns  of  preceding 
^princes,  and  it  was  his  determination  diat  this  popular  and  unlawful 
liberty  ahould  no  longer  be  tolerated.    As  to  their  oath  not  to  delay 
justioe,  it  could  never  have  been  meant  to  pr^udice  the  king^s  prero* 
gative,  supposing  that,  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  power  and  authority 
JToyaly  he  should  oommaad  them  to  forbear  meddling  any  further  in  a 
cause  till  they  should  hesr  his  plsasure  fiom  his  own  mouth.    On  his 
letum  to  London,  the  twelves  ju<^;es  were  made  to  appear  before  him  ip 
the  council-chamber,  where  he  set  forth  their  misconduct,  both  in  regard 
to  what  they  had  done  and  the  tone  of  their  letter.    His  majesty  ob- 
served that  the  judges  ought  to  check  those  advocates  who  presume  to 
argue  against  his  prerogative,  the  one  part  of  which  was  ordinary,  and 
had  relation  to  hk  private  interest,  which  might  be  and  was  every  day 
disputed  in  Westminster  Hall ;  the  other  was  of  a  higher  nature,  re- 
iirring  to  his  supreme  power  and  sovereignty,  which  ought  not  to  be 
disputed  or  handled  in  vulgar  argument.    Of  late,  however,  the  courts 
•of  common  law  were  grown  so  transcendent,  that  they  not  only  meddled 
'With  the  king's  prerogative,  but  had  encroached  on  all  other  courts  of 
justice.    Jamee  ^ei^  coD^n^t^  on  the  form  of  the  letter^  as  highly  in- 
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decent,  since  it  merely  certified  him  as  to  what  they  had  done,  instead  of 
submitting  to  his  princely  judgment  what  it  might  seem  to  them  proper 
to  do*. 

This  manifest  solicitude  to  place  all  considerations  either  of  usage  or 
law  in  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  sovereigu,  and  this  inclinatioD  to 
boast  of  an  imperial  power,  as  the  means  of  escape  from  certain  unwel« 
come  restraints  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  did  not  tend  to  weaken 
the  convictions  of  the  chief  justice  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  whidi 
had  been  adopted.  The  judges  indeed  were  awed  into  subjection  by  this 
harangue  from  the  monarch,  and  on  their  knees  solicited  the  pardon  of 
their  temerity ;  but  Coke  remained  unmoyed,  and  to  an  ensnaring  quea* 
tion  which  he  was  required  to  answer,  he  deigned  no  other  reply  than 
that  when  such  a  point  came  regularly  before  him  he  would  be  found  to 
decide  upon  it  as  became  him. 

The  effect  of  this  uncourtly  method  of  procedure  at  length  was,  that 

the  chief  justice  was  suspended  from  his  ofi&oe,  while 
Coke  18  ius-  __.  .  _^         i_  •  n     -l  •  i 

pendedfrom     o^rtam  parties,  chiefly  his  personal  enemies,  were  em** 

kU  office  M  ployed  in  collecting  matters  of  accusation  against  him* 
1616.''^^^^  James  was  unwilling  to  remove  so  able  a  functionary,  and 
Coke  appears  to  have  looked  on  such  an  extremity  aa 
improbable;  but  his  unyielding  spirit  led  to  this  result  some  months 
after  his  suspension.  By  one  of  his  descendants,  his  disgrace  at  this 
time  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  enmity  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  added 
that  **  Sir  Edward  might  have  been  restored  again  to  his  place  if  h^ 
would  have  given  a  bribe,  but  he  answered,  *  a  judge  ought  not  to  take 
a  bribe,  nor  give  a  bribe  f.**' 

One  cause  of  thi|i  disagreement  between  the  chief  justice  and  Buck- 
.  ingham  appears  to  have  been  the  refusal  of  Coke  to  give 

place  in  the  ^^  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Yilliers,  the  brother 
privy  oooncil.  of  the  favourite ;  but  the  marriage  took  place  soon  after 
^  this  time,  and  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  Coke  to  a 

Beat  in  the  privy  council.  Bacon,  who  had  spared  no  pains  to  complete 
4ht  overthrow  of  his  rival,  did  not  see  him  thus  rising  again  without 
alarm.  All  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  marriage  adverted  to  he 
attempted,  but  the  ^fect  was  to  bring  on  himself  the  most  humiliating 
rebukes  both  from  the  favourite  and  the  king. 

Coke,  it  will  appear,  had  to  render  important  services  to  his  country 

in  this  and  the  next  reign ;  but  the  career  of  Bacon  waa 

f^\*^^***^  approaching  its  close.      When  the  parliament  of  1621 

assembled,  his  corrupt  practices  as  chancellor  fonned  the 

topic  of  general  complaint,  and  led  to  his  impeachment.     No  one 

doubted  the  venality  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  was  contended  that  such 

conduct  did  not  cease  to  be  vicious  from  being  of  long  standing,  and 

^  Hillsm,  i.  873—375.  f  Coke'e  Detection,  i.  arW  mpra. 
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that  it  afforded  'small  extenuation  in  the  case  of  an  offender  wBose 
delinquencies  far  exceeded  all  precedent  The  substance  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  appears  to  have  been  unanswerable ;  and  Bacon 
learnt  in  his  sick  chamber  that  the  sentence  of  his  judges  excluded  him 
for  ever  from  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  holding  any  ofiSce  in 
the  state,  and  from  approaching  the  court ;  and  that,  beside  leaving  him 
prisoner  at  the  king's  will,  it  imposed  on  him  the  fine  of  40,000/.  The 
fine  was  remitted,  as  was  the  penalty  of  imprisonment;  but  the  few 
remaining  years  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  spent  in  that 
secluaion  £rom  public  life  which  such  a  genius  might  have  been  expected 
to  enjoy  a-s  a  luxury,  but  which  in  fact  he  never  ceased  to  deplore  as 
one  of  the  heaviest  afflictions.  The  time  which  was  not  wasted  in  pre* 
senting  his  entreaties  and  adulations  in  all  directions  whence  the  least 
aid  towards  his  return  to  the  prominence  and  pageantry  of  office  might 
be  obtained,  was  given  to  his  studies,  but  often  reluctantly  given,  even 
while  he  was  in  a  great  degree  conscious  that  his  philosophic  labours 
'would  form  the  groundwork  of  an  intellectual  empire  that  must  confer 
m  splendid  immortality  on  his  name ; — so  certain  is  it  that  happiness  de» 
penda  much  less  on  intellectual  superiority  as  compared  with  other  men, 
than  on  the  due  subordination  of  the  passions*. 

The  parliament  which  connected  this  disgrace  with  the  later  years  of 
Bacon  was  assembled  in  1621,  when,  if  we  except  the 
two  months  through  which  the  parliament  of  1614  was  \^i^^^^ 
allowed  to  exist,  England  had  been  more]  than  ten  yean 
without  witneanng  any  meeting  of  its  great  council.  During  this  inter* 
val  the  pecuniary  akl  which  should  have  been  sought  through  the 
medium  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  derived  principally 
fiom  forced  loans,  from  arbitrary  imposts  oo  private  persons,  and  from 
arnna  extorted  as  the  terms  of  granting  the  privilege  of  monopdy  to 
individuals  or  companies  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade.  It  was  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  next  parliament,  whenever  it  should  be  aa- 
aemUed,  would  probably  institute  some  very  unwelcome  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  extent  and  the  legality  of  such  proceedings ;  but  at  this 
juncture  there  were  circumstances  which  seemed  to  promise  a  greater 
degree  of  forbearance  with  respect  to  such  questions  in  the  new  house 
of  commons  than  had  been  usual  in  such  assemblies. 

The  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  king,  had  been  induced  by 
the  ProtestanU  of  Bohemia  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  caaeof  the 
that  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  pretender,  Klector  Psia- 
Ferdinand  of  Grantz.    But  the  new  monarch,  instead  of  ^^^^ 

•  Lordi*  Journali,  55—106.  Pari.  Hi&t.  1208—1241.  See  the  letters  of  Bacoa 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works.  It  it  not  true,  as  is  frequently  stated,  that  Bacon 
was  greatly  influenced  bv  the  mere  love  of  money ;  he  never  accumulated  any  thing 
considerable,  and,  thongli  his  will  might  speak  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  he 
died  poor.  It  was  with  the  station  and  influence  of  office  more  than  with  its  mere 
gains  that  the  mind  of  Baooh  was  so  unhappily  fascinated.    Kuihwor(b,  t.  28-^1  • 
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finding  himsdf  strong  enough  to  retain  bis  dasgoroua  eleratkn  igaiusl 
the  confederate  Catholic  powers,  was  soon  deprived  of  his  patrimonial 
possessions  and  driven  into  exile.  At  this  period,  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  confederacies  in  Qtrmanj,  formed 
a  material  feature  in  the  system  of  European  poUcy ;  Spain,  Franoe« 
England,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  being  all  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  religious  and  political  contests  of  Germany  as  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  immediate  interests.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  states  adverted  to  should  occasion  much  alarm 
among  the  more  zealous  Protestants  in  this  country,  particularly  tha 
Puritans ;  and  it  was  readily  believed,  nor  altogether  without  reasouj 
that  the  popular  pretext  of  a  war  against  Popery  would  tend  to  con* 
ciliate  the  disaffected,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  liberal  supplies^ 
a  good  part  of  which  at  least  might  be  employed^to  meet  those  pressing 
demands  upon  the  government  which  had  arisen  from  causes  of  another 
description*. 

James  shared  but  imperfectly  in  these  fond  expectations  of  his  ad- 
Opinion  and  ^^^^^^^  <^  CI*  htiXt  in  the  general  sympathy  with  r^ard  to 
conduct  of  his  unfortunate  relative;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
?^™^  '^P^^'  himself  as  seeing  much  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the 
convening  of  a  parliament  even  under  such  circumstances. 
He  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  catholic  confederates  in  seizing 
the  patrimonial  territories  of  the  elector  as  being  a  punishment  of  the 
children  for  the  sin  of  the  parent  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conscienoe 
did  not  permit  that  he  should  afford  any  sancticm  with  respect  to  the  sod- 
den transfer  of  a  crown  from  one  brow  to  another  by  the  popular  voWe, 
as  in  this  case,  on  any  conceivable  ground ; — the  duty  of  subjects  to  their 
■orereigns  being  so  sacred,  that  should  a  king  become  Turk  or  Infidel, 
the  allegiance  of  a  people  ought  not  to  be  at  all  affected  even  by  so  extreoM 
an  occurrence.  Added  to  which,  the  king  of  Spain  had  proffered  to  mer 
diate  an  agreement  between  the  elector  and  his  opponents,  aad  this  was 
a  manner  of  proceeding  much  more  suited  to  the  tanper  of  James  than 
going  to  war,  and  one  which  comported  better  with  the  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  object-^the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infantaf. 
But  this  was  trusting  to  hollow  ground.  The  embassy  of  the  viscount 
Dowcastie  cost  the  king  of  England  more  than  seventy  thousand  pounds^ 
and  was  rendered  wholly  fruitless  by  the  treachery  of  hii  good  allies}. 
Nothing  in  fact  could  be  more  contradictory  and  pitiable  than  the  con- 
duct of  James  on  this  harassing  subject,  his  notions  in  regard  to  the 
inalienable  power  of  kings,  his  habitual  fear  of  every  thing  which  looked 
like  the  approach  of  war,  and  his  particular  solicitude  to  avoid  all  appear- 

*  Rusbworth,  i.  6 — 65.    Bacon,  v.  631 ,  632. 

t  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  James  regarded  this  affair,  according  to  a  letter  of 
Buckingharo's  to  Ooadomar.    Raumer,  ii.  236, 237.    Rushworth,  L  16. 
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Mice  of  coUMdon  with  Spain  or  Atiitri«»  all  being  opposed  to  bis  feelingi 
|ii  favour  of  «o  near  a  branch  of  his  family,  and  to  the  popular  cry  around 
him  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  elector  and  the  Protestant  interest.  It 
is  also  well  known,  that  the  popularity  of  the  Elector  with  the  more  sturdy 
daas  of  English  Protestants,  made  him  an  object  of  some  jealousy  and 
even  of  apprehonsioui  both  to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  ope- 
ration of  all  these  causes  on  a  mind  the  weakness  and  irregularities  of 
which  were  becoming  daily  more  manifest,  rendered  the  language  and 
induct  of  James  in  relation  to  this  affair,  the  topic  of  animadversion  and 
ridicule  m  every  circle  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  French  ambassador,  having  heard  much  from  the  king  on  this  sub- 
ject, thua  writes :  '^  On  my  asking  him,  after  all  these  conversations,  what 
I  therefore  should  write  to  the  king  of  France,  he  answered,  he  had  as 
yet  ooxne  to  no  fixed  resolution,  but  would  inform  me  thereof  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  formed  such.  We  might  do  the  same  on  our  side.  1  see 
Ihis  much  before  me,  that  he  will  not  engage  in  the  matter,  unless  forced 
by  the  most  urgent  necessity  *•"  A  few  months  later,  the  same  func- 
tionary reports,  **  The  Baron  Aune,  the  Elector  Palatine's  envoy,  was,  in 
his  firat  audience  of  the  king,  received  not  even  as  the  envoy  of  the  most 
inconaiderable  prinoe,  but  only  as  a  private  person.  On  the  other  hand, 
)ie  has  been  since  treated  at  Newmarket  with  such  honours,  that  greater 
Oould  not  be  riiown  to  the  first  prince  of  France  sent  in  the  name  of 
your  majesty.  From  such  instances  you  may  judge  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  king,  who  imagines,  because  he  is  twenty  leagues  away  from 
bome,  that  no  one  knows  of  his  goings  on  f*" 

The  words  exchanged  however,  even  on  that  occasion,  were  not  such 
pt  these  appearances  would  have  led  one  to  expect*  The  first  which 
the  king  addressed  to  his  son-in-law's  representative  were,  '*  Mordieu  I 
oan  you  show  me  a  good  ground  for  the  Palatine's  invasion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  another  ?  The  Baron  answered :  there  was  here  no  questbn  of 
an  invasion,  but  of  a  possession,  which  heaven  had  sent  in  a  wonderfrd 
manner,  and  the  people  had  offered.  So,  (said  the  king,  interrupting 
him,)  you  are  of  opinion  that  subjects  can  dispossess  their  kings  ?  You 
are  come  in  good  time  to  England  to  spread  Uiese  principles  among  the 
people,  that  my  subjects  may  drive  me  away,  and  place  another  in  my 
room*  The  Baron  replied : — ^The  conditions  are  not  similar,  for  you  are 
king  by  hereditary  right,  the  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  right  of  dection. 
If  the  states  have  thus  chosen  my  master,  I  hold  him  for  a  legitimate 
king,  and  not  for  an  usurper.  I  also  wonder  that  your  majesty  chooses 
Hot  to  acknowledge  him,  and  treat  him  as  a  king,  as  you  have  so  acted 
towards  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  is  a  mere  usurper.  Every  thing, 
moreover,  which  my  master  has  done  has  been  by  your  advice.  King 
^ames  denied  this  with  oaths  and  curses,  and  added,— I  did  not  ac- 

•  Tillieres  in  Baomer,  ii.  238.  f  Ibid.  ii.  236,  239. 
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knowledge  the  king  of  Sweden  till  dl  the  princes  of  Christendom  had 
done  80.  He  then  turned  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  said, 
If  I  consider  the  wise  counsellors  who  are  ahout  my  son*in-laWy  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  commits  so  many  impertinences." 

**  Soon  after  this>  the  king's  indignation  passed^  and  he  caused  ^the 
answer  of  Frederick  to  the  accusations  of  the  emperor  to  be  laid  before 
him,  of  which  some  parts  appeared  to  him  valid,  and  others  insufficient* 
The  baron  is  returned  to  London,  where  he  holds  constant  counsels 
^th  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edward  Wotton,  and  the  Viscount 
of  Dowcastle^    They  hope  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  his  satisfaction*.'' 

James  rendered  some  service  to  the  elector  by  suffering  troops  to 
"be  raised,  by  encouraging  a  loan  in  the  city,  by  pledging  the  crown 
jewels,  and  by  sending  ambassadors  in  his  favour  to  Turkey,  Denmark^ 
■and  Poland,  assuring  those  powers  that  **  the  Spanish  alliance  should 
not  prevent  him  from  assisting  the  palatinate."  All  this,  however,  was 
<lone  as  indirectly,  and  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  from  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondomar, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  any  pretext  to  which  the  mind  of 
James  could  resort,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
course  of  affairs  in  this  matter.  Having  obtained  an  audience  on  this 
subject,  the  king  accosted  him  before  he  had  time  to  speak,  saying, 
*^  You  have  reason  to  write  to  your  master  that  I  am  a  traitor,  a  wicked 
man  without  truth  or  faith,  on  account  of  the  assistance  extended  to  the 
palatinate ;  but  I  assure  you  that  not  I,  but  the  traitors  who  surround 
me,  have  done  all  this  without  my  knowledge.  Buckingham  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  described  as  principal  delinquents  in  this 
ftfiair,  and,  calling  the  former  into  his  presence,  he  said  to  him, — G^rge^ 
why  have  you  without  my  privity  given  a  passport  for  money  ?  Be- 
cause, said  Buckingham,  you  give  me  nothing.  Upon  these  words, 
the  king  seized  him  by  the  head,  kissed  him  twice,  and  said, — Now  yoa 
tnay  go.  Hereupon  he  continued  his  conversation  with  Gondomar, 
and  said,  among  other  matters, — The  Palatine  is  a  wicked  man,  an 
usurper;  I  will  in  no  manner  stand  by  him,  and  it  is  much  more  fitting 
that  he,  a  young  man,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by  an  old  king 
like  myself  to  a  just  act,  the  surrender  of  Bohemia,  than  that  I  should 
be  by  him  involved  in  a  troublesome  business.  The  confederate  princes 
implore  my  assistance ;  I  give  them,  however,  my  royal  word  of  honour 
that  I  will  not  bestow  it,  and  request  that  you  will  write  as  much  to 
the  king  of  Spain.  And  yet  he  has,  in  the  terms  of  the  Protestant 
alliance,  promised  the  direct  contrary  to  Baron  Aunet*''  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  English  monarch,  veiled  by  a  disguise  which  tht 
most  distant  inspection  was  sufficient  to  penetrate,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  *' audacious  language,  offensive  pictures,  calumnious  pamphlets^ 

♦  Tillicres  In  Kaumer,  it.  230,  240.  f  IW^  i^.  243,  246. 
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those  usual  forerunners  of  civU  war,  became  common,  and  symptoms  of 
the  bitter  temper  of  men*s  minds  *." 

Such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  subject,  and  such  was 
the  state  of  popular  feeling,  when  the  defeat  aud  exile  of  the  Elector 
taught  James  to  entertain  the  thought  of  assembling  a  parliament,  in 
the  hope  of  negotiating  in  his  favour  with  more  efficiency.  We  have 
already  observed  that  James  did  not  resort  to  this  expedient  without 
some  inis^ving,  a  feeling  which  led  him  to  repeat  his  former  instnic* 
tions  to  the  electors  as  to  the  best  method  of  exercising  their  franchise* 
According  to  the  royal  proclamation,  the  persons  chosen  were  "  not  to 
be  noted  for  superstitious  blindness  one  way,  nor  for  turbulent  humours 
another,  but  such  as  should  be  found  zealous  and  obedient  children  of 
their  mother  church  f*''  In  other  words,  they  were  not  to  be  either 
Catholics  or  Puritans* 

The  speech  addressed  by  the  monarch  to  the  two  houses  was  intended 
to  allay  those  angry  feelings  which  the  illegal  and  op-  Prowedingt 
pressive  conduct  of  the  government  for  some  years  past  in  parliament* 
was  known  to  have  excited.  Some  things  from  which  the  ^°'  ' 
commons  had  been  scornfully  interdicted  by  the  throne  on  their  last 
meeting  were  now  surrendered  as  fit  subjects  to  engage  their  deliberative 
wisdom.  But'  neither  this  spirit  of  conciliation,  nor  the  attraction  of  a 
war  with  the  Catholic  confederates,  was  sufficient  to  divert  the  attentioa 
of  the  commons  from  questions  of  domestic  policy.  Their  first  efforts 
were  directed  towards  a  more  complete  suppression  of  the  Catholic  in- 
terest at  home,  and  with  this  view  it  was  required  that  the  existing  laws 
against  all  Popish  recusants  should  be  more  strictly  enforced.  It  was 
also  determined,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  monarch, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  fines  obtained  from  such  delinquents  should  be 
placed  at  the  king's  use. 

Hitherto  the  commons  had  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  some  of  the 
more  irritating  topics  of  complaint;  but  there  was  one 
proceeding  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  last  par-  Jhel^inpriwii- 
liament  of  too  much  importance  with  regard  to  the  inde-  ment  of 
pendcnce  and  dignity  of  the  lower  house  to  be  passed  over.  "*«°>^"- 
Certain  members  of  that  assembly  were  questioned  by  the  privy  council 
after  the  dissolution  as  to  their  conduct  in  parliament,  and  were  subse- 
quently imprisoned.     In  approaching  this  subject,  it  was  not  denied  by 
the  popular  leaders  that  there  were  instances  in  which  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's predecessors  had  thus  exercised  the  royal  power;  but  it  was 
maintained  that  such  interference  with  the  freedom  of  parliamentary 
debate  had  been  contrary  to  law,  and  that  unless  the  right  of  the  com- 
mons to  be  the  sole  judge  with  respect  to  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
its  members  were  preserved  inviolate,  the  whole  liberty  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  must  be  placed  in  imminent  danger..    James  valued  few  things  so 
*  TUlims ia Rsmner,  U.Me.  f  PSrLHiit.  I.  U09. 
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much  as  tbc  paTticular  exercise  of  authority  to  which  this  objection 
made ;  but  at  this  moment  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  assure  the  house 
that  nothing  should  in  future  be  done  in  contravention  of  its  full  liberty 
of  speech. 

The  settlement  of  this  point  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  two  subsidies, 
which,  though  by  no  means  equsl  to  the  immediate  wants 
^"*^  ®^,.  of  the  government,  was  received  by  the  monarch  with  cx- 

pressions  of  pleasure,  as  the  earnest  of  good  aflection  on 
the  part  of  his  subjects ;  and  so  far  was  he  fVom  wishing  any  real  griev- 
ance of  the  land  to  be  continued,  that  he  would  willbgly  do  more  than 
meet  his  subjects  half  way  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  ground  fbr 
complaint  on  such  matters.  Encouraged  by  this  new  tone  of  address 
from  the  throne,  the  house  proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the 
subject  of  grievances,  and  the  first  evil  of  this  nature  to  which  the  com- 
mittee directed  its  attention  was  the  practice  of  the  government  in 
making  almost  every  article  of  trade  a  matter  of  patent  and  monopoly. 
Parliament  had  frequently  interfered  to  check  this  abuse,  but  its  pro- 
visions were  constantly  eluded  by  those  whose  vocation  it  was  to  devise 
expedients  in  behalf  of  an  impoverished  exchequer. 

Those  kind  of  monopolies  which  are  conferred  by  granting  patents  for 
new  discoveries  are  among  the  most  legitimate  means  of  rewarding  merit 
and  industry ;  and  in  those  commercial  enterprises  which  require  a  much 
larger  capital  than  individuals  may  command,  such  as  the  founding  of 
colonies  and  foreign  marts,  it  was  no  more  than  just  that  the  parties 
making  the  adventure  should  be  secured  in  possession  of  the  gains  re- 
sulting from  such  undertakings.  That  patents  of  the  former  description 
have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts  is  unquestionable,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  chartered  companies,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England  would  not  have  competed  with  that  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  all  of  whom,  in  proportion  as  extensive  trade 
became  an  object  of  attention,  deemed  it  proper  to  encourage  this  sort 
of  monopoly  among  their  subjects. 

But  the  monopolies  with  which  the  house  of  commons  now  had  to 
deal  were  for  the  most  part  by  no  means  of  this  description.  These  had 
been  extended  to  particular  branches  of  trade  without  any  fair  plea  of 
reward  or  necessity,  and  manifestly  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain 
those  supplies  of  money  from  the  subject  through  that  medium,  which 
the  court  had  judged  it  inexpedient  to  solicit  from  a  parliament.  Coke 
was  not  alone  in  bringing  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  to  the  investigations 
which  were  laboriously  prosecuted  on  this  subject.  It  was  soon  made  to 
appear,  that  the  monopolies  which  had  called  forth  most  of  the  popular 
animadversion  were  such  as  law,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  required  to  be 
condemned ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
them  had  been  characterised  by  gross  rapacity  and  fraud.  This  was  af* 
firmed  of  the  patents  which  respected  the  licenses  of  alehouses,  the  in- 
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spection  of  hoitlerieB  and  inns,  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
uiread. 

The  prominence  given  to  these  instances  of  abase  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  much  more  flagrant  than  some  others,  impeachment 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  the  patentees— Sir  Giles  of  Monpotfoo 
Mompessoa  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell— were  the  known  *^  MiubelL 
creatures  of  Buckingham.  As  the  best  means  of  deterring  all  classes  of 
persons  from  engaging  in  practices  of  this  nature,  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  conduct  of  these  offenders  the  matter  of  solemn  accusation  on 
the  part  of  the  commons  before  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.  This  course 
of  proceeding,  which  is  known  in  our  constitutbnal  history  by  the  name 
of  an  impeachment,  was  first  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  lord  Latimer,  bf 
Che  commons  of  1376,  but  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  1449,  when  it  wtt 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
partly  through  the  impaired  influence  of  the  commons,  and  partly  from 
the  inclination  of  the  Tudor  princes  rather  to  dispose  of  such  real  or  ima- 
ginary ddinquents  by  means  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  it  happened  that  this 
constitutional  right  of  the  lower  house  had  not  been  exercised.  Nor  was 
there  on  this  occasion  a  due  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  an  impeach- 
ment, but  the  commons  are  described  as  presenting  themselves  with  much 
ceremony  at  the  bar,  while  the  lords  pronounced  a  sentence  which  doomed 
the  accused  to  sufier  imprisonment,  to  pay  heavy  fines,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  the  lumour  of  knighthood.  In  the  same  manner,  the  commons  pro* 
oeeded  against  Field,  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  who  was  accused  of  bribery ; 
and  against  Bennett,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  who  was  charged  with 
oormption  in  his  office*. 

The  character  of  this  reign  in  its  relation  to  government  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  in  the 
case  of  the  attorney-general  Yelverton.  Not  long  before  yS^^^  ^ 
the  aaaembling  of  parliament,  the  attorney-general  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  suggestion  of  Buckingham.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
cause  of  this  was  that  he  had  really  done  the  favourite  some  wrong,  or, 
as  others  asserted,  that  he  had  refused  to  serve  bis  patron  at  the  cost  'of 
his  own  honour  and  duty.  The  parhament,  immediately  on  its  meeting, 
demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  examined,  and  be  either  punished 
or  set  free.  The  king  granted  this  demand,  and  the  puritans  conceived 
that  diey  might  use  against  Buckingham  a  man  well  acquainted  with  M 
hu  projects.  In  his  defence,  Yelverton  spoke  with  unusual  boldness,  and 
averred  that,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  law,  he  had  done  it  by 
order  of  Buckingham,  who  often  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
threatened  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.  In  conclusion,  he  compared 
Buckingham  with  Spenser,  the  fovourite  of  Edward  II.,  who  brought  his 
master  to  destruction,  and  himself  to  an  evil  end. 

Buckingham  made  complaint  of  this  conduct  to  the  king,  and  James 
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caused  the  attorney  to  be  removed  from  the  bouse,  Wbitbcr  be  had  been 
conveyed  for  the  period  of  the  trial,  and  to  be  shut  up  again  in  the  Tower. 
The  Parliament,  much  displeased  with  this  proceeding,  demanded  that 
the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  explain  his  expressions.  **  At  last  the 
Puritans,"  says  the  French  Ambassador,  '^  prevailed  over  the  adherents  of 
Buckingham,  and  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  informed  how  the  matter  stood, 
and  advised  him  to  say  to  the  full  house  of  parliament,  that  he  wished 
to  learn  whether  the  accusers  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  the  discoverers  of 
the  chancellor's  peculations,  were  guilty  of  high  treason ;  for,  in  that  case, 
be  was  guilty  of  the  like  crime,  insomuch  as  he  bad  spoken  against  the 
marquis.  In  the  other  case,  however,  he  had  done  a  service  to  the  king 
and  the  state,  and  was  ready,  for  their  good,  to  disclose  many  other  mat- 
ters in  addition.  The  wife  of  the  attorney,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
imparted  his  resolutions  to  the  puritans,  now  gave  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham notice  of  this  letter ;  whether  as  supposing  that  this  would  be  to 
the  advanti^  of  her  husband,  or  because  she  looked  upon  him  as  lost, 
and  wished  at  the  least  to  save  herself,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Buck* 
ingham,  however,  hastened  to  the  king,  and  urged  an  immediate  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament.  To  this  James  would  not  consent,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  the  attorney  should  be  put  in  fear."  He  therefore  caused 
him  to  be  told,  that  unless  he  should  sign  a  paper  laid  before  him,  in 
which  he  was  made  to  recall  every  thing  he  had  uttered  against  Buck- 
ingham, the  parliament  should  be  forthwith  dissolved,  and  his  life  be 
fiorfeited.  This,  it  is  said,  took  such  an  efiect  on  a  man  otherwise 
esteemed  courageous,  that  he  signed  the  paper  without  delay,  acknow- 
ledged it  in  parliament,  and  uttered  apologies,  even  more  base  than  had 
been  required  of  him.  This  cowardice  filled  his  friends  with  astonish- 
ment and  disgust,  and,  abandoned  by  them,  he  was  forthwith  convicted — 
not  of  corrupt  dealing  in  his  office,  but  of  offence  against  the  king  and 
the  ministers,  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  16,000  marks,  beside  other  hu- 
miliations *. 

The  commons  had  been  encouraged  in  this  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 

Conduct  of  fftvo'i^te,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  weakened  his 

Buckingham     influence  in  the  upper  house,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-ad- 

^V"l*i?**  *  ^^^^  altercation  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  its 

earls  of  Dorset  i  .       -,     «  i      ,        .     « 

and  Southamp-  members.    The  kmg  had  lately  raised  some  of  his  coun- 

ton.— March,     trjmen  of  small  rank  and  smaller  merit  to  the  dignity  of 

viscounts,  who  were  to  take  precedence  of  English  barons.    Some  of  the 

latter,  displeased  with  this  proceeding,  held  meeting^  at  the  houses  of  the 

earls  of  SaUsbuvy  and  Dorset,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  stating 

that  these  viscounts  had  acquired  their  titles  out  of  the  country,  and  not 

by  means  of  any  service  rendered  to  the  state,  and  praying  the  sovereign 

not  to  give  precedence  to  them  over  the  petitioners.    It  was  also  sug* 

•  TUIieret  in  Raumer,  ii.  263— 250,    Rushworth,  i,  31—34. 
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gcitsd,  that  in  fiitare  it  would  be  well  to  proceed  with  more  caution  in 
matters  which  were  capable  of  estranging  the  hearts  of  his  m^esty^s  sub- 
jects, an  effect  which  could  not  but  follow,  when  they  saw  the  proper 
rewards  o£  public  virtue  distributed  without  regard  to  merit. 

When  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  (at  whose  suggestion  these  viscounts 
had  been  named)  heard  of  this  proceeding,  he  took  aside  the  lords  Salis- 
bury and  Dorset  at  his  next  meeting  with  them,  and  said,  **  I  am  much 
astonished  that  you  should  choose  to  set  yourselves  up  in  opposition  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  well  as  to  myself,  with  whom,  as  you  know, 
these  nominations  have  originated.  Up  to  this  time  I  held  you  for  my 
friends^  but  I  now  see  plainly  that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  shall  for 
the  future  live  on  a  different  footing  with  you.''  The  earls  answered  that 
they  had  d<me  no  more  than  lay  before  their  sovereign,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible respect,  their  complaints  and  grievances  as  £uthful  subjects,  and 
that  they  were  not  aware  that  such  conduct  bespoke  any  want  of  duty  or 
loyalty.  'Sar  did  they  admit  that  any  attack  was  thereby  meant  on  the 
&vourite  himself,  whom  they  loved  and  esteemed.  If,  however,  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  put  himself  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with  them,  they  were 
prepared  for  the  result  The  marquis  made  his  complaint  of  this  matter 
to  the  king,  and  uttered,  in  the  greatest  passion,  many  ill-timed  expres- 
sions. In  the  judgment  of  all  sober  persons,  Buckingham  conducted 
himself  in  this  afiGur  like  a  young  man  intoxicated  by  court  favour,  for- 
getting the  respect  due  to  his  sovereign,  mixing  himself  up  in  matters  not 
pertaining  to  him,  and,  without  any  sufficient  ground,  making  enemies 
of  considerable  men,  whom  it  should  have  been  his  policy  to  conciliate. 

But  James  was  not  among  the  number  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
favourite  appeared  in  this  light,  and  he  accordingly  brought  the  affiur 
before  his  privy  council,  snd  summoned  the  earls  to  appear*  Their  answer 
was,  that,  during  the  sittii^  of  parliament,  thqr  were  entitled  to  hold 
assembliMand  consultations  of  every  kind;  that  they  were  willing  to  ex- 
pose the  matter  in  the  upper  house,  and  there — and  there  only  they  would 
justify  their  proceedings.  This  answer  set  the  king,  already  much  excited 
by  Buckingham,  almost  beside  himself  with  ai^;er,  so  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  Dorset  and  Salisbury  to  the  Tower,  until  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  the  parliament  might  easily  take  up  then:  cause,  and  make  a 
very  dangerous  use  of  it  The  policy  afterwards  adopted  was  to  win 
•rer  as  msny  nobles  as  possible  from  the  ranks  of  the  discontented  *• 

Hitherto,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  levying 
impositions  without  consent  of  parliament  had  attracted  the  _ 
attention  of  that  assembly,  and  so  long  as  that  point  re-  of  imiKwUion/ 
mamed  in  abeyance,  James  prctfessed  himself  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  done.  But  the  existence  of  several  committees,  employed 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  in  searching  out  abuses,  with  the  intention  of 

•  HUJerw  in  Rsomer,  iL  350— S62. 
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inflietiiig  lerere  penalties  on  the  authors  of  them,  was  an  alanning  coarse 
of  afiairs  to  a  government  whose  proceedings  had  long  been  in  nearly  all 
respects  so  irregular ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  exposure  which  was  thus  threatened,  or  to  devise  means  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  aid  of  parliament  altogether,  that  the  soverdgn,  at  the 
urgent  suit  of  Buckingham,  decided  on  an  adjournment  of  the  two  houses 
for  several  months.  This  check,  natural  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  taken 
the  commons  by  surprise,  who  now  saw  themselves  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  their  homes  without  having  accomplished  any  thing  in  aid  of  the  elec* 
tor — the  object  for  which  they  had  been  ostensibly  convened.  It  mi§^t 
be  true,  that  these  attempts  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  remove  evils  which  had  so  deeply  impaired  the  commerce  of  the  ooun* 
try,  were  the  most  laudable  in  which  they  could  have  been  engaged ; 
but  it  was  equally  true,  that  they  were  plediged  to  assist  the  elector,  and 
that  they  had  not  done  it  Before  separating,  accordingly,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously,  that  should  the  prince  palatine  be  in  circumstances  to  need 
the  assistance  of  this  country  when  the  house  should  be  again  assembled, 
the  lives  aiid  fortunes  of  the  people  of  England  should  be  devoted  to 
his  cause,  the  same  being  the  great  cause  of  Christendom.  Such  was  die 
acclamation  and  enthusiasm  with  which  this  resolution  was  carried,  that 
sir  Edward  Coke  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  there  read 
aloud  the  collect  tor  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  tears  falling  from  bis 
eyes,  while  the  ardour  of  patriotism  was  thus  blended  with  the  sanetitise 
of  religion  ♦. 

England  for  many  years  had  not  been  the  scene  of  so  much  excitement 
Great  ezdte-  ^  ^^  manifest  in  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the  nation 
iiient  at  thif  at  this  juncture.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  generally  shrewd 
observers  of  poHtical  afiairs,  and  their  despatches  st  this 
time  show  that  they  regarded  England  as  on  the  eve  of  some  violenl 
change,  the  issues  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  predict.  Bttddngham, 
alarmed  at  the  succession  of  impeachments  with  which  the  popular  mem* 
hers  in  the  commons  had  occupied  themselves,  represented  to  the  kieg, 
that  if  he  allowed  his  most  faithful  servants  to  be  thus  persecuted,  he 
would  soon  feel  the  want  of  them,  nor  was  he  to  believe  that  those  pro- 
ceedings were  on  account  of  any  real  malversation,  but  that  the  attack  was 
directed  against  the  monarch  himself.  It  was  in  consequence  urged,  as 
of  the  utmost  moment,  that  the  parliament  should  be  disserved  so  soon  as 

*  Ruthworth,  i.  36.  It  shoald  be  added,  that  tbis  entUusiasm  resulted,  in  part 
from  ignoraooe  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  any  ooerdre  interfarenoe  on  the  part  of 
England  in  rmrd  to  the  Palatinate^  as  well  as  from  that  alarm  about  popery  whidi 
had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  the  mans  of  the  English  people ;  and  which  was 
strengthened,  and  rendered  more  clamorous,  by  the  known  leaning  of  the  king 
towards  a  friendly  connexion  with  the  catholic  rather  than  with  the  protestaat  states 
of  the  continent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  call  for  a  war  against  popery 
abroad,  like  those  for  the  more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  papists  at  home, 
was  an  indirect  mode  of  protesting  against  catholic  alliances,  and  agidnst  the  genaral 
policy  of  the  court. 
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it  should  hsye  granted  two  more  subsidies.  This  discourse  from  the 
fsvourite  on  the  one  hand,  aided  by  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  parliament 
on  the  other,  **  caused  the  king  to  play  all  sorts  of  parts*  Sometimes  he 
swore,  and  denied  his  Maker  {reniani  Dieu) ;  then  he  laid  his  length 
upon  the  ground,  and  declared  he  wished  to  die,  also  that  he  saw  well 
that  the  parliament  would  be  his  death ;  then  he  wept,"  and  finally 
determined  to  go  and  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  uppw 
house  •• 

The  concern  of  Buckingham  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  the  psrliamem 
was  not  unreasonable,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  discerning  meui  it  meqicsd 
nothing  less  than  his  destruction.  ^^  This  it  is  true,'*  says  the  authority 
last  eited,  *^  is  delayed  by  the  spirit  of  cowardice  which  a  long  peace  has 
brought  upon  this  country,  but  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  in  soms  way 
or  other,  this  spirit  will  come  to  an  end,  and  then  be  converted  into  Airy. 
I  entertain  this  view  in  common  with  many  intelligent  men,  so  that  this 
state,  which  has  so  long  behdd  with  joy  our  misery,  and  that  of  Christen* 
dom,  will  be  in  similar  condition,  unless  more  compassion  bs  shown 
towards  her.  I  am  induced  to  judge  in  this  fashion,  more  than  by  any 
thing  else,  by  James's  plan  for  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  par* 
Uament,  which  is  intended  for  Oie  purpose  of  maintaining  the  equiUbrinm 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  So 
long  therefore  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  maintained  Itself  erect| 
without  bending  to  one  side  or  the  oUier,  the  state  continued  to  flourish ; 
it  is  however  to  be  feared,  that  if  it  once  sink,  all  will  crumble  into  ruin 
together.  His  own  feeling  teaches  this  to  every  Englishman,  and  all 
complain  of  the  matter  f.'^ 

Nor  were  the  wisest  heads  competent  to  foresee  on  which  side,  in  this 
momentous  conflict,  the  scale  would  turn,  whether  for  liberty  or  despot- 
ism. Thus  much  only  was  certain,  the  king  was  without  a  council,  the 
country  without  a  government,  nothing  prospering  save  Buckingham  and 
his  relations.  **  All  murmur,  all  suffer ;  the  lords  are  contemned  and 
little  rewarded;  the  nobility  ti^,  and  the  people  impoverished.  Nor  is 
it  enough  that  all  classes  should  be  pressed  down  into  such  a  condition, 
but  it  is  forbidden  even  to  complain.  If  out  of  all  this,  greater  dissatis- 
fiM^tion  among  the  great,  revolt  of  the  people,  and  bloody  war  do  not  arise, 
the  reason  does  not  lie  in  the  lightness  of  the  evil,  but  in  that  this  people 
is  either  more  moderate,  or  less  sensible  to  injury,  or  more  timid  than 
others.  Beyond  doubt,  however,  the  imposthume  must  break,  and  that 
soon,  as  stimulants  are  constantly  applied*  In  what  manner  this  will 
take  pUce,  no  one  knows :  perhaps  it  will  occur  by  the  Dutch  bringing 
over  the  Electress  Palatine  of  England,  and  providing  the  puritans  an 
honourable  pretext  for  revolt,  and  a  stimulus  to  their  fervour  {*"  In  a 
condition  of  aflairs  so  unsettled  and  foreboding,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  object  of  Budungham  in  procuring  an  adjournment  of  the  par- 

•  TiUieret  in  Rsomer,  ii.  967-     t  Ibid^  ii.865.    {  l^^f  ^<-  ^^ 
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Uament  was  to  see  it  speedily  dissoWed.     But  the  dangers  of  such  a 
measure  became  the  more  formidable  the  more  nearly  it  was  contemplated. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  to  employ  the  recess  in  correcting  such 
abuses  as  were  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  commons  at  their 
next  meeting.  Many  obnoxious  patents  wese  abolished.  Something  was 
done  to  improve  the  coin^  to  afibrd  protection  and  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, and  to  assist  the  still  exiled  elector  *.  But  even  in  this  interval 
the  government  displayed  its  folly,  as  much  as  its  wisdom.  In  conduct- 
ing the  recent  impeachments,  the  commons  had  been  particularly  aided 
by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  sir  Edward  Coke  and  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and 
the  house  was  no  sooner  adjourned,  than  both  found  themselves  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Against  Coke  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced, on  the  pretence  that  the  wealth  of  which  he  became  possessed 
while  in  office  was  more  than  he  could  have  honestly  acquired.  Sandys, 
aware  of  the  resentment  to  which  his  conduct  would  expose  him,  had 
endeavoured  to  protect  himself  against  penalties  of  this  nature,  by  ob- 
taining a  vote  from  the  house,  which  declared  the  conduct  of  all  its  mem- 
bers to  have  been  strictly  parliamentary.  Even  this,  however,  was  not 
sufficient.     Sandys,  and  Selden  his  adviser,  were  put  under  arrest 

The  adjournment  lasted  five  months.  When  the  commons  again  met, 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  firom  them  but  complaints  of  the  in- 
anembled.  juries  inflicted  on  Coke  and  Sandys.  **  The  business  of  the 
whole  house,'*  said  secretary  Calvert,  ^*  sticketh  at  that 
knot'*  Sir  Edwin's  detention  had  not  been  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
He  was  now  indisposed,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  But  two  members  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  him;  and  before  the  popular  leaders  could  be  in- 
duced to  entertain  any  other  question,  the  secretary  had  repeatedly  to 
assure  the  house  that  sir  Edwin's  arrest  had  not  been  in  consequence  of 
any  thing  in  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  parliament 

When  this  matter  was  thus  far  settled,  it  was  still  resolved,  before 
Ditpots  be-  gw^^^^^g  ^  single  subsidy,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king, 
tween  James    deploring  the  advances  of  popery  at  home  and  abroad ;  the 

*"^  ^nm^  P^»  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^"^  of  Spain,  having  leagued 
ing  the  privi-  togeUier,  for  the  purpose  of  utterly  destroying  the  civil  and 
legMof  par-  religious  liberties  of  Christendom.  As  the  best  method  of 
counteracting  these  schemes,  it  was  urged  that  war  should  be 
at  once  declared  against  Spain,  that  power  having  been  all  along  most 
hostile  to  the  Elector ;  and  that  the  king  should  exercise  his  utmost  care 
to  prevent  the  prince  of  Wales  from  becoming  the  husband  of  any  prin- 
cess, who  was  not  known  to  be  sincerely  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of 
protestantism.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  house  to  submit  their  judgment  to 
the  sovereign  on  matters  of  this  grave  and  delicate  import  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  deference  and  respect  But  James  anticipated  their  purpose, 
by  procuring  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  on  perusing  it,  gave  expression 

^  Ruthworth,  i.  36. 
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to  the  strongest  feeling  of  indignation.  The  increase  of  popery,  and  the 
best  means  of  suppressing  it,  were  topics  to  which  they  had  been  long 
wont  to  apply  their  wisdom,  but  his  majesty  was  not  prepared  for  their 
presumption  in  censuring  the  honourable  conduct  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  calling  for  war  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  above  all,  in 
ofieriog  their  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  alliance/or  his  children  ;  and 
he  would  have  the  most  *' fiery  popular  spirits  "  among  them  know,  that 
such  matters  were  quite  above  their  understanding,  and  that  no  petition 
from  them  was  likely  to  obtain  favour  or  acceptance  with  him,  which 
meddled  with  questions  so  much  beyond  their  capacity.  As  to  marrying 
his  son  ^  to  some  protestant — he  would  not  say  princess— he  had  only 
to  affirm,  that  he  knew  of  no  one  fit  for  him.*'  Nor  did  he  wish  them 
to  mistake  his  conduct  in  regard  to  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  for,  if  it  might  be 
well  to  apprize  them  that  hb  recent  commitment  of  that  person  had  not 
been  on  account  of  any  thing  in  his  behaviour  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
it  was  no  less  proper  to  inform  them,  that,  as  king  of  England,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  punish  all  misconduct  in  such  assemblies,  either  during 
their  sitting  or  afterwards,  nor  should  he  hesitate  to  exercise  that  power 
as  occasion  should  offer  *• 

The  commons  were  nothing  moved  by  this  language.  They  prepared 
a  reply,  in  which  they  expressed  their  regret  that  a  petition  so  well  meant 
should  have  been  so  little  acceptable  to  their  sovereign ;  they  also  ven- 
tured to  intimate,  that  whatever  related  to  the  safety  of  the  throne  and 
realm  of  England,  must  assuredly  be  among  the  things  to  which  parlia- 
ment is  bound  to  give  its  attention ;  and  as  to  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
punish  the  conduct  of  members  of  parliament,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
claim  an  exemption  from  such  power,  as  their  ancient  and  imdoubted 
right,  and  as  an  inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors. 

The  resentment  of  the  monarch  had  in  some  degree  subsided  before 
returning  his  answer  to  this  document.  But  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
this  description  of  popular  privil^s,  as  matters  sanctioned  by  law  and 
justice,  would  be  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  majesty's  letter,  we  find  the  following  protest  against  this 
assumption.  **  He  could  not  allow  of  the  style  calling  their  privil^;es  an 
undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather  have  wished  that  they 
had  said  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of 
his  ancestors  and  himself,  for  most  of  them  had  power  from  precedent, 
which  rather  shows  toleration  than  inheritance — ^yet  he  gave  them  his 
royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  they  contained  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  their  duty,  he  would  be  as  careful  to  maintain  their  lawful  liberties 
and  privileges  as  he  would  his  own  prerogative ;  so  that  their  house  did 
not  touch  on  that  prerogative,  which  would  enforce  him,  or  any  just  king, 
to  retrench  their  privileges.*' 

This  language,  though  somewhat  more  softened  than  that  in  which  the 
king  had  before  addressed  the  house,  was  heard  with  greater  apprehension. 

•  Rnshworih,  i.  40«-44. 
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It  was  the  language  of  deliberation,  and  it  atated)  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  king,  the  libertiea  of  Englishmen  were  a  matter  of  *^  grace  and 
permiaaion"  only;  and  at  tuch  to  be  enjoyed  during  the  royal  pleaiuTt, 
but  no  longer*  Such  was  the  impreasion  made  by  the  announcement  of 
theae  principlea,  that  the  miniBtera  laboured  to  diminish  the  indiacretioa 
of  the  aorereign  by  offering  the  beat  explanation  and  excuaea  in  their 
power;  and  James  himself  descended  to  something  like  the  language  of 
apology ;  but,  with  his  usual  inconsistency  on  such  occasious,  it  ia  to  the 
last  insinuated,  that  the  man  who  must  speak  of  popular  freedom  as  a 
**  right,"  or  an  |'^  inheritance,**  could  be  no  very  loyal  subject.  Henoe 
a  long  discussion  ensued  on  this  vital  topic.  Sir  Robert  Phillipa  is  de- 
Bcribed  aa  saying,  "  since  his  majesty  has  said  that  we  hold  our  liberty 
by  the  grace  of  princes,  and  not  by  a  right  descended  to  us,  and  that  quea- 
tion  has  been  stirred,  (which  he  wished  had  not  been,)  he  thinka  that  we 
are  now  to  do  something  more  on  this  point,  than  to  let  it  so  rest.  And  in 
BO  doing,  we  should  do  no  more  than  was  done  in  the  first  parliament  of 
hia  majeaty,  when  the  king  aaid  we  held  our  liberties  by  a  toleration,  not 
by  right ;  whereupon  there  was  here  entered  a  public  declaration,  that 
we  held  them  by  inheritance  from  our  ancestors  ***  The  speeches  of  se* 
vend  members  were  to  this  effect,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  following 
memorable  record  was  entered  on  the  journals. 

*'  The  commons  now  assembled  in  parliament,  being  justly  occaaioned 
p  .  ,      thereunto,  concerning  certain  liberties,  ^nchisea,  privi* 

oMnmoiuiooii*  l^g^i  <^d  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  amongst  others  not 
oeming  thsif  herein  mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  following : — 
"^  ^  That  the  libertiea,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions 

of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance 
of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  con* 
eemiug  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redreaa 
of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are 
proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament,  and  that, 
in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the 
house  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same.  That  the  commons  in 
parliament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters,  in  such 
orders  as  in  their  judgments  shall  seem  fittest ;  and  that  every  such  mem- 
ber of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, and  molestation,  (other  than  by  the  censure  of  the  house  itself,) 
for  or  concerning  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter 
or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament  business;  and  that  if 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  vaUiahle  document  which  Hume  insinuates  was' too 
libera]  in  its  principles  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  house.  One  member,  in  the 
oourse  of  this  debate,  expressed  some  doubt  whether  the  ^*  Apology  **  adverted  to, 
had  been  entered,  but  all  were  afp-eed  as  to  ito  having  been  adopted.  See  pa|re  33, 
note,  of  the  present  volume.  Hume,  James  I.  p.  23.  note  e.  Pari  Hist.,  i,  1030,  ei 
tef.  1347,  €t  sey.    Rushworthi  l  44—52. 
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any  of  the  said  memben  be  complained  of^  and  questioned  for  any  thing 
said  or  done  in  parlisment,  the  same  is  to  be  showed  to  the  king,  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  before  the 
king  give  c:redence  to  any  private  information."    It  is  noticed  in  the 
jooniala  as  remarkable,  that  this  declaration  was  carried  so  late  as  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  by  candle-light.   ParUsmam 
James,  on  learning  what  had  been  done,  sent  for  the  jour-   dissolved. 
nal,  and  tore  the  memorial  from  its  place  in  the  pretence     ^'  * 
of  his  miuiaters.    His  next  step,  as  will  be  expected,  was  to  dissolve  the 
parliament*. 

To  diminish  the  odium  of  this  proceeding,  James  issued  a  proclama^ 
tion,  the  piirport  of  which  was  to  assure  his  subjects  that,  though  cir- 
cumstances had  obliged  him  to  his  present  course,  another  parliament 
shoidd  be  assembled  ss  soon  as  convenient,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
his  government  should  be  conformed  in  all  respects  to  that  of  his  prede- 
oeasors.      But  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  *^  if  we  qi,j^^  ^f 
look  at  the  position  of  the  adverse  parties  at  this  time,  we  James  in  theie 
shall  see  that  James  was  attempting,  most  unseasonably,  proce^u^S^ 
a  new  mode  of  government.    The  nature  of  the  Gothic  monarchies  was 
generally  the  same.     The  king,  who  had  first  ruled  together  with  his 
people  in  rude  harmony,  came,  in  time,  to  exercise  certain  powers  of 
government  which  he  called  prerogative ;  and  the  people,  who  in  early 
times  assembled  on  every  occasion  to  discuss  grievances,  and  laws,  and 
treaties,  became  in  the  progress  of  civilization  divided  into  cities,  and 
had  their  privileges  set  down  in  general  and  particular  charters.    Both 
prerogative  and  privilege  were  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  sometimes 
overflowed  their  banks ;  but  the  king  always  spoke  with  respect  of  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  even  when  he  illegally  imprisoned  their  persons; 
and  the  people  professed  Chcir  veneration  for  monarchy,  even  when  they 
deposed  their  king.     Queen  Elizabeth,  acting  in  this  spirit,  abjured  the 
notion  of  infringing  the  rights  of  her  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
occasionally  encroached  upon,  and  always  narrowly  confined,  the  rights 
she  professed  to  maintain.    She  acknowledged  the  liberties  of  the  people 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  made  use  of  her  own  dictionary  for  the 
definition  of  the  term.    James  attempted  a  new  system ;  he  denied  the 
existence  of  privileges  altogether,  except  by  sufferance;  and  without 
possessing  the  wisdom  of  an  ordinary  man,  he  claimed,  in  an  inquiring 
age,  the  infallibiUty  of  the  Deity  f." 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  ill-judged  policy  that  James  now  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  popular  members  of  ^^^^ 
both  houses;  for  the  opposition  to  the  court  in  this  par-  of  memben*- 
liament,— or,  which  was  the  sam^  thing,  to  the  favourite,  popular  dit- 
— had  been  manifest,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  lords  as  well 
as  the  commons.    The  earls  of  Oxford  and  Southampton  were  made  to 

«  Pari  Hist.,  i.  ISS2— 1371*    Rathwortb,  i.  63—66. 
t  Lord  John  Roisell  on  the  Bnglinh  Constitution^  63,  64. 
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appear  before  the  coundl;  die  former,  <m  the  pretence  of  some  worda  of 
little  aignification  agamat  Backiiighain,  waa  sent  to  the  Tower;  while 
one  of  hia  friendai  a  gentleman  of  rank,  waa  thrown  into  a  mieerable 
prison  and  threatened  with  torture  because  he  would  not  depose  to  what 
he  had  neyer  heard  ^  Among  the  victims  selected  from  the  conmions 
were  Digges,  Rich,  Carew,  and  Perrot ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  these  per- 
sons  baffled  that  of  their  persecutora.  It  waa  found  possible,  howerer, 
to  subject  them  to  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  banish- 
ment, by  obliging  them  to  accept  commissions  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  A  heavier  punishment  awaited  air  Edward  Ck>ke  and  sir  Robert 
Phillips;  both  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  papers  of  the 
former  were  seized  by  the  inquisitors  of  the  court  Pym  and  Malloiy 
also  sufifered  imprisonment  for  a  time.  The  names  of  these  patrkit 
members  were  now  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  people ;  and  wdl  had 
they  merited  that  honour.  In  private  intercourse,  and  in  all  places  of 
public  resort,  the  most  violent  language  with  regard  to  the  king  and  the 
government  might  be  heard,  while  the  press  teemed  with  productions, 
the  licence  and  scurrility  of  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Pro- 
clamations were  issued  threatening  offenders  with  the  severest  penaltiea, 
but  with  as  little  avail  as  to  have  thrown  straws  against  a  current  f. 


Chapter  XL 


Digby'fl  negotiations  with  Spain — Policy  of  Buckingham  at  this  juncture— >His  pro- 
ject of  a  journey  with  the  prince  to  Spain — Obtains  the  concurrence  of  James — 
Adrantage  taken  of  the  prince*s  presence  at  Madrid — Offsnce  given  to  Bucking- 
ham, who  in  consequence  employs  himself  to  prevent  the  match — Charles  ap- 
prores  this  course — James  Is  induced  to  concor  with  It— The  match  abaBdoiied<^ 
New  policy  of  Buckingham— A  parliament — Duplicity  of  James — Statement  of 
Buckingham — War  declared — Impeachment  of  Middlesex — Expedition  under 
Count  Mansfield  In  favour  of  the  palatinate—Marriage  .of  Cluurles  with  Hen- 
rietta— Death  of  James. 

SoMB  of  the  consequences  that  might  have  been  attendant  on  this  dia* 
pute  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  were  no  doubt  prevented  by 
the  general  excitement  which  was  manifested  just  at  thia  time  in  c(mse- 
quence  of  the  unexpected  conduct  of  Buckingham  and  the  pnnce^of 
Wales  in  regard  to  Uie  Spanish  match,  the  clear  understanding  of  which 
will  require  that  we  should  look  back  to  aome  meaaurea  of  former  yeara 
on  that  queation. 

In  1622,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 

DigbyV  nego-   ^^^'^  negotiation  with  respect  to  the  proposed  alliance 

tiations  with    waa  entrusted  to  lord  Digby,  now  best  known  by  his  sub- 

^■^  sequent  title  as  the  earl  of  Briatol.    Digby  had  been  sent 

•  Banmer,  11.  269, 270.  f  RuthwMth,  1.  21,  36,  M. 
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ambMndor  to  Spain  in  1611  wod  in  1614 ;  and  in  the  latter  inttanoa 
his  mission  wai  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  prince  Henry  and  the 
InAmta.  On  his  return  from  that  embassy  James  conferred  on  him  Uie 
office  of  Tice-chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  made  him  a  priry  comi* 
aellor.  In  1617  Digby  was  again  sent  to  Madrid,  his  object  being  te 
facilitate  the  intended  marriage  between  the  Inianta  and  prince  Charies; 
at  which  time  he  received  from  the  English  monarch,  in  testimony  of 
his  serriees,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Sherborne,  with  the  title  of  lord 
Digby.  His  experience,  capacity,  and  address,  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him;  but  that  wariness  and  gravity,  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  chivalrous  courage,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
which  had  secured  him  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  led  to  his  pre* 
sent  appointment,  had  placed  him  in  something  like  the  position  of  a 
rival  to  more  than  one  of  the  royal  favourites*. 

The  power  of  Buckingham  kt  this  time  seemed  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  same  with  that  of  the  crown;  but  the  health  and  Pou^^f 
habits  of  the  king  were  not  such  as  to  promise  a  long  life,  Boddn^ham 
and  the  continuance  of  the  favourite's  ascendancy  would  J^J^*^*"*^ 
in  all  probability  soon  depend  on  the  extent  in  which  he 
might  have  been  able  to  impress  the  heir  apparent,  and  possibly  the 
new  queen,  in  his  favour.    He  well  knew  that  not  to  perpetuate  his 
influence  would  be,  after  the  course  usual  in  such  cases,  to  fall  as  a  vie* 
tim  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    It  was  this  fleeling  of  insecurity, 
which  led  Buckingham  to  insinuate  himself  from  this  'time  by  every 
possible  means  into  the  favour  of  Charles,  and  which  suggested  to  him 
the  policy  of  interfering  in  some  way  with  r^;ard  to  the  expected  mar- 
riage, so  that  the  merit  of  putting  a  period  to  the  delay  of  a  protracted 
negotiation  might  seem  to  be  wholly  his  own.    The  accomplishment  of 
this  scheme  would  realize  the  double  advantage  of  humiliating  Bristol 
and  of  giving  stability  to  his  own  fortune. 

It  had  been  said  very  recently  that  Olivarez  the  Spanish  fieivourite  had 
remarked,  in  answer  to  some  complaints  on  the  subject  of  g*^  project  of 
the  apparent  insincerity  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  he  ajaaroeywitb 
wished  the  prince  of  Wales  were  present  there,  that  he  might  ^®  .pnnoe  to 
be  himself  a  judge  as  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  We  know  not  that  such  casual  observation  was  really  made ; 
and  if  made,  we  may  well  doubt  its  having  given  rise  to  the  project  that 
followed;  but  it  is  certain  that  Buckingham  and  the  prince  became  sud« 
denly  filled  with  the  notion  of  going  in  person  privately  to  Madrid,  as 
the  best  means  of  bringing  an  apparently  endless  affiur  to  its  dose. 

Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  prince,  **  after  a  long  time  of  de- 
clared jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the  prince's  part,  and  occasion  enough 
ministered  on  the  other,"  the  favourite  urged  that  Charles  should  make 
the  disclosure  of  his  purpose  to  the  king,  requiring,  as  a  preliminary, 

*  Ruihworth,  {•  1*68. 
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ihfti  JamM  ihould  promiie  to  deoido  on  the  case  about  to  be  mbmitted 
to  bim  without  any  mention  of  it  to  another  person.  This  point  gained* 
the  prince  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  much  camestneu 
petitioned  his  father  to  allow  the  proposed  journey,  which,  showing  as  it 
would  his  interest  in  the  In&nta,  and  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  happy  issue.  The  king,  hie 
first  surprise  being  somewhat  abated^  and  after  some  discourse  on  the 
fttrange  matter,  turned  himself  to  Buckingham,  who  had  remained  silent, 
and  demanded  his  judgment  upon  it.  Buckingham  of  course  strongly 
seconded  the  suit  of  the  prince,  describing  it  as  the  only  course  he  knew 
at  aU  likely  to  accomplish  the  two  objects  which  lay  nearest  the  king^s 
heart,— ^the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  the  restoration  of  the  palatinate. 

James,  whose  will  had  long  been  controlled  by  that  of  the  fitvourite,  at 
length  gave  his  trembling  assent,  but  with  the  mental  reserve  that,  as 
no  such  step  could  be  taken  without  its  being  first  laid  before  the  coun- 
cil, he  might  there  fiud  himself  more  at  liberty  to  refuse  his  concurrence, 
if,  on  further  consideration,  it  should  appear  expedient  to  do  so.  But 
this  last  refuge  was  destroyed,  on  his  being  informed  that  the  strict  se- 
crecy of  the  undertaking  was  necessary  to  its  success,  and  that  to  accom* 
plbh  it  the  more  speedily,  and  to  render  it  the  more  impressive  on  the 
heart  of  the  Infanta,  and  on  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  it  was  the  intention  of  Buckingham  and  the  prince  to  find  their 
way  through  France  before  they  were  missed  in  England.  With  this 
part  of  the  scheme  also  James  found  himself  obliged  to  intimate  hi» 
compliance. 

But  when  the  king  came  to  be  alone,  and  to  reflect  on  what  had  been 
done,  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dangers  presented  themselves  to  his 
imagination.  Beside  the  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  affection  of  a 
father  for  his  only  son,  he  began  to  fear  the  influence  such  a  proceeding 
might  have  upon  his  people  already  enough  disposed  to  complain  of  any 
indiscretion  in  his  conduct.  Nor  was  the  possible  e^ect  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking on  his  reputation  with  foreign  princes  a  small  matter  with  him. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that,  should  any  evil  result  follow,  such  persons 
would  be  forward  to  censure  his  weakness  in  being  so  far  unmindful  of 
the  respect  due  to  his  sovereignty  as  to  allow  the  heir  of  his  crown,  and 
his  only  son,  to  be  expoeed  to  all  the  dangers  and  jealousies  which  might 
be  found  to  beset  him  in  such  an  adventure,  in  part  perhaps  from  the 
malice  of  individuals,  and  still  more  as  originating  in  that  *'  fathomless 
abyss,  reason  of  state.^'  In  such  case,  how  alarming  would  be  the  pros- 
pect opened  both  to  himself  and  his  people !  And  all  this  would  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  his  having  yielded  to  a  project  against  which 
both  his  understanding  and  his  heart  had  made  the  strongest  protes- 
tation. The  eflect  of  such  reflections  was  to  deprive  the  monarch  of  all 
peace ;  and  when  the  prince  and  duke  came  to  him  expecting  to  obtain 
the  despatch  for  their  journey,  they  found  him  weeping,  and  giving 
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espveMion  to  strong  feelingt  of  sorrow  and  displeasure.  He  told  tbem 
he  was  undone ;  that  it  would  break  his  heart  if  they  pursued  their  reso* 
lulion ;  that,  on  a  due  conuderation  of  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  tha^ 
beside  the  almost  inevitable  hazard  of  the  prince's  person,  with  whom 
bis  own  life  was  bound^  up,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  affection  of  his 
people,  the  effect  of  the  rash  action  would  be  to  destroy  the  object  it 
was  meant  to  secure.  ^  These,  and  many  other  considerations,  James  is 
described  as  urging,  some  addressed  to  the  prince,  and  others  to  Bucking* 
ham,  to  dissuade  them  from  their  project.  But  neither  took  any  pains 
to  answer  his  majesty's  reasons.  Charles  reminded  him  of  the  promise 
made  only  the  day  before,  and  which  he  professed  to  regard  as  so  sacred 
that  the  violation  of  it  would  prevent  his  ever  thinking  of  marriage. 
Buckingham,  with  an  assumption  and  rudeness  which  he  had  found  to 
be  efiectual  on  similar  occasions,  told  his  sovereign  that  no  one  could  in 
future  believe  any  thing  he  should  say  if  he  could  so  soon  retract  a  pro* 
mise  so  solemnly  made.  He  knew,  however,  well  enough  how  to  ac- 
count for  this  change ;  contrary  to  his  royal  promise,  he  had  been  men^ 
iioning  this  affair  to  some  "  rascal,"  who  had  furnished  him  with  the 
pitiful  reasons  to  which  they  bad  now  listened,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
he  should  soon  be  able  to  find  out  this  favoured  counsellor.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  king  should  recede  from  his  pledge,  the  disappointment 
to  the  prince,  whose  mind  was  now  fully  resolved  on  the  matter,  would 
be  so  afflicting,  that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who 
had  placed  himself  so  much  in  the  way  of  his  inclination. 

At  length  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Charles,  whose  conduct  had  been 
always  dutiful,  and  who  had  not  been  wont  to  exhibit  strong  feeling  on 
any  subject,  and  the  demeanour  assumed  by  Buckingham,  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  after  James  had  passionately,  and  with  many  oaths,  denied 
having  communicated  the  affair  to  any  one,  the  conversation  about  the 
journey  was  resumed.  It  was  argued  with  much  determination  that  the 
departure  should  take  pkce  in  two  days,  by  which  time  every  thing 
necessary  might  be  prepared;  and  it  was  also  a  part  of  the  plan,  a^ 
agreed  upon  between  the  prince  and  duke,  that  not  more  than  two  per* 
sons  should  be  in  their  company.  The  individuals  selected  were  sit 
Francis  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter,  who,  though  they  might  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  secret,  were  not  to  be  apprised  of  it  until  ready 
to  embark.  The  persons  mentioned,  as  was  expected,  were  both  accept* 
able  to  the  king,  the  former,  who  was  now  secretary  to  the  prince, 
having  long  acted  as  agent  of  his  sovereign  in  the  court  of  Spain.  James 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  matter  should  be  at  once  disclosed  to  them, 
observing  that  they  would  no  doubt  have  much  to  suggest  as  necessary 
for  the  journey  which  had  not  hitherto  been  thought  about,  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  sent  immediately  for  Cottington.  The  secretary  was 
in  the  adjoining  room,  but  before  he  made  his  appearance  Buckingham 
whispered  to  Charles  that  he  ^ould  b«  opposed  to  the  journey.  Charles 
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icpUed,  ^  he  daies  not'*  The  king,  addiesBing  himself  to  Cottingtoii, 
Bald  that  he  had  always  heen  an  honest  man»  and  that  he  was.  now  about 
to  be  entrusted  with  an  affiur  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he  was 
not)  at  the  peril  of  his  Ufe»  to  disclose  to  any  man.  **  Heie  is  baby 
Charles,'*  said  the  monarch,  "  and  Stenny  (names  which  he  always 
gave  the  prince  and  favourite),  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  by  post 
into  Spain  to  fetch  home  the  Infanta,  and  will  have  but  two  more  in 
their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for  one ;  what  think  you  of  the 
journey  ?  "  .Cottington  was  so  alarmed  by  this  announcement  and 
appeal  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  speaking.  But  when  James  com- 
manded him  to  answer,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  think  well  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  that  he  believed  it  would  render  all  that  had  been 
done  toward  the  match  fruitless.  The  Spaniards,  having  the  prince  in 
their  hands,  would  no  longer  deem  themselves  bound  by  existing  articles, 
but  would  make  new  overtures  with  a  view  to  their  greater  advantage, 
particularly  with  respect  to  religion  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  England. 
The  king,  on  hearing  this,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  exclaimed,  ^  I 
told  you  this  before;"  and  giving  way  to  a  new  burst  of  passion  and 
lamentation,  said  that  he  was  undone  and  should  lose  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  and  duke  witnessed  this  scene  with  great  displeasure,  and 
the  latter,  addressing  himself  to  Cottington,  said  that,  **  as  soon  as  the 
king  sent  for  him,  he  whispered  the  prince  in  the  ear  that  he  would  be 
against  it;  that  he  knew  his  pride  well  enough;  and  that  because  he  had 
not  been  first  advised  with  he  was  resolved  to  dislike  it."  Reproaches 
of  this  description  were  poured  forth  on  him  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence. The  king  had  merely  asked  his  advice  about  the  best  manner 
of  performing  a  journey,  but  he  had  presumed  to  give  his  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  state,  and  an  opinion  not  only  unsolicited  but  opposed  to  that 
of  his  master,  a  proceeding  of  which  he  should  repent  as  long  as  he  lived* 
James,  who  now  saw  in  Cottington  a  man  about  to  become  the  victim 
of  persecution  on  account  of  his  honesty,  said  if  ith  considerable  emotion, 
^  Nay,  by  Grod,  Stenny,  you  are  very  much  to  blame  to  use  him  so.  He 
answered  me  directly  to  the  question  I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and 
wisely,  and  you  know  he  said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was 
called  in."  However,  after  all  this  excitement  on  both  sides,  the  king 
yielded,  and  before  the  close  of  this  conference  the  journey  was  agreed 
upon,  and  Cottington  received  the  necessary  instructions,  James  being 
now  sufficiently  aware  that  the  project  was  of  Buckingham's  contriv- 
ance,  and  that  to  resist  the  impetuosity  and  violence  of  his  spirit  in 
regard  to  it  would  be  attended  by  the  greatest  inconveniences*. 

The  prince,  the  favourite,  and  their  two  attendants  passed  one  day  in 
Paris,  and  then  directed  their  course  towards  Madrid,  which  they  reached 
in  safety.  It  was  on  the  sixth  of  March,  a  little  after  twilight,  that 
Buckingham  entered  the  house  of  the  eari  of  Bristol,  bearing  his  own 

/  dareodoo,  i. 
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portmanteau,  and  announcing  that  the  prince  was  on  the  opposite  ude 
of  the  street  waiting  to  know  if  he  might  come  to  him  without  discovery. 
Bristol  had  received  some  obscure  intimations  which  prevented  bis 
being  greatly  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  his  distinguished  guest,  but 
these  and  many  details  connected  with  this  romantic  adventure  we  must 
pass  over :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  spirit  of  rejoicing 
in  Madrid  when  the  arrival  of  the  prince  had  transpired,  and  that  for  a 
time  both  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  confidently  expecting  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  marriage*. 

But  the  court  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  agents  of  the  pontiff,  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  impatience  of  the  prince  to  AdTantage 
introduce  new  stipulations,  and  by  this  means  produced  new  ^!||^  ^f 
ddays.    Bristol  protested  with  his  usual  ability  and  firm-  presence  at 
ness  against  all  proceedings  of  this  nature;  but  two  secret  Madrid, 
articles  were  nevertheless  added  to  the  former  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
by  the  first  of  which  James  bound  himself  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  English  Catholics  within 
three  years ;  and  by  the  second,  the  children  of  the  marriage  were  led 
under  the  care  of  the  moUier  to  their  twelfth,  in  the  place  of  their  tenth, 

ycarf. 

Nothing  could  be  less  to  the  taste  of  the  grave  and  decorous  Spaniard 
than  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Buckingham}.  To  the  offence  gfren 
Spanish  ministers  his  assuming  hasty  dogmatism  was  par-  to  Buckhig- 
ticularly  unacceptable  ;  and,  as  in  the  fullness  of  his  self-  ^^^^  l^m^f 
confidence  he  had  failed  to  obtain  any  express  commission  to  prevent  the 
from  James  to  warrant  his  interference  in  regard  to  the  ^"^^^^ 
treaty,  the  ministers  of  Philip  did  not  hesitate  to  exclude  the  English 
fiivourite  from  their  deliberations  on  that  subject.    This  conduct  could 

*  Rsrdwicka  IVqpers,  i.  402,  410,  413, 424,  427, 432,  434/436, 437, 473—475. 
One  of  Bnddngham*!  eariieat  epiitlet  to  Jamet  states  that  noUiing  had  been  really 
done  by  Bristol  420. 

f  Ibid^  402, 403,  406, 400, 41 1, 414, 425, 437--443, 445, 500.  Lords'  Joamsb, 
221,226,668. 

%  ^  Let  yoor  mi^esty  ln<inlre  of  those  who  came  oat  of  Spain,  whether  the  duke 
of  Backiuffbam  did  not  many  things  against  the  anthoriiy  and  reverence  due  to 
the  most  ilhistrioas  prince  ?  whet£er  he  was  not  wont  to  be  sitting  while  the 
prince  stood,  and  also  having  his  feet  resting  upon  another  seat  after  an  indecent 
manner  ?  whether,  when  the  prince  was  uncorered  while  the  queen  and  the  Inlanta 
looked  on  at  the  windows,  he  nucovered  his  head  or  no  ?  whether  sitting  at  the 
table  with  the  prince  he  did  not  behave  himself  nnreverently  ?  whether  he  were 
not  wont  to  come  into  the  prince's  chamber  with  his  clothes  half  on,  so  that  the 
doors  could  not  be  opened  to  them  that  came  to  visit  the  prince  from  the  b'ng  of 
Spain,  the  door-keepers  refusing  to  tto  in  for  modesty's  sake  ?  whether  he  did  not 
call  the  prince  by  ridiculous  names  r  whether  he  did  not  dishonour  and  pro£sne  the 
Ung's  palace  with  contemptible  women  f  whether  he  did  not  divers  obscene  things, 
and  used  not  immodest  gesticulations  and  wanton  tricks  with  players  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  prince  ?"  These  and  other  things  the  author  of  this  letter  pledges 
Mmself  to  prove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  English  mooaich,  to  whooi  it  was  addressed. 
Cabala,270.    HsokefS  Life  of  Williams,  44. 
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•on-inJaw  wtie  no  better  tttted  liy  the  Speniih.  And  then  that  sen- 
tence fell  iiom  hini  which  le  in  memory  to  this  hour» — *  That  he  liked 
not  to  marry  his  son  with  apoftion  of  his  daughter's  tears  *.' " 

From  these  expressions,  and  from  what  followed,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  great  object  of  Buckingham  in  this  interview  was  to  persuade 
the  king  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  question  of  tiie  restoration  of  the 
palatinato  to  be  settled  afler  the  marriage,  it  was  imperative  on  him  as  a 
father  to  insist  on  seeurity  for  that  object  as  a  preliminary ;  and  the  earl 
of  Bristol  received  instructions  to  make  this  new  demand  on  the  king  of 
Spain.    Philip  understood  what  this  meant,  and  regarding  the  treaty  as 
virtually  at  an  end,  he  determined  that  the  blame  of  this  result  should 
lest  as  far  as  possible  with  the  English  court,  and  accordingly  he  gave 
the  required  security  in  writing.   Nothing  now  remained  but  that  Bristol 
should  be  at  once  instructed  to  withhold  the  proxy  for 
marriage,  which  he  retained  from  the  prince  until  after  abandon^^. " 
Christmas,  when  the  espousals  w«re  to  have  been  solem- 
nised ;  this',  iintruction  was  sent,  and  thus  ended  the  Spanbh  matoh 
after  a  negotiation  of  almost  nine  years  continuance  t* 

Bristol,  by  the  assiduity  and  determination  with  which  he  had  en* 
deavoured,  even  to  the  last,  to  bring  the  matter  entrusted  to 
him  to  a  suooessful  termination,  had  given  unpardonaUe  Buck^iriiu^^ 
o£feooe  both'  to  the  prince  and  the  favourite.    It  was  to 
provide  against  the  influence  of  this  nobleman  on  his  return,  and  if  pos* 
sible  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  war  against  Spain,^-a  measure  to 
which  the  council,  though  chafed  by  the  favourite  ^*  from  room  to  room," 
would  not  beeome  parties, — that  it  was  now  deemed  advisable  to  urge  on 
the  king  the  convening  of  parliament    The  duke  hoped  a  nev  par- 
mnoh  would  be  done  towards  conciliating  his  enemies  by  liament. 
the  mere  act  of  advising  this  constitutional  method  of  pro-     ^  '     * 
cedure.    But  with  this  step  he  connected  the  avowal  of  political  senti** 
ments  widely  different  from  those  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the 

•  Hacket'tLifeofWniiam8,ie5. 

t  Hardwicke  Papers,  i.  449«-616.  Bristol  wrote  to  James  respecting  the  new 
daim  oonoeming  the  palatinate  in  the  following  words :— '*  I  know  your  nugetty 
hath  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  assurance  you  could  get  that  the  king  of 
Spain  would  effectually  labour  the  entire  restitution  of  the  Prince  Palatine  was, 
that  he  really  proceed«i  to  the  effiscting  of  the  match ;  and  my  instructions  under 
your  m^esty*s  hand  were  to  insist  on  the  restoring  of  the  Prince  Palatine»  but  not 
so  as  to  annex  it  to  the  treaty  of  the  noatoh,  as  that  thereby  the  match  should  be 
haumled."  Ibid.  484,  486.  Tliis  is,  no  doubt,  the  truth,  but  it  is  due  to  James  to 
sdd  that  he  did  not  depart  from  the  terms  of  the  intended  marriage  until  the 
Spaniards  had  set  him  the  example.  They  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  demand 
s  toleration  of  the  Catholic  worship  by  act  of  parliament,  deeming  the  promised 
luspension  of  the  laws  against  that  worship,  as  an  act  of  the  prerogative,  insuA* 
cient,  and  the  king,  the  prinee,  and  the  favourite,  had  all  pledged  themselFes  is 
SQoompUsh  that  object,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  mental  reserve  which  they  oon^ 
aeeted  with  this  proceeding,  to  do  thtir  heai  for  it.  Ibid.  i.  420,  430,  437-  Bristol 
admits  that  there  were  times  when  the  Spaniards  were  somtwhat  dsfident  in  ooor* 
tfliy  towards  their  ilhuftrious  viaitefSi  Ihi4«  480. 
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advocate,  and  he  fhrther  condescended  to  sedc  a  reeoncHiatkm  widi  aonie 
ef  the  most  popular  membefs  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  house. 

With  respect  to  the  kmg,  it  was  well  known  that  few  things  could  be 
so  little  agreeable  to  him,  as  that  the  judgment  of  his  snb- 
^^^^7  ^  jects  should  be  solicited  on  such  mysteries  of  state  as  were 
involved  in  the  recent  transactions  with  Spain :  but  impor- 
tuned as  he  was  by  his  son  and  his  favourite,  and  bankrupt  as  he  was 
through  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  money  expected  with  the  Infenta,  he 
at  length  consented  to  a  proceeding  which  in  his  judgment  tended  to 
augment  the  authority  of  parliament,  at  the  cost  of  what  properly  belonged 
to  the  crown  *.  ^  Consider,*'  said  the  monarch,  *^  the  estate  of  my  grand- 
children, my  own  estate,  and  the  estate  of  my  kingdom,  the  treaties  and 
all,  and  then  upon  all  you  are  to  give  me  your  advice."  There  was  one 
subject  particularly  on  which  it  behoved  them  to  judge  charitably,  as  they 
would  be  so  judged — and  that  subject  was  religion.  The  Idng  wished 
them  to  be  distinctly  assured  on  this  point,  that,  though  he  had  caused 
the  penal  statutes  to  bear  upon  delinquents  sometimes  less  rigorously  than 
at  others,  he  had  never,  in  any  treaty,  private  nor  public,  **  promised  or 
yielded**  that  there  should  be  any  dispensing  or  altering  the  law  in  that 
matter;  such  a  course  indeed  had  never  been  spoken  of  with  his  mouth, 
or  thought  of  in  his  heart.  This  mnphatic  assertion  was  made  more  than 
once  about  this  time,  though  the  Idng  must  have  known,  that  amoi^^ 
those  who  were  privy  to  its  felsehood,  were  the  agents  of  Spain,  the 
favourite,  and,  above  all,  his  own  son  f* 

It  was,  then,  with  this  pattern  of  royal  and  paternal  integrity  befm 
Sutement  of  them,  that  Buckingham  and  the  heir-apparent  proceeded 
S"^e°*^*X.  ^  ^®  ^^^  ^  self-justi6cation  before  the  parliament,  and 
ment.  ^^7  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  9cbo(A 

*  «  Forget  not  to  make  them  keep  their  former  oondidons  anent  the  pordon, 
otherwise  both  mj  baby  (Charles)  and  I  are  bankmpta  for  erer.**  James*s  letter  to 
the  prince  and  duke.   Hardwicke  Papers,  i.  428. 

f  The  foUowingf  are  the  terms  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Spanish  TVeaty, 
to  which  James  hi^  sworn:  ^  Qaod  nulla  lex  particularis  contra  oatholioos  Romaoot 
lata,  neo  non  leges  generales  sub  quibus  omnes  ex  equo  oomprehenduntnr,  modo 
cjusmodi  sint  qua  religion!  KomansB  repugnant,  uUo  unquam  tempore,  uho  om- 
mino  modo  ant  caso,  directe  vel  indirecte,  quoad  dictos  catholioJS,*execatton{  manda- 
bitnr.**  Prynne,  44.  Hardwicke  Papers,  i.  428. 430,  437,  440.  ^* James,  writing  to 
the  prince  and  duke,  savs,  '*  I  have  giren  order  to  put  in  execution  all  that  I  £ire 
promised  (suspending  the  penal  laws),  and  more;  as  themselves  confess,  and  had  so 
d<me  before  this  time,  if  themselves,  by  new  unreasonable  motions,  had  not  hindered 
it.  And  thus  much  more  than  I  promised  have  I  granted  unto  them  at  this  earnest 
suit,  which  is  a  discharge  of  all  debts  already  owing  to  me  by  recusants ;  and  therefore 
if  they  cast  up  now  the  great  dowry  that  they  are  to  give,  remember  that,  by  this 
deed,  I  quit  six  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  good  rent,  in  England  and  Ireland.** 
Ibid.  i.  445,  446.  See  abo  Cabala,  293—295.  Rushworth,  i.  63.  I>odd*s  Church 
Hist  ii.  439.  Prynne's  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness,  4--15,  40. 47,  and  Clarendon 
Plipers,  1. 4 — 7,  James  would  not  jnt^bably  have  sworn  to  the  private  artk^  of  this 
treaty,  had  he  not  weakly  promised  to  confirm  whatever  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  i^noe  and  the  duke.  (Hardwid^e  Papers,  i.  417,  419.)  And  iHien  he  bound 
himself  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  it  was  with  the  reserve  that  to  redeem  sudi  a  pledge 
would  be  impoiitUf,aiid  tuch  watthereienratien  both  of  Bnflkiwgham  and  Charles. 
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in  which  tbey  hftd  been  trmined. '  The  subttanee  of  the  dake'i  aUe- 
gatioiiB  for  thb  pmpoee  was,  that  in  reality  nothing  had  been  done  in 
the  treaty  at  Madrid  before  his  arrival  there;  that  the  Spaniards  had 
eondttcted  aflairs  with  treachery  from  first  to  last;  that  the  prince 
had  been  very  unhandsomely  treated  by  that  people,  and  that  to  their 
coMJuct  it  must  be  attributed  that  the  prince  had  returned  to  England, 
without  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  or  the  restoration  of  the  Pala« 
tinate* .  Charles,  standing  near  the  speaker,  occasionally  assisted  his 
memory,  and  attested  the  truth  of  his  whole  narrative.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  this  relation  was  partial  in  most  respects,  and  directly  false 
in  others ;  nor  have  the  advocates  of  the  character  of  Charles  any  mode 
of  saving  his  sincerity,  except  by  representing  him,  at  the  age  of  three  and 
twenty,  as  incapable  of  judging  with  respect  to  things  which  he  saw  and 
heard. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  the  great  misfortune  of  this  whole  affair 
was  the  baneful  effect  it  had  on  the  character  of  Charles.  **  He  was  taught 
to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive.  His  subjects,  soon  after  he  mounted 
the  throne,  discovered  the  insincerity  of  their  prince.  They  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  his  professions ;  and  to  this  distrust  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascribed  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  and  the  evils  which  befel  both 
the  nation  and  ^  sovere%n  f*" 

Bristol,  who  could  readily  have  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  informed  on  his  landing  in  England,      . 
that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  he  should  confine  himself  to  lenced— War 
his*  castle  at  Sherborne ;  and,  for  the  present,  that  noble-  dedmd 
man  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  this  arbitrary  "^""^^  Spain. 
nutndate,  nor  is  it  until  the  next  reign  that  we  find  him  making  any  ef- 
fectual complaint  of  his  unmerited  disgrace} .    In  the  mean  time,  the 
parliament,  possessing  only  partial  means  of  information  with  respect  to 

*  The  almost  complete  state  to  which  this  negotiation  had  been  conducted  by 
Bristol  before  the  amral  of  Buckins^iam  may  be  learnt  from  sereral  of  the  autho- 
rities in  the  preceding  note,  particiuarly  from  Prynne,  14, 25.  Hardwicke  Papers, 
1*  400,  498.  Clarendon  Papers,  i.  App.  zxz.  Buckin{^ham*s  sutement  regarding  the 
insincerity  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  time  of  his  own  risit,  and  Bristol's  reply,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Lords*  Joumab,  221,  226,  663. 

t  Lingard,  Ix.  293.  That  the  character  of  Charles  was  thus  injured  In  the  course 
of  this  proceeding  is  hardly  doubtful.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  bad  ex* 
amples  to  which  he  was  exposed  were  aU  on  one  side.  At  Madrid,  he  had  to  do 
with  a  Junta  of  dirines,  who  thought  of  nothing,  in  their  slow  and  wily  plottings, 
ssTo  hjw  to  mnke  papists  : — and  what  was  wanting  in  the  arch-dealing  of  OUfares^ 
was  supplied  by  the  practiced  duplicity  of  Oondomar,  and  by  theseirices  of  an  arro- 
nnt  knave  who  succeeded  him  in  the  country — the  marquis  of  Igniosa.  Hardwidce 
Papers,  i.  422,  426,  432,  437,  443,  448,  440, 458.  It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  progress 
of  this  negotiation,  James  had  favoured  someproject  with  regard  to  Holland^  which 
he  was  much  concerned  should  be  kept  secret    Ibid.  405, 42&    Cabala,  S76. 

I  Bristol  wrote  several  letters  to  James,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  sididtingthat 
he  might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  but  without  effect  Cabala,  101,  102.  Those 
letters,  and  others  sent  from  Madrid  after  the  departure  of  the  duke,  particulariy 
the  **  Answers  to  certain  Interrogatories,'*  roust  have  enabled  the  king  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  ss  to  the  state  of  the  case  between  the  earl  and  the  favourite.  But 
the  creature  of  his  bounty  had  now  become  the  matter  of  his  actions* 
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the  conduct  of  the  SpAwli  n^tUtion,  isd  imbibing  tbe  popular  enmity 
against  Spain,  gave  iU  willing  asaent  to  tbe  account  fabricated  by  tbe 
duke,  and  came  to  a  resolution  which  declared  that  tbe  honour  and  aafety 
of  the  country  demanded  that  the  treatiea  respecting  the  marriage  and 
the  Palatinate  should  be  at  once  abandoned.  This  resolution  was  followed 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  described  the  said  treaties  as  at  an  esdg 
and  the  sum  of  300,000/.  was  voted  to  carry  on  a  war  against  ^^ain,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Elector. 

These  seasons  of  peculiar  excitement  with  ret^pect  to  catholioism  fixfomi 
Pmne*^!  ^^^  generally  marked  by  loud  demands  for  the  more  aev^ti 

parliamenf^"  execution  of  the  repressive  laws  at  home.  Bucki|igham»  in 
Impeacbmeot  big  present  career  of  hypocrisy  and  resentment,  urged  on 
of  Middietex.  ^^  ^^  commons  what  James  called  **  a  stinging  petition  *' 
on  this  subject,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  lords  it  was  rendered  harm^ 
less.  The  house  next  directed  its  attention  to  those  grievances  which 
were  rescued  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  last  parliament  by  its  suddea  dis- 
solution. But  the  object  which  chiefly  oocupied  its  vigilance  and  en«gy, 
was  the  prosecution  of  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  on  the  ebavgta  of 
deficiency,  bribery,  and  oppression,  in  his  office  as  lord  treasurer  and 
master  of  the  court  of  wards.  Middlesex  owed  his  public  station  to  tbe 
favour  of  the  duke,  but  having  recently  o&nded  his  palfon,  he  was  now 
surrendered  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  Lord 
Belfast,  and  the  lord-keeper  Williams>  had  also  Alien  under  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  the  fsvourite ;  but  these  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliatioB, 
the  former  by  disclosing  a  somewhat  successful  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  with  a  view  to  injure  the  duke  in  the  esteem  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  latter  by  exercising  his  ingenuity  to  remove  tiie 
suspicions  which  had  been  thus  infused  into  the  royal  mind  *.  Middle^ 
sex  was  less  fortunate,  and  found  almost  hie  only  friend  in  his  sovereign. 
James  informed  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  accused,  instead  of  having 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  as  was  alleged,  had  opposed 
that  proceeding  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties ;  and  added,  that  as  in 
many  parts  of  his  official  conduct  the  treasurer  had  only  to  execute  the 
will  of  his  sovereign,  so  in  others  it  was  impossible  that  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  should  be  found  in  all  respects  free  from  error,  or  that  his  de- 
cisions, however  justifiable  in  themselves,  should  £ul  to  make  him  an 
object  of  enmity. 

The  charges  preferred  against  him  were  six  in  number,  on  four  of 
which  the  lords  pronounced  him  guilty,  though  it  was  tbe  persuasion  of 
many  that  his  hands  were  clean,  if  compared  with  those  of  some  who  held 
similar  offieea  in  that  corrupt  age.  James  deplored  the  proceeding  on 
several  accounts,  and  with  some  passion  admonished  both  Charies  and 
the  duke,  that  tbey  would  live  to  have  their  fill  of  parliamentary  im« 

•  Hsokat*!  US$  oC  WUlisms,  e9-7&    CsWs,  13,  U.  300,  301. 
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petchmentB.  The  occurrence,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  confirm  the  newly^ 
recovered  right  of  the  commons  in  this  respect.  It  also  led  to  an  im* 
proved  mode  of  conducting  such  prosecutions.  Middlesex  complained 
that  his  adversaries  had  not  allowed  him  more  days  to  prepare  for  his 
trial  than  they  had  themselves  occupied  weeks,  and  that  while  his  op^ 
pooents  assailed  him  in  extended  succession,  and  might  all  of  them 
anil  themselves  of  counsel,  he  had  to  meet  them  alone  through  eight 
hours  in  the  day,  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  capable  of  rendering 
him  legal  aid.  It  was  from  this  time  provided,  that  the  accused  should 
he  allowed  copies  of  the  depositions,  both  in  his  favour  and  against  himy 
snd  that,  on  claiming  it,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  *, 

That  the  war  to  recover  the  Palatinate  might  be  prosecuted  with  vi* 
gour,  treaties  either  offensive  or  defensive  were  formed  with  _  .. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces ; — and,  influ-  enterpHia  nn- 
enced  by  their  jealousy  with  respect  to  the  political  power  ^r  count 
of  Austria,  even  France,  Venice,  and  Savoy  joined  the  pro^ 
testant  confederacy.     Count  Mansfield,  whose  reputation  and  ability  as 
a  general  were  the  elector's  principal  dependence,  came  to  England,  and 
it  was  settled  that,  besides  receiving  the  sum  of  20,000/.  per  month,  his 
troops  of  mercenaries  should  be  reinforced  by  13,000  Englishmen.  IVith 
this  force  the  count  appeared  before  the  island  of  Zealand,  on  his  way  to 
the  Palatinate,  but  the  jealousy  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch  prevente4 
his  landing,  until  a  disease,  generated  in  the  crowded  ships,  had  swept  off 
9000  of  his  followers.    With  the  remainder  he  still  directed  his  coursQ 
toward  the  Rhine,  but  at  length  found  his  numbers  so  diminished,  as  to 
he  obliged  to  restrict  himself  to  the  defensive  t* 

But  if  the  attempt  to  recover  the  Palatinate  proved  thus  disastrous,  to 
iupply  the  place  of  the  Infanta  was  less  difficult.  The  hand 
of  the  French  princess  Henrietta  Maria  was  now  solicited  ooBSenSSffthe 
for  the  English  hdr-apparent.    Charles  had  obtained  a  m»niiig!9of 
glance  at  Henrietta  in  the  course  ^f  the.  single  day  which  2^if\ta 
he  passed  in  Paris,  when  on  his  journey  to  Madrid,  but 
without  appearing  to  have  derived  any  impression  from  it  at  the  time. 
Whatever  had  been  conceded  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  favour  of  the  In« 
fimta  was  now  claimed  by  the  court  of  France  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon 
princess.    This,  as  it  respected  the  concessions  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  English  catholics,  had  become  a  point  of  greater  difficulty  than 
^▼er.    Oharies  had  lately  sworn,  that  whensoever  it  should  please  God 
to  bestow  on  him  any  lady  professing  the  catholic  faith,  she  should  have 

^*  Pari.  Hist.  i.  1372—1477.  Journals  of  Commons,  768.  Clarendon,  I  41. 
Hidtct,  M,  67. 

t  Roshworth,  1. 152 — 154.  This  is  sometimes  described  as  the  only  warlike  en« 
^n>Hse  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  in  1621  his  maiesty  had  been  ofgoled  bv  the 
Spaniards  to  attempt  the  taking  of  Algiers.  The  failure  of  that  ill-oonductea  un« 
j^^^taking  taught  the  pirates  to  direct  their  depredations  against  the  vessels  of  £nfl> 
'^d,  as  vdl  as  against  those  of  the  people  from  whom  they  bad  suffered  so  mudi 
^^i^g— the  Spaniards.    Anderson^s  Hist,  tom,  ii.  6,  9. 
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no  further  liberty  than  for  her  own  family,  and  no  advantage  to  the  recu- 
sants at  home ;— the  king  was  pledged  to  the  same  cflFect,  and  the  judges 
had  received  new  instructions  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against  catholics. 
It  was  at  first  agreed,  that  this  part  of  the  engagement  should  be  secret, 
that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  that  it  should  secure  to  the  English  catholics  an  exemption  from 
all  injury  in  their  persons,  property,  or  conscience,  on  account  of  their 
religion.  But  these  provisions  were  deemed  on  reflection  much  too  vague, 
and  it  was  in  the  end  distinctly  required  by  the  French  cabinet,  that  all 
catholics  recently  imprisoned  should  be  released;  that  the  fin^  imposed 
on  such  persons  should  be  remitted,  and  that  in  future  the  private  exer- 
cise of  their  worship  should  be  without  molestation.  The  English  mo- 
narch and  the  prince  began  to  dread  a  second  failure ;  and  on  these  terms 
a  marriage  was  accomplished,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  destiny  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  on  the  constitution  of  these  reahns,  was  to  be  of 
no  small  amount  ♦. 

It  was  in  the  November  of  1624  that  James  brought  the  long-agitated 
question  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  this  conclusion.  On 
Death  of  ^j^^  twenty-seventh  of  March  in  the  year  following,  the 

*"****  king  breathed  his  last,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen  days. 

His  malady  consisted  partly  of  a  tertian  ague,  and  partly  of  gout,  aggra- 
vated by  unskilful  treatment  and  an  aversion  to  medicine.  Two  children 
only  survived  him,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  :— his  death  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  age. 

The  authority,  and  still  more  the  influence  possessed  by  the  sovereign 
at  this  period  were  such  as  to  produce  an  intimate  connexion 
j*^*'**'^  ^  between  his  personal  character  and  the  complexion  of  his 
reign.  What  the  character  of  James  was  has  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  in  what  has  already  passed  before  us.  It  is  not  only  true,  as 
stated  even  by  his  apologists,  that  all  the  virtues  of  this  monarch  suffered 
from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vices,  but  that  they  were  all  so 
uustable,  that  no  one  of  them  which  seemed  to  affect  him  to-day  could 
be  relied  upon  as  certain  to  possess  any  decided  influence  over  him  to- 
morrow t.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  his  generosity  bordered  on  pro- 
fusion,— ^it  should  be  added,  that  it  had  scarcely  the  slightest  connexion 
with  principle,  and  that  it  often  flowed  in  one  direction,  at  the  cost  of 

•  Hardwicke  Papers,  i.  523— M8— 551— 670.    Rushworth,  i.  152— 168_160. 

t  The  partial  accoant  of  the  character  of  James  I.  here  adverted  to,  is  that  given 
by  Hume.  This  uncertainty  of  temper  and  conduct  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  James,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than  to  judge  of  it  by  particdlar 
incidents.  "  When,  for  example,  I  believe  myself  to  have  brought  him  and  those 
around  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  not  endeavour  to  effect  anything  in 
France  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots ;  nay,  when  the  king  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
slightingly  of  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  rebels,  I  suddenly  receive  information 
from  those  who  care^Uy  observe  his  words  and  actions,  that  he  is  as  if  utterly  al- 
tered, is  calling  on  his  subjecU  to  stand  by  the  Huguenots,  and  swearing  he  would 
rather  lose  all  his  three  crowns  than  suffer  Rochdle  to  be  taken.**  TuUereii  Dis- 
patch, Jane,  1621,    Raomer,  U.  25(1. 
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jiDBtice  and  of  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of  humanity  in  another.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  hia  native  temperament  did  not  incline  him  towards 
cruelty ;  but  when  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  had  acquired  an 
ascendency  over  him,  or  when  opposed  in  some  of  his  favourite  projects 
or  speculations,  he  was  found  capable  of  breaking  through  laws  already 
arbitrary  and  severe,  for  the  sake  of  still  greater  severity.  And  his 
judgment,  applauded  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  and,  on  a  partial  view 
of  it,  not  without  reason,  was  really  not  much  less  frail  than  his  temper; 
his  shrewdness  at  one  hour,  or  on  one  topic,  appearing  wholly  to  fjeiil 
him  as  the  next  occurred,  and  some  portion  of  almost  every  speech 
which  fell  from  him  being  in  this  respect  not  a  little  at  issue  with  the 
rest  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  his  favourite  schemes, — and  he  had 
many, — there  was  no  one  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  a  failure,  those 
concerning  which  he  was  most  sanguine  proving,  in  the  end,  the  most 
hopeless.  Thus  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  suppression  of 
English  puritanism,  the  reconciling  of  his  catholic  subjects,  the  exten- 
sion of  protestantism  over  Ireland,  and  of  episcopacy  over  Scotland,  the 
establishment  of  certain  arbitrary  maxims  in  the  place  of  acknowledging 
the  rights  demanded  by  the  people,  and  the  marriage  alliance  with  Spain, 
all  were  matters  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
all  were  long  prosecuted,  but  no  one  of  them  accomplished.  It  is  true, 
the  failure  of  Uie  negotiation  with  Spain  is  not  to  be  attributed  altogether, 
if  at  all,  to  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  king;  but  the  commencement 
and  the  obstinate  prosecution  of  that  afiair,  so  unacceptable  to  his  sub- 
jecis,  must  be  regarded  in  this  light.  His  discernment  was  rather  acute 
than  comprehensive  or  profound,  and  much  more  adapted  to  the  small 
matters  of  private  life,  than  to  the  complex  relations  of  a  great  empire. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  pedantry  and  general  vanity  of  this  monarch, 
nor  on  his  want  of  personal  courage;  in  all  these  respects  he  was 
without  an  equal,  and  almost  without  a  resemblance  in  the  race  of 
English  princes. 

But  in  the  character  of  James  I.  there  were  vices  more  censurable 
than  have  yet  been  described.  It  was  an  evil  of  serious  magnitude,  that 
a  prince  should  have  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  reign  to  substitute  the 
despotic  theory  of  the  old  civil  law,  in  the  place  of  the  firee  principles 
of  the  English  constitution ;  and  that  to  gratify  the  men  who  flattered  him 
in  this  meditated  wrong  against  his  people,  and  to  be  avenged  on  those 
who  endeavoured,  though  with  the  most  studied  decorum,  to  counteract 
this  evil  purpose,  he  could  be  guilty  of  frequent  acts  of  oppression.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  monarch  who,  while  pursuing  this  course,  betrayed 
weaknesses  which  must  have  made  him  an  object  of  pity,  was  prone  to 
faults  which  deserved  a  stronger  reprobation,  and  a  slave  to  vices  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  him  an  object  of  disgust.  The  contemporary  writers 
complain  equally  of  his  utter  faithlessness,  and  his  habitual  profaneness*, 

^  Beaumont's  Reports,  Sept.  1603,  in  Ranraer,  ii.  203.    «  He  would  make  a  great 
deal  too  bold  with  God  in  bis  passion,  both  in  cursing  and  sweariqg,  and  one  strain 
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those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  being  but  too  well  apprized  that  his 
most  solemn  assererations  were  not  to  be  trusted  • ;  and  they  ezpreu 
themselves  astonished  that  a  monarch  claiming  precedence  of  all  princes 
in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  found  so  much  wanting  with  regard  to 
ordinary  iut^rity,  and  an  apparent  reverence  for  sacred  things.  The  great 
source  of  these  vices,  and  others,  was  intoxication,  in  which  James  in* 
dulged  to  a  most  degrading  extent  A  few  months  after  bis  accession, 
the  English  monarch  gave  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark  and  Brunswick 
a  banquet,  at  which  his  majesty  took  charge  of  the  honours  of  his  hooset 
and  having  drunk  for  the  space  of  five  hours,  fell  senseless  on  the  table 
in  the  presence  of  his  guests  f*  The  propensity  of  the  king  in  this  respect 
was  noticed  by  the  queen  as  leading  necessarily  to  **  an  early  and  an  evil 
result,"  and  was  the  principal  reason  assigned  by  her  when  urging  that 
the  young  prince  of  Wales  should  be  committed  to  her  care.  In  1606, 
James  was  represented  on  the  stage  as  cursing  and  swearing,  because  he 
had  been  robbed  of  a  bird ;  as  beating  a  gentleman  who  had  happened  to 
call  off  the  hounds  from  the  scent ;  and  as  being  drunk,  at  least,  once  a 
day  t .  The  monarch  interposed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  exposures, 
but  continued  to  scandalize  his  subjects  by  a  still  freer  indulgence  in 
the  excesses  to  which  they  referred.  Indeed  the  licentiousness  of  his 
language  and  behaviour  became  such  towards  the  close  of  his  career  ts 
not  to  admit  of  being  described.  The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  the  place  where  strange  orgies  were  often  celebrated.  *^  But 
I  have  too  much  modesty,*'  sap  the  French  ambassador,  **to  describe  in 
the  terms  of  strict  truth  things  which  one  would  rather  suppress  than 
commit  in  writing  to  ambassadorial  dispatches,  destined  for  Uie  perusal 
of  exalted  persons.  They  are  such  as  even  friends  touch  upon  only  with 
reluctance  in  confidential  letters.  I  have  nevertheless  sought  out  for  the 
most  decent  expressions  which  I  can  make  use  of  to  convey  to  you  some 
of  the  particulars,  but  1  have  not  succeeded,  whether  because  I  am  defi- 
cient  in  adroitness,  or  that  it  be  actually  impossible  to  lay  these  histories 
before  chaste  ears.*'  Subsequently,  the  ambassador  was  induced  to  become 
more  communicative,  and  the  translator  of  his  description,  forbearing  to 
proceed,  remarks,  that  the  passage  omitted  adds  a  lamentable  proof  to 
the  many  before  extant  of  James's  disgusting  indecencies,  and  observes 
that  it  is  hard  to  read  it,  **  without  deriving  the  worst  opinion  of  his 
habits,  and  those  of  his  favourites  § ."  The  language  in  which  the  king's 
friendship  for  Buckingham  is  described  by  the  authority  adverted  to  we 
shall  not  venture  to  transcribe.     It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  an 

higher,  verpring  oa  blatphamy,  but  would,  in  his  better  temper,  tay,  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  tbem  as  tins.*'    Weldon,  pp.  23, 181,  186. 
*  See  pages  88,  160. 

t  Raumer,  «.  200,  220,  259—261,  266,  269,  274,  276,  278,  279.  The  lort  of  re- 
pentanoe  which  sometimes  followed  the  king's  bursts  of  passion  and  profsneneei,  ge- 
nerally succeeded  his  fita  of  inebriation.     Boderic,  iii.  196,  197. 

X  ViUeroi  to  La  Boderic,  April  1606.    Ranmer,  ii.  219,  220. 

}  See  TiUieres  in  Ranmer,  Ii.  260,  261,  English  TranslaUon.    London,  1886. 
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**  infkmous  licentiousnets  *,*'  the  very  remembrance  of  which  mutt 
fire  "  horrible  displeasure  t>**  i<  taid  to  have  been  the  cause  which 
disposed  the  English  monarch,  in  his  later  years,  to  aroid  intercourse 
with  men  of  rank  and  understanding  { .  The  reign  of  James  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  enemies,  and  it  is  still  sometimes  intimated,  that  his 
iwmory  hM  suflbred  unjustly  from  this  cause.  With  what  justice  such 
a  oondiiaion  hu  been  formed^  the  above  fi^ts  may  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  §• 
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Iisaiing  priadplei  of  the  SngUih  CoMtltntiim— Anlhorlty  of  Parliament  with  re- 
spect to  tantaott — ^how  inlrliiged— Itt  l^giaUtiTe  rig bte — ^how  inraded — Adminis- 
tration  of  jiuUce — Liberty  of  the  subject — Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commissiou — Dispensing  Power — ^Testimonies  of  Ayhner,  Hooker,  and  Sir  Hm^ 
mas  Smith,  to  the  nature  of  the  English  Constitution  and  Goremment — Com^ 
aiciee  'State  of  London-— Manners  of  the  Coort— Society  in  the  Capital — and  in 
the  Cetmtry-^Lltsratttte,  the  Ana,  Arohlteotars^  and  Sdenoe. , 

BuwotLE  we  proceed  to  the  impoi^cant  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  it  may 
be  proper  to  advert  in  this  place  to  yarious  matters  rdating  to  the  time 
of  his  predecessor,  some  of  which  haye  been  touched  upon  but  lightly,  if 
at  all,  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Compared  with  the  limits  within  which 
we  propose  to  exhibit  the  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  we  have  already 
given  what  may  seem  a  disproportionate  space  to  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  But  this  has  been  done  advisedly.  By  thk  method  we  have 
hoped  to  render  the  causes  of  the  events  which  characterize  the  reign 
next  in  succession  more  evident,  and  our  narrative  as  a  whole  more  rea- 
dily intdligible. 

•  «*  PaiUardice.*' 

t  «  Dephdt  horriblement.*' 

J  Ibid.,  ii.  266,  269,  274—276,  27B,  279. 

(  Dairymple's  Memorials,  L  168, 169.  Weldon,  102.  103.  Somen'k  Tracts,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Notes,  ii.  466.  This  last  auAority  wiU  show  hcfw  difficult  it  is 
for  the  most  candid  mind  to  avoid  these  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  monarch,  If  fully  acquainted  with  the  information  which  has  reached 
us  cMcerning  him.  With  aU  this,  too^  rdigion  was  so  fisr  mixed  up,  that  when  the 
countess  of  j£ickingham,  the  mother  of  the  favourite,  turned  catholic,  the  king  held 
a  theological  conference^  or  rather  disputation,  to  reconvert  her: — "and  if  souls  are 
to  be  converted  by  screaming,  swearing,  and  denying  Ood  and  all  the  saints,"  layt 
Tiilieres  (crier,  jurer,  et  renter  Dien  et  toue  les  saintt)  **  the  conntees  has  done  very 
wrong  not  to  follow  his  doctrine."  Raumer,  ii.  271,  272.  The  true  spring  of  this 
protesumt  seal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  no  doubt,  was  his  vanity  in  such  matters ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  favourite,  the  fear  leet  the  incident  should  be  made  to  work 
him  injurv-^particularly  if  employed  for  that  pornose  by  the  puritans.  As  to  Buck- 
ingham, tnere  is  no  want  of  charity  in  supposmg  him  willing  to  become  catholic^  or 
anything  else,  to  which  vanity  or  ambitioii  might  have  prompted  hlsii. 
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Much  baa  occurred  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  show  the  state  of  the 
Leadinff  Drin-  -^^^S^^  constitution  and  gOYernment  during  this  period. 
dplet  of  the  The  two  great  principles  of  the  constitution  with  which  its 
oonsUtution :  freedom  in  all  respects  is  mainly  connected  are, — first,  that 
Englishmen  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  virtually  given 
through  the  medium  of  their  representatives  in  the  national  council ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  concurrent  voice  of  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
assembled  should  be  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  every  regulation  having 
the  force  of  law.  Long  before  James  ascended  the  throne,  both  these 
principles  had  been  established  by  many  enactments,  and  they  were 
generidly  acknowledged,  though  not  so  completely  as  to  have  been  secure 
^om  occasional  attempts  to  break  in  upon  them,  even  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 

The  great  provision,  which  required  that  no  tribute  should  be  exacted 
— itt  proTidon  ^^  ^®  property  of  the  subject  without  consent  of  parlia- 
with  respect  to  ment,  was  sometimes  infringed  by  the  government  in  call- 
the  imposinflr  i^g  for  certain  contributions  under  the  name  of  a  loan  or 
timetinfriDged  &  benevolence.  These  loans  were  obtained  by  means  of 
bytheezsction  royal  letters,  called  privy  seals,  addressed  to  the  pers<ms 
Benevolencet.  >'^<P^i>^  ^  become  contributors ;  and  the  sums  thns  ob- 
tained were  not  only  obtained  without  interest,  but  could 
not  be  recovered  by  any  process  of  law, — a  benevolence  was  distingnished 
£rom  a  loan  as  being  a  gift  to  the  crown.  As  there  was  no  law  to  autho- 
rize either  kind  of  exaction,  so  there  was  no  direct  punishment  that  could 
be  inflicted  on  such  as  refused  to  part  with  their  money  when  thus  soli- 
cited. But  the  government,  by  quartering  soldiers  on  such  persons,  or 
by  forcing  them  to  go  on  some  distant  mission  for  the  crown,  possessed 
the  power  of  making  such  acts  of  disobedience  both  inconvenient  and 
costly.  From  a  period  considerably  carher  than  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  it  had  not  been  pretended  that  this  method  of  raising 
money  was  the  constitutional  one,  the  plea  on  such  occasions  being  that 
of  necessity,  or  peculiar  emergency,  to  which  the  cxmibrous  movement  of 
assembling  the  council  of  the  nation  was  not  applicable.  Besides  the 
provisions  against  all  such  exactions  so  expressly  made  in  the  Great 
Charter,  it  was  enacted  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  ^*  that 
no  person  should  make  any  loan  to  th^  king  against  his  will,  because 
such  loans  are  against  reason  and  the  franchise  of  the  land.'*  Edward 
IV.  solicited  a  contribution  from  the  country,  under  the  name  of  a  bene- 
volence. But,  in  so  doing,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  he  **  sustained 
much  envy;  **  and  during  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  another  law  was 
enacted  on  this  subject,  which  declares  **  that  the  king^s  subjects  shall 
from  henceforth  in  no  wise  be  charged  by  such  charge,  exaction,  or  im- 
position, called  benevolence^  nor  by  such  like  charge ;  and  that  such 
exactions,  called  benevolences,  before  this  time  taken,  be  taken  for  no 
example,  to  make  any  such,  or  any  like  charge  of  the  king's  subjects 
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heretfter,  but  sliall  be  damned  and  annulled  for  ever.''    In  tbe  year 

1492,  Henry  YII.  would  have  evaded  these  important  statutes,  but  the 

attempt  was  resisted  by  the  people,  and  in  consequence  abandoned.    In 

1505  he  made  a  similar  attempt  with  more  success,  and  was  fortunate 

enough  to   escape  the  interposition  of  the  l^;islature«    Even  in  the 

tyrannical  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  effort  to  raise  money  in  contempt  of 

this  prohibition  led  the  people  generally  to  remark,  that  **  if  men  should 

give  their  goods  by  a  commission,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of 

France,  and  so  £i^B;land  should  be  bond  and  not  free."    So  loud  indeed 

were  the  complaints  occasioned  by  this  proceeding,  that  Henry  deemed 

it  prudent  to  recall  his  warrants,  and  obtained  the  needed  assistance  by  a 

vote  of  parliament  *. 

It  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  Elizabeth's  high  notions 

concermnff  her  prerogative,  had  she  shown  a  disposition  to  ^    , 
!_..!_  V     •    -.V  \.  s,w  ^  vl  \^      ^  Conductor 

obtam  her  supplies  m  this  manner : — ^but  it  is  to  be  observed  KHnbeth  in 

here,  that  thix>ugh  the  course  of  the  almost  half  century  n^jard  to  loans 

during  which  that  princess  occupied  the  throne,  she  alih  J^^"^^^ 

stained  from  soliciting  a  single  benevolence,  and  that  not 

more  than  two  instances  occur  of  her  obtaining  loans,  both  of  which  were 

solicited  to  me^  a  pressing  state  ^f  a£fairs,  and  both  were  honourably 

repaid  f.    To  avoid  such  applications  to  her  people,  Elizabeth  is  known 

to  have  given  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  money  on 

her  own  responsibility  { •    James,  we  have  seen,  was  much  less  scrupu- 

•  1  Rie.  III.  e.  3.  Sut.  ii.  Hsnry  VII.  c  10.  Hall  foUo^  p.  138.  Baoon*i  History 
of  Henry  VII.,  602,  631. 

t  The  first  of  these  was  on  occasion  of  the  northern  rebellion,  the  second  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  queen  was  not  able, 
aooording  to  her  promise,  to  repay  Uie  first  of  these  loans,  and  the  collectors  were 
instruct^  to  use  all  their  influence  with  the  lenders,  that  they  might  be  ''content 
to  forbear  the  demand  for  the  space  of  seven  months  '* — ''  at  which  time,  or  before,** 
said  her  majesty,  ^<you  may  assure  them  an  undoubted  payment.*'  Murdin,  State 
Pi4>ers,  181. 

t  Murdin,  181,632.  Haynes,518,519.  Strype's  Works,  ii.  102,  ill.  665.  Brodie, 
i.  248 — ^266.  It  thus  appears  there  had  been  just  fire  attempts  to  raise  money  in  the 
manner  adverted  to,  More  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  only  one  of  which 
can  be  said  to  have  been  made  with  success.  Yet  Mr.  Hume  states  that  Elisabeth  qfiem 
raised  money  in  this  way,  and  describes  the  practice  as  so  common  in  the  history  of 
the  English  government,  that  scarcely  any  one  thonsht  of  questioning  it.  The  bene- 
voUmce  adverted  to  by  Uiis  writer  as  declined  by  Klixabeth  in  1585  was  an  ordinary 
parliamentarv  supply,  of  which  the  term  benevolence  had  long  been,  and  still  conti* 
nned  to  be,  the  frequent  technical  designation.  In  the  only  authority  to  which  Mr. 
Hume  refers,  this  grant  is  expressly  mentioned  as  made  by  "  the  parliament.*'  In 
D*Ewes*s  Journals,  the  word  bemevoiemee  oocnrs,  as  denoting  a  regular  parliamentary 
grant,  not  less  than  twenty  times.  Brodie,  i.  260 — ^263.  Mr.  Hume  has  cited  a 
passage  from  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes,  in  which  it  is  said  that  su^ 
persons  as  had  *^  reasonable  excuse  **  for  not  lending  to  the  king  should  not  be  put 
to  anv  *'  travail  or  grief  **  on  that  account ;  a  law,  says  this  historian,  which  ^rati- 
fied the  king's  prerogative  of  exacting  loans.*'  It  appears  however  that  the  Joan 
referred'to  was  <me  negotiated  by  the  parUamtni  with  certain  merchants ;  and  that 
the  men  whose  language  Mr.  Hume  has  dted  were  concerned  to  protest  against  Uie 
issuing  of  privy  seids  with  any  threat  or  compulsion  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land.    Rot,  Pari  ill.  62.  No.  30. 2nd  Richard  II.  Cottofi*s  Abridgmeot,  198, 194. 
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Ions  in  this  respect.  Indeed  to  obtain  money  by  such  means  was  the 
almost  oonstant  employment  of  his  ministers,  though,  happily,  with  only 
a  moderate  share  of  success. 

But  it  was  not  merely  by  soliciting  loans  under  the  name  of  priry  seals, 
or  gifts  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence,  that  the  English  gorenimeiit 
had  someUmes  obtained  pecuniary  aid  from  the  subject  without  consent 
of  parliament  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  the  duty  laid  upon 
merchandise  at  the  ports,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  customs,  was 
sometimes  imposed,  though  contrary  to  an  express  provision  of  the  Great 
Charter,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  while  this  power  was 
in  any  measure  conceded  to  the  government,  the  authority  of  parliament, 
as  the  medium  of  taxation,  was  necessarily  imperfect.  James  and  his 
ministers  availed  themselves  of  every  precedent,  however  remote,  in  fa- 
vour of  such  exercises  of  the  prerogative.  With  what  success  this  was 
donO)  has  already  appeared ; — an  instance  from  the  reign  of  Mary,  whieh 
upon  examination  totally  failed,  being  the  only  semblance  of  a  precedent 
to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  a  space  of  more  than  two  centuries  \  It  was 
not  by  such  means,  but  principally  by  the  sale  of  monopolies,  that  Eli- 
sabeth contrived  to  replenish  her  treasury  beyond  the  extent  in  which 
she  judged  it  prudent  to  ask  the  assistance  of  her  parliament.  On  this 
subject  her  parliaments  uttered  loud  complaints,  and  not  without  consi* 
derable  success  f. 

This  was  in  aooordance  with  a  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  which  required 
that  all  existing  loans  should  be  paid,  and  declared  that  to  compel  men  to  lend  was 
eoHtre  reton,  et  /a  fraMnehUe  de  la  terre,**  Rot.  ParU  ii.  239.  No.  16.  The  loan  ex- 
•eted  by  Kdward  IV.  was  of  the  sort  which  Mr.  Home  deacribet,  but  all  Uie  autho- 
rities he  has  cited  describe  it  as  a  novelty. 

*  See  pages  76,  77*  of  this  volume.  The  reader  who  would  study  this  great  ques- 
tion in  our  constitutional  history,  must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  grand  inquest 
upon  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  second  volimie  of  HowelPs  State  Trials,  pp.  373— -634. 
I>jrer*8  Reports,  164, 165.  Strype's  Annals,  i.  15.  Sir  John  Daries's  work  on  Im- 
positions, which  is  a  g^reat  authority  with  Hume,  is  composed  on  the  assumption 
that  statutes  on  such  a  question  can  be  of  no  foroei  beemuM  the  preroffoHvt  em$mot  be 
reelraimed* 

f  D'Ewes,  653 — 659.  Elisabeth,  in  prospect  ofherooronatiou,  sent  to  the  custom* 
house  prohibiting  the  export  of  any  crimson  silk,  until  her  own  wants  in  that  article 
were  supplied.  This  pitiable  act  of  the  great  queen  has  been  described  as  a  speoimta 
of  the  freedom  with  which  English  sovereigns  could  employ  their  prerogatire  to  lay 
on  embaigoes,  and  to  extort  money  from  trMlers •  (Hume,  Hist.  Eliaa.  Ap.)  But  so 
far  was  the  queen  from  regarding  herself  as  only  doing  a  thing  of  course  iu  this  in- 
stance, that  the  persons  required  to  see  her  pleasure  accomplished  were  enjoined 
**  to  keep  the  matter  secret.'*  Strype's  Ann.  i.  27*  See  Hargrave's  Tracts,  lfwt%  il. 
c  9.  A  considerable  power  in  this  respect  is  stiU  left  to  the  crown,  the  dieck  on 
which  is  found  in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  provisions  of  law  much  older  than  the 
age  of  the  Stuaru,  which  forbid  its  being  employed  as  a  source  of  private  profit. 
In  (MX  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  ports,  and  the  regulating  of  foreign  trade,  were^in 
substance,  under  Klinbeth,  what  they  are  now. 

Our  laws  respecting  leaving  the  kingdom  and  entering  to  it  had  lieen,  from  an 
cariy  period,  more  or  less  arbitrary — but  then  it  was  thus  as  the  e£feot  of  iSsw,  and 
not,  as  sometinies  represented,  as  matter  of  prero^ativey  though  the  instances  in 
which  the  law  should  M  enforced  retted,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  rerr  nraoh 
with  the  sovereign. 

Mr. 
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Sacli,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  first  great  provision  of  the  constitution 
on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart — it  was  the  law  and  Legislative 
nsage  of  the  realm  that  its  property  should  not  be  taxed  power  of  par- 
withont  consent  of  parliament.    The  second  great  principle  11^"  nJ?/^®! 
relates  to  the  legislative  power  of  parliament.    This  was  ed  by  means  of 
less  perfectly  understood  and  secured  than  the  former,  but  proclamations. 
by  no  means  so  imperfectly  as  it  has  been  sometimes  represented.    In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  royal  proclamation  possessed  nearly  the 
whole  farce  of  a  statute ;  but  the  servile  enactment  which  had  conceded 
this  extraragant  authority  to  that  monarch  was  rescinded  in  the  next 
idgn.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  proclamations  were  frequent, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  long  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  parliament.     So  long  as  these  royal  announcements  were  founded 
on  existing  laws,  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "of 
great  force,**  and  their  operation  might  be  highly  beneficial ;  but  the 
evil  was,  that  they  sometimes  made  that  to  be  an  offence  which  the  law 
had  not  so  made,  and  led  to  the  infliction  of  penalties  in  some  cases,  which 
the  law  did  not  warrant.    The  dangers  attendant  on  our  foreign  re- 
lations,  and  those  domestic  animosities  which  continued  through  the 
whole  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  made  it  almost  necessary  that 
something  like  this  temporary  power  of  legislation  should  be  vested  in  the 
government,  lest  any  sudden  juncture  of  affairs,  for  which  existing  enact* 
ments  might  not  be  found  to  have  sufficiently  provided,  should  prove 
fi&tal  to  the  state.     Elizabeth  sometimes  abused  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  her  discretion,  but  very  rarely,  and  her  subjects  always 
regarded  this  branch  of  her  authority  with  peculiar  jealousy  *.    James 
issued  proclamations  in  greater  number  than  his  predecessors,  often  as- 
suming the  full  tone  of  the  legislator;  but  the  degree  in  which  his  injunc* 
tions  were  obeyed  depended  on  the  matter  to  which  they  referred,  and  on 
the  temper  of  the  moment  in  which  they  happened  to  be  published*  The 

Mr.  Hume  men^ons  "  new  year's  gifts  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  more  con* 
^derable  i^entry,'*  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  under  the  Tudors.  His 
authority  is  Strype,  £ccl.  Mem.  i.  137,  from  which  it  appears  that  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  year  1632,  received  presents  of  this  sort  from  nearly  forty  persons,  amountin}^  to 
somewhat  less  than  800/.  Only  fourteen  of  the  contributors  were  laymen.  The 
attempt,  however,  to  eictort  from  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  ^'  the  arbitrary  man> 
uer"  m  which  our  sovereigns  were  wont  *^  to  extort  money  **  is  almost  ingenuous,  if 
compared  with  the  effort  St  the  same  writer  to  deduce  a  precedent  for  ship-money 
from  the  voluntary  supply  of  shipping  and  men  by  the  sea-ports,  when  the  country 
was  in  expectation  of  the  Spanisn  Annada. 

*  The  proclamations  of  Elicabeth,  which  are  often  adverted  to  as  showing  the 
arbitrary  tamper  of  her  government,  were  mostly  founded  on  preceding  statutes,  and 
expressed,  in  a  great  degree.  In  the  language  of  those  statutes.  This  cannot  be  said 
oC  her  well-known  proclamation  against  the  cultivation  of  woadf  but  the  parliament 
complained  of  this  stretch  of  the  prerojgative,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled* 
D'Kwes,  652,  653.  Townsend's  Journals^  250.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
her  alleged  interference  about  the  long  ru%  worn  by  the  gallants  of  her  time  never 
took  place ;  and  with  respect  to  obliging  those  persons  to  wear  shorter  swords,  she 
had  twth  reason  and  law  for  what  was  done.  Strype*s  Ann.,  ii.  602,  et  tfq.  Coke, 
M  Inet.  162,  and  Chap.  Id,  95.    D*Ewet>  134,  188, 594.    Stowe,  iL  441. 
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Star-cbamber  was  the  court  where  offences  against  prodamationB  were 
especially  cognizable'*. 

But  a  circumstance  remams  to  be  mentioned,  which  has  to  us  much 
Freedom  of  de-  ™®''®  ^^^  appearance  of  an  infringement  on  the  authority  of 
bate  in  ytalim-  parliament — we  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  sovereign  in 
ment  imper-  interfering  with  its  debates,  and  requiring  the  suspension 
^  of  discussions  with  respect  to  any  measure  unacceptable  to 
the. court.  With  us,  the  king  is  not  supposed  to  know  what  has  been 
doing  in  either  house,  until  the  result  of  successive  dehberations  has  been 
placed  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  to  which  his  assent  is  solicited, 
that  it  may  become  a  law.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  it  was 
otherwise,  royal  messages,  having  respect  to  the  matters  under  considera- 
tion, being  not  unfirequently  sent  to  the  upper  or  lower  house,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  very  materially  the  independence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings.  But  it  should  be  added,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
the  commons  obtained  a  law  which  promised  them  freedom  from  such 
interruption  t;  and  that  it  was  only  on  particular  questions,  as  the  suc- 
cession, or  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  that  even  Elizabeth  ventured  to  meddle 
thus  with  the  course  of  things  in  the  lords  or  commons, — ^nearly  sixty 
bDls  on  ordinary  subjects  having  regularly  passed  both  houses  in  1597, 
to  which  her  assent  was  refused  at  the  end  of  the  session  } .  It  must  be 
observed  also  that  this  usage  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  existing  enact- 
ments, its  principal  effect  being  to  express  the  dissent  of  the  crown  during 
the  progress  of  a  measure,  instead  of  its  being  deferred,  as  at  present, 
until  the  deliberations  of  parUament  have  been  brought  to  a  dose  § . 

^  The  oommons  in  1610  presented  a  petition  to  the  kinff,  which,  among  other 
matters,  complained  of  the  increase  of  proclamations  since  his  majesty's  aooeasion. 
These  are  also  described  as  being  more  frequently,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  maimer 
of  their  enforcement,  contrary  to  law,  so  Uiat  the  people  were  in  fear  lest  these 
matters  should  '*  grow  up  and  increase  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws,  and  in 
process  of  time  bring  a  new  form  of  arbitrary  goTcmment  upon  the  realm."    The 
petitioners  express  their  desire  to  be  governed  by  that  *^  certain  rule  of  law,  which 
giveth  both  to  the  head  and  members  that  which  of  rigl>t  belongeth  to  them  ;  *'  and 
Uiey  affirm  it  to  have  Iteen  the  *'  indubitable  right  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
not  to  be  made  subject  to  any  punishment  that  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  landc, 
bodies,  or  goods,  otner  than  sudi  as  are  ordained  bv  the  common  laws  of  the  land, 
or  the  statutes  made  bv  their  common  consent  in  parliament**     Howeirs  State 
Trials,  ii.  523,  524.    Coxe  was  required  to  give  the  king  his  opinion  on  Uiis  ques* 
tion,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  Reports,  or  in  Howell,  ii.  72^—727*    It  is  to  the 
effect  of  the  passage  above  cited  from  the  preamble  of  the  Comnums^  petition.  Indeed 
the  decision  of  the  other  law-officers,  who  were  also  consulted,  was,  **  that  the  king 
by  his  proclamation  cannot  create  any  offence,  which  was  not  an  offence  before,  and 
that  the  king  hath  no  prerogative  but  that  which  the  law  of  the  land  allows  him." 
Ibid.    These  proceedings  did  much  to  bring  the  authority  of  prodamations  within 
the  limits  prescribed  to  them  bv  the  cons^tuUon, — that  is,  as  matters  unknown 
to  ''the  common  law,  statute  law,  or  custom,*'  and  as  of  authority  only  when 
employed  **  to  admonish  subjects  that  they  keep  the  laws.**    Coke's  Reports,  wbi 
twpro, 

t  Miller*s  Historical  View  of  the  English  Gorerment,  ii. 

I  The  royal  assent  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  fifteen  private,  and  twenty-eight 
public  acts.    Pari.  Hist.  i.  905. 

$  8ir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Commonweslth  of  England,  itatai 
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Eaoagli  has  appeared  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  show  how  im« 
perfect  was  the  administration  of  justice  at  this  period, 
particularly  in  cases  where  any  state  interest,  or  the  pas-  ^^°"??*'*" 
nons  of  the  court,  were  concerned.  In  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings between  man  and  man,  the  course  prescribed  by  the  law  was 
respected,  except  where  the  cause  was  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
expose  the  judges  to  the  influence  or  the  bribes  of  some  powerful  liti* 
gant*.  But  among  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject,  there  was  no  one  which  might  not  be  made  to  give 
way  when  the  plea  resorted  to  was  the  welfare  of  the  state.  And  how 
many  were  the  matters  which  might  be  dealt  with  as  having  a  relation 
to  that  object.  The  judges  held  their  seats,  not,  as  in  our  time,  for  life, 
but  during  good  behayiour;  and  the  jury,  if  they  dared  to  return  a 
verdict  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  were  liable  to  be 
brought  into  the  star-chamber,  where  to  retract  their  judgment  was  the 
only  means  of  escaping  from  heavy  fines,  and  from  imprisonment  deter- 
mined in  its  nature  and  duration  by  the  pleasure  of  that  tribunal.  It 
is  true  the  instances  in  which  juries  were  so  treated  were  not  frequent ; 
but  so  long  as  this  state  inquisition  was  allowed  to  spread  itself  in  this 
manner  like  an  incubus  over  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  the  most 
valued  securities  held  forth  by  the  law  were  liable  to  be  put  in  abey- 
ance. The  judge,  as  the  creature  of  the  court,  too  commonly  shared 
in  its  virulence,  whenever  it  appeared  as  a  prosecutor ;  and  the  terrors 

that  every  new  hoose  of  commons  in  his  time,  which  was  that  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizaheth,  was  used  to  pray  of  the  king,  first,  that  they  might  ''use  and  enjoy  all 
their  Ubeniee  and  pririlcges ;  secondly,  that  they  may  frankly  and  freely  say  their 
minds,  in  disputing  of  such  matters  as  may  come  in  question,  and  that  without  of- 
fence to  his  majesty;  thirdly,  if  any  should  chance  of  that  lower  house  to  offend, 
or  not  to  do  or  say  as  should  become  him,  or  if  any  should  offend,  any  of  them  being 
called  to  that  his  highnesses  court,  thai  ihetf  themtehet  migki  (according  to  the  tm» 
dent  ctutom)  have  jmniihmeni  of  them,*'  With  all  which  the  sovereign  promised 
compliance.  pp«40,  41.  That  Klixabeth  violated  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
so  far  M  to  commit  certain  members  of  the  commons  to  the  Tower  for  proceeding 
with  business  which  she  had  interdicted  is  well  known.  The  first  act  of  this  sort 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign,  when  the  complaints  of  the  house  became 
•adi,  that  the  member  was  forthwiUi  restored  to  his  place.  D*£wes,  l^b,  176, 
Mr.  Telterton  said,  amonf  many  things  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  the  princess  could 
not  herself  make  laws,  neither  ought  she,  by  the  same  reason,  to  break  laws."  Nor 
was  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  at  lUl  questioned.  The  patriotic  Wentworth, 
who  was  committed  three  years  later,  was  also  restored  to  his  seat  in  a  manner  which 
equally  indicated  that  the  restraint  laid  upon  him  was  known  to  be  illegal.  D'Kwes, 
286 — 244.  And  for  the  spirit  with  which  the  commons  could  sometimes  brave  the 
royal  interdict,  see  p.  138. 

*  The  ordinary  form  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  presents  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  what  was  exhibited  in  state  prosecutions.  *'  It  will  seem  strange  to  all  nations 
that  use  the  dvil  law  of  the  Boman  Emperors,'*  says  sir  Thomas  Smith,  **  that  for 
life  and  death  there  is  nothing  put  in  writing  but  the  indictment  only ;  all  the 
rest  is  done  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  the  justices,  the  inquest  (jury), 
the  prisoner,  and  so  many  as  will  or  can  come  so  near  as  to  hear  it ;  and  all  depo- 
sitions and  witnesses  given  alond,  that  all  men  may  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the 
depositors  and  witnesses  what  Is  said.*'  Commonwealth  of  England,  p.  93.  This 
account,  it  will  be  remembered|  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lawyer  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteentti  century. 
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which  preaonted  thein«elves  to  the  eyes  of  a  jury  vexa  guffieieiit  to  pre- 
vent their  acting  in  the  spirit  of  that  institution^ — as  a  barrier  against 
oppression  •. 

It  must  notj  however,  be  supposed  that  the  administration  of  justice 
which  was  required  by  the  law  or  usage  of  the  times  adverted  to  was  in 
all  respects  the  same  with  what  is  fiuniUar  to  us.  If  correct  views 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence  are  to  be  formed,  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  between  those  failures  of  justice 
which  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  judge  and  of  those  who  acted 
under  his  directions,  and  such  as  may  be  fairly  tracpd  to  the  then  imper-^ 
feet  state  of  the  law.  Sir  John  Hawles,  solicitor-general  under  William 
III.,  published  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  trial  of  lord  Russel,  contain* 
ing  some  important  remarks  on  that  of  sir  Walter  Raleight  '*  I  would 
know,*'  writes  this  lawyer,  '*  by  what  law  is  the  deposition  of  a  person, 
who  might  be  brought  face  to  face  to  the  prisoner,  read  as  evidence;  I 
would  know  by  what  law  Brooke's  deposition  qf  what  the  lord  Cobham 
told  him  of  Raleigh  was  evidence  against  Raleigh ;  I  would  know  by 
what  law  the  story  Dyer  told  of  what  an  unknown  man  said  to  him  at 
Lisbon  of  Don  Raleigh  was  evidence  agsinst  Raleigh ;  I  would  know  by 
what  statute  the  statute  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI.  is  repealed."  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  on  t^iis  passage  that  it  affords  a  very  remarkable 
proof  with  respect  to  the  rapid  growth  of  rational  principles  of  evidence 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century;  nearly  every  circumstance 
here  noticed  as  without  the  sanction  of  law  having  been  in  accordance 
with  it  as  understood  and  administered  some  eighty  or  ninety  years 
earlier.  The  judges  in  Raleigh's  case  might  have  appealed  to  the  de- 
cisions of  their  predecessors,  for  a  long  period,  in  support  of  what  they 
did;  and  accordingly  it  was  not  against  themf  as  having  given  a  corrupt 
interpretation  of  the  law,  so  much  as  against  thejury,  in  having  decided 
as  they  did,  on  such  unsatisfactory^evidence,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
times  were  directed  f.  The  question  however  still  returns — Why  did 
the  jury  so  decide  ?  And  the  answer  must  be,  because  they  feared  the 
consequences  of  doing  otherwise.  Hence  it  was  not  so  much  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  cases  of  treason  which  led  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Raleigh,  as  the  terrors  of  a  power  whidi  had  often  proved  to 
be  stronger  than  the  law.  As  much  legal  technicality  might  have  been 
urged  in  defence  of  the  proceedings  against  Raleigh  as  in  the  case  of 

*  Before  the  age  of  Elizabeth  there  were  instances  in  which  partictilar  persons 
were  exempt  from  all  lawsuits  and  prosecutions  by  warrants  from  the  crown. 
Elizabeth  said' she  would  not  allow  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative  in  some  cases  of 
this  sort  to  be  disputed.  But  two  things  are  certain  on  this  point ;  first,  that  such 
stretches  of  the  prerogatiTe  were  always  rare,  and  secondly,  that  the  judges  had 
repeatedly  declared  sura  proceedings  to  be  against  law,  sheriffs  being  amerced  for 
not  executing  the'  writs  notwithstanding.  Coke,  2d  Inst,  p.  56j  also  stat.  6th  Ed. 
II.  c.  32 ;  2d  Ed.  III.  c.  8 ;  Uth  Ed.  Ill,  st.  i.  c.  U ;  2d  Kidi.  II.  c  10 ;  and  pp. 
135, 136,  of  this  volume. 

t  Jardine's  Criminal  Trials,  1. 513,  614. 
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mot t  of  thoM  peraoni  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  as  state-pri- 
soners  during  the  preceding  ragns ;  but  in  saying  this  we  leave  the  jury 
under  the  charge  of  pusillanimous  injustice,  and  we  have  to  trace  that 
injustice  to  the  vice  and  tyranny  of  the  government.  Even  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  not  until  the  state  prisoner  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  list- 
ened }o  hia  indictment,  that  he  became  fully  aware  of  the  charge  against 
him ;  and  then  he  was  not  only  required  to  plead  instantly,  but  had  to 
extract  the  matters  of  accusation  from  the  maze  of  legal  subtleties  with 
which  they  were  interwoven.  He  might  deny  the  charge,  but  the  verbal 
or  written  depositions  of  absent  parties,  and  parties  often  of  the  most 
suapicioua  character,  were  admitted  as  evidence  against  him,  while  on 
his  own  part  he  was  not  permitted  to  adduce  any  witness  to  attest  his 
innocence,  or  to  impeach  the  witnesses  of  the  crown.  He  had  not  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and  had  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  a  mul- 
titude of  ensnaring  questions  pressed  upon  him  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  and  by  the  judges.  If  pronounced  guilty,  his  life  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign ;  and  if  acquitted  by  the  jury,  they 
received  their  punishment  in  the  Star-chamber,  while  he  was  remanded 
to  hi«  priaon  until  some  new  ground  of  proceeding  against  him  should  be 
made  out,  or  to  continue  there  as  long  as  it  shouM  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
goTemment. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  some  of  these  practices  were  not  contrary 
to  law  as  it  then  existed.  There  are  others,  however,  which  were  well 
known  to  be  illegal.  But  what  did  it  avail  that  the  law  proclaimed  the 
injustice  of  the  government,  if  the  government,  in  its  spirit  of  usurpation, 
was  atrong  enough  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  power  necessary  for 
using  it  in  his  defence  ?  Nothing,  for  example,  was  more  certain  at 
this  period  than  that  the  application  of  torture  was  contrary  to  law,  yet 
nothing  was  more  common  than  the  use  of  it  in  these  state  prosecutions*. 

The  practice  of  dealing  with  state  delinquents  by  way  of  parliamen- 

*  ^  Torment  or  question,  whidi  if  used  by  order  of  the  dTil  law,  and  tlie  oottom 
of  other  ooontriet,  to  put  a  malelactor  to  mumnire  pain,  to  make  him  confeu  of 
himseif,  or  of  his  fellows,  or  complioes,  is  not  used  in  England^it  is  taken  for 
servile ;  likewise  confession  by  torment  is  esteemed  for  nothing.  The  people,  not 
accustomed  to  see  such  cruel  torments,  would  pity  the  person  tormented,  and  abhor 
thm  priaoi  and  the  judges  who  should  bring  m  such  crueltiet  amongst  them,  and 
the  twelve  men  would  the  rather  absolve  him.**  In  cases  of  treason  the  same  order 
is  prescribed,  except  that  the  penalty  **  is  more  cruel."  Smith's  Commonwealth, 
pp.  97^  98.  Fortescne,  chief  juatioe  under  Henry  VI.,  numbers  it  among  the  special 
advantages  of  England  to  possess  laws  which  knew  nothing  of  this  practice.  De 
Laud,  Leg.  Ang.  46.  Coke,  3d  Inst.,  3d.  ^'  The  trial  bv  rack  is  utterlv  unknown 
to  the  law  of  England."  Blackstoue,  iv.  385.  Slisabeth  resorted  to  this  praotiee 
against  certain  Catholics  accused  of  treason  in  1683,  when  the  proceeding  excited  so 
much  complaint,  that  lord  Burleigh  published  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  government 
on  this  account  (Somers*  Tracts,  Scott*s  ed.  i.  211)  t  and  the  queen  herself  or- 
dered the  practice  to  be  discontinued.  Camden,  497*  Her  threatening  to  put 
sir  John  Hayward  to  the  rack  on  account  of  his  dedicating  a  book  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  is  grossly  misrepresented  by  Home.  Enough  appears  to  make  it  certain 
that  this  cruel  usage,  however  frequently  it  may  have  bera  employed  at  an  instru- 
ment of  prerogative,  and  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  oooncil,  was  one  to 
which  the  common  law  gave  no  sanction. 
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tary  impeachment,  which  was  revived  under  James,  and  the  improve- 
ments introduced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  such  prosecu^ns  subse- 
quent to  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  were  important  acquisitions 
in  favour  of  more  regular  government,  the  high  court  of  parliament  being 
much  more  independent  than  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  The  stream 
of  national  justice  was  further  purified  by  the  many  prosecutions  on 
charges  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Under  governments  so  much   disposed   toward  encroachment  on 
popular  freedom,  as  were  those  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  it 

su^wt,  *  ^^  ^^^  *®  ^*^^  ^^^  expected  that  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject would  always  be  held  sacred,  inasmuch  as  the  powers 
of  arresting  obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure,  without  being  obliged  to 
assign  any  cause  for  such  acts,  or  being  under  the  necessity  of  bringing 
such  persons  to  trial,  is  that  to  which  arbitrary  princes  have  generally 
clung  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  During  the  reign  of  James,  individuals 
were  liable  to  arrests  of  this  nature.  But  these  commitments,  which 
generally  took  place  on  the  most  vague  pretences,  were  not  very  frequent, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  popular  members  of  the  lower  house.  They 
were,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  regarded  with  alarm,  as  pre- 
cedents of  the  most  dangerous  description.  Elizabeth  had  shown  a 
resolute  inclination  to  indulge  in  this  species  of  tyranny :  but  even  her 
judges  were  united  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  that  no 
subject  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  a  specified  and  lawful 
cause ;  and  consistently  with  this  declaration,  they  opposed  the  justice 
of  the  law,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  passions  of  the  court,  by  releasing 
many  persons  who  had  been  illegally  committed'*.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pitiable  than  the  attempt  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  court  in 
this  respect  in  the  memorable  debate  concerning  it  soon  afler  the  death 
of  James.  On  that  occasion  the  generous  provisions  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  of  many  subsequent  statutes,  were  adduced,  and  to  these  the  de- 
fenders of  arbitrary  power  had  absolutely  nothing  to  oppose  save  certain 
instances  of  violence  in  the  conduct  of  successive  governments  which 
those  laws  had  been  expressly  framed  to  prevent.  It  was  natural  that 
James  should  be  more  disposed  to  copy  the  irregularities  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  this  respect,  than  that  he  should  bow  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  pervaded  our  ancient  statutes.  The  great  check  on  such  acts 
was  in  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people,  which,  during  the 
sittings  of  parliament,  spoke  out  without  restraint  in  the  lower  house. 
But  we  have  seen  that  even  this  medium  of  resistance  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  all  cases  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution  f. 

^  Anderson*!  Reportf,  i.  297»  298.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  the  jadges 
went  their  circnits  once  in  six  months,  when  **  all  prisoners  in  the  gaoles  '*  were 
brought  to  trial;  and  if  not  oonvicted,  were  released.  Smith's  Commonwealth, 
p.  88. 

t  See  pages  91, 151,  U2,  of  this  volame. 
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The  means,  however,  which  enabled  the  government  of  those  times 
to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  subject  with  most  success  were  found  in 
the  constitution  and  the  usurpations  of  the  courts  of  Star-Chamber  and 
High  Commission : — the  former  being,  in  its  abused  and  corrupted  state, 
a  species  of  Inquisition,  employed  to  awe  down  every  appearance  of  in- 
subordination in  the  state,  and  the  latter  being  instituted  to  perform  the 
same  office  with  regard  to  the  church. 

There  are  few  points  in  our  constitutional  history  to  which  more 
learning  has  been  appHed  than  to  the  question  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  court  of  Star-Chamber;  and  still  the  ^est  ^'^^^^  S'*'- 
authorities,  and  those  not  always  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  any  strong  political  bias,  are  found  at  issue  on  the  subject.  It 
is,  however,  unquestionable  that  the  king  and  his  ordinary  council  did 
exercise  some  judicial  functions,  more  or  less  frequently  and  vigorously, 
fiom  the  Norman  conquest  downwards ;  taking  under  their  management 
various  cases  in  which  the  strength  or  multitude  of  the  parties  offend  • 
ing  was  viewed  as  requiring  the  interference  of  a  stronger  arm  than  that 
to  which  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  was  committed.  There 
were  cases  also  which  became  difficult  from  the  imperfect  state  of  legis- 
lation that  were  sometimes  referred  to  this  tribunal : — and  indeed  in  the 
whole  of  its  proceedings  the  king's  council  acted  much  on  the  principle 
of  OUT  courts  of  equity,  the  object  of  its  interference  being,  at  least  pro- 
fessedly, to  meet  various  important  cases  for  which  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law  were  not  found  capable  of  affording  a  sufficient  remedy.  But  it 
is  also  unquestionable,  that  the  power  thus  assumed  by  the  king  and  the 
great  officers  of  his  court  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  nation  at  an  early 
period  with  much  jealousy,  and  that  statute  afler  statute  was  framed  to 
put  an  end  to  such  interferences,  as  being  in  themselves,  and,  in  their 
matters  of  cognizance,  and  their  modes  of  procedure,  contrary  to  law—-* 
particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  require  that 
no  man  shall  be  judged  except  by  his  peers,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  the  aristocracy  exercised  their  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  community  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  it  was  not  unna- 
tural that  the  sufferer  should  thus  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  crown ; 
and  as  the  power  thus  acknowledged  in  the  regal  council  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase,  and  to  stretch  itself  beyond  the  province  of  strict 
emergency,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  parties  who  contributed 
to  its  increase  at  one  time,  are  found  endeavouring  to  repress  it  at 
another. 

With  this  latter  view  it  was  enacted  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  III., 
'*  That  no  man  henceforth  should  be  attacked  by  any  accusations,  nor 
forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  nor  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  nor  chattels, 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  against  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
law  of  the  land."  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  same  prince,  this  evil  was 
still  matter  of  complaint;  and  in  his  twenty-fifth,  twenty-eighth,  thirty- 
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•eventh,  tbirty-eigliUi,  and  forty-second  years,  further  and  more  explicit 
enactments  were  passed,  reiterating  the  claims  of  Englishmen  to  he 
judged — ^not  by  the  lords  in  council,  but  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and 
according  to  law.  A  statute  to  the  same  efifect  was  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  Richard  II. ;  and  to  a  petition  on  the  sul^eet  the  year  following, 
it  was  said  from  the  throne,  that  the  king  deemed  it  proper'  his  snlqects 
should  be  obliged  to  appear  before  him  for  a  reasonable  cause,  though  he 
should  always  remand  thdr  final  answer  as  to  their  fireeholds  for  trial  as 
the  law  required,  provided  always,  that  where  '*  the  pommon  law  cannot 
have  her  course,  in  such  case  the  council  may  send  for  the  party  upon 
whom  the  complaint  is  made,  to  make  his  answer  for  contempt,  and 
furthermore  to  compel  him  to  find  sureties  by  oath,  or  in  other  manner 
for  his  good  bdiaviour,  and  that  he  shall  not  by  himself,  or  by  any  other« 
commit  maintenance,  or  'other  thing  which  may  disturb  the  course  of 
the  eommon  law.**  This  language  shows  in  what  cases  the  council 
was  expected  to  act,  and  exhibits  its  authority  as  very  different  from 
that  of  a  permanent  or  ordinary  court  of  justice.  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  same  reign  a  law  was  passed  which  declared  that  no  man 
should  be  bound  to  appear  before  the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  if  Henry 
IV.,  some  years  later,  promised  only  a  partial  compliance  with  a  similar 
demand,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  for  some  time  after  his  ac- 
cession was  perhaps  a  su£Scient  justification  of  his  conduct  Under 
the  Lancastrian  princes,  these,  and  some  other  grievances,  were  lessened, 
hut  several  remonstrances  on  this  point  occur  in  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament during  the  minority  of  Henry  YI.,  and  from  this  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  king's  council  became  very  much  blended  with  those  pf  the 
chancery  ^. 

It  is  true  there  was  a  law  made  under  Richard  II.,  and  another  under 
Henry  IV.,  framed  purposely  to  recognize  those  powers  in  the  council 
which  the  several  statutes  adverted  to  were  designed  to  limit  or  suppress. 
But  there  are  circumstanceswhich  make  the  intention  of  the  former  statute 
in  some  respects  very  uncertain ;  while  the  latter,  which  was  to  exist  but 
for  seven  years,  left  it  at  the  option  of  every  man  to  traverse  his  cause 
from  before  the  lords  of  the  council  to  the  King's  Bench,  there  to  be 
determined  as  the  law  required.  Thus  the  power  ceded  was  temporary, 
and  simply  that  the  law  should  not  be  evaded. 

It  was,  however,  out  of  the  practice  of  this  council,  that  the  court 
arose,  which,  firom  the  place  of  its  meeting,  became  known  under  the 
Tudor  princes  by  the  name  of  the  Star-chamber.  It  consisted  origi- 
nally of  the  members  of  the  council  ex  officio,  to  whom  were  added 
certain  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  and  two  of  the  judges :  and 
in  its  ultimate  form  it  took  cognizance  of  almost  every  suit  and  delin- 
quency, embraced  almost  every  fi)rm  of  examination,  and  while  its  laws 
of  evidence  (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  such  at  all)  were  even  more 

*  Rot.  Ful.  Ir.,  \9B,  908  S48, 40:»,  501. 
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loote  and  daBgermiB  thi^n  those  of  the  minor  jurisdictions,  it  possessed 
the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  short  of  death,  and  the  actual 
dispossession  of  freeholds.  By  a  statute  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VII., 
somewhat  of  a  legal  establishment  had  been  given  to  this  tribvnal;  but 
it  was  still  restricted  to  its  original  design,  viz.^  to  prevent  evasions  of 
the  law ;  taking  cognizance  principally,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bacon, 
of  four  kinds  of  causes,  "  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of  stellionate, 
and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not 
sctually  committed  *."  It  is  from  the  time  of  Wolsey,  and  from  the 
statute  which  he  obtained  for  the  purpose,  that  the  modem  complexion 
of  this  court  is  to  be  traced.  Subsequently,  its  powers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  precedents  of  its  functionaries  were 
put  in  the  place  of  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  from  that  period  it  be- 
came a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  protect  any  part  of  the  constitution 
against  its  encroachments.  While  in  civil  suits  which  circumstances 
sometimes  brought  before  it,  evidence  was  admitted  that  would  not 
have  been  received  in  the  courts  of  law;  in  criminal  cases  it  visited 
the  alleged  criminal  intention,  and  on  very  slight  grounds,  with  much  of 
the  punishment  due  only  to  the  overt  act.  To  utter  a  scandalous  report 
of  a  man  in  pow^,  or  to  spread  news  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  government,  was  enough  to  warrant  the  charge  of  se- 
dition, and  to  expose  the  offender  to  the  loss  of  nearly  every  thing  short 
of  life. 

While  human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  the  history  of  a  court  so 
constituted  must  be  in  a  great  degree  the  history  of  oppression.  It  was 
natural  that  its  terrors  should  be  employed  to  enforce  loans,  to  intimidato 
juries,  and  to  give  the  authority  of  law  to  royal  proclamations.  In  tur- 
bulent times  the  operation  of  this  discretionary  power  had  been  in 
many  instances  advantageous,  but  befi)re  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  following 
secount  of  its  original  uses,  from  the  pen  of  a'  writer  in  the  early  part  of 
that  reign,  will  show  that  we  are  not  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  intent 
tion  or  utility  of  an  institution  at  one  period,  frx)m  its  abuses  at  another, 
'*  It  is  the  effect  of  this  court  to  bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
which  would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of  men,  and  cannot  be 
content  to  demand  or  defend  the  right  by  order  of  the  law.  It  b^an 
h>ng  before,  but  took  augmentation  and  authority  at  that  time  that 
cardinal  Wolsey,  archbishop  of  York,  was  chancellor  of  England,  who  of 
some  was  thought  to  have  Brst  devised  that  court,  because  that  he,  after 
some  intermission,  by  negligence  of  time,  augmented  the  authority  of  it : 
which  was  at  that  time  marvellously  necessary  to  do,  to  repress  the 
insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  north  parts  of  England, 
who,  being  far  from  the  king  and  the  seat  of  justice,  made  almost,  as  it 
were,  an  ordinary  war  among  themselves  with  dieir  tenants  and  servants, 

*  Bacon's  Bmirj  VII.,  Works,  ii.  290. , 
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to  do  or  avenge  an  injury  one  against  another  as  they  listed.  This 
seemed  not  supportable  to  the  noble  prince  Henry  VIII.,  and  sending 
for  them  one  after  another  to  his  court,  to  answer  before  the  persons  so 
named,  after  they  had  remonstrance  shown  them  of  their  evil  demeanour, 
and  been  well  disciphned,  as  well  by  words  as  by  fleeting  awhile,  (impri- 
sonment in  the  Fleet,)  and  thereby  their  pride  and  courage  somewhat 
assuaged,  they  began  to  range  themselves  in  order,  and  to  understand 
that  they  had  a  prince  who  would  rule  his  subjects  by  his  law  and 
obedience.  Since  that  time,  this  court  hath  been  in  more  estimation,  and 
is  continued  to  this  day  in  manner  as  I  have  said  before*."  But 
expedient  as  such  a  provision  may  have  been  in  those  rude  and  unsettled 
times,  the  state  of  society  in  England  when  the  sceptre  psssed  from  the 
Tudor  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for 
so  dangerous  an  engine  of  power.  Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from 
the  intention  of  James  and  his  successor,  than  that  the  court  of  Star* 
Chamber  should  cease  to  exist,  or  that  it  should  become  at  all  less 
arbitrary  or  less  active  than  in  preceding  reigns. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  instituted  to  ascertain  and  correct 
all  heresies  and  disorders  subject  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
CommiMioi^  According  to  the  commission  issued  in  1 583,  this  tribunal 
consisted  of  forty-four  persons,  including  twelve  prelates, 
and  the  majority  of  the  privy  council,  besides  the  members  chosen  from 
among  the  civilians,  and  the  clergy  generally.  It  devolved  on  these 
persons  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  either  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  good 
and  lawful  men,  or  by  such  other  lawftil  means  as  they  could  devise, 
with  respect  to  all  contempts  and  ofiences  contrary  to  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity.  It  was  their  province  [to  take  cognizance 
of  seditious  books,  heretical  opinions,  false  rumours  or  talks,  and  slan* 
derous  words ;  and  of  a  variety  of  offences  against  good  morals ;  and  in 
so  doing  they  were  accustomed  to  examine  suspected  persons  upon  oath, 
and  punished  contempt  of  their  authority  not  only  by  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  but  by  fines  and  imprisonment;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  commissioners  that  these  serious  penalties  might  be 
inflicted  by  any  three  of  their  number,  one  of  them  being  a  prelate. 
The  court  of  High  Commission,  therefore,  was  a  kind  of  national 
bishops'  court,  with  enlarged  powers,  embracing  those  questions  of 
religion  and  morality  which  had  pertained  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
clergy  during  the  middle  ages.  From  all  the  provincial  bishops'  courts 
an  appeal  lay  to  this  superior  tribunal.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
creation  of  this  court  was  the  act  of  the  first  parliament  under  Elizabeth, 
and  that  five  commissions  relating  to  it  had  been  framed  before  that  of 
1589. 

^  The  Commonwaalth  of  BngUnd.  Kd.  1631)  pp.  105— >109.  Coke  it  a  treeche- 
roni  guide  reroecting  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  partlv,  there  U 
room  to  fear,  from  hit  haying  for  a  short  time  poMessed  a  seat  in  it.    4  lust,  c  6. 
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Ab  these  cominisBionerB  were  selected  in  nearly  equal  numbers  from 
the  laity  and  the  clexgy,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  their  jurisdiction 
would  not  prove  to  be  purely  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Had  the 
penalties  awarded  by  these  functionaries  been  restricted  to  excommuni- 
cation in  the  case  of  the  laity,  and  deprivation  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
the  former  sentence  alone  exposed  the  person  on  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  many  weighty  grievances  as  a  subject.  But  to  this  means 
of  enforcing  obedience  these  guardians  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  added 
direct  fines  and  imprisonment;  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed*, 
it  was  this  encroachment  of  a  jurisdiction  which  should  have  been 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  on  the  province  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  ren- 
dered the  court  of  High  Commission  so  much  an  object  of  disUke  with 
the  friends  of  liberty  generally.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  puri- 
tans, and  every  succeeding  house  of  commons,  did  themselves  honour 
by  the  temper  and  intelligence  with  which  they  exposed  and  resisted 
the  usurpations  and  the  dangerous  usages  of  this  power.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  mention  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  this 
respect.  The  commons,  indeed,  would  have  abolished  this  instrument  of 
arbitrary  rule,  but  the  utmost  that  could  be  at  present  accomplished  was 
to  limit  its  excesses  t* 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  complaints  of  the  commons  during 
the  reign  of  James  with  respect  to  the  partial  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  catholics;    and  this  practice  of  the  poJJJ^J*^ 
crown  in  enforcing  certain  statutes  very  much  at  its  dis- 
cretion, and  in  sometimes  conferring  on  individuals  a  dispensation  from 
the  penalties  of  particular  enactments,  was  an  irr^ularity  in  the  working 
of  the  EngUsh  government  that  could  not  be  too  seriously  deplored.     It 
must  always  be  admitted  that  somewhat  of  a  dispensing  power  pertains 
to  the  crown  so  long  as  the  king  is  allowed  to  pardon  criminals,  and  is 

*  See  pages  113, 1 14,  u^d  115  of  this  volume. 

t  HoweU,  ii.  622—624.  DahTinple's  Memorialf,  i.  24--25.  In  the  sUtote  of 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  on  which  tbit  court  was  founded,  it  is  distinctly  laid 
doit  n  tliat  the  only  matters  to  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  commissioners 
were  violations  of  iaw,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  oorreaion  of  such  matters 
are  limited  to  those  which  riiould  be  according  to  law.  The  suooessiTe  commis- 
sions under  the  Great  Seal,  though  still  preserving  much  of  the  constitutional 
language  of  the  original  state,  became  more  and  more  ambiguous  and  dangerout — 
the  last  expressly  empowering  the  commissioners  to  use  the  oath  tx-offido^  and  to 
award  fines  and  imprisonments.  An  appeal  lay  from  such  penalties  to  the  courts 
At  Westminster,  and  the  aid  of  the  common  law  was  sometimes  thus  sought  and 
obtained.  But  many  choee  rather  to  submit  to  the  present  evil  than,  by  provoking 
resentment,  to  incur  a  greater.  Of  the  fines  imposed  in  Elizabeth's  time,  ft  does  not 
sppear  that  one  was  kvicd  by  any  judicial  process,  and  this  last  conmiission  was 
never  enrolled  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  apparently  from  a  fear  lest  iu  legpsUty 
should  be  questioned.  Coke,  4th  Inst.  326,  331,  332.  In  the  forty-second  year  of 
Blizabeth,  one  Simpson  killed  an  officer  of  the  commission  court,  who  attempted  to 
niake  a  forcible  entry  into  his  house  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  that  authority, 
And  the  judgee  acquitted  him,  declaring  that  he  had  only  availed  himself  of  t^ 
protection  o?  the  law.  The  tyranny  of  this  court  reached  its  highest  point  under 
Charles  I. 
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not  bound  legally  to  proBccule  in  any  particular  instance.  But  under 
the  Tudor  princes  this  power  was  not  confined  to  such  narrow  limits, 
though,  according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  "all  grants  of  the  benefit  of  any 
penal  law,  or  of  power  to  dispense  with  the  law,  or  to  compound  for  the 
forfeiture,  are  contrary  to  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  *." 
This  was  no  doubt  the  view  of  the  case  generally  entertained  during  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  consequence,  the  occasional  abuses  of  this  na- 
ture which  occiured  were  exceedingly  unpopular. 

This  brief  review  of  the  state  of  the  English  Constitution  and  (5ovem- 
ment  when  the  Stuart  family  came  to  the  throne  cannot  perhaps  be 
better  concluded  than  by  appealing  to  the  direct  testimony  of  some 
observant  and  well-informed  persons  ^t  that  period.  Aylmer,  bishop  of 
London,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  published  a  work, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  sceptre  of  England  might 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  woman,  in  which  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — **  Well,  a  woman  may  not  reign  in  England !  Bet- 
ter in  England  than  any  where,  as  it  shall  well  appear  to  him,  that, 
without  affection,  will  consider  the  kind  of  regiment.  While  I  compare 
ours  with  other,  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  maimed  by  usurpation,  I  can 
find  none  either  so  good  or  so  indifferent.  The  regiment  of  England  is 
not  a  mere  monarchy,  as  some  for  lack  of  consideration  think,  nor  a 
merfe  oligarchy,  nor  democracy,  but  a  rule  mixed  of  all  these,  wherein 
each  one  of  these  have,  or  should  have,  like  authority.  The  image 
whereof,  and  not  the  image  but  the  thing  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
parliament  house,  wherein  you  shall  find  these  three  estates,  the  king  or 
queen,  which  represents  the  monarchy ;  the  noblemen,  which  be  the 
aristocracy;  and  the  burgesses  and  knights,  the  democracy.  If  the 
parliament  use  their  privileges,  the  king  can  ordain  nothing  without 
them ;  if  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurpitig  it,  and  their  fault  in  permit- 
ting it.  Wherefore,  in  my  judgment,  those  that  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  proclamations  should  have  the  force 
of  a  statute,  were  good  fathers  of  the  country,  and  worthy  commendation 
in  defending  their  liberty.  But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  To  declare 
that  it  is  not  in  England  so  dangerous  a  matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler 
as  men  take  it  to  be.  For  first,  it  is  not  she  that  ruleth,  but  the  laws, 
the  executors  whereof  be  her  judges  appointed  by  her,  her  justices,  and 
such  other  officers.  Secondly,  she  maketh  no  statutes  or  Laws,  but  the 
honourable  court  or  parliament ;  she  breaketh  none,  but  it  must  be  she 
and  they  together,  or  else  not.  If,  on  the  other  part,  the  regiment  were 
such,  as  all  hanged  on  the  king's  or  queen's  will,  and  not  upon  the  laws 
written ;  if  she  might  decree  and  make  laws  alone,  without  her  senate ; 
if  she  judged  offences  according  to  her  wisdom^  and  not  by  limitation  of 
statutes  and  laws,  if  she  might  dispose  alone  of  peace  and  war ;  if,  to 
be  short,  she  were  a  mere  monarch,  and  not  a  mixed  ruler,  you  might, 

*  Keporu,  part  vii.  p.  63. 
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peradrenture,  make  one  to  fear  the  matter  the  more,  and  the  leu  to 
defend  the  cause*." 

Hooker,  whose  yiewB  on  such  a  topic  must  he  entitled  to  the  greatest 
deference,  remarks  f — ^^  I  cannot  hut  choose  to  commend  highly  their 
wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  has  been  laid, 
wherein  though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject  to  the  king's 
power,  yet  so  is  the  power  of  the  king  orer  all,  and  in  all  limited,  that 
unto  all  his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a  rule.  The  axioms  of  our 
regal  government  are  these :  Les  facit  regent — ^The  king's  grant  of  any 
favours  made  contrary  to  the  law  is  void; — Rex  nihil  potest  nisi  quod 
jure  potest — ^what  power  ihe  king  hath,  he  hath  it  by  law  :  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  it  are  known,  the  entire  community  giveth  general  order  by 
law,  how  all  things  publickly  are  to  be  done,  and  the  king,  as  the  head 
thereof,  the  highest  in  authority  over  all,  causeth,  according  to  the  same 
kw,  every  particular  to  be  framed  and  ordered  thereby.  The  whole 
body  politic  maketh  laws,  which  laWs  give  power  unto  the  king ;  and 
the  king  having  bound  himself  to  use  according  to  law  that  power,  it  so 
feUeth   out  that  the  execution  of  the  one  is  accomplished  by  the 

other  t.'* 

It  will  occasion  less  surprise  that  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
should  express  himself  thus,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  views  had 
been  published  kmg  before,  not  only  by  Aylmer,  but  by  a  writer  pos- 
sessing more  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  great  defender  of  the  Anglican 
ehurch.    This  writer,  to  whose  work  we  have  already  adverted  more  than 

*  The  work  fh>in  whieh  this  eztraot  ii  taken  was  published  in  1659,  in  answer 
to  a  pamphlet  by  Knox  against  female  sovereignty,  which  the  reformer  had  Dnb- 
Hshed  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Knox's  work  was  intiUed  as  against  the  '*  Mon- 
sVtHis  Regiment  of  Women.*' 

f  It  has  been  Justly  said  that  this  writer's  aooonnt  of  the  origin  of  society  abso- 
lutely coincides  with  that  of  Locke.    He  affirms  that  without  the  consent  of  a 
primary  contract,  *^  there  were  no  reasons  that  one  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord 
or  Jndge  orer  another ;  because,  although  there  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  very  great  and  judidous  men,  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the  noble,  wise,  and 
virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  a  servile  disposition  ;  nevertheless  for  ma- 
nifisttation  of  this  their  right,  and  men's  more  peaceable  contentment  on  both 
sides,  the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  governed,  seemeth  necessary — the  lawful 
power  of  making  laws  to  cummand  whole  politic  societies  of  men,  bekmging  so  pro- 
perly nnto  the  same  entire  sodeties,  that  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind 
soever  upon  earth  to  exercise  the  same  ot  himself,  and  not  either  by  expre«  com- 
mission immediately  and  personally  received  from  God,  or  e]tm  by  autnority  received 
at  first  (rom  their  oonsent  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws,  it  is  no  better 
than  mere  tyranny.    Laws  they  are  not,  therefore,  which  public  approbation  hat 
not  made  so.    But  approbation  not  only  they  give,  who  personally  declare  their 
assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but  also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names,  by 
right  originally  at  the  least,  derived  from  them.  As  in  parliaments,  oeundls,  and  the 
like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not  personally  onrsahres  present,  notwithstanding 
oor  assent  is  by  reason  ot  other  agents  there  in  oar  behalf.    And  what  we  do  by 
othen,  no  reason  bnt  that  it  should  stand  as  our  deed.    B.  i.,  sect.  10.    Against 
all  equity  it  were  that  a  man  should  sufibr  detriment  at  the  hands  of  men,  for  not 
observing  that  whidi  he  never  did  either  by  himself  or  others,  mediately  or  imme« 
diately,  agree  unto."    Ecclesiastical  Pblity,  Book  i.  leot.  10»    Book  villi  sSct.  8* 

t  Secftesiastioal  Polity,  Bo<A  vilL  pasnm. 
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once,  waa  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  lawyer  uid  a  philosopher,  who  held  the 
office  ofprincipal  secretary  to  Edward  VI.  andElizabeth.  "Themosthigh 
and  absolute  power  of  the  realm  of  England,"  he  says,  **  consisteth  in  the 
parliament.  Upon  mature  deliberation  every  bill  or  law,  being  thrice  read 
and  disputed  upon  in  either  house,  the  other  two  parts,  first  each  apart, 
and  after  the  prince  himself,  in  presence  of  both  the  parties,  doth  consent 
imto  and  alloweth  that  is  the  prince's  and  whole  realm's  deed  :  where- 
upon justly  no  man  can  complain,  but  must  accommodate  himself  to  find 
it  good  and  obey  it.  That  which  is  done  by  this  consent  is  taken  for  law^ 
The  parliament  abrogateth  old  laws,  maketh  new,  giveth  order  for  things 
past,  and  for  things  hereafter  to  be  followed,  changeth  right  and  posses- 
sions of  private  men,  legitimateth  bastards,  establisheth  forms  of  religion, 
altereth  weights  and  measures,  giveth  form  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
defineth  of  doubtftil  rights  whereof  is  no  law  abready  made,  appointeth 
subsidies,  tailes,  taxes,  and  impositions,  giveth  most  free  pardons  and 
absolutions,  restoreth  in  blood  and  name,  as  the  highest  court  condemneth 
or  absolveth  them  whom  the  prince  will  put  to  that  trial.  And  in  short, 
all  that  ever  the  people  of  Rome  might  do,  either  in  centuriatis  comitiis 
or  irihutis^  the  same  may  be  done  by  the  parliament  of  England,  which 
representeth  and  hath  the  power  of  the  whole  realm,  both  the  head  and 
the  body*." 

These  passages  will  suffice  to  show  what  the  'great  principles  and 
theory  of  our  constitution  really  were  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
formed  men,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  That  the  con* 
duct  of  our  rulers  was  sometimes  at  variance  with  these  principles  ia 
confessed,  but  the  great  point  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  the  usurpaiians 
of  a  government  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  a  constitution  f.     It  is  ad- 

*  Commonwealth  of  England,  pp.  30,  37*  The  puritan  leader  Cnrtwrigfat,  Hook- 
er's great  antagonisti  expresses  iiimself  on  the  nature  of  the  English  constitution  iji 
the  following  terms : — "  In  respect  of  the  queen  it  is  a  monarchy,  in  respect  of  the 
most  honourable  council  it  is  an  aristocracy,  and  having  regard  to  the  parliament 
which  is  assembled  of  all  esUtes,  it  is  a  democracy."  Reply  to  Whityoft,  p.  35 
and  145. 

f  Mr.  Hume  says,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  on  this  subject,  <<  1  have  not  met 
with  any  English  writer  of  that  age,  (the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,)  who  speaks 
of  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  where  the  people  have 
many  privileges.'*  Note  2,  vol.  vi.  It  was  not,  according  to  this  historian,  until 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  that  any  doctrine  opposed  to  the  ^  simple  and  unmixed  ** 
monarchy  of  England  ^*  began  to  be  promulgated,"  nor  would  any  man,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  have  been  permitted  to  speak  of  democracy  as  an  element  of 
the  constitution  ;  and  as  to  thepower  of  arbitraiy  imprisonment,*of  erecting  mono* 
polie9,  and  of  doing  many  similar  things,  it  had  not  for  almost  three  centuries  been 
**  once  called  in  question  " !  Hist.  Ap.  to  James  I.  Mr.  Hume^s  principal  authority 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the  Eiiglish  people  under  the  Tudors  regarded  the 
constitution  of  their  country  as  an  "  unmixed  monarchy  ^  is  Raleigh's  Prerogative  ot 
Parliaments— «  work  which  was  composed  at  the  instance  of  James  I.,  and  dedicated 
to  him ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  concessions  to  the  power  of  the 
crowu  which  our  author  has  culled  from  it,  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
just  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  which  has  been  professedly  founded  upon  it.  The 
object  of  Raleigh  Js  to  show  that  in  making  laws,  raising  money,  declaring  war, 
concluding  peace,  and  even  in  appointing  his  ministers  and  judges,  the  king  should 
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mitted  that  the  free  spirit  of  our  old  enactments  was  defended  with  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  generosity  of  sentiment  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  which  had  not  previously  existed.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
reserved  to  that  monarch  to  place  those  enactments  in  new  peril,  hy  the 
novel  usage  of  opposing  to  them  the  despotic  assumptions  of  the  old 
Soman  law. 

The  commerce  of  England  in  this  age,  notwithstanding  the  impediments 
placed  in  its  way  hy  the  ignorance  or  cupidity  of  the  go- 
vernment, continued  to  increase.  Towards  the  close  of  o™™e«»»  . 
Elizaheth's  reign,  the  customs  were  farmed  at  50,000/.  annually.  In 
1613  the  total  of  this  branch  of  revenue  exceeded  148,000/.,  and  in 
1622  it  amounted  to  more  than  160,000/.  In  1613  the  customs  from 
the  exports  excejsded  those  from  the  imports  by  about  one-third.  In 
1622  complaints  respecting  the  decline  of  trade  had  become  loud  and 
general ;  and  not  without  an  apparent  cause,  as  the  comparison  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  year  presents  a  balance  against  the  nation  of 
300,000/.  Several  causes  bad  contributed  to  this  result.  The  Dutch 
had  so  far  improved  their  woollen  manufactures,  as  to  compete  successfully 
with  our  merchants  in  the  foreign  markets.  :  This  staple  portion  of  our 
commerce  was  further  injured  by  disputes  which  arose  between  our  sepa* 
rate  traders  and  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers.  At  the  same 
time  our  almost  total  n^lect  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries,  while  the 
Dutch  were  occupying  themselves  in  such  undertakings  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  tended  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  the  naval  power  of  Holland, 
at  the  expense  of  England. 

All  the  more  important  branches  of  commerce  during  this  age  were 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  companies ;  and  these  chartered  bodies 
might  be  found,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  at  Bristol,  Southampton,  and  Exeter.  The  company  of  mer- 
chant-adventurers in  the  last  named  place  claimed  their  privilege  in  part 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  took  upon 
them  *'  to  use  the  science,  art,  and  mystery  of  merchandise."  But  a 
more  substantial  argument  in  such  cases  was  the  necessity  of  a  larger 

not  act  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament.  It  has  been  Justly  remarked, 
(£din.  Rev.  xl.  114.)  that  there  is,  indeed,  no  work  of  that  age,  which  contains  such 
large  and  profound  views  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  structure  of 
society,  aud  of  the  peculiar  hazards  to  which  the  monarch  would  then  be  exposed  by 
attempting  to  extend  his  prerogative.  Having  adverted  to  the  circumstances  which 
broke  down  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  he  says,  <*  thus  the  force  bv  which 
our  kings  in  former  times  were  troubled  is  vanished  away.  But  the  necessities  re- 
main. The  people,  therefore,  in  these  later  ages,  are  no  less  to  be  pleased  than 
the  peers  before  ;  for  as  the  latter  are  become  less,  so,  by  reason  of  the  training 
through  England,  the  commons  have  all  the  weapons  in  their  hands."  And  a  little 
after,  to  the  same  effect.  **  The  power  of  the  nobility  being  now  withered,  and  the 
power  of  the  people  in  the  flower,  the  care  to  content  them  would  not  be  neglected ; 
the  way  to  win  them  often  practised,  or  at  least  to  defend  them  from  oppression. 
The  motive  of  all  dangers  that  ever  this  monarchy  hath  undergone,  should  be  otfe* 
fully  heeded ;  for  this  maxim  hath  no  postern,  poiestai  humana  radicatur  in  vo- 
lvhtatibvs  bomucum^ — ^The  louroe  of  human  power  is  in  the  will  of  the  people* 
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capital  than  priyaie  adventuren  could  furnish.  During  the  reign  of 
James,  associations  of  this  nature  were  formed,  or  rerived,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  colonies  or  marts  in  Russia,  France,  the  Levant,  Newfound- 
land, Virginia,  (including  in  those  times  the  whole  of  English  America,) 
Western  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  We  have  seen  how  far  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  which  pervaded  these  enterprises,  was  extended  hj  the  vices 
i)i  the  government  to  our  domestic  trade,  every  kind  of  occupation  or 
manufacture  from  which  money  might  he  extorted  heing  brought  under 
royal  patents  fcnr  that  object 

It  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  that  the  privileged  bodies  wore 
strictly  joint-stock  companies,  though  before  the  close  of  this  reign  they 
had  generally  assumed  that  character.  The  profits  obtained  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  at  this,  juncture,  who  were  making  head 
rapidly  against  the  Portuguese,  were  such  as  to  yield  a  dividend  varying 
from  year  to  year  between  twenty  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  enterprise  of 
our  own  country  reduced  the  price  of  Indian  commodities  full  three-fourths 
to  the  English  consumer.  The  profits  of  this  trade  were  oi  course  great 
both  to  the  company  and  the  country.  The  export  of  less  than  40,000/. 
to  India  led  to  an  export  of  the  produce  of  that  country  from  England 
valued  at  more  than  five  times  that  amount.  The  heaviest  vessel  em* 
ployed  in  this  trade  in  1614,  was  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
tons.  The  vessels  employed  in  our  entire  commerce  were,  including 
great  and  small,  about  a  Uiousand,  but  it  was  matter  of  frequent  com- 
plaint that  our  coals,  and  other  productions,  were  carried  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  by  foreign  vessels. 

Pacific  as  was  the  reign  of  James,  the  English  ships  of  war  increased 
under  that  monarch  to  double  the  number  left  him  by  his  predecessor, 
though  even  yet  they  were  little  more  than  twenty.  In  1623  the  in- 
terest of  money  in  England  was  reduced  by  law  from  ten  to  eight  per 
cent.  By  a  law  passed  twenty  years  before,  the  exportation  of  com  was 
forbidden  when  below  1/.  6*.  Bd.  per  quarter.  This  law  restricted  the 
exportation  of  other  grain  afler  the  same  manner.  The  tonnage  and 
poundage,  of  which  so  much  mention  is  made  in  this  period  of  our  history, 
consisted, — the  former  of  a  payment  of  so  much  per  ton  on  the  wine  im- 
ported, and  the  latter,  of  one  shilling  on  every  twenty  shillings'  worth  of 
goods  exported  or  imported,  with  exceptions  as  to  a  few  specified  articles. 

In  1608  James  was  induced  to  make  an  experiment  with  regard  to 
the  staple  nf  our  commerce, — woollen  cloths,  which  should  be  noticed  in 
this  place^  as  showing  the  still  imperfect  state  of  our  manufacture  with 
respect  to  that  article,  and  also  the  great  evil  of  allowing  commercial  re- 
gulations to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  crown  or  of  its  ministers.  EngUsh 
artizans  manufactured  our  wool  into  cloth,  but  it  was  still  conveyed  to 
Holland  to  be  dressed  and  dyed.  James  Ustened  to  a  merchant  who  pro- 
posed that  the  dressing  and  dyeing  should  be  done  at  home,  and  that 
England  should  no  longer  allow  herself  to  be  despoiled  in  so  great  a  degree 
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of  the  fruit  of  her  lahoun  hy  Holland.  A  proclamation  was  accordingly 
issued,  which  prohihited  the  exportation  of  cloth  in  the  white,  as  it  was 
called ;  — a  measure  which  destroyed  the  existing  charter  of  the  merchant- 
adventiurers  in  regard  to  that  article,  and  which  was  so  much  resented  by 
the  Dutch  and  German  traders,  that  they  resolved  not  to  admit  the  new 
English  cloths  among  them  as  a  matter  of  merchandise.  Added  to  which, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  the 
English  dressing  and  dyeing  not  only  proved  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  much  more  expensive.  By  this  means  some  myriads  of  in- 
dustrious people  were  exposed  to  idleness  and  want,  aiM  the  English 
monarch,  whose  sole  object  was  to  create  a  monopoly  that  might  assist  in 
rendering  him  independent  of  parliament,  was  compelled,  by  degrees,  to 
abandon  his  scheme.  Every  channel  of  industry  was  hable  to  be  thus 
disturbed  by  these  royal  interferences,  and  these  were  in  fact  so  frequent, 
that  the  age  of  James  I.  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  reign  of 
proclamations  *. 

These  proclamations  were  issued  in  some  instances  against  eating  flesh 
during  lentt ;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the  stau  of  Lon- 
nobles  and  country  gentlemen  to  retire  from  the  capital,  that  ^on, 
the  good  order  and  hospitaUty  of  their  times  might  not  be  neglected  | ;  and 
more  frequently  to  secure  improvements  in  certain  parts  of  the  metropohs, 
and  to  regulate  the  number  and  quality  of  the  hoiises  that  might  be  erected 
within  its  walls  or  precincts.  It  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  the  third 
year  from  James's  accession,  St.  Gileses  in  the  Fields  was  still  a  village 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  an  Act  being  passed  in  that  year  requiring 
that  St.  Giles  and  Drury-lane  should  be  made  passable  by  being  paved. 
About  the  same  time,  the  distance  of  a  mile,  which  had  separated  between 
Westminster  and  the  city,  began  to  be  covered  with  decent  houses,  instead 
of  the  thatched  and  mud- walled  dwelhngs  which  had  hitherto  been  strewed 
over  the  space  since  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strand.  Another 
circumstance  which  bespoke  the  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the 
capital,  was  the  supplying  it  with  finesh  water  by  the  formation  of  the 
new  river,  traversing  a  course  of  fifty  miles,  and  crossed  by  more  than 
two  hundred  bridges.  This  great  work  was  completed  in  1609.  In 
1614  the  increase  of  the  hay,  horse,  and  cattle  fair  in  West  Smithfield 
made  it  necessary  that  the  surface  of  that  area  should  be  paved.  Of  the 
four  hundred  vessels  engaged  in  the  Newcastle  coal  trade,  two  hundred 
were  employed  in  supplying  the  capital.  James,  in  one  of  his  proclama- 
tions, required  all  houses  raised  within  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  built 
with  brick  or  stone, — the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  height  of  Uie  stories, 
and  the  form  of  the  windows  being  also  described ;  and  persons  neglecting 
these  instructions,  or  building  within  two  miles  of  the  city  gates  without 

*  The  whole  of  this  Mconnt  it  adopted  from  Andenoii*f  History  of  Commerce,  i. 
487— AOO.  il*  1— SO.  ed.  foUo. 
t  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  ii.  1,  10,  14,  15.  I  Ibid.,  i.  497.  ii.  18,  14. 
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Bpecial  permisBion,  were  threatened  with  such  censures  as  the  Star-Cham- 
ber  had  the  power  to  mflict.  The  principal  reasons  assigned  for  prohibiti- 
ons of  this  nature  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James  were^  the  fear  of  mortahty 
in  the  case  of  infectious  disorders,  the  probable  want  of  provisions  adequate 
to  the  support  of  so  great  a  miUtitude,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  a 
police  numerous  enough  to  detect  the  vicious,  or  to  put  down  insurrection. 
Hitherto  the  Thames  had  not  been  navigable  further  than  within  seven 
miles  of  Oxford.  I  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  that  remaining  extent 
was  made  thus  available,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  cities — the  state 
of  the  roads  being  such  as  to  make  land-carriage  very  tedious  and  costly  ^. 
These  facts,  relating  to  the  growing  importance  of  fhe  capital  are  intro- 
duced as  furnishing  the  most  certain  indication  with  regard  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  ministers  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  complaining  of  the  head  as  having  become  in  their  day 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  body  f ! 

From  the  state  of  commerce,  and  of  the  capital,  at  this  period,  we  pass 
to  notice  the  complexion  of  manners  in  the  court,  and  in 
^e^Couru*       ^®  nation  at  large.    With  respect  to  the  manners  of  the 
court,  there  was  much  in  the  sex,  and  still  more  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  sovereign,  which  served  to  impose  an  attention  to  decency 
and  decorum  on  the  persons  admitted  to  her  presence.    But  when  this 
check  was  removed,  the  frivolous  and  vicious  tendencies  among  the  rising 
members  of  not  a  few  leading  families,  which  had  been  with  difficulty 
restrained,  broke  forth  as  through  a  loosened  embankment.     James  was 
no  sooner  settled  in  his  new  dominions,  than  his  characteristic  fondness 
for  ease  and  indulgence  resumed  its  influence  over  him,  and  as  small  a 
p(n:tion  of  time  as  possible  was  given  to  the  cares  of  government.     The 
king  indeed  used  to  say  that  he  should  prefer  resigning  his  crown,  to 
being  greatly  burdened  with  such  solicitudes,  especially  while  his  health, 
which  was  in  fact  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  his  subjects,  required  ex- 
ercise and  relaxation.     Hence  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  or  the  sport  of 
the  cockpit,  formed  the  almost  daily  occupation  of  royalty ;  while  at  night 
the  court  presented  a  succession  of  costly  and  fantastic  spectacles,  partly 
in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  but  more,  perhaps,  with 
that  of  the  queen.    A  courtier,  in  the  year  of  his  majesty's  accession, 
writes  "  The  king  came  back  from  Royston  on  Saturday,  but  is  so  far 
from  being  wearied  or  satisfied  with  these  sports,  that  presently  afler  the 
holidays  he  makes  reckoning  to  be  there  again,  or,  as  some  say,  to  go 
further  towards  Lincolnshire,  to  a  place  called  Ancaster  Heath:    In  the 

*  Anderson^s  Hist.  Com.  i.  467, 469,  477, 491, 494, 498, 499 ;  ii.  1 , 1 7, 18,  W  aMi. 

t  *^  About  this  time  0605)  coaches  came  to  be  iu  general  use  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  London,  yet  hackney  coaches  in  London  streets  were  not  yet  known,  nor 
stage  coaches  to  and  from  the  country."  Ibid.,  i.  469.  "  In  1625,  hackney  coaches 
first  began  to  ply  in  London  streets,  or  rather  at  first  stood  ready  at  the  Inns  to  be 
called  for  as  they  were  wanted.**  ii.  20.  They  were  not  then  more  than  twenty  in 
number :  ten  years  later  they  had  increased  so  considnmbly,  that  Charles  thought 
proper  to  check  the  cnitom  by  proclamation* 
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mean  time  liere  is  great  proyimon  for  the  cockpit,  to  entertain  him  at 
home ;  and  of  mask  and  revels  against  the  marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herhert 
with  the  Lady  Susan  Vere,  which  is  to  he  celehrated  on  St.  John's  day. 
The  queen  hath  likewise  a  great  mask  in  hand  against  twelfth-tide,  for 
which  there  was  3000/.  delivered  a  month  ago*.''   In  these  masks  there 
were  many  indications  of  learning  and  genius,  and  sometimes  nearly  as 
many  of  indecency  and  had  taste,  though  their  sins  against  taste,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  less  those  of  individuals  than  of  the  times.   Theatrical 
performances  of  this  nature  had  never  been  so  much  in  fashion  as  daring 
this  reig^.     Jonson,  the  great  dramatist,  frequently  employed  himself  in 
composing  them.  .Their  want  of  all  natural  dramatic  interest,  and  of  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  dialogue,  except  as  sustained  by  a  few  profes- 
sional aasiatants,  was  supplied  in  some  measure  by  the  fabulous  and 
romantic  character  of  the  persons,  the  objects,  and  the  scenes  which  made 
up  the  courtly  spectacle.     Gods  and  goddesses  rose  from  the  deep,  or 
descended  from  the  skies ;    and  passed  and  repassed,  amid  the  scenic 
presentation  of  earth  or  heaven  in  pageant  'grandeur ;  and  in  these  ap- 
pearances sang  appropriate  songs,  or  gave  utterance  to  mythological  or 
allegorical  compliments.    The  parts  of  most  show,  but  requiring  the  least 
skill  to  perform,  were  sustained  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
who  not  unirequently  became  visible,  drawn  by  dolphins,  or  mermaids, 
or  commanding  the  services  of  winged  dragons.     Childish  as  we  may 
deem  these  representations,  it  is  evident  that  Jonson  laboured  in  the 
production  of  them  with  no  ordinary  pleasure.    The  great  object  of  the 
dramatist  on  these  occasions  was  to  construct,  on  some  historical  or  my- 
thological foundation,  a  slight  but  apposite  fable ;   to  enrich  it  for  the 
■elect,  with  allusions  drawn  from  the  most  recondite  sources ;  to  expound 
it  to  the  eye  by  symbols  of  learned  significance ;  and  to  impart  something 
of  the  classical  and  appropriate  to  the  music,  the  dances,  the  costly  and 
cumbrous  machinery,  the  various  decorations,  and  the  gorgeous  dresses, 
essential  to  these  studied  exhibitions  of  luxury  and  profusion.    And  to 
accomplish  this  seems  to  have  been  to  Jonson  rather  an  animating  exer- 
cise than  an  irksome  labour.    ^  The  march  of  his  heroic  verse  beneath 
the  double  weight  of  erudition  and  magnificence  is  imembarrassed  and 
stately,  while  the  dance  of  his  lyric  measure  is  festive,  light,  and  gracefid 
in  an  eminent  d^ee.     Strains  of  the  highest  poetry  of  which  the  muse 
of  Jonson  was  capable,  animate  his  masks,  while  their  number  and  their 
unfailing  variety  excite  not  only  admiration  but  wonder.    The  glowing 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  heroism  with  which  they  abound  reflect  still 
higher  honour  on  the  poet,  but  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  co- 
vert satire  on  the  manners  of  the  court,  for  which  this  Samson  of  learning 
was  compelled  to  perform  his  feats  of  agility  and  strength  f."     It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing,  however,  for  pretensions  to  heroic  virtue  on  the  stage 
to  be  in  some  d^ree  fashionable  amid  the  grossest  comiptiou  of  man- 

*  VThiwood,  il.,  41.         f  MiM  Aikeii*f  Coort  and  Character  of  James  I.,  1 209, 
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aers :— K)f  tkis  we  have  ample  proof  io  the  history  of  the  tragic  drama 
hoth  in  France  and  England. 

The  indecency  adverted  to,  aa  sometimes  connected  with  the  masks  of 
James  I.>  consisted  much  more  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  them,  than  in 
the  productions  themselves.  This  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  from  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  The  courtier  before  cited,  writes,  that  on  St. 
John's  day,  '^  the  court  was  great,  and  for  that  day  put  on  the  beat 
bravery."  The  occasion,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
lord  Herbert  with  the  lady  Susan  Vere.  The  mask  with  which  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  day  concluddi,  is  said  to  have  been  in  ^*  conceit  and  fashion  *' 
quite  in  keeping  with  them.  The  actors  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Samuel  Hays,  Sir  Thomas  Grermain,  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  Sir  John  Lee,  Sir  Richard  Preston,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bager. 
Whatever  this  performance  may  have  been  in  some  of  its  parts,  its  con- 
cluding scene  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  court  manners  on  such  occasions. 
"  There  was  no  small  loss  that  night,"  says  our  court  authority,  "  of 
chains  and  jewels ;  and  many  great  ladies  were  made  shorter  by  the 
skirt,  and  were  well  enough  served  that  they  could  keep  cut  no  better. 
The  presents  of  plate,  and  other  things  given  by  the  noblemen,  were 
valued  at  2500/.  But  what  made  it  a  good  marriage  was  a  gift  <^  the 
king's  of  500/.  land  for  the  lady's  jointure.  They  were  lodged  in  the 
council  chamber,  where  the  king  in  his  shirt  and  night-gown  gave  them, 
a  reveille  mo/tn,  before  they  were  up."  His  majesty  went  even  further^ 
but  we  have  followed  him  far  enough. 

The  same  writer,  describing  the  queen's  mask  on  twelfth-night,  remarks, 
"  There  was  a  great  engine  in  the  lower  end  of  the  room  which  had  mo- 
tion, and  in  it  were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  and  other  terrible  6shea, 
which  were  ridden  by  moors.  At  the  further  end  was  a  great  shell,  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  sloop,  wherein  were  four  seats ;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  queen 
with  my  lady  Bedford ;  on  the  rest  were  placed  the  ladies  Suffolk,  Darley, 
Rich,  Effingham,  Ann  Herbert,  Susan  Herbert,  Elizabeth  Howard, 
Walsingham,  and  Bevil.  Their  apparel  was  rich,  but  too  light  and 
courtezan-like  for  such  great  ones.  Instead  of  vizards,  their  faces  and 
arms  up  to  the  elbows  were  painted  black.  The  night's  work  was  con- 
cluded with  a  banquet  in  the  great  chamber,  which  was  so  furiously 
assaulted,  that  down  went  table  and  tresses  before  one  bit  was  touched  ^." 
Some  disorders  of  this  sort,  as  the  effect  of  intemperance,  of  a  fondness 
for  practical  jokes,  or  of  a  pure  love  of  mischief,  seems  to  have  been 
thought  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  these  holden  exhibitions* 

Our  best  account,  however,  of  these  amusements  is  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  John  Harrington.  "  In  compliance,"  he  writes,  "  with  your 
asking,  now  shall  you  accept  my  poor  account  of  rich  doings.  I  came 
here  a  day  or  two  before  the  Danish  king  came,  and  from  the  day 
he  did  come  until  this  hour,  I  have  been  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with 

«  Wiawood,  U.  41, 43»  44. 
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canouBal,  and  qxnrU  of  all  kinda.  ^  The  sporta  began  eaeh  day,  in  such 
manner^  and  such  sort,  as  had  well  nigh  persuaded  me  of  Mahomet'a 
paradiae.  We  had  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty,  as  would 
have  astonished  each  sober  beholder.  Our  feasts  were  magnificent,  and 
the  two  royal  guests  did  most  loyingly  embrace  each  other  at  table.  I 
think  the  Dane  has  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles,  for 
those  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion, 
and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and 
aie  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In  good  sooth,  the  parliament  did 
kindly  to  provide  his  majesty  so  seasonably  with  money,  for  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  good  living,  shows,  sights,  and  banquetings,  from  mom 
to  eve. 

*^  One  day,  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after  dinner,  the  representation 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  made; 
— or  I  may  better  say,  was  meant  to  have  been  made — before  their  ma- 
jeaties,  by  devise  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.    But  alas !   aa  all 
earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  pre- 
sentation hereof.    The  lady  who  played  the  queen's  part  carried  most 
precious  gifts  to  both  their  majesties,  but  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to 
the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  miyesty's  lap,  and  fell 
at  his  feet ;  though  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry 
and  confusion ; — cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean. 
Hia  majesty  then  got  up,  and  would  dance  with  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  but 
he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner 
chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with 
the  presents  of  the  queen,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  gannentS| 
such  as  wine,  cream,  beveridge,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters. 
The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters 
went  backward,  and  fell  down,  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers. 
Now  did  appear  in  rich  dress,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.    Hope  did  assay 
to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble,  that  she  withdrew, 
and  hoped  that  the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity.   Faith  was  then  alone, 
for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works,  and  left  the  court 
in  a  staggering  condition.     Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  her  sbter  had  committed ;  in  aome  sort  she 
made  obeisance,  and  brought  gifts,  but  said  she  would  return  home  again, 
as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not  already  given  his  majesty. 
She  then  returned  to  Faith  and  Hope,  who  were  both  sick  in  the  lower 
hall.     Next  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  by  a  strange  medley  of 
versification,  did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king.    But  Victory  did 
not  triumph  long,  for  after  much  lamentable  utterance  she  was  led  away 
like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  antechamber. 
Now  Peace  did  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but 
I  grieve  to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attend- 
ants^ and  much  contrary  to  her  semblancei  most  rudely  made  war  with 
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lier  oBtc  InnA,  and  laid  on  Oie  pates  of  tboK  idw  did  oppose  ber 
comiag.* 

Iliu  writer  expreases  his  wonder  at  these  piDceediDgB.  They  brooglit 
to  his  remembrance  the  pageantries  of  this  aort  whidi  had  their  place 
among  conrt  amnsements  in  the  days  of  Uk  late  queen,  and  in  which  he 
had  himself  sometimes  taken  a  part.  Bat  the  "  lack  trf"  good  4»der,  dis- 
aetkm,  and  sobriety  "  which  he  now  witnesaed.  were  a  novelty  to 'him 

I  have  passed  much  time,"  he  adds,  «in  aeeing  the  royal  sporte  of 
hontog  and  hawking,  where  the  manners  were  snch  as  made  one  devise 
the  beasts  were  pnrsuing  the  sober  recreation,  and  not  men  in  quest  of 
a«TCise  or  food.  I  wiD  now  in  good  sooth  deckre  to  you,  who  wUl  not 
bUb,  that  the  gunpowder  fright  is  gone  out  of  all  oar  heads,  and  we  are 
e»mg  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  Devil  was  contriving  every  man  diould 
bkiw  up  hmwelf  by  wild  riots,  excess,  u>d  devastation  of  time  and  tem- 
perance The  great  Uidies  go  weU  masked,  and  indeed  the  only  show  of 
Sa  ^^"^  "J"  """'""«  '^  countenance ;  but  alack !  they  meet 

at  ought  that  happens.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  is  overwhehned  in  pre- 
^Z.J^I^t'''^''^  ^'^  marvellously  please  both  king,  S. 
S^.rSf^,.^'''"?''«ood  speeches.   I  do  often  say,  but  nof alo^* 

woi^  «?r".K  r  "^  """''^  *••'  »"*°°»'  for  I  see  no  m«,  o; 
woman  either  that  can  now  command  himself  or  herself*  » 

DurZl^  ^e«:ription.  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  that  of  a  morbid 

n^Sr*  ?  "^  ~r"«^  '^"  ■  ""  '^^'^  *^V^  "d  l«bite  were 
in  nothing  ahen  from  the  usual  gaieties  of  a  court  -lor  was  ther^  T^ 

^22'"^-  ^"^'•"•'f  J«°"  towards  thewritTth^^rr^ra." 
*^^  him  to  look  on  the  English  court  at  this  thne  wSiT^  rf 

encouTagedTrf",i;;i*LT  "^T^^'  "^'^  '^'  ^«  »»*  ^7 

The  tem^Ln.  °^T       ^  ^  presence,  but  by  frequent  participation. 

to  the^^  If  "'"°"*'  ""**  "^•"^  «"»«».  """Je Mm  almost  iminribk 
we  hav^  in  tCff"r^el1n'7es;'^f ^^ T^t^a"^^^^ 

t^'  rar'"^  ^r^^^^  tr;r,actJ:n"wEh  r-ir^ 

^m  'rivt  M  ?  7"*  °'  '''*""^  constitution  makes  the  encou- 
^^^Z  ^".i*^*^^'""-""  by  a  Charles  II,  almost  excusaWe 
when  compared  with  the  same  conduct  in  a  James  I  In  brief  ih. 
leading  characteristics  of  the  English  court  undrr    he  fi«t  o5  ^l 

rel,g.on;-.nd  all  the.  trait,  in  the  c'om  resulted  Ho'TS  7^' 

♦  Nngae  AnUqua,  I  348—^0. 
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from  the  cliaracter  of  the  monarch.  There  were,  no  dmJtft,  excep- 
tions to  this  order  of  things,  but  they  were  mere  excepijm.  There  are 
incidentt  connected  with  the  divorce  of  the  connt^  of  A^sex,  and  her 
marriage  with  the  royal  favourite ;  and  with  the  manner  in  which  her  re- 
sentment, and  that  of  her  paramour  compsuHMed  the  murder  of  Overbury, 
which  show  that  the  depravity  of  the  ^Stiglish  court  at  this  period  was 
even  of  a  darker  complexion  than  anything  in  the  representations  we  have 
made  would  indicate.  The  perseverance  and  the  incaution  with  which 
that  atrocious  deed  was  accomplished,  discover  a  boldness,  and  a  stea- 
diness of  purpose  in  doing  wrong,  which  could  not  have  been  evinced, 
had  not  the  favourite  deemed  himself  a  person  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prevent  all  investigation,  and  had  not  the  instruments  of  his  evil  pur- 
poses shared  in  his  confidence  in  this  respect.  Bacon  and  Coke  saw  the 
matter  in  this  light,  and  laboured  for  the  conviction  of  these  **  wicked 
spirits  in  high  places,"  as  for  the  destruction  of  a  power  which  had  defied 
the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  Hence,  the  proneness  to  intoxication,  and  the 
idle  revelries  which  had  become  so  prevalent  in  the  court,  were  not  the 
only  oljects  of  imitation  beyond  its  limits*. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  society  in  the  metropolis  at  this  time 
may  be  perceived  in  the  nature  of  those  public  ordinaries,  state  of  man- 
which  now  became  common  in  the  city  and  its  neigh-  nen  aud  sod- 
bourhood.  Those  tables  were  soon  known  as  a  place  7  """"*«»• 
of  very  general  resort  to  persons  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  scenes  where  they  contributed  with  singular  success  to  de- 
prave each  other.  The  repast  in  those  places  was  too  generally  followed 
by  inebriation ;  in  this  state  the  less  suspecting  were  lured  to  the  board  of 
the  gamester,  and,  in  the  end,  often  became  victims  of  the  sharper  and  the 
money-lender,  perhaps  of  the  duellist.  Debauchery  of  every  description 
followed  in  the  train  of  these  evils.  In  such  schools  a  large  portion  of 
the  cavaliers  of  the  next  reign  were  formed  f.    It  is  amidst  the  growing 

*  Before  we  leave  the  English  ooart>  we  may  mention  here,  as  a  further  illiii- 
tratioa  of  its  state  of  manners  during  this  reign,  the  exploits  in  the  way  of  oonvi- 
Tiality  and  pageantry  which  gave  to  a  young  Scotsman  named  Hay,  afterwards, 
the  cnui  of  Carlisle,  so  mudi  celebrity,  llie  gaiety  and  eztraTa^;ance  of  tins 
person  made  him  a  sort  of  favourite  with  James,  soon  after  his  aooessiun.  Weldon 
tays  that  the  young  earl  spent  not  less  than  400,000/.  in  furnishing  magnifi- 
cent entertainments,  the  whole  of  which  sum  he  had  obtained  from  the  bounty 
of  the  sovereign,  p.  271.  And  this  person,  the  taste  and  expense  of  whose  suppers 
were  the  topic  of  remark  everywhere,  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  costliness 
and  elegance  of  his  wardrobe  and  equipage.  Wilson  says  that  one  of  his  meanest 
■nits  was  *'  so  fine  as  to  look  like  romance,  and  savour  rather  of  fancy  than  reality.** 
On  his  embassy  to  Holland,  he  paid  the  innkeepers  on  the  road  he  did  not  travel, 
tnppodng  they  might  have  made  preparations  for  the  possible  event  of  his  honouring 
them  with  his  presence ;  and  on  making  his  entry  into  the  French  capital,  his  horse 
was  shod  with  silver,  but  so  loosely,  that  at  each  curvet  the  noble  animal  cast  off 
his  slittering  shoes  in  the  view  of  the  spectators,  a  silversmith  being  at  hand  to 
^  take  others  out  of  a*  tawny  velvet  bag  and  tack  tibem  on,  to  last  until  he  should 
tome  to  another  occasion  to  prance  and  cast  them  off.'* — 153,  94. 

t  In  1620  the  licensing  of  the  gaming-houses  of  London  and  Westminster  was 
gnintsd  as  a  means  of  payment  to  Clement  Cottrdl,  groom-porter  of  the  king's 
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prevalence  of  sucli  manners  that  contemponAry  write»i^^-^dmm«e|vf«  up 
precisionists  ^^jeligion — begin  to  pablish  their  coqaplaintB  with  respeijC 
to  "  the  no^ous  ^bauchery  of  the  episcopal  clergy."  Already  the 
term  puritan  had  becOQie  a  designation  of  reproach  which  the  profligate 
were  pleased  to  cast  on  eve:^  appearance  of  conscientiousness,  whether 
relating  to  the  aflairs  of  this  wgrld  or  the  next.  ''  Under  that  term,'' 
says  Osbeme,  '^  were  comprehended,  not  only  those  toun^siok  IboU 
who  opposed  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  mede 
religion  an  umbrella  to  impiety,  but  such  as  out  of  mere  honesty  re* 
strained  the  vices  of  the  times  were  br&nded  with  this  title*  Neither 
was  any  being  charged  with  it,  though  of  the  best  relation,  tbougbt 
competent  to  preferment  in  church  or  commonwealth ;  which  made  the 
bad  glory  in  their  impiety,  and  such  as  had  not  an  extraordinary  mee^ 
sure  of  grace,  ashamed  of  any  outward  profession  of  sanctity.  Coiut 
sermons  were  fraught  with  bitter  invectives  against  these  people,  whom 
they  seated  far  nearer  the  confiues  of  hell  than  papists.  To  avoid  U>f 
imputation  of  puritanism — a  greater  sin  than  vice  in  the  way  of  prefer^ 
ment — our  divines,  for  the  generality,  did  sacrifice  more  time  to  Bacchus 
than  to  Minerva,  and  being  excelleot  company,  drew  the  most  ingenious 
laity  into  a  like  excess.*  " 

Dean  White,  who  was  no  puritan^  but  aprelatist  of  a  different  ord«r 
from  ^  the  generality,"  above  described  by  Osbeme,  addressed  himadf 
to  a  London  auditory  in  the  following  terms.  ^  No  sin  is  so  great,  but 
it  is  ampng  us,  and  the  greatest  sins  many  times  either  least  puniahedy 
or  not  at  all.  And  this  course  is  so  general,  that  he  begins  to  be^counted 
very  precise  that  will  not  swear  and  swagger  with  the  worst.  The  tor- 
rent of  these  things  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  manifestly  to  tend  to  the 
dissolution  of  society.  Three  things  maintain  society — religion,  justice, 
^d  order.  Religion  is  pitifully  violated  by  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy, 
and  horrible  profaneness.  Justice  is  destroyed  by  oppression,  rapme, 
bribery,  extortion,  and  partiality.  Government  and  order  are  pro&ned 
by  contention,  by  contemning  the  magistrate :  I  have  often  seen  th^ 
magistrate  faced  and  almost  brow-beaten,  as  he  hath  gone  by.  But  that 
due  observance  and  honour,  that,  by  baring  of  the  head,  bowing  the 
knee,  showing  awful  respect,  they  should  yield  to  the  public  magistrates 

iMmsehold.  The  grant  from  the  king  vrta  **  to  license  places  for  the  nse  of  cards, 
4iee,  bowling-alleys,  tennit-courtk,  and  such  like  diversions, — viz.  within  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  twenty-four  bowling-alleys ;  in 
Soathwark,  four ;  in  St.  Catherine's,  one ;  in  the  towns  of  Ijambeth  and  South- 
wark,  two;  in  8horeditch,  one; — and  in  every  other  burgh,  town,  village,  or 
bamlet,  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster,  one  bowling- 
alley.  Also  within  the  said  cities,  and  within  two  miles  thereof,  fourteen  tennis- 
courts.  And  to  keep  play  at  dice  and  cards,  forty  taverns,  or  ordinaries,  within 
the  same  limits."  All  this  his  majesty  states,  was  ^'  for  the  honest  and  reasonable 
recreation  of  good  and  civil  people,  who  for  their  quality  and  ability  may  lawfully 
use  the  games  of  bowling,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  tables,  nineholes,  or  any  other  game 
to  be  hereafter  invented.".— Eymer,  zrii.  236* 

•  Memoin,  440—448. 
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x$  fo  honorable  a  city»  I  have  seldom  seen."  The  preacher  complain^ 
also,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases^'of  the  excess  of  apparel.  ^'  The  walls  of 
Babylon,"  he  exclaims,  *'  might  be  kept  in  repair  for  as  little  cost  nn  our 
women  are;  when  a  lady's  head-dress  is  sometimes  as  rich  as  her  hus- 
band's rent-day."  The  men,  he  remarks,  were  in  this  respect  little 
better}  and  the  evil  was  altogether  so  desperate,  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  see  it  controlled.  As  to  drunkenness,  it  is  described  as  so  genera) 
*'  through  the  kingdom,"  that  the  Germans  were  Ukely  *'  to  lose  their 
charter  "  in  that  kind  of  indulgence  *. 

In  general,  these  pulpit  representations  should  not  be  applied  to  tb^ 
purposes  of  history  without  some  material  deductions.  But  in  this  instancf 
the  report  of  the  layman  from  his  study,  and  of  the  clerk  from  his  ros- 
trum, are  to  the  same  e£fect  Thus  this  same  Dr.  White  complains  of 
the  city  theatres  as  being  scenes  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  profanity  | 
— and  the  secretary  Winwood  at  the  same  time  writes,  "  The  player^ 
do  not  forbear  to  present  upon  their  stage  the  whole  course  of  this  pre*- 
sent  time,  not  sparing  either  king,  state,  or  religion,  in  so  great  ab- 
surdity, and  with  such  liberty,  that  any  would  be  afraid  to  hear  them  f.*' 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  perhaps  to  his  credit,  that  James  8houl4 
fo  far  have  permitted  this  license  X.  But  a  piece  called  Eastward  Hoe, 
produced  by  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston,  contained  a  satirical  pas- 
sage on  the  Scotch  residents  in  England,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
to  persons  about  the  sovereign,  that  the  authors  were  committed  ta 
prison  and  in  danger  of  losing  their  ears,  or  of  having  their  noses  slit  §. 
The  ft*ee  satirical  temper  of  the  drama  at  this  time  was,  in  part,  an 
effisct  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  re-acted  on  that  spirit,  upon  the  whole, 
with  advantage. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  incentives  of  the  theatre  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  excesses  of  those  bands  among  the  London  populace, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Roaring  Roys,  and  Roysters,  and  other  desig- 
nationa,  beset  the  streets  of  the  city  at  night,  assailing  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants, and  spreading  general  alarm.  But  so  much  of  turbulent  material 
was  there  in  the  capital,  and  so  manifestly  feeble  was  the  government, 

*  Works,  pp.  10,  24,  35.   ed.  1624. 

t  Winwood,  ii.  54. 

I  James*!  love  of  wit,  or  of  what  he  took  for  it,  had  soxnetbing  to  do  with  his  foru 
bearanoe  in  this  respect  Howell,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes,  that  the  king,  while 
listening  to  the  reading  of  an  abusive  satire  upon  hi^  court,  declared  once  and 
again,  that  the  author  should  '<  hang  for  it,''— bat  when  the  conchiding  oouplaC 

eanie> 

'*  Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  the  peers, 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears  !  " 
the  monarch  exclaimed,  *'  By  my  soul,  so  thou  shalt  for  me ;  thou  art  a  bitter,  bat 
tbou  art  a  witty  knave.*'—- Part  1.  Let.  30. 

§  Jonson*s  motlMr  is  svd  to  have  procured  poison  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it 
herself  and  administering  it  to  her  son  rather  than  see  him  subject  to  so  ignominious 
a  punishment.  But  James  had  too  much  respect  for  the  poet  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  would  proceed  to  such  extremities. 
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that  these  disgraceful  uproars  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  posnble 
attempts  to  suppress  them. 

While  the  lower  class  of  the  people  often  gave  vent  to  their  restless* 
ness  in  these  nightly  frays,  and  those  a  degree  above  them  did  the  same 
in  the  course  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  theatres,  professional  and  educated 
men  had  other  places  and  modes  of  expressing  their  humour  with  regard 
to  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  **  It  was  the  fashion  of  those  times,** 
says  Osbeme,  "  and  did  so  continue  till  these  (wherein  not  only  the 
mother,  but  her  daughter  are  ruined),  for  the  principal  gentry,  lords, 
courtiers,  and  men  of  all  professions,  not  merely  mechanics,  to  meet  in 
St.  Paul's  church  by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle  aisle  till  twelve, 
and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six.  During  which  time  some  discoursed 
of  business,  others  of  news.  There  happened  little  that  did  not  first  or 
last  arrive  here.  And  I  being  young,  and  wanting  a  more  advan- 
tageous employment,  did,  during  my  abode  in  London,  which  was  three 
fourths  of  the  year,  associate  myself  at  those  hours  with  the  choicest 
company  I  could  pick  out  among  such  as  I  found  most  inquisitive  after 
afiairs  of  state ;  who  being  then  myself  in  daily  attendance  upon  a  hope 
(though  a  rotten  one)  of  a  future  preferment,  I  appeared  the  more  con- 
siderable, being  as  ready  to  satisfy,  according  to  my  weak  abilities,  their 
curiosity,  as  theyVere  mine :  who,  out  of  a  candid  nature,  were  not  ordi- 
narily found  to  name  an  author,  easily  lost  in  such  a  concourse,  where 
his  own  report  was  not  seldom  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to  him  as 
news  by  another.  And  the  netvsniongersy  as  they  called  them,  did  not 
only  take  the  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but  the  most  intrinsic  actions 
of  the  state,  which  some  courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  this  society; 
among  whom,  divers  being  very  rich,  had  great  sums  owing  them  by 
such  as  stood  next  the  throne,  who  by  this  means  were  rendered  in  a 
manner  their  prisoners.*  " 

There  does  not  appear  therefore  to  have  been  any  want  of  interest  with 
regard  to  public  afiairs  in  any  class  of  people  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Nor  must  we  suppose  that  the  debasement  of  manners  was  such  as  to 
have  left  small  space  for  genuine  patriotism,  or  for  the  operation  of  that 
natural  sense  in  regard  to  what  is  wise  and  equitable  in  afiairs  of  govern- 
ment on  which  the  intelligent  few  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  country 
depend  for  the  success  of  their  plans. 

It  should  be  added,  before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  manners 
of  the  metropolis,  that  the  '*  London  Apprentice,"  and  the  fortune- 
teller, were  persons  of  much  notoriety  in  those  days ; — the  former  as 
being  ever  ready  to  join  with  his  fellows  in  an  enterprise  of  mischief; 
and  the  latter  as  a  functionary  whose  secrets  were  in  request  among  a 
large  class  of  every  portion  of  society,  from  the  peeress  down  to  the 
serving  maid.     .\irs.  Turner,  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  con* 

"»  Memoirf,  449, 450. 
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•equence  of  her  profeBuoiud  dealings  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  diviners  of  her  day.  Many  persons  from  the  circles  of 
fashion,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  present  in  their  carriages  to  witness  her 
end.  It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  red  coats,  as  they 
were  called,  whose  courage  saved  the  credit  of  the  parliament  army  at 
Edgehill,  consisted  mostly  of  men  who  had  passed  their  youth  in  London, 
and  whose  apprentice  frays  we  may  suppose  had  prepared  them,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  shock  of  a  graver  conflict 

In  the  country  there  was  doubtless  less  vice  than  in  London ;  but 
generally  there  was  also  less  intelligence,  and,  we  may  add.  Society  ia  the 
less  public  spirit    Eating,  drinking,  and  the  sporte  of  the      country, 
field,  formed  the  chief  occupations  of  not  a  few  among  the  gentry,  and 
the  dependents  of  such  men  would  not  aspire  to  any  thing  more  elevated. 
We  have  an  account  of  the  king's  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  uncle  and  godfather  to  the  subsequent  Protector,  which  pre- 
sents an  instructive  picture  of  the  sort  of  establishment  which  distin- 
guished this  class  of  Enghsh  gentlemen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.   It  is  related,  that  James,  on  his  way  from  Scotland, 
**  passed  in  state  to  Master  Oliver  Cromwell's  house,  where  his  majesty, 
and  all  his  followers,  with  all  comers  whatsoever,  had  such  entertainment 
as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  any  place  before  since  the  first  setting 
out  from  Scotland.    There  was  such  plenty  and  variety  of  meats,  such 
diversity  of  wines,  and  those  not  ri£f-ruff,  but  ever  the  best  of  the  kind, 
and  the  cellars  open  at  any  man's  pleasure.     And  if  it  were  so  common 
with  wine,  there  is  little  question  but  the  butteries  for  beer  and  ale  were 
more  common.     As  this  bounty  was  held  back  to  none  within  the  house, 
so,  for  such  poor  people  as  would  not  press  in,  there  were  open  beer- 
houses erected,  wherein  there  was  no  want  of  bread  and  beef  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poorest  creatures.     Neither  was  this  provision  for  the 
little  time  of  his  majesty's  stay,  but  it  was  made  ready  fourteen  days,  and 
after  his  highness's  departure  to  as  many  as  had  mind  of  it."  We  learn 
further,  that  on  parting  from  his  sovereign,  Master  Cromwell  presented 
him  with  a  choice  number  of  hawks,  hounds,  and  horses,  with  many  other 
proofs  of  loyalty ;  especially  a  large  gold  cup,  distributing  fifty  pounds 
as  a  farewell  token  among  his  followers.    This  generous  commoner  lived 
to  see  the  protectorate  of  his  godson,  but  never  deigned  to  solicit  his 
&vour ;  though  much  before  that  time  hb  jovial  habits  had  greatly 
diminished  his  inheritance  *. 

It  is  obvious  that  mansions  of  this  description  were  more  likely  to  be 
the  schools  of  cavaliers  than  of  roundheads,  and  in  fact,  it  was  in  such 
connexions  chiefly  that  Charles  found  those  chivalrous  untaught  senti- 
laents  of  loyalty  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  eo  protracted  a  warfare 
in  so  doubtful  a  cause.    The  nobility  at  this  time  were  few  in  number, 

*  Nicikols'f  Progresses,  III.  nbi  supra. 
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and  their  weight  in  society  was  email,  compared  with  that  of  tiie 
more  substantial  commoners.  There  are  facts  also  which  show  that 
among  those  commoners,  the  majority  were  more  restramed  in  ^e  matter 
of  Hnimal  indulgence,  and  more  discriminate  in  the  matter  of  loyalty, 
than  Milster  Oliver  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been.  When  in  Northamp- 
tonshire alone  we  find  some  **  three  or  four  score  gentlemen  "  signing  a 
petition  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  puritan  clergy,  well  knowing  how 
obnoxious  the  sufferers  were  to  his  majesty ;  and  when  we  find  in  erery 
parliament  and  session  of  this  reign  that  the  great  majority  in  the  com- 
mons consisted  of  men  who  were  not  to  be  either  menaced  or  inveigled 
into  a  neglect  of  popular  interests,  whether  as  relating  to  the  churdi 
or  the  state,  we  are  justified  in  looking  to  the  gentry  of  England  in  those 
times,  as  forming,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  portion  of  the  body  politic. 
We  have  said  nothing  with  respect  to  the  frivohty  and  corruption  of 
the  court,  that  is  not  borne  out  but  too  manifestly  by  facts ;  and  society, 
especially  in  the  capital,  became  seriously  tainted  by  its  complicated 
vices : — but  it  so  happened,  that  throughout  the  reign  of  James  I^  if  we 
except  what  is  indicated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house  of  par* 
liament^  the  impurities  of  the  social  state,  as  forming  the  most  patronized 
portion  of  it,  were  constantly  floating  on  the  surface,  and  accordingly 
appeat  to  be  much  more  considerable  as  compared  with  the  mass  than 
they  really  were.  There  was  an  under  cinrrent,  deep  and  powerful, 
with  which  these  light  and  filthy  properties  had  little  connexion.  This 
is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  charactn  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  to  parliament,  not  only  from  the  boroughs,  and  ciHts,  bat 
from  the  counties;  and  by  the  general  struggle  of  the  next  reign  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  which  those  men  were  the  unwearied  «dv(K 
cAtes.  For  this,  however,  the  people  were  indebted,  under  the  favour  of 
heaven,  to  themselves,  not  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

But  if  the  influence  of  the  court  was  so  far  limited  with  respect  to 
State  of  lite-  the  motals  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  less  gratifying 

rature.  to  perceive  that  there  were  circumstances  which  conferred 
a  similar  exemption  on  our  literature.  Not  that  this  matter,  any  more 
than  our  natural  sense  of  justice  and  moral  propriety,  was  without  its 
injuries  from  that  source.  The  great  fault  of  our  prose- compositions 
at  this  period  was  in  a  quaint  pedantic  mannerism : — while  in  our 
poetry,  these  blemishes  were  increased  by  an  aflbcted  adulatory  language 
in  reference  to  the  fair  and  the  powerful ;  and,  in  productions  for  the 
theatres,  by  a  frequent,  and  oflen,  it  would  seem,  a  studied  indecency. 
This  last  fault,  which  is  too  broadly  and  frequently  indulged  to  be  en- 
dured by  any  modem  auditory,  is  said  to  have  been  no  more  prominent 
than  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  play-goera;  m 
much  so,  that  pieces  by  authors  who  seem  most  censurable  on  tfii» 
account  are  reported  to  have  failed  8im{dy  im  consequence  of  their  not 
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iufBeiMily  adapted  to  the  pretailing  taste  for  grossness  and  ob- 
ioetiity.  Sfaakspeare)  though  by  no  means  innocent  in  tiiis  respect,  is 
nmch  less  ab*  offender  than  any  man  of  his  time;  but  it  seems  to  have 
required  All  his  genius  to  gain  for  him  impunity  in  so  far  refusing  td 
cater  for  such  appetites.  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact 
with  respect  to  the  eondition  of  a  large  portion  of  society  in  the  metro- 
polis is  too  oblriouB  to  need  pointing  out. 

Bat  admitting  these  grave  exceptions,  and  some  others  of  less  weight, 
there  remains  enough  in  the  productions  of  the  English  mind  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  age  of  Blizabeth  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  to  render  it  certain  that,  with  respect  to  the  achievements  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  this  is  the  brightest  period  in  our  history  as  a  people, — or, 
perfaapa,  in  the  history  of  any  people.     It  was  not  an  age  of  the  most 
mfiiied  taste,  nor  was  its  knowledge  so  extended,  or  in  all  tespects  so 
skilfaUy  exhibited  and  applied  as  in  later  times;  but  no  other  half 
teatary  had  done  so  much  to  discover  and  accumulate  those  preciouli 
iialeriab  mth  whkh  the  taste  and  the  reason  of  inan  were  meant  to  be 
conversant,  nor  so  tnuch^  in  fkct,  to  improve  those  faculties  themselves. 
The  momentous  freedom  eonfbrred  on  ^  human  mind  by  the  reforma- 
tion, the  sharp  collision  of  its  powers  immediately  consequent  on  that 
cveati  and  the  fashion  of  patronising  literary  men  which  obtahied  in 
the  eourt  of  Elizabeth,  were  among  the  moie  proximate  causes  of  this 
btilHant  era  in  eur  ht^ary  historyi    The  Worln  produced  during  this 
interval,  though  partaking  of  the  greatest  variety,  all  bear  a  sort  of  fafiiily 
iBBpresSy  and  intimate  the  operation  of  causes  at  once  prevalent  and 
powerful.     One  remarkable  feature  in  them  is,  that  whatever  their 
fuilte  may  be,  they  were  not  ^mselves  exotics,  but  almost  uniformly 
ehuracterlzed  by  an  untrammelled  freedom,  by  a  singular  fearlessness, 
and  by  a  larger  share  of  originality  than  ever  adorned  the  creations  Of  the 
hsmaa  spmU    For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  to  aid  the  minds  of  this 
period,  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  done  at  home,  and  that  a  tacit  agree- 
ment seems  to  have  been  formed  not  to  submit  to  vassalage  from  abroad. 
Sueh  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  France  under  Lewis  XIV.,  in  Rome 
during  Uie  reign  of  Augustus,  or  even  in  Greece  during  the  age  of  Peri*' 
des.     Before  the  day  of  that  munificent  statesman,  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  inspiration  of  Homer,  had  supplied  the  Athenians  with 
all  the  elements  of  their  ultimate  greatness.    The  interval  in  which  these 
natione  gave  existence  to  their  great  models  of  art  or  genius  was  in  eaeh 
instance  short — each  people  seeming  to  have  but  their  one  brief  season 
of  harvest,  which  neglected,  was  never  to  return.    But  in  our  own  cate 
the  harvest  season  was  not  only  short,  as  in  theirs,  but  it  seems  almost 
to  have  oome  wlthoat  its  seed  time,  as  though  the  iioil  had  only  needed 
to  be  slightly  disturb^,  in  order  to  send  forth  its  treasures  with  all  the 
spontaneottsness,  variety,  and  power  of  nature. 
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It  it  true,  the  languages  which  oontained  the  remaias  <rf  ancient 
learning  and  genius  were  commonly  and  assiduously  studied ;— Arat  it  is 
uotless  true,  that  the  works  of  those  ancients  were  fax  from  being  le- 
garded  as  afiording  the  only,  or  even  the  best  guides  to  excdknoe. 
There  was  a  buoyancy  in  this  spring  time  of  our  natiimal  faculties,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  which  prevented  sympathy  with  Tiews  that  have  so  often 
repressed  the  native  and  varied  powers  of  the  mind,  and  doomed  men  to 
be  mere  copyists  of  the  past,  who  might  have  created  models  for  the 
future.  The  dramatists  of  this  period  selected  their  materials  from  the 
ancients  or  the  modems  at  pleasure,  but  it  was  that,  in  their  luxuiioiis 
freedom,  they  might  fix  their  own  impress  upon  them:  Their  scenes 
might  be  placed  in  other  lands,  or  in  distant  times,  but  the  develope-' 
ment  of  those  scenes  is  generally  rather  native  than  alien, — the  pietme 
of  present  mannerB  more  than  of  the  past.  This  may  not  be  deemed 
creditable  to  their  learning  or  their  judgment,  but  it  proved  the  source 
of  much  in  the  character  of  their  works,  which  makes  them  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  us,  and  was  particularly  favourable  to  that  bokl 
originality,  which,  with  all  its  faulty  accompaniments,  places  them  in 
such  advantageous  contrast  with  works  of  the  same  description  in  a  later 
and  more  critical  age. 

Among  the  prose-writers  whose  productions  contribute  to  render  this 
period  so  illustrious  are  Sidney,  Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  with 
whom  it  commenced ;  and  Hall,  Hobbes,  Taylor,  and  Clarendon,  with 
whom  it  closed — all  men  whose  minds  were  formed  at  this  juncture, 
though  the  principal  works  of  some  of  them  did  not  appear  until  after- 
wards. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  this  age,  beginning  with  Spenser  and  ending 
with  Milton,  is  more  remarkable  than  its  prose.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  that  class  of  writers  who  are  known  under  the  name  of  our  **  old 
dramatists."  These  include  the  names  of  Green,  Marlow,  Lyly,  Legge, 
Lodge,  Shakspeare,  Daniel,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Chi^ 
man,  Middleton,  Jonson,  Field,  Dekker,  Webster,  F(H:d,  Rowley,  Mas- 
singer,  Suckling,  Heywood  Phillips,  and  Heminge,  not  to  mention 
others.  Now  the  stu^t  of  our  literature  who  shall  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  these  writers,  even  the  greatest  among  them,  must  not  come 
to  his  object  with  a  mind  pledged  to  admire  nothing  which  fails  to 
have  been  perfected  according  to  the  principles  of  a  later  criticism.  In 
these  works  he  will  find  the  most  elaborate  proofs  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, the  richest  fund  of  thought ;  sallies  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
sometimes  the  most  energetic,  and  sometimes  the  most  playful,  and  often 
the  most  dexterous  anatomy  of  ^the  human  heart,  and  of  its  workings; 
—but  all  this  he  must  expect  to  meet  in  connexion  with  many  things 
so  feeble  and  fimtastic  as  to  make  it  difficult  at  times  to  suppose  that  the 
one  and  the  other  proceeded  from  the  same  mind,  or  even  belonged  to  the 
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tame  age.  The  tratdkr  in  a  strange  land  tlioald  not  allow  what  ia 
atrange  to  unfit  him  for  peroeiviog  what  ia  excellent.  Nor  should  the 
Ueniahea  of  some  things  be  suffered  to  preyent  his  seeing  the  beauty  of 
others.  And  let  this  humaniaed  discrimination — a  compass  and  mel- 
lowness of  thought  of  this  sort,  be  brought  to  an  examinaticm  of  the 
works  now  adverted  to,  and  the  effect  must  be  a  large  amount  of  gra- 
tification and  improvement. 

England,  at  this  time,  had  no  school  erf  art;  and  her  science  existed 
in  embryo  rather  than  in  any  advanced  state.    From  the 
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acceaaion  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  the  patronage  of  sovereigns 
and  of  the  nobility  had  served  to  attract  foreign  artists  to  our  shores, 
and  to  diffuse  a  consideraUe  taste  for  painting.  Sir  Antonio  More 
visited  thb  country  for  the  practice  of  his  art  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  waa  foUowed  by  several  painters  of  talent  from  HoUand  and 
Flanders,  until  the  day  when  Rubens  and  Vandyke  were  so  much  em- 
^oyed  in  depicting  our  leading  men.  Elizabeth  diacovered  a  fondness 
for  the  possession  of  pictures,  and  was  surpassed  in  her  zesl  in  this  way 
by  lord  Buckhurst,  whose  collection  of  portraits,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
seen  at'.Knowle.  Music  also  was  deemed  an  important  branch  of 
general  education  with  both  sexes.  The  lessons  for  the  virginal  prac- 
tised by  Elizabeth  show  her  proficiency,  and  the  viol  de  gamba  might 
not  only  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  every  respectable  house,  but  often  hwd 
in  the  shop  of  the  barber,  who  fimnd  his  advantage  in  having  some  one 
to  amuse  his  guests  by  this  means.  A  music-sdler  in  London,^toward 
the  cUmc  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  dedication 
to  one  of  his  works  on  the  then  taste  for  music  in  the  capitaL  '*  Since 
1  first  began  to  keep  house  in  this  city,  it  has  been  no  small  comfort 
unto  me,  that  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  good 
account,  as  well  of  this  realm  as  of  foreign  nations,  have  taken  in  good 
part  such  entertainments  of  pleasure  as  my  poor  ability  waa  able  to 
afford  them,  both  by  the  exercise  of  music  didly  used  in  my  house,  and 
by  furnishing  them  with  books  of  that  kind,  yearly  sent  me  out  of  Italy 
and  other  places,  which  being  for  the  most  part  Italian  songs,  are,  finr 
sweetness  of  air,  very  well  liked  of  all,  but  nM>8t  in  account  with  them 
who  understand  the  language*.'* 

Architecture,  in  its  more  matured  state,  occupies  a  high  rank  among 
ornamental  arts,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  some  of  . 
the  most  important  branches  of  science.  Inigo  Jones  is 
almost  our  only  name  in  this  department  at  the  perk)d  under  review, 
and  of  him  it  is  not  a  little  to  say  that,  if  inferior  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  mathematical  and  general  knowledge,  and  in  native  expanse 
of  mind,  he  has  been  described  by  some  as  upon  the  whole  the  superior 
of  that  artist  in  taste,  and  as  more  of  an  architect  by  education,  and^ 
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^otigh  uoeqital,  he  wss  eetUinlj  ecpabk  of  impaiting  to  hk  ^forlu 
Mine  features  both  of  betnty  and  grandmtr*  His  prinotpal  works  ne 
seen  at  Greenwich,  in  ik»  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  in  the  hall  and 
chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  but  the  Watergate  at  York-bniUings  is  re^ 
gaided  as  his  most  beantifiil  production. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  sciences,  nearly  eyerything  reladng  to 
their  state  during  this  period  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 

Science.  ^^^  ^^  Bacon.  It  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  to  direct  the  scientific  mind,  not  only  of  his  country, 
but  of  ChriBtendom,  into  the  true  path  of  knowledge ;  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  men  fVom  metaphysical  abstraction  to  the  foots  of  nature ; 
and  in  this  manner  to  perform  the  two  most  important  senrices  that 
could  be  rendered  to  the  future  world  of  philosophy, — first,  by  indi- 
cating how  much  it  had  to  unlearn,  and  how  much  to  aeqUira;  and 
secondly,  by  pointing  out  the  method  in  which  the  one  process  and  the 
ether  might  be  successfully  conducted.  This  was  not  to  be  done,  ex- 
cept by  a  mind  well  informed  as  to  the  existing  state  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  one  which  might  furnish  from  the  stores  of  its  own 
intelligence  many  of  the  seeds  of  posittye  improvement.  But  the 
object  of  Bacon  was  less  to  effect  a  marked  progress  in  any  one  field  of 
inquiry,  than  to  show  how  the  whole  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to  exclude 
Ihe  thorn  and  the  briar,  and  to  make  the  soil  productive  in  a  hundred 
fold.  The  conclusions  admitted  into  the  Baconian  system  of  knowledge 
were  all  to  be  deduced  from  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  physical  mii- 
verse,  and  from  Aese  foots  selected  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  so  for 
examined  and  compared,  as  to  impart  to  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  the  character  of  certainty  and  law.  The  dependence, 
accordingly,  of  this  system  on  the  most  rigid  and  comprehensive  pro- 
eesaes  of  experiment  has  obtained  for  its  illustrious  author  the  title 
of  '^  the  Father  of  Experknental  Philosophy/'  Not  ^at  experiment— 
Ihe  examination  of  nature's  self— the  interrogating,  as  it  is  called,  of 
her  appearances,  had  been  hitherto  wholly  neglected.  The  name  of 
Roger  Bacon,  and  the  history  of  alchemy,  are  enough  to  show  the  con- 
W^rj;  and,  while  GaMleo  was  the  contemporary  of  our  great  country- 
man, Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Copernicus  were  among  his  predeces- 
aors;  and  Gilbert  had  investigated  the  laws  of  magnetism  upon  the 
purest  principles  of  rigorous  induction.  But,  unhappily,  the  ex- 
periments made  were,  generally  speaking,  so  isolated,  so  devoid  of 
oomprehensiveness  and  system;  and,  above  all,  the  metaphysics  of 
the  Schoolmen  were  allowed  to  dominate  so  injuriously  over  the 
whole  region  of  physical  things,  that  the  rays  of  truth  which  had 
been  elicited  by  this  means  were  too  oflen  made  to  do  the  office  of  the 
i^nii  fatk/uti  rather  than  any  better  service.  Hence  what  the  i^  of 
iMther  was  in  regard  to  our  vaUgioas  foith,  the  age  of  Bacon  was  in 
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regard  to  the  whole  domain  of  natural  science.  Both  had  their  pre- 
cursors, but  both  had  so  great  a  work  to  perform  as  to  be  justly  es- 
teemed the  parents  of  the  mighty  revolution  which  followed  them. 
Boyle,  Locke)  and  Newton^  have  their  place  among  the  illustrious  pro- 
geny of  our  great  scientific  reformer ;  while  on  the  continent,  the  pro- 
grese  of  the  human  intellect  during  the  two  most  enlightened  centuries 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  only  serred  to  render  it  certain  thai  the 
name  of  Bacon  will  never  cease  to  attraet  the  homage  of  eivihsed  hu- 
manity. 
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CHARLES   THE    FIRST. 
Chapter  T. 

Character  nf  Ghariei  I.  on  bif  aooeition— A  new  parliament— State  of  paitieiy  tibe 
lord^  the  oommonsy  court  party,  country  party>  induding  the  patriots  and  Puri- 
tans— Proceeding^  of  parliament — Petition  against  the  Catholics — Case  of  Dr. 
Montague — Cautious  temper  of  the  commons — The  recess — Proceedings  in  par- 
liament at  Oxford — Delays  of  the  commons— Impatience  of  the  king — Parliament 
dissolved— Conduct  of  tlie  king's  first  parliament  considered — Attack  on  Cadis — 
Disagreement  with  respect  to  the  Queen's  attendants— Negotiations  with  foretgn 
powers — ^Preparations  fat  assembling  a  second  parliament — Conduct  of  Charlea 
towards  Arundel  and  Bristol— Its  impolicy — The  Commons — Impeachment  of 

'   Buckingham — ^Parliament  dissolved — Nature  of  the  dispute  between  Charles  and 

r    the  Commons — Expedients  to  raise  money. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  while  prince  of  Wales  had  not  heen  such  ma 
Character  of  ^  render  him  in  any  respect  popular  previous  to  the  part 
Charles  on  his  which  he  took  with  Bucldngham  in  relation  to  the  Spanish 
accession.  match.  The  prince,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  fre- 
quent yritness  of  those  degrading  exhibitions  which  attached  so  much 
disgrace  to  the  private  life  of  his  father,  though  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
he  manifested  any  steady  disposition  towards  such  excesses.  There 
were  those  who  regarded  him  at  that  time  as  a  man  of  veracity  and 
uuderstanding,  and  who  looked  forward  with  much  hope  to  his  acces- 
sion. But  the  more  general  impression  with  regard  to  him  seems  to 
have  been  less  favourable.  The  French  ambassador,  Tillieres,  in  1621, 
describes  the  actions  of  the  heir-apparent  as  affording  hut  small  indica- 
tion of  a  virtuous  disposition,  and  states,  as  a  consequence,  that  he  was 
then  despised  and  hated  as  much  as  his  sister  was  honoured  and  beloved* 
In  the  following  year  the  same  person  ventures  to  predict  that  Uie  good 
qualities  which  tiie  friends  of  the  prince  attributed  to  him  would  be 
foimd  wanting  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  the  fact  of  his  having 
lived  to  such  an  age  without  giving  proof  of  anything  good  or  generous 
rendering  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  ere  long  become  addicted  to 
the  vices  of  his  father*.    Even  those  who  judged  more  favourably  com- 

*  Raumer,  ii.  261,  370,  371 .  Tillieres  also  intimates  that  "  passions  for  women" 
had  to  do  with  the  sudden  intimacy  which  arose  between  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  disgusting  scenes,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  m 
the  priTate  life  of  James,  Charles  is  described  as  a  party.  **  When  he  was  full  of 
sweet  wine  he  took  the  prince  of  Wales  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  lords  and  ladies, 
and  said  there  was  a  great  contention  between  the  prince  and  himself  as  to  which  of 
the  two  best  loved  the  marchioness  of  Buckingham.  After  haTing  recounted  all 
sorts  of  reasons  for  and  against,  he  drew  some  verses  from  his  'pocket,  which  the 
poet  Jonson  had  written  in  praise  of  the  marchioness,  then  read  some  others  of  his 
own  invention,  and  swore  he  would  stick  them  on  all  the  doors  of  his  house  to  show 
his  good  will.  •  •  .*>  What  follows  does  not  admit  of  transcription.  «HadI 
not  received  this  report  from  trustworthy  persons,*'  says  Tillieres,  **  I  should  have 
considered  it  impossible."  Ibid.  ii.  360,  26h 
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plained  of  the  coUness  which  eharacterised  hii  demeanour  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  sometimes  spoke  of  this  peculiarity  in  a  young  man  as  no 
good  omen  for  the  future.  But  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  opposing 
himself  to  the  alliance  with  Spain  was  so  acceptahle  to  the  people,  that 
they  were  at  once  disposed  to  acknowledge  whatever  was  good  in  him, 
and  even  to  invest  him  with  many  imaginary  excellencies.  And  whatever 
occasional  influence  the  impure  manners  of  James  may  have  had  on  the 
prince,  it  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  hoth  the  contemporaries 
and  the  opponents  of  the  new  monarch,  'that  the  English  court  on  his 
accession  underwent  a  marked  improvement,  not  only  becoming  more 
decoit  in  its  manners  and  correct  in  its  morals,  but  exhibiting  a  greats 
seriousness,  and  a  more  apparent  sincerity,  on  all  matters  having  any 
connexion  with  religion*. 

But  neither  the  recent  conduct  of  Charles,  nor  the  confidence  which 
the  people  are  generally  disposed  to  place  in  a  new  sovereign,  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  house  of  commons  to  forget  that  their  great  mission 
at  this  juncture  was  to  adopt  means  which  should  more  effectually  se- 
cure the  dominion  of  the  law  against  the  encroachments  of  the  preroga- 
tive, and  that  even  the  better  order  of  princes  were  not  often  found  to 
submit  to  such  restraints  without  reluctance.  Nor  was  Charles  long  in 
placing  it  beyond  doubt  that  his  temper  was  by  no  means  of  a  quality 
to  bow  with  readiness  to  such  restrictions.  We  learn  from  his  private 
correspondence  previous  to  this  time,  that  his  views  Mdth  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown  in  relation  to  pariiaments  were  very  much  those 
which  James  had  so  often  avowed.  In  the  judgment  of  the  prince^  the 
parliament  of  1624  would  have  no  ground  for  discontent  if  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  should  be  employed  to  interdict  that  assembly  from  all 
future  speaking  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  whether  as  relating  to  the  war 
or  the  marriage  t. 

But  coming  to  the  throne  with  the  intention  of  exercising  powers  of 
this  nature,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  determination  of 
Charles  to  burden  his  government  with  [all  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  a  war  with  Spain.  To  that  measure,  hi  consequence  of  giring 
himself  up  to  the  resentments  of  Buckingham,  the  monarch  was  more 
strongly  disposed  than  any  class  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  that,  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  he  must  necessarily  in- 
volve himself  in  large  expense ;  that  to  meet  this  expense  large  supplies 
from  parliament  would  be  indispensable;  and  that  this  dependence  on 
parliament  for  money  would  certainly  produce,  according  to  all  former 
experience,  a  collision  between  the  pretensions  of  the  commons  and  those 
of  the  crown.  Had  Charles  been  aware  of  this  natural  order  of  events, 
he  would  no  doubt,  by  guarding  against  it,  have  defierred,  perhaps  have 
prevented,  that  further  devdopemcnt  of  the  principles  of  English  liber^ 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  realized. 

•  Hemoirt  of  C<^  Hatdiintoo  J.  05*  f  HardwickeFsperSy  i.40f4ft7. 
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»  Tbi»  »oiiC8iM>»  of  a  P0W  •QVtnrign  r«quii«d  that  |i  aev  pyHiuwciU 
should  be  aiBtmbl^d ;  and  Charles,  confiding  in  tbote  who 
mentr^^**  ftwured  him  of  popularity,  and  of  sucoess  in  the  pUm 
whioh  now  engaged  hia  attention,  stated  hi»  financial  diffi- 
Ottlties  with  freedom,  and  called  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
lurnish  him  with  an  immediate  and  a  huge  supply.  The  present  houae 
of  commons  consisted  in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  persons  who  had 
ooQStituted  the  last,  but  it  was  not  strictly  the  same  body  which  bad 
eoncurred  with  the  resentment  of  Charles,  and  still  more  with  that  of 
8uc]dngham,  in  the  project  of  a  war  with  Spain.  Beside  the  alight 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  lower  houae, 
lime  had  been  afforded  for  calculating  the  probable  result  of  the  in* 
tended  hostilities,  and  for  inquiry  and  reflection  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  that  eagerness  to  plunge  into  them  which  was  manifested  by  Buck- 
ingham, and  hardly  less  by  Charles  himself.  But  in  the  mind  of  th« 
aoyereign  and  the  favourite  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  commons  of 
the  slightest  disposition  to  draw  back  would  only  operate  as  a  new  mo*- 
tive  to  perseverance,  nothing  being  in  a  greater  degree  mortifying  to 
th^  pride  end  resentment  than  to  appear  as  if  controlled  in  such  a 
natter  by  the  fickleness  or  ill  humour  of  a  popular  assembly. 

It  has  appeared,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1621  something  like  a 
State  of  regular  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  court  had  mani* 
partiet— the  fested  itself  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  well  as  in  the  corn- 
lords,  mens.  This  was  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
that  reign ;  and  indeed  we  meet  with  scarcely  anything  resembling  it 
while  the  sceptre  was  swayed  by  the  house  of  Tudor.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  temper  in  the  upper  house  at  this  time  resulted  in  part,  as  we 
have  before  explained,  from  the  meddling  arrogance  of  Buckingham, 
and  in  part  from  that  onward  spirit  of  the  times  which  forced  even  the 
most  sluggish-  minds,  and  those  least  disposed  to  innovation,  into  new 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  At  the  head  of  these  opposition  peers 
was  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  ten  proxies  at  his  command,  being 
only  three  less  than  were  understood  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  favou*> 
rite*.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  not  long  after  this  time  it  was 
resolved  that  no  peer  should  hold  more  than  two  proxies,  and  this  regu- 
lation is  still  in  force. 

But  it  is  to  the  lower  house  that  we  must  look  for  the  spirit  of  the 
The  commons,  country  at  this  crisis.  We  find  nothing  in  its  composition 
to  vrarrant  us  in  suspecting  that  any  pcHrtion  of  its  menibers 
had  an  intention  to  demolish  either  the  throne  or  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, or  to  detract  finom  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  glory  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  What  constituted  the  proper  dignity  of  a  monarchy, 
and  of  a  national  church,  was  matter  of  debate,  but  beyond  this  point 
the  controversy  had  not  at  present  extended. 

«  Lord^Joarnalt,lii.4ai. 
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The  Qourt  ptrty  conntted  of  peraont  who  8uppoct(»d  |b«  piet^apittii  of 
the  crown,  and  who  ia  mo»t  casM  were  content  to  follow 
the  advite  of  its  ministers.    But  many  of  those  pretensions     paAy?"^*  ' 
were  now  so  generally  questioned,  and  questioned  with  so 
much  warmth,  that  the  men  most  concerned  to  sustain  them  were  oblsg»d 
to  prose^i^te  their  object  with   some  conceahnent  and  indire^t^ewl. 
Som^  attempt,  inde^,  wits  made,  by  certain  individuals  who  had  pa#sefl 
moat  of  their  time  in  foreign  courts,  to  reconcile  their  countryman  to  an 
arbitrary  government  at  home  by  a  reference  to  the  wooden  shoe*  and 
coarse  U^xe  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  victims  abroad*    But  the  reeeptiofi 
given  to  these  oratorical  displays  was  such  as  to  make  them  of  slMNft 
duration*.    The  leaders  of  this  party  generally  pursued  a  wiser  course. 
They  would  not  be  described  ^  the  abettors  of  tyjranny  or  superstition. 
On  the  disputed  points  relating  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  goveror 
ment  they  were  careful  to  suggest  some  more  favourable  interpretation 
of  their  conduct,  insisting  that  the  difference  between  themselves  and 
their  opponents  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  wa^  comn^only  sup- 
posed, and  that  in  fact  it  had  respect  much  less  to  the  end  to  be  pursued 
than  to  the  mode  of  attaining  it.    Thus  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  their  attachment  to  it  was  not  less  than  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  communityy  though  they  were  certainly  disposed  to  look  with  less 
disaffection  than  their  opponents  on  many  ancient  usages  retained  in  the 
national  church;   and  with  regard  to  civil  government,  they  were 
really  anxious  that  it  should  be  guided  in  all  ordinary  cases  by  the 
known  provisions  of  the  law,  but  they  must  be  allowed  to  assert  that 
there  were  novel  and  extreme  cases,  for  which  neither  the  statutes  nor 
the  usages  of  the  realm  had  provided  any  adequate  remedy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  should  be  treated  was  left  by  the  constitution  to 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  and  its  advisers. 

The  country  party  listened  to  all  statements  of  this  description  with 
suapicion.    Such  language  was  r^arded  by  them  as  the 
cover  under  which  the  enemies  of  their  country  were  en-  p^y^indS- 
deavouring  to  perpetuate  every  sort  of  grievance  and  mis-  ing  the  Pun« 
rule,  there  being  scarcely  any  abuse,  either  in  the  church  **^'*^ 
(Mr  the  nation,  which  might  not  be  sheltered  under  such 
pretexts.     In  number,  this  party  greatly  exceeded  the  adherents  of  the 
court,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  attributing  the  more  moderate  and 
cautious  expressions  of  their  opponents  to  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  court  party  exhibited  Uttle 
perceptible  difference  of  opinion  on  any  subject,  the  coun- 
try party  consisted  of  two  great  divisions,  subsequently  J^^I}^ul  *" 
known  by  the  name  of  puritans  and  patriots.   The  former 
class  was  the  most  numerous,  but  the  latter  included  many  of  the  moit 
distinguished  men  of  the  age.     It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that 

*  Pari  Hist.  i.  905. 
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the  pttrioCie  party  was  dittingmBhed  from  the  paritanB  at  conmfftiiig  of 
men  who  were  little  concerned  with  r^^ard  to  the  religion  of  thehr 
country.  Among  its  'Readers  were  such  men  aa  sir  Edward  Coke«  air 
Rohert  Cotton,  and  the  learned  Selden,  with  whom  the  safety  of  protca- 
tantiam  was  inaeparahle  from  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  who  were  not 
less  decided  than  the  puritans  themsdvea  in  their  opposition  to  some  of 
the  established  superstitions,  and  especially  to  the  encroachmenta  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to 
this  time,  the  national  conflicts  and  domestic  struggles  of  Europe  had 
been  everywhere  connected  with  religion,  and,  in  most  instances,  were 
mainly  produced  by  it;  and  this  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
from  the  age  of  Charles  V.  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  has  ito  resem- 
blance in  our  own  annals  during  the  same  period.  Hence  the  horror 
of  popery,  which  some  writers  describe  as  the  ridiculous  attribute  of 
English  Puritanism,  was,  in  fa^t,  the  sentiment  of  protestant  Europe, 
and  one  which  influenced  the  patriota  in  common  with  the  puritans  in 
every  parliament  convened  by  Charles  I.  In  England,  and  in  neariy 
every  atate  of  Europe,  there  was  a  numerous  class  of  men  who  were  the 
opponents  of  popery  chiefly  because  they  viewed  it  as  hostile  to  civil 
flreedom  and  social  improvement ;  and  with  this  class  there  was  another, 
more  numerous  and  more  energetic,  who  would  have  crushed  the  pa- 
pacy as  a  power  which  invaded  the  conscience  and  destroyed  the  soul. 

In  this  country,  both  parties  regarded  the  possible  ascendency  of  the 
catholic  religion  as  inseparable  from  a  return  of  the  greatest  national  evils ; 
but  the  one  looked  principally  to  the  political  consequences  which  would 
be  attendant  on  such  ]an  event,  while  the  evils  which  it  would  inflict, 
as  well  on  the  religion,  as  on  the  political  constitution  of  the  country, 
were  never  absent  from  the  imagination  of  the  other.  We  may  deplore 
the  intolerance  of  our  ancestors  in  this  matter,  but  we  should  remember 
that  it  was  the  intolerance  of  the  cool  statesman  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
paasioned  religionist,  and  much  less  censurable  in  the  latter  character 
than  in  the  former.  The  d^;ree  of  our  opposition  to  an  evil  should  be 
regulated  by  our  perception  of  its  magnitude.  Those  worldly  reason- 
ings which  disposed  the  patriot  to  seek  the  destruction  of  popery,  had 
their  full  weight  with  the  puritan,  while  the  religious  motives,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  puritan,  were  superadded  to  those  reasonings,  were  the 
most  solemn  and  imperative  that  could  be  presented  to  the  human  mind. 
To  all  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  the  patriots  were  not  less  willing 
parties  than  the  puritans,  and  were  often  loudest  in  the  demand  for  their 
rigorous  enforcement 

The  defective  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  administered,  both  by 
Charles  and  his  predecessor,  is  often  adverted  to  by  their  advocates  as 
the  eflect  of  an  intelligent  forbearance  of  temper,  which  raised  them 
much  above  the  narrow  and  fretful  spirit  of  then:  times ;  but  no  one  can 
reflect  on  the  conduct  of  these  prinoea  towarda  the  puritans  without 
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perceiving  that  their  lenity  towards  the  catholics,  such  as  it  was,  must 
be  attributed  to  some  less  honourable  cause.  The  source  of  this  diffe- 
rence is  in  fact  sulEciently  plain.  The  catholics  were  regarded  by  the 
court  and  the  country  as  the  natural  allies  of  the  power  claimed  by  the 
crown ;  and  this  bias  on  their  part,  which  secured  them  milder  treat- 
tnent  from  the  government,  rendered  them  increasingly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  generally.  Toleration,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  was  far  from 
bemg  understood  by  any  party  at  this  period.  The  English  government, 
from  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  had  been  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  persecution,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  from  dispo- 
sition and  from  the  force  of  custom,  and  it  was  this  spirit  which  had 
done  most  towards  placing  that  government  in  its  present  difficulties. 
By  this  line  of  policy,  indeed,  it  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  cathohcs ;  but  it  had  greatly  strengthened  that  of  the 
puritans;  and  the  habit  of  resisting  ecclesiastical  oppression  which 
distinguished  the  puritans,  became  more  and  more  allied  with  a  ten- 
dency to  resist  oppression  in  every  form. 

The  great  objects  of  the  party,  which  now  derived  its  main  strength 
from  the  puritans,  were,  in  regard  to  religion,  to  secure  a  more  lenient 
treatment  of  the  puritan  clergy,  to  Hmit  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  extend  a  vigilant  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  EngHsh 
catholics ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  civil  constitution,  to  place  around  the 
persons  and  property  of  Englishmen  all  the  securities  afforded  them  by 
the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  realm,  and  to  make  such  provisions 
against  those  doubtful  or  extreme  cases,  which  had  been  so  long  the  pretext 
for  abuses,  as  might  serve  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  evils.  The 
present  house  of  commons  was  sufficiently  aware  that  the  control  of  the 
public  purse  belonged  to  them,  and  that  they  were  supported  ahke  by 
principle  and  precedent  in  making  the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  rights  a  condition  of  granting  suppHes  to  the  crown.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors  had  contributed,  quite 
as  much  as  their  valour,  towards  the  estabhshment  of  national  freedom ; 
and  the  means  which  had  so  much  conduced  to  its  existence  were  re- 
garded as  proper  to  be  employed  for  its  preservation  or  enlargement. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  new  parliament  was  to  appoint  a  day  of 
fasting  and  religious  exercises.  In  St.  Margaret's  church  p,oceedin«  of 
each  member  was  required  to  join  in  receiving  the  sacra-  parlimnent. 
ment.  By  this  time,  much  of  the  suspicion  relating  to  the  *^""®  ^^'  . 
probable  increase  of  the  catholic  religion,  which  had  been  called  forth 
by  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match,  was  excited  anew  by  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  and  her  attendants.  The  residence  of  Henrietta  was  in 
Somerset-house,  where  apartments  were  provided  for  her  chaplains  and  a 
fraternity  of  Capuchin  friars.  These  might  be  seen  parading  the  streets 
in  their  canonical  habits ;  many  priests  and  Jesuits  were  emboldened  to 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  court 
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was  known  to  be  crowded  with  the  professors  of  the  same  faith,  who 
would  be  sure  to  extenuate  whatever  might  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
persons  belonging  to  their  communion.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances  which  made  the  services  at  St  Margaret's  highly  appro- 
priate and  important  in  the  view  of  the  lower  house,  and  partaculariy  of 
the  puritans*. 

The  session,  accordingly,  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  a  petition  was 
Petition  drawn  up  which  caUed  upon  the  monarch  by  every  solemn 

BgtLiMt  catho-  consideration  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  recusants, 
jj?""J^  and  against  all  whom  they  concerned.     Dr.  Montague,  a 

court  divine,  had  given  much  umbrage  to  the  petitioners 
by  a  work  which  he  had  just  published,  the  object  of  which  was  not,  as 
his  apologists  affirm,  merely  to  inculcate  that  virtuous  catholics  might  be 
saved,  but  to  recommend  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and 
to  set  forth  their  opponents,  the  puritans,  as  a  people  *'  desiring  an  anar- 
chy," and  who  on  that  account  should  be  discountenanced  and  repressed. 
Such,  it  is  possible,  was  the  honest  conviction  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  not 
according  to  our  notions  of  justice  that  he  should  have  been  made  liable 
to  punishment  for  avowing  it.  But  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  with 
the  court,  and  its  exercise  with  reg^ard  to  the  works  which  it  suppressed 
and  those  which  it  sanctioned  was  subject  to  no  sort  of  control  except 
through  the  medium  of  parliament.  Hence  the  interference  of  the  house 
with  regard  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Montague  was  according  to  the 
usage  which  this  circumstance  had  rendered  both  frequent  and  neces- 
sary. If  such  compositions  were  suffered  to  multiply,  while  any  effective 
answer  to  them  would  be  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  give  it 
birth,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  great  national  evil.  The  lowo' 
house,  therefore,  determined  to  make  it  unquestionable  that  such  a  course 
was  not  to  be  pursued.  Montague  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  charged  with  contempt  of  the  house,  and  with  im- 
pugning the  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  The  delinquent  was 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  Charles  would  gladly  have  sheltered 
him  from  the  storm  which  his  meddling  zeal  had  raised  around  him. 
Indeed,  the  monarch  proceeded  so  fiar  as  to  indicate  what  his  dispositions 
were  on  the  matter,  but  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  dissemble  his 
resentment;  and  Montague  was  obhged  to  find  securities  for  his  appear^ 
ance  to  answer  the  charges  against  himf. 

In  this  proceeding  there  was  no  departure  from  established  usage ; 
Cautious  tem-  ^^'  ^^^  ^mt  cannot  be  said  of  their  conduct  in  granting 
per  of  the  the  duties  on  merchandise  at  the  ports,  called  tonnage 
common*.  ^^^  poundage,  for  a  single  year  only.  During  the  last 
two  centuries  this  branch  of  revenue  had  been  voted  to  each  sov^ 

*  RuihworUi,  i.  169,  171. 
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reign  on  his  accession  for  life;  and,  on  this  ground,  the  lords  re- 
jected the  bill  with  this  novel  limitation.  But  the  doubtful  policy  of  tht 
commons  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  hesitating  to  grant  the  required 
suppUes,  was  the  consequence  of  many  circumstances,  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  which  is  strictly  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conduct 
of  parties  at  this  juncture. 

Charles  had  opened  the  parliament  in  person.    He  was  careful  to 
state  that  the  intended  war  with  Spain  had  been  resolved  upon  with  the 
advice  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  now  looked  for  a  supply  of  all  the 
means  necessary  to  his  prosecuting  it  with  vigour.  He  assured  the  houses 
of  his  steady  attachment  to  the  national  faith^  notwithstanding  some 
malicious  rumours  to  the  contrary ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  a  re- 
gard to  their  personal  safety,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  which  was 
desolating  the  capital,  would  concur  with  his  own  manifest  necessities, 
in  disposing  them  to  make  it,  for  the  present,  their  chief  business  to 
tote  the  requisite  supplies.    This  argument  from  the  pestilence  was 
not  well  chosen,  for  the  suspicion  was  very  prevalent,  that  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  had  been  determined  principally  with  a  view  to 
restrict  the  business  of  the  session  to  the  mere  granting  of  money  with- 
out allowing  opportunity  for  any  further  inqidry  with  resptd  to  the 
causes  or  the  expediency  of  the  war,  or  with  regard  to  the  grievances 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint  and  investigation  in  the 
last  parliament.     The  commons  were  informed,  by  the  lord  keeper,  that 
fdlowing  the  advice  of  the  monarch,  they  would  be  allowed  to  re^assemble 
in  the  winter  for  as  long  a  time  as  might  be  required  to  settle  domestic 
afiairs.    In  this  manner  the  pohcy  of  the  court  had  succeeded  in  placing 
the  commons  in  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty :  to  vote  the  supplies 
iu  the  manner  required  would  be  to  commit  themselves  to  a  war,  of  the 
justice  and  policy  of  which  they  became  daily  more  and  more  doubtful, 
and  to  hazard  the  loss  of  any  fair  opportunity  for  proseeuting  some  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  conduct  of  Buckingham,  or  for  insisting  on  the 
proper  return  for  such  grants, — a  redress  of  grievances.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  refuse  the  aid  demanded  of  them  would  be  to  afford  their  ene- 
mies a  somewhat  plausible  ground  on  which  to  accuse  them  of  inconsis- 
tency, disafiection,  and  distrust.    The  commons  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  points  of  this  dilemma  by  steering  a  middle  eourse.    They  resumed 
the  matter  of  grievances  at  the  point  where  it  terminated  under  the  last 
parliament,  broached  several  popular  topics  of  complaint,  and,  as  '^  the 
first  fruits  of  their  bve  '*  to  the  new  monarch,  they  voted  the  supply  of 
two  subsidies,  about  140,000/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  immediate  de- 
mands, but  by  no  means  enough  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their  being 
soon  called  upon  for  further  aid.     Charles  spoke  of  the  present  grant  aa 
much  inferior  to  his  wants,  and  complained  of  an  attempt  that  had  been 
made  to  abolish  a  tax  which  the  late  king  had  laid  upon  wine,  but,  in 
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conclusion^  professed  to  regard  the  two  subsidies,  and  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  voted,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  afTection 
borne  to  him  by  his  subjects  *. 

At  the  request  of  both  houses,  a  recess  of  three  weeks  now  took  place 
Tlic  recess  pro-  ®"  account  of  the  pestilence.  The  parliament  assembled 
ceedingsatOx.  after  that  interval  at  Oxford,  and  was  there  informed  that 
ford.  August  1,  ^jjg  government  could  not  proceed  in  its  preparations  for  war 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  unless  aided  to  the  extent  of  two  more  sub- 
sidies and  two  fifteenths.  The  popular  leaders  refused  to  give  any  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  subject ;  and  to  the  reproach  of  having  forgotten 
their  pledge  to  support  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  if  he  should 
commence  a  war  with  Spain  they  replied,  that  to  this  time  war,  from 
some  mysterious  cause,  had  not  been  declared ;  that  hostilities  abroad  were 
not  80  to  occupy  their  mind,  as  to  divert  their  attention  from  domestic 
grievances ;  that  no  intimation  was  afforded  of  a  disposition  to  remove 
those  which  had  been  already  a  matter  of  complaint,  notwithstanding 
the  large  demand  which  was  now  made  on  the  property  of  the  sublet ; 
that  the  penal  laws  against  catholics,  instead  of  being  enforced  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  royal  promise,  had  just  now  been  dispensed  with  in  favour 
of  priests  who  were  capital  offenders ;  and  that  the  house  was  anxious 
to  know,  before  proceeding  further,  "  whether  the  duke  broke  not  the 
match  with  Spain  out  of  spleen  and  malice  to  the  condt^  Olivarez  ;'* 
whether  the  match  with  France  had  not  been  nogotiated  on  less  safe  and 
honourable  terms ;  and  whether  the  English  ships  employed  against  the 
protestant  cause  before  Rochelle  were  not  furnished  by  means  of  the 
subsidies  which  had  been  given  for  the  relief  of  the  Palatinate.  It  was 
reported  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  Conway  and  Coke,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  already  400,000/.  in  debt,  and  that  100,000/.  annually  would 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  proposed  hostilities.  But  the  present  demand 
of  the  government  was  reduced  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  200,000/.,  to  be 
paid  within  twelve  months ;  •  and  Buckingham,  in  his  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  even  spoke  of  20,000/.  as  an  amount  that  would  meet  present 
exigencies.  This,  however,  was  not  until  the  favourite,  despairing 
of  success  through  the  medium  of  parliament,  began  to  meditate  its 
dissolution ;  and  was  a  kind  of  retreat  which  tended  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion that  the  recent  applications  of  the  public  money  had  been  such  as 
not  to  allow  of  investigation.  This  instance  of  poHcy  indeed  was  turned 
i^inst  the  object  which  it  was  meant  to  serve,  for  it  was  said,  with  much 
apparent  propriety,  that  if  so  small  a  sum  would  prove  equal  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  crown,  there  could  be  no  occasion  at  present 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  from  matters  of  grievance  to  matters 
of  finance  t% 

•  Par].  Hist.  ii.  1— 7*    Commons*  Journiils,  July. 
\  Ibid.,  ii.  8—33.    RusUwonh,  i.  170— 189i  195. 
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The  new  feeling  of  confidence  in  Bockinghani,  which  was  called  forth 
in  the  first  moments  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  had  now  ij^Qgijah  ,hip8 
wholly  passed  away ;  and  this  return  of  the  old  impres-  emplojed  »- 
aion  concerning  him,  which  was  the  result  of  many  very  g*»n»*K*><^« 
natural  causes,  was  confirmed  hy  the  manner  in  which  his  name  became 
implicated  in  the  use  made  of  certain  ships  placed  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Pennington.     In  prospect  of  the  union  between  Charles  and 
Henrietta,  James  had  promised  the  French  king  the  loan  of  some  English 
vessels  to  be  employed  against  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean.    These 
vessels,  the  French  minister,  cardinal  Richehen,  endeavoured  to  press 
into  B  war  against  the  protestants  of  Rochelle;  and  in  this  measure, 
aided  by  the  determined  interference  of  Charles  and  the  Duke,  he  suc- 
oeedec^.     The  English  sailors,  however,  refused,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  man,  to  fight  against  Uieir  protestant  hrethren,  and  all  deserting 
their  ships,  returned  home,  giving  out  that  to  be  hanged  would  be  a  less 
evil  than  to  take  part  in  such  a  service.    The  parliament  at  Oxford  was 
apprised  of  these  proceedings,  and,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  was  ac- 
quainted with  various  circumstances  which  disclosed  that  the  monarch 
and  the  favourite,  contrary  to  the  cautiously-framed  treaties  of  the  late 
king  in  this  respect,  had  been  for  some  time  meditating  a  sinister  project 

of  this  sort  *. 

It  was  now  natural  to  ask  whether  the  house  was  to  be  duped  into  a 
war  against  the  protestant  rehgion  under  the  pretence  of  a  j>e]ityg  ;„  f\^^ 
war  against  its  great  enemy  the  king  of  Spain;   and  oommona— im- 
whether  the  hands,  which  had  proved  so  perfidious  in  the  fj*!!"*^ 
use  of  the  limited  means  entrusted  to  them,  should  be 
deemed  proper  to  conduct  hostilities  against  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe,  and  to  have  the  sole  control  of  the  resources  necessary  for  that 
object.     The  want  of  experience,  and,  to  observant  men,  the  want  of 
sincerity,  in  the  king,  added  to  the  want  both  of  capacity  and  principle 
in  Buckingham,  on  whom  almost  every  thing  in  such  a  case  would  de- 
pciMl,  concurred  to  make  men  deprecate  the  commencement  of  such  an 
enterprize  t*    The  house,  however,  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  protest 
against  the  measure,  but  chose  rather  to  discourage  it,  and  to  render  it 
almost  impracticable  by  delays,  and  by  limiting  its  supplies.     Its  first 
subject,  accordingly,  was  religion ;  the  second,  grievances ;  and  the  last, 
suppUes.    Charles,  finding  that  this  was  the  course  adopted,  informed 
the  commons  that  the  appearance  of  the  pestilence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  own  wants,  forbade  delay ;  that  if  they  should  forthwith  vote 
the  required  supply,  he  would  convene  them  again  at  Christmas  for  other 

•  Rush  worth,  \,  174 — 178,  322 — 334.  Clarendon  Papers,  il.  App.zzv.  Rymer, 
ZTiii.  209.    Prynne  His.  Work,  85. 

t  See  lord  Cromweirs  letter  to  the  duke,  in  Rntbworth,  i.  1 95,  which  showi 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  favourite  in  conductinpf  the  most  responsible  affairs  with 
out  consulting  any  one  was  regarded  by  many  as  likely  to  prove  hif  ruin.    The 
discontent  thus  produced  affected  ^^  the  best  sort}  if  not  all.'* 
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biuinMs;  but  shoold  they  cbooie  to  spend  thfeir  tine  in  friiideM  debates, 
refusing  him  in  this  the  first  request  he  had  made  to  them»  sudi  conduct 
would  oblige  him  to  show  them  that  he  was  concerned  icr  their  healths, 
though  they  might  themselves  be  negligent  of  that  matter.  The  hooae 
profMsed  its  willingness  to  furnish  the  aid  demanded,  but  still  spdoe  of 
some  preliminary  questions  which  required  to  be  adjusted,  and  Chaiks, 
ofiended  with  this  conduct^  declared  his  first  parliament  dissolved,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  its  sitting  at  Oxford  *. 

This  was  not  done,  however,  until  that  assembly,  whose  alleged  pur- 
Pariiament  simony  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  abuse,  had  voted 
diasolred,  the  almost  unprecedented  sum  of  500,000/.  to  the  uses  of 
Coaductof this  *^  government.  On  the  whole,  we  venture  to  desmbe 
parliament  the  conduct  of  this  much  calumniated  parliament  ^  wise 
considered.  |^  patriotic.  It  should  not  have  attempted  to  lay  any 
restriction  on  the  usual  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage ;— its  great  fault, 
however,  was  not  in  contributing  so  sparingly  and  so  reluctantly  to  the 
proposed  war,  but  in  not  protesting  decidedly  against  it  firom  the  time 
when  so  many  circumstances  concurred  to  show  the  impolicy  of  prose- 
cuting it.  False  delicacy,  arising  fipom  their  having  been  in  some  sort 
parties  to  the  measure,  and  still  more  the  eager  determination  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham  on  this  subject,  prevented  the  commons  from  doing 
this,  and  involved  them  in  perplexity  and  disputes  which  the  best  men 
amoDg  them  must  have  lamented,  but  which,  as  leading  to  the  further 
embarrassments  of  the  crown,  were  to  conduce,  in  the  chain  of  events,  to 
the  more  secure  and  enlarged  liberty  of  the  pec^le. 

Nearly  all  the;  l<nds  of  the  council  had  opposed  the  proposal  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.  But  the  step  was  urged  by  Buck* 
ingham,  and  his  influence  prevailed.  The  great  majority  of  the  council 
argued  that  the  king  would  soon  be  obliged  to  assemble  another  par^ 
liament,  which  would  prove  ^  a  swarm  out  of  the  same  hive,"  only  ren- 
dered less  manageable  by  the  irritation  which  the  abrupt  dissolution 
recommended  could  not  fail  to  excite  t>  Charles,  having  refused  to 
profit  by  this  just  representation  of  his  circumstances,  issued  writs  to 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  gentry,  calling  upon  them 
to  furnish  him  with  the  money  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  which  he  had  sought 
in  vain  from  the  late  house  of  commons  {.  We  have  seen  that  loans  of 
this  nature,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  were  not  unknown  before  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  an  expedient  which  was  at  all 
times  unpopular,  and  which  had  never  been  tolerated  except  on  the 
plea  of  such  emergency  as  did  not  allow  of  an  immediate  application  to 
parliament,  was  manifestly  no  precedent  for  a  sovereign  who  had  just 

*  Rushworth,  i.  190, 191.    Pari.  Uist.  iL  33—37. 
t  Hacket*t  Life  of  WilliamB,  part  ii.  p.  16—18.    Rushworth,  L  196. 

t  IbM.,  i.  19%  194. 
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dkmiaied  the  repnaeiUatives  of  the  people  that  he  might  empkij  hiov- 
self  in  raising  money  without  consulting  them. 

With  the  monej  obtained,  howeyer,  finom  these  sources,  from  some 
leading  catholics,  and  from  the  parliament,  Charles  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels,  besides  twenty  borrowed  from  "^^^n'^ij 
the  Dutch,  and  a  land  force  of  ten  thousand  men.    Much 
was  ^Lpected  by  the  court  from  tliis  fonnidable  armament.    But  the 
command,  instead  of  being  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  an  officer  of 
some  experience,  was  batowed  on  Tiscount  Wimbledon,  whose  only 
recommendation,  though  he  had  long  served  in  the  army  of  the  United 
Provinces,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  favour  of  Buckingham. 
Cadis  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack.     No  council  of  war  was  held 
until  the  fleet  came  within  sight  (tf  the  place,  and  then  such  different 
opinioDs  vrere  entertained,  that  the  shipping  in  the  bay,  which  might 
easily  have  been  smzed,  were  allowed  time  to  escape,  and  when  it  was 
at  length  determined  to  commence  the  attack  on  land,  the  drunkenness 
and  insubordination  which  soon  spread  among  the  soldiers  obliged  the 
commander  to  re-embark.     From  Cadia  the  fleet  proceeded  in  search  of 
a  rich  convoy,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Spanish  colonies.    But  after  an 
extended  cruise  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  passed  under  conceal- 
ment of  the  night.    Contagion  now  broke  out  in  one  of  the  ships. 
Wimbledon  thought  to  recover  the  sick  by  separating  them  from  ei^ 
other,  and  thus  spread  the  malady  through  the  whole  fleet,  which 
returned  covered  with  disgrace*.  Deo.  8. 

These  pubhc  disasters  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  heart  of 
Charles,  and  there  were  some  domestic  disquietudes  which 
aflected  him  hardly  less  about  this  time.    The  conditions  Disagreement 
of  his  marriage  with  Henrietta  were  now  found  to  be  at-  T*i  respect 

^  to  the  queen  8 

tended  with  many  evil  consequences.  These  conditions  attendant!, 
not  only  prevent^  his  executing  his  promise  to  enforce 
the  penal  laws  against  catholics,  but  had  surrounded  the  queen  with  an 
officious  multitude  of  persons  professing  the  cathohc  faith,  whose  in- 
fluence tended  very  much  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  should  have 
subsisted  between  herself  and  the  sovereign.  The  puritans  had  been 
loud  in  their  complaints  concerning  the  obtrusive  conduct  of  these 
strangers,  and  the  conduct  of  Charles  towards  the  queen's  attendants  has 
been  attributed  to  these  remonstrances,  and  not  to  any  personal  feeling 
of  his  own  on  the  subject.  But  there  are  letters  from  the  pen  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  which  show,  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  puritans  in  parlia- 
ment was  scarcely  more  annoying  to  him  than  that  of  the  catholics  in 
his  household.  These  he  accuses  of  plotting  with  his  subjects,  and  of 
fomenting  discontents  in  the  mind  of  Henrietta, — '*  few  or  none  of  her 

servants  being  free  from  this  last  ^fault  in  one  kind  or  other.''    His 

* 

•  Rathworth.  L  198— 197*   Cabala,  404—406.  Sydney  Papen,  ii.  883.  Rymer, 
xviLlSl. 
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eommand  accordingly  is,  that  arrangements  be  forthwith  made  for  their 
being  sent  back  to  France. 

When  remonstrance  was  made  against  this  proceeding  by  the  French 
ambassador,  a  body  of  commissioners  replied  by  exhibiting  a  series  of 
accusations  against  the  queen's  household,  to  the  effect  of  what  is  stated 
above  ;  and  they  add,  that  such  was  the  influence  of  these  persons  over 
her  majesty,  that  they  had  induced  her  to  relinquish  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  had  filled  her  with  a  dislike  of  ererything  English, 
and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  conduct  her  on  foot  in  penance  to 
Tyburn,  that  she  might  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  who 
had  perished  there  in  the  catholic  cause.  Most  of  these  particulars  the 
French  ambassador  denied,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  could  materially 
discredit  the  statement  of  his  opponents. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  marriage, 
that  Charles  succeeded  in  sending  these  troublesome  pec^le  away. 
This  circumstance  then  produced  serious  disagreement  between  the 
royal  pjEur ;  but,  through  the  intervention  of  the  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary from  the  French  court,  another  household  was  formed,  not  alto- 
gether unacceptable  to  the  queen,  and  much  less  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ing of  Charles  and  the  prepossessions  of  his  people.  From  this  time 
harmony  was  restored,  and  Henrietta  by  degrees  acquired  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  her  husband,  a  tolerable 
proof  that  the  previous  complaints  had  not  been  without  foundation  *. 

One  of  the  methods  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  on 
the  failure  of  the  expected  assistance  from  parliament. 
Negotiations    ^|^  iq  pledge  the  crown  plate  and  jewels.    It  was  cal- 
powers.  culated  that  800,000/.  might  be  obtained  from  this  source. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  Buckingham,  in  company  with 
the  earl  of  Holland,  late  lord  Kensington,  sailed  to  the  Hague,  a  treaty 
both  oflensive  and  defensive  having  been  already  concluded  with  the 
States.  The  duke  also  concluded  a  second  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  engaged  to  furnish  an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand  men 
on  condition  of  receiving  certain  monthly  subsidies,  partly  from  the  king 
of  England,  and  partly  from  the  United  Provinces.  From  the  Hague 
Buckingham  would  have  proceeded  to  Paris,  but  he  was  apprized,  by  a 
message  from  Richelieu,  that  his  presence  in  the  French  court  would 
not  be  permitted.  The  pride  of  the  English  favourite  was  deeply 
wounded  on  sevcial  accounts  by  this  commimication ;  but  sur  Dudley 
Carleton  was  despatched  in  his  place,  and  the  instructions  given  to  him, 
and  his  colleague  the  earl  of  Holland,  breathe  the  spirit  of  hostility 
which  was  ere  long  to  break  forth  into  action.  They  were  to  employ 
their  influence  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
French  monarch  and  his  protestant  subjects,  to  call  for  the  return  of 

•  Memoun  de  Baasoropierc,  ill.  145,  146,  285,  313.    Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  14. 
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certain  vessels  lent  to  the  French  govejfnment,  to  ascertain  by  secret 
means  the  strength  of  the  protestant  interest,  to  assure  its  adherents  of 
assistance  from  England  as  circumstanoes  should  demand,  and  to 
obtain  certain  information  as  to  the. force  which  the  hugonots  could 
bring  inco  the  field,  if  the  English  monarch  should  declare  war  against 
the  French  king  in  their  favour.  They  were  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
all  new  overtures  of  friendship,  and  to  conclude  nothing  of  that  nature 
without  further  instructions.  Richelieu  met  this  state  of  affairs  with 
his  osual  sagacity.  He  made  peace  with  the  French  protestants,  and 
not  only  promised  to  return  the  borrowed  vessels,  but  offered  to  send  an 
army  into  Germany  in  aid  of  the  Palatinate  in  conjunction  with 
England*. 

The  disgrace  which  befel  the  arms  of  the  country  while  these  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  served  only  to  augment  the  zeal 
of  the  English  monarch  and  of  the  favourite  in  behalf  of  Preparations 
the  war,  as  it  constituted  a  reproach  which  it  was  of  the  l^'Je^"^""^ 
utmost  importance  to  wipe  away.     But  to  repair  such  parliamant. 
losses  without  the  assistance  of  parliament  appeared  im- 
possible ;  and  the  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  manage  the  convening  of 
such  an  assembly  so  as  to  derive  the  necessary  supplies  *  through  that 
channel.     As  one  mode  of  preparing  to  meet  the  unwelcome  necessity 
which  circumstances  had  thus  forced  upon  him,  Charles  resolved,  though 
aware  of  the  charge  of  perfidy  that  would  be  urged  against  him  by  the 
French  court,  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  English  catholics  should 
be  put  into  partial  execution.    The  prescribed  fines  were  levied  on  many 
among  that  class  of  persons,  and  applied  in  aid  of  the  war ;  proclamations 
were  sent  forth  prohibiting  parents  and  guardians  from  placing  children 
in  seminaries  beyond  the  sea ;  all  catholic  recusants  were  required  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  five  miles  of  their 
home ;  and  all  catholic  priests  were  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  by 
a  day  mentioned  f-    By  these  proceedings  Charles  hoped  to  propitiate  the 
religious  feeling  of  a  large  class  of  his  subjects,  and  to  avoid  appearing 
before  the  new  parliament  as  a  prince  whose  word  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  king  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  upper  house,  to  the  function- 
aries of  the  government,  and  to  certain  means  which  were  expected  to  in- 
fluence the  composition  of  the  new  house  of  commons.    At  the  command 
of  the  sovereign  a  reconciliation  took  place,  at  least  in  appearance,  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Buckingham.   Williams,  the  lord  keeper, 
found  his  acknowledged  talents  insufficient  to  supply  his  want  of  prin- 
ciple, or  to  conceal  his  intrigues  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  man  with 
whom  it  became  him  to  act ;  and  the  great  seal  passed  from  his  hands  to 
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those  of  the  attorney-gmienl,  sir  Thomas  Coventry*.  Having  pro- 
vided thus  against  treachery  in  the  cabinet,  Charles  resorted  to  an  un- 
wise expedient  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  finrce  of  the  oppoeitioD 
expected  in  the  lower  house.  From  the  list  of  sherifb  for  the  coming 
year  he  struck  out  seven  names,  and,  in  their  place,  substituted  those  of 
seven  persons  who  in  the  last  parliament  had  become  conspicuouB  as 
the  opponents  of  Buckingham.  Persons  acting  as  sherifiiB  were  pre- 
cluded from  sitting  as  members  of  parliament,  but  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude such  men  as  Coke,  Wentworth,  Seymour,  and  Philips  from  the 
house  by  an  artifice  of  this  description  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  proclaim  the  disingenuous  and  arbitrary  temper  of  the  king,  and  to 
excite  the  strongest  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  whole  texture  of  his 
intended  policy.  Coke  endeavoured  to  counteract  this  manoeuvre,  by 
urging  legal  objections  to  the  sheriffs  oath ;  and  when  these  were  ob- 
viated, he  continued  to  insist,  that  though  a  sheriff  might  not  hold  a 
place  in  parliamtat  Ibr  tlie  county  of  which  he  was  sheriff,  he  might 
so  do  for  any  other,  and  he  accordingly  accepted  a  seat  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  The  difficulties  of  this  last  question,  however,  were  so 
many,  that  Coke  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  appear  in  his  place,  though, 
through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  he  retained  all  the  privileges  of  a 

member  t* 

Nor  was  it  enough  by  a  proceeding  of  this  nature  to  ensure  the  sus- 
picions and  resentment  of  the]  new  house  of  commons,  a 
ConducTof  ^    course  was  adopted  which  tended  to  excite  the  same  spirit 
Charles  in  the  Upper  house.    Arundel,  the  earl  marshal,  possessed 

SuT'dei  •— '  considerable  influence  in  that  assembly ;  he  was  known  as 
the  enemy  of  Buckingham,  and  had  six  proxies  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  removal  from  his  place  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  dimi- 
nish the  probable  opposition  to  the  favourite  among  the  peers,  and  a 
pretext  for  that  purpose  was  discovered.  It  happened  that  a  son  of  the 
earl  had  recently  married  a  lady  of  royal  blood  without  obtaining  the 
royal  license,  and  the  king,  availing  himselfof  some  arbitrary  precedents, 
committed  Arundel  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords  declared  this  arrest  <^  a 
peer  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  to  be  a  violation  of  their  privileges. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  controversy  thus  provoked  had  been  pro- 
tracted during  three  months  that  the  earl  marshal  was  allowed  to  resume 
his  place.  All  this  time  the  business  of  the  house  was  deferred,  and  so 
strong  was  the  fueling  which  had  grown  with  this  discussion,  that  when 
Arundel  made  his  appearance,  he  was  received,  even  in  that  grave  as- 
sembly, with  loud  acclamations  t* 
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There  was  alio  at  this  time  another  peer  who  had  luffiBred  much 
more  than  Arundel  from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles 
and  his  minion.  This  was  the  earl  of  Bristol.  This  no-  —and  BrittoL 
bleman  had  conducted  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
Spanish  match,  until  the  time  of  Buckingham's  appearance  at  Madrid, 
and  he  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  affairs  there  subsequent  to 
that  period.  He  was,  in  consequence,  possessed  of  secrets,  the  disclosure 
of  which  might  prove  not  a  little  injurioiu  to  the  character  of  the 
iavourite,  and  even  to  that  of  Charles  himself.  Since  Bristol's  return  to 
England,  two  parliaments  had  been  convened,  but  on  neither  of  those 
occasions  had  the  usual  writ  of  summons  been  sent  to  him.  During 
all  this  time,  indeed,  he  had  been  confined  by  royal  intimation  to  his 
residence  at  Sherbornei  and  those  who  sought  the  favours  of  the  court 
well  knew  that  their  being  suspected  of  holding  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  Bristol  would  be  fatal  to  their  object.  That  nobleman  now  ven- 
tured to  address  a  letter  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him  by  his  exclusion  from  that  assembly ;  and 
Charles  found  himself  obliged  to  issue  the  usual  writ  of  suiomons,  but 
with  that  document  which  required  the  earPs  presence  in  the  national 
council,  was  a  private  letter  from  the  king  which  forbade  his  appear- 
ance. Bristol  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  this  disingenuous  and  arbitrary 
treatment,  so  long  as  there  was  any  fair  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
resist  it  with  success.  In  a  second  communication,  he  apprised  the 
lords  of  his  having  now  received  his  proper  summons  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  demand  that  the  unconstitutional  letter 
of  the  monarch  which  had  accompanied  that  summons  should  be  read 
in  the  house — that  being  a  matter  which  concerned  ihenij  no  less  than 
himself;  and  he  further  claimed  the  right  to  appear  in  his  place,  that 
he  might  accuse  the  duke  of  Buckingham  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Buckingham  endeavoured  to  parry  May  1. 
this  bold  thrust  of  his  adversary,  by  charging  him,  before 
the  same  assembly,  with  the 'guilt  of  treason.  But  the  house,  while 
it  determined  that  the  accusation  against  Bristol  should  be  first  dealt 
with,  resolved  that  the  testimony  of  Bristol  with  regard  to  the  duke 
should  uot  be  afiected  by  the  charges  which  the  favourite  had  now  pre- 
ferred against  him*. 

In  the  accusation  against  Buckingham,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
conspired  with  Qondomar,  the  Spanirii  ambassador,  to  produce  a  false 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Charles  in  relation  to  Spain,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  led  to  visit  that  kingdom,  and  that  before  his  marriage  he 
might  be  led  to  renounce  his  protestant  creed.  He  was  also  charged 
with  having  been  so  openly  dissolute  while  at  Madrid  as  to  make  him- 
self a  disgrace  to  his  country ; — the  disgust  excited  by  his  conduct  in 

*  Lords'  JoumflU,  687— «78>  pomm.; 
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that  respect  having  led  the  ministers  of  Philip  to  refuse  treating  with 
him.  His  subsequent  opposition  to  the  Spanish  treaty  was  described  as 
arising  altogether  from  the  resentment  which  he  felt  on  this  account,  his 
passions  having  taught  him  to  violate  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour, 
and  to  practise  deception  both  on  the  prince  and  the  nation.  We  know 
not  what  reply  the  favourite  made  to  these  charges :  it  is  probable  that 
its  unsatisfactory  nature,  particularly  on  some  of  the  points  last-men- 
tioned, is  the  reason  of  its  not  appearing  in  the  Journals,  where  we  find 
the  defence  as  well  as  the  accusation  of  Bristol  The  earl  was  said  to 
have  represented  Spain  as  sincere  when  it  was  not  so ;  to  have  concurred, 
indirectly,  with  those  who  wished  the  prince  to  adopt  a  popish  creed ; 
to  have  exceeded  his  instructions  in  his  zeal  to  bring  about  the  marriage ; 
and  to  have  asserted  a  statement  to  be  false  which  he  knew  the  king 
had  declared  to  be  true.  Bristol  soon  returned  nn  answer  to  these 
charges  which  satisfied  his  judges,  and  which  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  conduct*. 

The  earl  complained  that  the  facts  alleged  in  several  of  the  articles 
exhibited  against  him  were  such  as  rested  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  sovereign,  and  petitioned  the  house  to  take  into  consider- 
ation of  what  consequence  such  a  precedent  might  be,  and  humbly  to 
move  his  majesty  to  withdraw  so  much  of  the  accusation  as  depended 
on  himself.  The  house  submitted  two  questions  on  this  point  to  the 
judges,  which,  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  they  declined  to 

answer  f. 

It  was  from  the  lords  only  that  the  king  could  derive  the  support 

indispensable  to  him  in  the  peremptory  course  which  it  was 
Impolicy  of  i,|g  intention  to  pursue  toward  the  commons.  But  there 
ceedings.  '^^^  much  in  these  attacks  on  the  pride  of  the  upper  house 

that  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  deprive  him  of 
such  aid — their  direct  effect  being  to  show  the  importance  of  placing 
some  effectual  check  on  the  irregular  temper  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
folly  of  leaving  any  great  matter  to  a  mind  of  such  limited  discretion. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  facts  which  will  occur  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
mind  of  Charles  was  as  little  competent  to  the  wise  administration  of  an 
arbitrary  as  of  a  free  government.  In  the  case  both  of  Arundel  and 
Bristol,  the  conduct  of  the  lords  convicted  the  monarch  of  oppression, 
and  of  oppression  in  such  a  form  as  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  an 
assembly  which  was  far  from  being  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
popular  principles. 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  against  Arundel,  Charles  found 

himself  almost  alone  in  the  contest  which  awaited  him 
The  Commons,  with  the  new  house  of  commons.     One  of  the  first  objects 

of  that  body  was  to  appoint  a  committee  which  should 
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report   concerning  the  state  of  religion,  much  having  been  said  about 
the  increase  of  popery,  and  on  the  importance  of  more  vigorous  efforts 
to  diminish  its  influence.     The  committees  on  secular  grievances  also 
made  their  complaint,  which  related  particularly  to  the  evils  of  purvey- 
ance,  to  instances  in  which  duties  had  been  imposed  on  merchandise 
without  authority  of  parliament,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  lord  treasurer 
in  collecting  the  impost  called  tonnage  and  poundage  without  waiting 
for  the  further  sanction  of  that  authority.     Charles  witnessed  the  delay 
occasioned  by  inquiries  and  discussions  on  matters  of  this  nature  with 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  admonished  the  house  that  his  wants  were 
pressing.     Three  subsidies,  and  three  fifteenths,  making 
about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  promised — a      March  27. 
liberal  supply  according  to  what  was  usual  iu  those  times. 
But  much  as  the  king  would  have  been  gratified  by  obtaining  such  a 
sum,  he  declined  it  the  moment  a  redress  of  grievances  was  mentioned 
as  a  condition  of  the  grant.    The  demand  now  made  upon  the  house 
was,  that  the  sum  named  should  be  forthwith  voted,  that  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  it,  and  without  the  obnoxious  appendage  concerning 
grievances.     Should  this  advice  be  disregarded,  it  would,  ere  long,  '*  be 
worse  for  themselves."     The  commons  listened  with   commendable 
patience  to  this  tone  of  address  from  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  echo  of 
it  firom  his  ministers,  and  even  promised  another  subsidy. 

But  before  the  bill  which  would  have  placed  so  large  a  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown  was  finally  passed,  a  numerous  party  in 
the  house  had  determined  to  impeach  the  duke  of  Bucking-  Impeachment 
ham,  as  the  principal  occasion  of  the  bad  government  im^,    ^J^^ 
which,  as  they  contended,  had  so  long  afflicted  the  nation. 
Every  one  knew  that  if  the  proposed  sum  were  first  voted,  Charles  would 
he  far  from  permitting  the  parliament  to  continue  its  sitting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  such  a  prosecution ;   and  indeed  the  king  no  sooner 
heard  the  rumour  of  this  intention,  than  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
house,  declaring  that  none  of  his  servants  were  to  be  questioned  by  its 
authority,  much  less  such  as  were  near  his  person.     It  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  Charles  to  have  avowed  a  maxim  that  could  have  made  it 
more  imperative  on  the  lovers  of  their  country  to  regard  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  government  with  the  greatest  suspicion.    Happily,  the 
impeachments  of  Bacon  and  of  Middlesex  were  too  recent  to  be  forgotten, 
and  this  attempt  to  elude  the  force  of  those  valuable  precedents  only 
served  to  stimulate  to  the  zeal  of  the  patriots.    The  entertaining  of  this 
project  called  forth  haughty  reprimands  from  the  monarch,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  existence  of  the  commons  as  a  legislative 
body  was  a  matter  purely  of  royal  sufierance.    The  commons  on  their 
part  declared  it  to  be  *'  the  ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and 
usage  of  parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  all  persons,  of  what 
degree  soever,  found  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  in  abusing  the 
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power  and  trast  committed  to  tbem  by  the  sovereign ;'' — and  that  com- 
mon fame  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  proceeding  in  such  cases. 

Buckingham  was  accordingly  impeached  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
charged  him  with  having  united  in  himself,  and  frequently  purchased, 
the  most  lucrative  offices ;  with  having  seized  a  French  ship  for  his  own 
gain,  and  thereby  provoked  the  king  of  France  to  make  injurioua  re- 
prisals on  English  traders ;  with  having  obtained  10,000/.  by  illegal 
means  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  with  having  compelled 
English  ships  to  serve  against  the  French  protestants. 

Against  these  and  some  other  charges  Buckingham  made  an  elabo- 
rate defence,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  sir  Nidiolas  Hyde. 
Its  substance  was,  that  some  of  the  accusations  were  founded  in  mistake, 
and  that  others  related  to  acts  which,  if  unconstitutional,  were  not  so 
much  his  own,  as  those  of  the  judges,  or  of  the  monarch.  With  regard 
to  the  fact  that  English  vessels  had  been  forced  into  the  service  against 
the  French  protestants,  the  favourite  affirmed  that  he  could  sufficiently 
exculpate  himself  on  that  matter,  but  that  there  were  reasons  of  state 
which  forbade  his  attempting  it ; — he  observed,  however,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ships  against  any  other  foe  than  the  Genoese  was  ccm- 
trary  to  his  intention,  and  an  act  of  treachery  resting  wholly  on  the 
French  king, — a  statement  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false. 
This  defence,  defective  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  produced  some  im- 
pression in  the  duke's  favour. 

The  impeachment  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  commons  by  sir 
John  Eliot  and  sir  Dudley  Digges,  under  the  name  of  managers.  In 
the  midst  of  the  proceedings  both  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
charge  of  having  insinuated  that  the  monarch  had  conspired  with  Buck- 
ingham to  shorten  the  days  of  the  late  king.  It  had  been  said  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  that  the  duke  had  given  James  medicines  during 
his  illness  vrithout  consulting  his  physicians;  and  as  thirty-six  lords 
declared  that  this  was  the  sum  of  the  obnoxious  statements  made  in 
their  hearing,  and  as  the  commons  refused  to  proceed  with  any  business 
until  the  imprisoned  managers  were  liberated,  Charles,  professing  him- 
self mistaken,  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  places  *. 

One  of  the  articles  against  the  duke  related  to  the  number  of  offices 
which  he  had  assumed,  and  it  was  while  the  impeachment  which  in- 
cluded this  article  was  in  progress,  and  that  also  which  originated  with 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  that  Charles  exerted  his  authority  and  influence  to 
secure  the  election  of  Buckingham  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Much  opposition  was  shown  to  the  favourite 
in  this  instance,  particularly  by  the  younger  members  of  the  university, 
and  he  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  three  only.  The  opponents  of  the 
duke,  in  both  houses,  watched  these  {uroceedings  with  indignation,  and 

•  Pari.  Hilt.  99^190.    Boflhworth,  L  jmuim. 
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the  commons  came  to  a  yote  which  declared  them  to  be  an  insult  offsTed 
to  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  to  the  safi^uards  of  the  con- 
stitution *. 

But  the  passions  of  the  commons  were  not  more  disturbed  at  this 
moment  than  were  those  of  the  sovereign.     The  house  was     Parliament 
preparing  its  reply  to  Buckingham's  defence  when  the     dissolyed. 
rumour  spread  of  the  king's  intention  to  dissolve  the  par-      •'^"°®  ^^* 
liament.     It  was  hoped  that  remonstrance  might  prevent  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course,  but  the  commons  were  not  to  be  heard,  and  when  the 
lords  united  in  urging  the  king  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  few  days,  his  answer  was  "  Not  for  a  minute  t- " 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  step  was  to  rescue  Buckingham  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.     But  by  what  means  could  the 
monarch  expect  to  carry  on  the  government,  when,  not-  dispute  be- 
withstanding  his  poverty,  he  determined  thus  to  refuse  the  tween  Charles 
liberal  supply  offered  him  by  the  commons,  rather  than  listen  ^^ J     *^™' 
to  their  complaints  against  the  duke,  and  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances?     It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Charles  had  already  formed  the  resolution  to  govern  without  the  aid  of 
parliaments ; — and  the  pressure  of  his  wants  was  not,  perhaps,  viewed 
with  regret,  as  it  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  raising 
money  by  those  irregular  exercises  of  prerogative  which  were  deemed 
much  preferable  to  dependance  on  the  concurrence  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly ;  and  every  new  precedent  of  this  nature  would  be  something 
done  towards  establishing  the  power  of  the  crown  to  supply  its  wants  by 
such  means  |. 

The  situation  of  the  English  monarch  at  this  moment  was  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  dangen  His  apologists  describe  him  as  parting 
from  his  second  parliament  indignant  at  its  perfidy,  its  fickleness,  and 
ill  humour.  The  men,  it  is  said,  who  had  so  lately  extolled  the  duke, 
were  now  persecuting  him  with  the  greatest  hatred,  and  without  the 

*  Ibid.,  164 — 166.  The  favourite  at  thii  time  wa«  duke,  roarquii,  and  ear]  of 
Buckingham,  earl  of  Coventry,  viscount  Villiers,  baron  of  Whadden,  great  admiral 
of  England  and  Ireland,  general  governor  of  the  seas  and  ships  of  the  same,  lieu- 
tenant-general, admiral,  captain-general,  and  governor  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  and 
array,  &c. ;  master  of  the  horse,  lord  warden,  chancellor  and  admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  justice  in  eyre  of  the  forests  and  chases  on 
this  side  the  Trent,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  knight  of  the  garter,  privy 
councillor,  &c.  &c  &c  The  rapacity  of  Buckingham  kept  full  pace  with  hi«  love 
of  office. 

f  Pari.  Hist.,  190, 199.  On  the  day  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  Arundel  was  con- 
fined to  his  house,  and  Bristol  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  the  king's  order  ;  and  a 
remonstrance  which  the  Commons  had  prepared  to  present  against  the  threatened 
dissolution  was  burnt  in  obedience  to  a  royal  proclamation.  In  a  '*  declaration  ** 
issued  by  the  king,  purporting  to  be  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  dismissing  his 
parliament,  his  majesty  states  '*  that  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  royal  actions,  he  is 
not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  but  to  Ood  onlv,  whose  immediate  vicegerent 
he  is,"  though  there  may  be  oonsiderationa  making  it  expedient  to  do  to. 

t  See  the  Remonftranoe  of  the  Caimnon%  FarL  Hitt  S05. 
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appearance  of  any  sufficient  cause ;  tvhile  the  war  with  Spain,  which  had 
heen  so  strongly  urged  by  the  commons,  had  become  little  else  than  an 
artifice  to  involve  the  monarch  in  expense,  and  to  render  him  dependent 
on  their  pleasure.  But  this  representation  is  defective  and  inaccurate, 
and  adapted  to  produce  a  false  impression.  When  the  duke  spoke  of 
himself  as  partaking  of  the  national  enmity  against  Spain,  and  appeared 
to  adopt  those  liberal  principles  of  government  which  were  so  much 
valued  by  the  most  patriotic  members  of  the  commons,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that,  at  the  moment,  some  credit  should  have  been  given  to  him 
for  sincerity.  But  when  the  conduct  which  many  had  been  willing  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  a  new  feeling  of  patriotism,  was  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  result  of  his  spleen,  particularly  against  the  condt^  Oli- 
varez ;  and  when  the  favourite  was  every  where  found  to  be  the  same 
man — haughty,  tyrannical,  unprincipled,  and  altogether  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  the  nation — it  was  quite  as  little  surprising  that  the  old 
feeling  with  regard  to  him  should  return,  and  that  the  resentment  of 
his  enemies  should  be  increased  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fraud  which 
had  been  practised  upon  them. 

The  war  with  Spain,  also,  was  a  measure  which  had  been  urged  by 
the  commons  in  a  moment  of  peculiar  excitement,  and  under  impres- 
sions now  known  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  Oedse.  It  was  no  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  terminating  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Infanta, 
and  was  in  many  respects  undesirable.  But  Charles  had  no  sooner 
assembled  his  first  parliament  than  he  was  faithfully  apprized  of  the 
doubts  which  had  arisen  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
posed war,  and  was  sufficiently  assured  that  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  means  necessary  for  conducting  it  with  success  were  likely  to  be 
obtained  was  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  was  done  before  war  had 
been  declared.  But  since  that  time  the  king  had  chosen  to  become  the 
aggressor  by  an  attack  on  Cadiz:  and  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
ability  in  the  government  to  regulate  such  enterprizes,  which  that  affair 
had  rendered  manifest,  and  the  embarrassments  which  its  failure  had 
produced,  the  king  not  only  made  a  larger  demand  on  the  resources  of 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  submitted  to  an  English  parhament,  but 
insisted  on  compliance  with  it,  notwithstanding  his  determination  to 
pass  by  that  redress  of  grievances,  to  which  the  commons  appealed  as 
the  condition  on  which  they  were  willing  to  make  even  the  laige  g^nt 
proposed  to  them. 

By  this  time  it  was  no  secret  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that,  settled 
as  was  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  the  war  with  Spain  owed  its 
origin  and  continuance  much  more  to  the  feeling  of  the  English  monarch 
than  to  that  of  his  people :  and  as  everything  like  dependence  on  the 
subject  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Charles,  so  much  taken  from  the  pro- 
per dignity  of  the  sovereign,  his  pride  naturally  prompted  him  to  a 
prosecution  of  this  contest,  and  to  the  more  determined  prosecution  of 
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this  contest,  and  to  the  more  detennined  prosecution  of  it,  the  more 
it  was  opposed.  This  unhappy  prepossession  disposed  the  king  to 
•trmin  his  prerogatiTe  with  the  view  of  ohtaining  those  supplies 
from  other  sources  which  had  heen  withholden  by  parliament.  Nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  king's  first  or  second  parliament,  if  we  except 
the  attaching  a  limit  to  the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had 
not  been  the  practice  of  such  assemblies  under  James,  and  scarcely 
anything  for  which  much  older  precedents  might  not  have  been  pleaded ; 
but  enough  had  occurred  to  show  that  the  commons  were  resolved  not 
to  grant  the  public  money  without  obtaining  a  remedy  for  some  public 
abuses,  nor  without  some  security  for  its  being  wisely  and  justly  em- 
ployed,— and  Charles  resolved  to  set  them  at  defiance  rather  than  submit 
to  such  terms  *. 

The  single  year  to  which  the  commons  had  limited  their  vote  respect- 
ing the  duties  at  the  ports  was  now  closed :  but  those 
duties  continued  to  be  collected,  on  the  assumption  that  Jj^yem-^ 
the  commons  would  have  issued  their  consent,  as  a  matter  meat  to  raise 
of  course,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  sudden  dis-  ™<>n«y* 
solution  of  parliament.    The  crown  lands,  by  means  of  leases  and  com- 
positions, were  made  to  yield  a  considerable  supply;  and  the  fines 
imposed  on  Catholic  recusants  were  more  generally  exacted.  Privy  seals, 
to  obtain  the  loan  of  money  firom  the  nobility,  and  the  more  wealthy  com- 
moners, had  been  sent  forth  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  sum  expected  from  each  person.   This 
fixing  of  the  sum  was  regarded  as  an  unusual  stretch  of  power,  and  was 
an  undoubted  violation  of  the  statute  against  benevolences.    The  names 
also  of  those  who  refused  were  to  be  returned  to  the  council.   The  dissa- 
tisfaction occasioned  by  this  proceeding,  made  it  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  to  it ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  thing  attempted  was 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  though  the  subsidies  voted  by  the  com- 
mons had  not  been  finally  agreed  to  in  the  usual  form  of  a  bill,  it  would 
not  be  proper  on  that  account  to  refuse  to  pay  them.    But  when  this 
course  was  recommended  by  the  judges  to  some  five  thousand  citizens 
assembled  for  the  purpose  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  multitude  shouted 
**  A  parliament !  a  parliament !  else  no  subsidies !" — ^not  more  than  thirty 
persons  consenting,  and  those  were  all  ascertained  to  be  servants  of  the 
king.     The  men  of  Middlesex  were  convened  for  the  same  object,  but, 
having  heard  the  proposal,  separated  without  expressing  any  opinion  or 
determination  on  the  subject ;  the  men  of  Kent  also  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  legality  of  subsidies  was  a  question  with  which  they 
were  incompetent  to  meddle.    Charles  was  more  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  compel  several  of  the  seaports  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  for  the  protection  of  their  trade ;  and  Uie  lord-lieutenants  were 
required  to  train  the  militia  of  their  respective  counties,  and  to  be  pre- 

♦  Pari.  Hist,  194— 207. 
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pared  to  exert  ihemidfei  in  pi—erving  the  tmiqinlHty  ctf  the  Ungdoniy 
or  in  defending  it  in  case  <rf  inyinon.  With  theee  projecta  the  gofvm- 
ment  occupied  itself  dnring  fleveral  months  after  the  diasolutton  of  the 
pailiament!^* 


Chapter  IL 

ICifortaass  of  tiia  deetor— Hopes  of  the  com  U-gowsd  loan,  op|Hnlf»  conduct  ci 
the  government— liberty  of  the  subject  argued  before  ;the  Judges,  their  unoosir 
Btitutional  dedaion— War  with  France— Financial  <lifficultie8--Third  parliame&t 
— Charles  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a  free  government — Excitement  at  the  elec- 
tions— Meeting  of  parliament,  proceedings  in  the  Commoni— ^-Petition  of  Rlgrbt 
-^DiAcnlty  md  insincerity  of  the  king  respecting^  It— Perseverance  of  Ibe  Com- 
mons— The  royal  assentj  obtained — ^Further  measures  of  the  cemmoas — Parlia* 
ment  prorogued— Value  of  the  Pedtion  of  Right  to  the  cause  of  liberty— Fall  of 
Rochelle— Death  of  Buckingham— Meant  empbyed  to  corrupt  the  opponents  of 
the  court — ^Apostacy  of  Wentwqrth — ^Parliament — ^Religious  grievances — Case  of 
Man  waring — ^Rise  of  Laud — Object  of  his  party — Dispute  concerning  the  pow«r 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies — Increase  of  popery — Duplicity  of  Charles  re- 
specting the  printed  copies  of  the  Petition  of  Right— Dispats  with  the  commons 
— ^Proceedings  on  the  second  of  Msrdi— PsrliamsBt  dissolvad— Its  coadoot  oon- 
sidered. 

While  the  English  monarch  was  thus  employed  with  attempts  to  extri- 
Ifisfortnnes  of  cate  himself  from  his  domestic  difficulties,  the  catholic 
kir^^'^^fc^""  confederates  had  driven  the  elector  palatine  and  his 
^^,  friends  across  the  Elbe,  and  the  protestantism  of  Germany 

Sept.  1636.  seemed  to  be  menaced  with  destruction.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  popular  party  in  England  regarded  these  events  with 
sorrow  and  alarm ;  and  Charles  was  led  to  hope  that  this  passing  feeling 
might  be  so  directed  as  to  afibrd  him  some  relief  in  his  present  necea- 
stties.  By  the  men  of  most  reflection,  both  among  the  puritans  and 
patriots,  a  war  with  Spain  had  been  regarded  as  desirable  from  the  firat, 
principally  from  its  being  viewed  as  necessary  to  a  successf^il  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  the  elector,  and  in  defence  of  the  religious  faith, 
which,  together  with  the  liberties  of  mankind,  was  regarded  as  involved 
in  the  fortunes  of  that  prince.  TTie  court  party,  and  particularly 
the  court  cleigy,  sympathised  but  very  imperfectly  with  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  eontinent.  In  their  case,  however,  what  was  wanting  in 
seal  for  protestantism,  might  be  made  up  by  their  deference  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  while  the  ill  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the 
elector  might  possibly  be  so  employed  as  to  induce  the  two  great  parties 
to  act  together  in  support  of  those  measures  which  Charles  had  shown 
himself  determined,  for  the  present,  not  to  abandon. 

•  Mede*!  Letters,  July  22,  e/ irj.   Roshworth,  i.  417— 421.  Rymer,  xviii.  7--86, 
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In  this  liope  a  prockmatioii  was  iatned  wUeh  let  forth  tome  ci  the 
embarraaameiiti,  and  declared  the  good  intentions  of  the  ^^. . 
gorerument.  It  was  acknowledged  to  he  faig^j  proper, 
in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  soch  enterprises 
should  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  parliament,  hut  the  danger  at 
this  jnnctnre  was  said  to  he  peculiarly  urgent,  and  not  to  admit  of  so 
tedious  a  process.  The  plan  proposed  was  that  of  a  general  loan.  Therate 
of  the  last  subsidy  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  each  man's  property, 
and  the  assistance  required  was  to  he  about  four  subsidies  in  amount. 
It  was  carefblly  stated,  however,  that  the  money  thus  raised  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  tax,  but  strictly  as  a  loan,  and  to  be  repaid  from  the 
next  parliamentary  supply ;  and  while  the  king  endearoured  to  rouse 
the  bishops  and  the  people  generally,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ex- 
horted the  clergy  of  all  ranks  to  employ  their  diligence,  **  both  in  their 
preachingB  and  private  conferences,  to  stir  up  aU  sorts  of  people  to  ex* 
press  their  zeal  to  God  and  duty  to  the  king.**  The  commissioners 
chosen  to  conduct  this  dangerous  experiment  were  privately  instructed 
to  treat  with  each  man  alone ;  to  insist  in  all  cases  on  the  prescribed 
sum ;  to  examine  such  as  should  refuse  on  oath ;  to  demand  a  statemeHt 
of  the  motives  of  their  disobedience,  and  the  names  of  their  adrisers;  to 
enjoin  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  persons  delivering  such  information ; 
and  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  privy  council  concerning  all  persofeis 
who  should  persist  in  a  refusal*. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  monarch  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  favourite;  but  Buckingham  was  now  absent,  and  Oppressive 
Charles  appears  to  have  determined  on  making  it  evident  eontfoct  of  the 
that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  which  had  been  so  gene-  **^^*""**'** 
rally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  another  were  the  effect  of  his  own  in- 
clination. The  loan  proved  to  be  unpopular,  and  many  chose  rather  to 
brave  the  displeasure  of  the  government  than  to  concur  with  its  policy. 
Some  of  these  were  persons  in  humble  life,  who  found  their  punishment 
in  being  forced  from  their  homes  and  made  to  serve  in  the  army  or 
navy  ;  while  their  more  opulent  neighbours  were  called  before  the 
council  table,  and  from  that  lawless  tribunal  were  sent  to  some  dis- 
tant prison.  Several  gentlemen  thus  committed  added  to  their  first 
offence  by  suing  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  their  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, that  they  might  thus  obtain  the  protection  which  the  law,  if  allowed 
its  due  course,  would  have  afforded  them.  These  confessors  in  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  were  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet,  sir 
Walter  Earl,  sir  John  Heveningham,  and  sir  Edward  Hampden  f. 

*  Rashworth,  i.  417—426.    BibHotheca  Regia,  29S— 305.    Rymer/  xviil.  764, 
ess— 842.    Pari.  Hiit.ii.  907— SMyfOMMi. 

f  Strafforil  Ih^periy  L  96-^1*    Roshworth,  i.  4M* 
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It  appeared  that  the  commitment  of  these  persons  was  simply  by  order 
The  liberty  of  of  the  king  and  council,  and  without  any  mentian   of 
the  iuiyect       matters  laid  to  their  charge.    This  arbitrary  form  of  cxmi- 
JJfj^^^^**   mitment  was  declared  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisonera  to 
Not.  7— S7.    be  illegal,  and  their  liberation  was  demanded,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to  bail.    But  the  court  refused  in  both 
cases,  and  the  knights  were  returned  to  their  confinement.    This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  until  the  right  of  any  government  to  imprison  Eng- 
lishmen, except  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged  violation  of  the  law,  was 
argued  with  a  freedom  and  fullness  which  left  an  impression  on  the 
nation  with  regard  to  that  important  subject  that  no  subsequent  coune 
of  afiairs  has  been  foimd  sufficient  to  efface.    A  constitution  purporting 
to  give  the  power  of  making  laws  to  the  nation  is  a  mockery,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  shall  confer  on  the  government  the  right  to  create  ofiences 
without  regard  to  the  laws  so  made.     Our  protection  against  wrong,  not 
only  requires  that  the  power  of  legislation  should  be  vested  in  the  com- 
munity,' but  that  it  should  pertain  to  that  power  to  determine  what  acta 
may  or  may  not  be  visited  with  punishment.      The  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  ably  defended  in  this  instance  by  Noy  and  Selden.    Heath, 
the  attorney-general,  labomred  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  crown. 
It  was  not  denied  that  the  members  of  the  council,  in  virtue  of  their 
general  office  as  magistrates,  might  order  individuals  charged  with 
any  offence  against  the  law  into  custody.    But  it  was  argued  that  mem- 
bers of  council,  in  common  with  other  magistrates,  were  bound  to  assign 
a  lawful  cause  for  every  degree  of  restraint  laid  upon  the  person  of 
the  subject,  that  by  this  means  the  proper  authorities  might  be  en- 
abled to  determine  whether  the  parties   deprived  of    their   personal 
freedom  should  be  released,  admitted  to  bail,  or  otherwise  dealt  with. 
If  this  course  of  proceeding  was  not  what  the  law  required,  it  must 
follow  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  might  deprive  any  man  of  his 
liberty  at  pleaainre,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  might  appear  to  them 
expedient      It  was  argued  that,  as  a  protection  against  this  evil. 
Magna  Charta  had  provided,  that  '*  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or 
imprisoned,  except  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land;''  and  in  confirmation  of  this  memorable  provision,  a  series  of 
statutes  founded  upon  it  were  now  cited.    It  was  not  required  that 
the  process  of  a  rq^lar  indictment  should  precede  the  taking  of  an 
accused  party  into  custody,  but  merely  that  his  commitment  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  warrant  stating  its  cause.     It  was  also  shown  that 
no  coinmand  of  the  sovereign,  in  whatever  manner  issued*  could  justify 
the  imprisonment  of  a  subject,  the  only  authority  for  such  an  act,  known 
to  the  constitution,  being  the  seal  of  a  court.     Instances  were  adduced 
from  the  Tudor  reigns  of  persons  thus  imprisoned  by  the  privy  council, 
or  by  the  immediate  authority  of  the  crown,  but  who,  on  suing  for  their 
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writ,  were  released  or  admitted  to  baiL  It  was,  howeyer,  yery  wisely 
observed,  that  the  question,  after  all,  was  not  one  that  should  rest  on 
precedent,  **  but  upon  the  fundamental  laws  and  statutes  of  the  reidm, 
and  that  precedents,  though  they  look  one  way  or  the  other,  were  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  is  goyemed,*' 

In  opposing  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  liberty,  the  attorney- 
general  had  little  to  urge  except  what  was  grounded  on  the  sort  of  pre- 
cedent which  had  been  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  having  not  unfrequently  yiolated  these  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  arguments,  indeed,  usually  employed  to  justify  those  stretches  of 
the  prerogative  were  much  dwelt  upon,  but  the  statutes  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  dangerous  outbreaks  of  power  remained,  and  it  was  manifest 
from  these  proceedings  that  the  people  now  very  generally  demanded  that 
those  securities  which  the  patriotism  of  former  times  had  bequeathed  to 
them  should  not  only  exist  in  the  form  of  acknowledged  law,  but  be 
accounted  sacred,  so  as  not  to  be  invaded  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
under  any  pretext. 

But  the  time  to  urge  this  demand  with  success  had  not  arrived.    The 
decision  of  the  judges  in  this  case,  and  a  decision  pro-  unoonttitu- 
iiounced  after  much  dehberation,  was  in  substance  that  tional  deddoo 
whatever  the  men  of  past  times  may  have  done  to  secure  ^  nov'*27*** 
the  personal  freedom  of  their  descendants,  was  to  be  a  rule 
to  the  monarch  and  his  council  only  at  such  times  and  in  such  cases  as 
should  be  deemed  by  them  expedient.   When  the  government  demanded 
money,  however  illegally,  and  to  whatever  extent,  the  subject  was  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a  power  inherent  in  the  crown  which  would 
authorise  the  sovereign  to  punish  the  disobedient  with  indefinite  im* 
prisomnent*. 

Nor  was  impisonment,  or  the  forcing  of  the  conmion  people  into  the 
army  or  navy,  the  only  means  of  punishment  resorted  to  at  this  juncture. 
Sir  Peter  Hayman  refused  the  loan  exacted  from  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence found  himself  obliged  to  go  to  the  Palatinate  on  the  business  of 
the  crown ;  Glanvil,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  was  chaigeable  with  the 
same  offence,  and  made  to  accept  an  office  in  the  navy ;  while  many 
of  the  people  were  exposed  to  much  cost  and  outrage  in  having  the 
soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  Cadiz  expedition  quartered  upon 

themt. 

•  8uta  Trials,  iii.  1—234.  Ruahworth,  i.  4M— 462.  FtfL  Hist  H.  S46— 258. 
We  learn  from  a  MS.  letter  of  the  time  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  in  this 
case  tvere  heard  "  with  wonderful  applause,  even  with  shoutings  and  dapping  of 
hands,"  which  is  noticed  as  rery  unusual  on  such  occasions,  flsineian  MSS.  cited 
in  Forster's  Life  of  sir  John  Kliot. 

t  Pari  Hist.  ii.  256,  257.  Roshworth,  i.  418—420.  Strafford  Papers,  i.  40. 
Went  worth,  in  the  short  day  of  his  patriotism,  described  these  ''  companies  of 
guests*'  as  violating  the  wives  and  daughters  of  freemen  before  their  face,  and  the 
passage  in  Boshworth  is  to  thai  effect.    Pari,  llist.  i.  298. 
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The  diteontent  exci^d  by  these  proceedings  was  not  confined  to  tk 
puritui  or  patriot  parties,  but  extended  to  the  nation,  with  the  ezceptim 
of  a  few  unprincipled  courtiers,  and  that  portion  of  the  clergy  wk 
uaually  acted  with  them.  The  examples  from  the  past  usages  of 
government,  which  had  been  adduced  to  justify  such  exercises  of  powo, 
were  sure  to  be  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  ina{^dicabie  to  the 
present  state  of  affiurs.  They  were  manifest  irregularities,  resulting,  in 
most  cases,  from  exigencies  to  which  no  parallel  could  be  shown  in  die 
present  cnrcumstances  of  the  kii^dom.  In  the  worst  times,  th^  wck 
as  exceptions  to  the  usual  temper  of  the  government,  whUe  the  objot 
now  certainly  meditated  was  to  make  them  the  rule.  The  end  propoied 
was  nothing  less  than  the  substitution  of  a  systematic  in  the  place  of  in 
occasional  tyranny,—*  change  that  could  not  be  r^arded  without  slsm 
and  indignation,  except  by  the  weak  or  the  dishonest. 

Charles  was  disposed  to  pursue  this  unpopular  coarse  principally  hm 
Wsrwith  ^*  ^*"*  ^  numey;  and  his  want  of  money  was  tk 
France.  natural  result  of  his  determination  neither  to  relinqaiili 

the  war  nor  to  allow  the  C(mmiom  to  entertain  the  qnci- 
tion  of  grievances  before  proceeding  to  that  of  supplies  ;  and,  as  though 
anxious  to  increase  the  difficulties  which  had  led  him  to  adopt  such  as 
arbitrary  line  of  conduct,  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  English  mmuA 
resolved  ou  finding  occasion  for  a  war  with  France.     This  step,  m  com- 
mon with  so  many  of  the  same  impoHtic  description,  owed  ito  origin  to 
the  mfluence  of  Buckingham.    It  is  true,  the  attendanto  on  Heniictti, 
who,  at  the  command  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  back  to  Paris,  had  filled 
its  circles  with  loud  complaints  against  English  perfidy,  and  their  taks 
had  obtained  an  easy  credence  where  Charles  expected  that  more  am- 
fidence  would  have  been  reposed  in  him.    There  were  abo  certain 
treaties  between  the  French  government  and  the  churches  of  the  pn>- 
^tant  umon,  which  had  been  made  in  part  through  the  interfeience  of 
the  Enghsh  crown,  and  the  provisions  of  which,  it  was  said,  had  not 
been  stnctly  observed.    But  these  circumstances  alone  would  not  hsfc 
been  sufficient  to  produce  hostilities.    Buckingham,  who  had  made  lii. 
professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  a  cover  under  which  to 
indulge  his  resentment  against  Spain,  now  affected  a  great  concem  /or 
the  mdependence  of  the  Hugonots,  for  the  purpose  of  venting  his  dis- 
pleasure  against  the  court  of  France,  and  particularly  against  RicbelieH. 
But  the  people,  who  had  fallen  into  the  first  snarCwere  more  upon 
thcu"  guard  with  respect  to  the  second. 

Fn?£^!!  '?'\^^*"'*  .^'  '^"  P^^T^^  of  conducting  Henrietta  to 
Englsnd,  the  English  favourite  had  received  the  most  flattering  atten- 
hons  from  the  court  of  Louis.  The  scenes  of  gaiety  which  w^e  pre- 
pared  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials  suited  both  his  taste  and  capacity 

me^t  rr  ^'^  "^^  ^^'"^"^  ^^^^  P^^^^    to  the  wise  govern- 
ment  of  kingdoms.    Aa  the  favourite  of  two  sovereigns,   and  the  sd- 
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ndniEtioti  of  die  most  acoompUahed  women  in  the  mott  polished  court  of 
Europe,  Bmddngham  presumed  to  indulge  a  romantic  passion  for  the 
cpieen  herself,  the  youthful  Anne  of  Austria.  But  his  conduct  was  marked ; 
his  subsequent  intention  to  visit  the  French  capital  was  checked  hy  s 
mesBsge  which  forbade  his  approach;  and  the  aq)iring  libertine  swore, 
in  the  Inttemess  of  his  resentment,  that  he  would  still  see  the  queen  in 
spite  of  all  the  power  of  France.    From  this  moment  he  became  con- 
cerned to  produce  hostilities  between  the  two  crowns,  as  the  means  of 
msldng  his  enemies  in  the  French  capital  sensible  of  his  power,  and  in 
the  hope  of  resuming  his  place  there  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  the 
terms  of  vecondliation  between  the  monarch  of  France  and  the  insur* 
gent  forces  arrayed  against  him.    The  dismissal  of  the  queen's  attend* 
ants  he  rec[arded  as  one  step  towards  this  object.    He  also  empbyed 
himself,  as  lord  admiral,  in  seizing  a  number  of  French  vessels,  ^under 
tibe  pretence  of  their  containing  Spanish  prc^perty,  and  at  length  appeared 
before  Rochdle,  the  centre  of  the  protestant  power  in  France,  with  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  bearing  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men.  But  this  entoprise  also  proved  a  failure;  andBuck- 
ingfasm,  after  many  losses,  returned  to  England,  subject  to      Oct  so. 
almost  every  reproach  except  that  of  cowardice*. 

Charles  saw  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  this  occurrence  by  the 
enemies  of  the  favourite,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own,  pi„(^Q^j^]  ^2^. 
and  was  careful  to  receive  the  dishonoured  leader  with  coltiM— Third 
every  ezprenion  of  unabated  confidence  and  afiection.  P^^l^ament. 
He  spoke  of  preparing  a  more  poweiftd  armament  without  delay,  and 
sBsored  the  unhappy  protestants  of  Rochelle  that  more  effectual  aid 
should  soon  be  rendered  to  them.    But  it  was  less  difficult  to  indulge 
the  isasginstion  upim  such  plans  than  to  provide  the  means  necessary 
for  carrying  them  into  eflbct.    Mentkm  was  made  of  a  parliament,  but 
Charles  pn^sssed  to  **alxnninate  the  name."    Other  expedients  were 
su^^ested,  which,  upon  examination,  were  successively  abandoned,  as 
more  likely  to  augment  disaflfection  than  to  furnish  the  needed  assist- 
ance.   Charles  at  length  consented  that  his  third  parliament  should  be 
assembled,  this  being  the  only  method  by  which  the  requisite  supplies 
could  be  obtained  without  the  utmost  hasard  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.    It  was  also  deemed  important,  in  consequence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  something  should  be  'done  to  allay  the  popular  irrita* 
tion  which  had  been  excited  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  government 
Archbishop  Abbot  had  shown  himself  opposed  to  the  unconstitutional 
policy  of  the  court,  and  pretexts  for  his  suspension  were  not  wanting. 
But  the  primate  was  now  restored  to  his  functions;  the  earlof  Bristol 

• 

*  Clarendon  Hist.  i.  38.  Cabala,  252,  253.  Rushworth,  423—428^  482 — 168. 
Warwick's  BtaMJrs,  18—28.  Strafttrd  Vvpen,  i.  41.  Hardwicke  Papcn,  ii.  13 
-51.  Ellia'B  Letten,  iU.  251.  BibUotheca  Begia,  SM-^-flSS.  8ie  abapp.  816^ 
218  of  thia  vdame. 
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WM  releaBcd  from  the  Tower ;  and  nearly  a  kimdred  pereaiB,  indodsn^ 
many  knights  and  gentlemen,  whose  opposition  to  the  recrat  loan 
suhjected  them  to  imprisonment  or  restraint,  were  indebted  to  Uub 
lion  of  affiurs  for  liberation*. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  writs  to  convene  the  new  parliament 

issued,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  somewhat  less  than  t-mro 

Feb.  1628.     j,^^^^  thousand  pounds  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
fit  out  the  new  expedition,  and,  in  the  hope  that  this  sum  might  be  im* 
mediately  raised,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  horn 
the  several  counties,  **  bearing  in  mind  tliat  form  and  drcumstance  mvwt 
be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the  subsUnce  be  lost  or  hazarded."    The 
people  were  informed  that  their  prompt  compliance  with  this  irregular 
proceeding  would  dispose  the  king  to  meet  the  expected  parliament ; 
their  refusal  would  oblige  him  to  adopt  some  more  speedy  way  of  sop- 
plying  his  wants.     But  this  significant  intimation  did  not  facilitate  die 
object  of  the  government;  the  expressions  of  discontent,  indeed,  became 
80  loud  and  so  general,  that  the  commissioners,  more  than  thir^  in 
number,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  counter  proclamation  to 
resign  their  authority.     Only  a  fortnight  later  the  king  laid  some  new- 
duties  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  but  when  the  judges,  alarmed 
no  doubt  by  the  prospect  of  a  parliament,  hesitated  to  declare  the  pro- 
ceeding legal,  these  instructions  also  were  recalled  f* 

Beside  the  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  monarch 
Charles  anx-  ^^^^^  ihe^e  proceedings  tended  to  excite,  others  arose  from 
iaiM  to  pat  an  the  unusual  military  force  just  now  at  his  command*  It 
end  to  a  free      ^^  jJ^q  j^j^  Qf  |^  p||^Q  secretly  formed  at  this  moment  that 

abody  of  mercenary  troops  should  be  introduced  from  Ger-- 
many.  Arrangements  were  actually  made  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
a  thousand  cavalry,  and  arms  for  five  thousand  infantry.  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  were  to  be  expended  in  procuring  this  foreign  aid  I.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  great  apologist  of  Charles,  that  even  before  this  time,  ^'  had  he 
possessed  a  military  force  on  which  he  could  depend,"  he  would  probably 
at  once  have  ^*  taken  ofif  the  mask,  and  governed  without  any  regard  to 
parliamentary  privileges.  But  his  army  was  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and 
worse  disciplined,  no  wise  superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much  more 
numerous,  and  who  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  influence  of  the 
country  gentlemen  §."  Enough  came  under  the  notice  of  every  ob- 
servant man  to  make  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  noto- 
rious. 

*  Abbot  had  been  suspended  for  refunng  to  license  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
which  inculcated  the  legality  of  loans  to  the  king.  It  was  licensed  by  Laud.  See 
the  case  in  Bushworth,  i.  435—461.    Pari.  Hist.  207,  217.    Rushworth^  472—474. 

t  Rushworth,  k  474,  614.  Bibliotheca  Regie,  293,  294.  Somer*8  Tracti,  iv. 
100->104.    Rymer,  zriil.  967* 

X  Rnshworth,  i.  474.  $  Homei  ubi  rapra. 
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The  excitement,  aocoidiiigly,  whicli  prevailed  at  the  deetiona  waft 

8iidi    as  bad  not  hitlierto  been  witnened,  and  such,  in*  BxoitMiieiit  at 

deed«  as  our  own  times  have  hardly  surpaned.    At  West*    ^  elecUons. 

minster,  where  the  influence  of  the  duke  was  conaiderahle,  the  court 

candidate  lost  his  election  by  a  thousand  votes.    Hayward  and  sir 

Robert  Cotton,  the  late  members,  and  highly  popular  men,  were  also 

leiected,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 

tbe  recent  loan.    The  successful  candidates  were  Bradshaw,  a  brewer, 

and  Maurice,  a  grocer.    As  this  was  the  coqrse  of  things  almost  every 

wbere,  the  court  began  to  relinquish  its  hopes  of  success  by  means  of  a 

parliament,  and  it  was  predicted  by  many  that  the  new  house  of  com- 

mona  would  not  exist  more  than  a  few  days.    These  signs  of  the  coming 

atonn  stimulated  the  negotiations  for  assistance  from  Germany*. 

When  the  commons  met,  the  house  was  found  scarcely  large  enough  to 
(XMitain  them,  and  many  spoke  of  the  members  then  con-    Meeting  of 
▼ened  as  constituting  the  most  honourable  assembly  that    ParliameDt. 
bad  ever  appeared  within  those  walls.    The  freeholders  in        ^"^^  ^' 
the  train  of  some  of  these  commoners  greatly  exceeded  those  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  lords,  and  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  lower  house  was  said  lo  be  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  upper. 
In  addressing  this  assembly  Charles  said,  **  I  have  called  you  together, 
judging  a  parliament  to  be  the  ancient,  the  speediest,  and  the  best  way 
to  give  such  supply,  as  to  secure  ourselves,  and  save  our  friends  from 
imminent  ruin.    Every  man  must  now  do  according  to  his  conscience, 
wherefore,  if  you,  which  God  forlrid,  should  not  do  your  duties,  in  con- 
tributing what  this  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my 
conscience,  use  those  other  means  which  Qod  has  put  into  my  hands,  to 
save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose. 
Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  (I  scom  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals,) 
but  as  an  admonition  from  him,  that  both  out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath 
most  care  of  your  preservation  and  prosperides."     So  insensible  was 
the  monarch  to  his  own  weakness,  and  to  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
power  which  at  this  moment  presented  itself  before  him ! 

The  commons  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  fruitless  dis- 
putes upon  the'^language  which  had  proceeded  from  the  throne,  though 
the  temper  which  it  betrayed,  and  its  dark  significance,  would  have 
a£fi>Tded  sufficient  occasion  for  such  discussions  in'  other  circumstances. 
It  was  their  wiser  poHcy  to  reserve  their  energy  until  something  more 
tangible  than  words  should  become  the  subject  of  debate.  In  fact,  their 
conduct  seemed  almost  to  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  haughty  threat  of  the 
monarch  had  shaken  their  supposed  purpose,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
go  into  some  large  measure  of  compromise.  The  Lord  Keeper,  in  further 
expressing  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  had  said,  **  This  way  of  parliamentary 

*  Letter  dated  March  8,  1C27,  in  Sluane  MSS. 
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mppUet,  m  hm  majoity  told  jou,  he  hiA  dMMea,  not  ba  tbe  <>nly  wmy, 
but  M  the  fittest;  notbecftuseheiadestitateof  othersy  butbecauBeiiis 
most  agreeable  to  the  goodaeisc^  his  own  most  grsfikraa  dispositaociy  nad 
to  the  desire  and  weal  of  his  people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necessity  wid 
the  sword  make  way  for  others.  Remember  his  majesty's  admonitinnl 
I  say  remember  itl"  And  die  Lord  Keeper  prdbaUy  congratulated 
Itself  on  the  suceess  of  his  oratory  when  he  saw  Fineh,  a  coortier 
lawyer,  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  i^ieaker's  chairy  and  the  house 
vote  supplies  to  the  unnsnal  amount  of  five  subsidies,  with  a  piovisrai 
that  the  whole  should  be  furnished  in  the  short  space  of  twdye  montha 
Both  Charles  and  Buckingham  spoke  of  this  sum  as  the  greatest  cos* 
tribution  ever  t«[idered  by  parliament  to  the  crown* 

But  this  treasure  could  not  be  possessed  by  the  monarch  until  the  vote 
ProeeedfiiRtin  respecting  it  should  be  followed  by  the  passing    of  a 
the  oommoof.  bill  for  the  purpose,  and  at  this  point  the  commons  made 
their  stand.    They  had  shown  dieir  willingness  to  supply  the  wants  <if 
the  sovereign ;  they  were  now  to  show  their  determination  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  they  applied  themselves  to  this  du^  with  a 
mixture  of  prudence  and  firmness  not  often  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
popular  assemblies.    It  was  well  known  that  their  being  aUowad  to  as- 
semble at  all  was  owing  solely  to  the  necessities  of  the  government,  and 
that  to  supply  those  necessities  without  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances, 
or  to  refuse  the  supply  of  them  except  in  the  most  constitutional  iorm^ 
would  equally  ensure  an  abrupt  dissolution.  Accordingly,  while  the  house 
rang  with  complaints,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
government  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the  expressions  of  the  lead- 
ing ^Kskers  are  as  remarkable  for  their  caution  as  their  boldness. 

Sir  Francis  Seymour  said,  ^'  He,  I  must  confess,  is  no  good  subject, 
who  would  not  willingly  and  cheoiully  lay  down  his  life,  when  that 
sacrifice  may  promote  the  interest  of  the  sov^eign  and  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth.    But  he  is  not  a  good  subject,  he  is  a  slave,  who  will 
allow  his  'goods  to  be  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  and  his  liberty 
against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.    By  oppoung  these  practices,  we  shall 
but  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  fiae&thm,  who  still  preferred  the  public  be- 
fore their  private  interests,  nay,  before  their  very  lives.    It  will  in  us  be 
wrong  done  to  ourselves,  to  our  postmties,  to  our  consciences,  if  we 
forego  this  claim  and  pretension.*'    Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  appeared  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  house  as  he  exclaimed,  ^*  We  must  vindi- 
cate — ^what  ?    New  things  ?  No.   Our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties, 
by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  our  ancestors,  by  setting  such  a  stamp 
upon  them  that  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  henceforth  to  invade  them. 
And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  parliament?    No,  our  desires 
tift  modest  and  just.    I  speak  both  for  the  interests  of  king  and  people. 
If  we  enjoy  not  these  rights  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  relieve  him. 
Let  us  never  therefore  doubt  a  favourable  reception.'' 
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It  is  mamitait  from  tlMte  aadsnnilar  speeches,  that  theqaeetion  wkh 
the  hoose  of  commons  was  not  whether  the  constitution    Petition  of 
had  or  had  not  profided  for  the  security  of  ibt  suhject  in        Right. 
hk  person  end  possessions.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  affirmed  again  and 
again,  and  without  opposition,  to  he  the  law  of  the  huid,  that  no  English- 
man  ehonld  he  suhject  to  personal  restraint  without  some  stated  and 
lawful  cause  for  such  restraint';  and  that  the  property  of  no  Englishman 
should  be  taxed  without  his  consent  given  through  Uie  medium  of  par- 
liament : — and  the  great  point  in  oonsequ^ice  was,  whether  it  did  not 
devoWe  as  a  solemn  duty  on  all  enlightened  lovers  of  their  country  to 
strengthen  the  statutes  which  a  nohle-minded  ancestry  had  transmitted  to 
them  on  those  matters,  hy  such  further  provisions  as  might  constitute  a 
more  certain  harrier  against  the  inroads  of  lawless  power.    The  conclu- 
sion of  the  house  was,  that  this  was  the  course  which  circumstances 
had  rendered  imperative;  and  to  accomplish  this  ohject  a  document 
was  prepared  ui^er  the  memorahle  [title  of  the  **  Petition  of  Right." 
By  this  designation  the  ohject  of  the  petitioners  was  declared  to  he 
justice,  not  favour; — the  due  enforc^aent  of  old  rights  rather  than  the 
introduction  of  any  thing  new. 

The  petitioners  appealed  to  the  ancient  statutes  as  showing  that  they 
ought  not  to  he  ohUged  to  pay  **  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like 
diarge,  not  set  hy  common  consent  in  parliament''    They  also  adduced 
the  laws  which  declare  that  no  man  *'  of  whatever  state  or  condition  he 
be,  should  he  put  out  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  or  taken  or  imprisoned, 
without  being  brought  to  answer  hy  due  process  of  law."    From  the 
statutes  on  these  subjects  they  proceeded  to  those  relating  to  the  uses  of 
martial  law ;  and  complaining  of  the  contempt  of  all  these  enactments 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  government,  they  ask  *^  that  no  man  here- 
after may  be  ccmipelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 
or  s«ich  like  charge,  without  common  consent  hy  act  of  parliament. 
And  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give 
attendance  or  to  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molested  or  disquieted  con- 
cerning the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof.    And  that  no  freonan  in  any 
such  manner,  as  is  before  mentioned,  he  imprisoned  or  detained." 

The  discussion  on  this  petition  in  the  upper  house  extended  to  three 
days.  So  great  indeed  was  the  legs!  knowledge  and  ability  p^^^i^y  ^^^ 
which  appeared  in  the  cause  of  the  suhject,  that  the  at-  insinoerity  of 
tomey-general  fled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  behalf  of  f^^^^^  ^^ 
the  crown.  Even  with  this  aid,  victory  was  on  the  side  of 
his  opponents.  That  the  lords  should  choose  a  middle  course,  or  at 
least  make  a  show  of  doing  so,  was  to  be  expected.  Without  attempting 
to  deny  that  the  whole  ol^ect  sought  by  the  petition  was  to  make  the 
government  of  the  country  more  conformable  to  its  acknowledged  laws, 
amendments  were  proposed,  which,  in  practice,  would  have  served  to 
lieutralize  the  design  of  that  instrument)  and  of  the  statutes  on  which  it 
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rested.    These  were  at  once  rejected  by  tbe  commons,  and  through  two 
whole  months  Charles  resorted  to  every  available  subterfuge  in  the  liope 
that  an  escape  from  the  necessity  of  giving  his  consent  to  the  petition 
might  still  be  found  possible.    The  judges  were  secretly  consulted,  and 
their  answer  in  substance  was  that  the  practice  of  the  government  n&igte 
continue  the  same,  though  the  proposed  bill  (for  this  was  the  fonn  which 
the  petition  had  now  assumed)  should  receive  the  royal  assent.     En- 
couraged by  this  decision  Charles  presented  himself  to  the  upper  house 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  assent;  the  commons  hastened  to  the  bar, 
and  while  expecting  the  monarch  to  express  his  approval  by  saying,  **  Let 
it  be  law,  as  is  desired," — the  usual  form — were  astonished  to  find  the 
royal  answer  put  into  the  following  novel  and  ambiguous  shape  : — "  The 
king  willeth  that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  sub- 
jects may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression,  oon* 
trary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he 
holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his  prerogative."    Men  who  had 
given  so  many  proofs  that  they  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  most 
covert  artifice  might  well  be  surprised  and  indignant  at  this  poor  efibrt 
to  deceive.     No  one  could  be  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  monarch  had  deserted  the  established  usage  in  this  case ;  and 
every  one  knew  that  if  nothing  more  than  these  vague  expressions  was 
to  be  obtained,  nothing  was  obtained. 

Much  now  depended  on  the  manner  of  meeting  this  unexpected  diffi- 
„  culty.    When  the  kincr's  answer  to  the  petition  was  read 

X  01*86  VGr&OCO  ox 

of  tbe  Com-    to  the  lower  house,  sir  John  Eliot,  we  are  told,  stood  up, 
mon«.  «  and  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he  gave  forth  so  full 

and  lively  a  representation  of  all  grievances,  both  general 
and  particular,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  mentioned."  The 
object  of  the  speaker  was  to  concentrate  the  resentment  of  the  house 
upon  Buckingham,  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  enumerated,  and  by  this 
means  either  to  remove  that  minion  from  all  connexion  with  the  king 
and  the  government,  or  to  compel  Charles  to  sanction  tire  petition  of 
right  in  the  legal  form  as  the  price  of  retaining  him.  The  next  day  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  house,  calling  upon  the  members  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  to  abstain  from  all  new  matter,  and  at  once  to  conclude  the 
necessary  business,  as  the  session  would  close  in  six  days.  The  day 
following  the  commons  received  a  similar  message,  with  a  special  injunc- 
tion not  to  employ  their  thne  on  subjects  tending  **  to  the  scandal  of  the 
state,  or  of  its  ministers." 

Sir  Robert  Philips  and  sir  John  Eliot  expressed  themselves  deeply 
grieved  at  witnessing  these  attempts  to  frustrate  the  just  and  patriotic  in- 
tentions of  the  house ;  and  the  latter  began  to  touch  on  the  conduct  of 
government,— -but  the  speaker,  **  starting  up  in  his  chair,  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  a  command  had  been  laid  upon  him  to  interrupt  any 
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that  fthoaldgoab(rattokyanaipeni(mcmthemiDiiteriof  Bttte.''  Thift 
was  meant  ibr  the  protection  of  Bnckingliani,  md  Eliot  resumed  hit  seat 
in  silence.  One  member,  writing  to  a  friend  the  next  day,  says,  **  sir 
Robert  Philips  spoke,  and  mingled  his  words  with  weeping ;  sir  Edward 
Coke,  overoome  with  passion,  seeing  the  desolation  that  was  like  to  ensne, 
wae  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began  to  speak,  through  the  abundance 
of  tears  ;  yea,  the  speaker  in  his  speech  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
and  shedding  of  tears ;  besides  a  great  many  whose  great  griefs  made 
them  dumb  and  silent*."  Modem  statesmen  a£ford  few  examples  of 
this  sort  of  weakness,  partly  because  we  do  not  see  the  great  interests  of 
the  community  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  hazard,  and  still  more,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  because  we  have  but  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  a  patriot- 
ism so  earnest  and  devoted. 

But  these  bursts  of  scnrrow  were  followed  by  acts  which  bespoke  the 
return  of  vigorous  purposes*    With  the  view  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  probable  resentment  of  the  court,  should  the  threat  with 
respect  to  closing  the  session  be  carried  into  effect,  it  was  declared  that 
the  conduct  of  every  member  of  the  house  during  the  whole  session  had 
been  dutiful  and  proper ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the  house  should 
go  into  committee  on  the  question  respecting  what  was  best  to  be  done 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  no 
man  vras  to  absent  himself  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower.    The 
speaker  marked  these  proceedings  with  alarm,  and  begged  permission  to 
leave  the  house  for  half  an  hour,  and,  as  his  courtier  inchuations  were  at 
present  only  in  part  suspected,  his  request  was  granted.     He  went  to 
the  king,  and  during  the  three  hours  of  his  absence  the  attack  on  Buck- 
ingham was  renewed,  the  house  rang  with  acclamations,  and  all  seemed 
to  concur  in  denouncing  him  as  *^  the  grievance  of  grievances."    The 
speaker  on  his  return  declared  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure  that  the  house 
should  adjourn  until  th^  next  nunming,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all 
committees  should  cease. 

On  that  morning  Charles  made  his  last  attempt  to  evade  a  satisfi^U^ 
answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right ;  on  the  day  following  the  j|^^  ^  .  ^^ 
commons  were  required  to  meet  him  in  the  upper  house ;  tent  obuined. 
there  the  petition  was  read,  and  the  usual  answer  returned,  ^^^^  7* 
on  which  the  members  oi  the  lower  house,  who  crowded  round  the  bar, 
raised  loud  shouts  of  applause.  The  bill  relating  to  the  five  subsidies 
was  now  passed  without  delayf* 

The  house  also  gave  its  sanction  to  the  collecting  of  the  tonnage 
and  poundage  at  the  ports,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  pgrther  tnea- 
dedare  that  branch  of  revenue,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  turn  of  the 
taxes,  to  be  dependent  on  the  consent  of  parliament,  ^'"■^n** 

*  Rothwortb,  i.  609. 

t  For  the  interesting  details  of  this  session  to  this  point,  see  Pari  Hist.  ii.  217— 
408. 
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Nor  was  tkii  detsifid  sufficient:  a  mnoMUwice  wta  pm|Mnd 
the  conduct  of  the  government  m  preennung  to  coUect  thoee 
nnce  the  fint  year  of  the  king's  acoewion,  without  sadieanctm; 
to  this  another  was  added,  which  attributed  the  late  dkdiSQOuni  of  tbs 
state  in  the  sight  g£  Europe,  the  loss  of  doaaimon  in  the  narayv 
die  decay  of  commerce,  sad  many  other  evik,  to  the  yicet  and  ii 
pacity  of  Bocldnghsmy  and  in  conchmon  called  for  hb  removal  ft«»a 
office,  and  his  exclusion  from  the  court    With  reiqpeet  to  the  queataoss 
of  tonnsge  and  poundage,  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  patriots;  bvt 
custom  had  so  long  assigned  that  department  of  revenue  to  every  aew 
sovereign  for  life,  that  we  may  well  excuse  some  displeasure  in  Charles 
on  finding  himself  subject  to  a  restraint  in  that  particular,  whidi  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary  or  practicable  to  impose  on  his  pcedeoessoiB; 
and  the  remonstrance  which  called  for  the  dismissal  of  the  £svourite, 
if  better  supported  by  precedent,  was  still  less  acceptable  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  a  proceeding  of  questionable  prudence  at  such  a  moment. 

Charles  was  much  displeased,  snd  resolved  to  bring  this  impintaat 
Parliament     '^^^^^'^  ^^  ^  dose.    To  the  commons  he  said,  that  he  owed 

prarognad.     to  give  an  account  of  his  actions  to  God  only,  but  it  was 

June  26.  ]||g  pleasure  to  make  them  aware  of  his  reasons  for  calling 
them  so  suddenly  to  meet  him,  before  his  assent  had  been  given  to  their 
bills.  These  reasons  were  found  in  the  nature  of  their  lemonstrasce 
against  Buckingham,  and  in  their  having  so  misinterpreted  the  Pedtion 
of  Right  as  to  suppose  that  it  gave  them  any  power  over  tonnage  aad 
poundage.  On  the  matter  of  that  petition  generally  he  wished  them  to 
be  aware  that,  while  he  would  be  found  to  respect  it  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
government,  he  had  not  thereby  granted  any  new,  but  had  simply  con- 
firmed the  sndent  liberties  of  lus  subjects.  ^'  As  for  tonnage  and  pound* 
age,"  he  coaitinued,  *^  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want»  and  wss  never  intended 
by  you  to  ask,  nor  meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant.  To  condode,  I 
command  you  all  that  are  here  to  take  notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at 
this  time  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning' of  what  I  granted  you  in 
your  petition ;  but  etpedalhf  you,  my  lor d$^ the  judges^  for  to  you  ofUy, 
under  fne,\  behnge  the  interpr^oHon  of  laws,''  The  answer  of  the 
judges  to  the  questions  of  the  king  with  regard  to  that  petitiott  had  been, 
that  it  would  have  its  exceptive  cases,  and  that  each  of  these  must  be 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  justice*.' 

Persons  who  were  ignorant  of  that  answer,  aad  only  heard  the  kn- 
Importance  of  S'"^  ^  ^^^  sovereign,'  could  hardly  fail  to  cendude  that 
the  Petition  it  was  his  intention  to  be  governed  by  the  Petition  of  Right 
ofRight.  icarcdy  more  than  by  the  statutes  which  it  had  been 
framed  to  strengthen.  But  with  all  their  £Bars,  the  patriots  could  not 
be  insensible  that  the  triumph  of  their  cause  had  been  such  as  to  render 

*  Pari.  Hilt.  ii.  408-^33. 
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thM  Miiott  one  of  the  meet  mciWQlihi  in  oar  {MrikEmeatsry  hktory. 

The  PBtition  of  Right,  like  its  iwaerable  perent  theOreat  Charter,  might 

be  viewed  with  jealoiiey  by 'eovere^pM,  hot  ooald  hardtty  fail  to  be 

regarded  bj  the  people  aa  a  moet  solemn  recogmtioii  of  ^wir  liberties. 

liike  the  articles  of  Ronnymede,  its  pforisions  might  be  sometimes 

ennidtd,  and  sometimes  set  at  nought,  bat,  Hke  those  artioles,  they  were 

not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  nation,  but  rather  to  be  brought  into  pro&ii* 

nence  whenever  Ae  sfRrit  of  popular  fieedom  should  be  found  capable 

of  making  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  under  the  plea 

of  pven^^tiye.    Its  immediate  efiect,  no  dmibt,  was  to  place  Charles  in 

a  relation  considerably  different  towards  the  people  whom  he  was  in 

fatare  to  govern.     His  arbitrary  measures  could  not  be  recorred  to 

without  their  appearing  to  be  more  manifest  violations  of  law,  nor 

withoat  givuig  a  deeper  oflfence  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  by  this  event  a  change  was  produced  *^  in  the 

government,  almost  equivitoit  to  a  revolution  ;**  but  it  must  be  borne 

in  mind  that  the  change  was  in  the  govemmeni  only,  not  in  the  consti- 

iuHon  ; — ^the  law  remained  the  same,  but  the  due  administration  of  it 

vras  rendered  more  probable. 

Parliament,  prorogued  in  June,  did  not  reassemble  before  the  fol-' 
lowing  January.  Charles  employed  himself  during  this  Fall  ^ 
interval  in  extending  his  promised  assistance  to  the  French  KocheUe. 
protestants.  Lewis  and  the  cardinal  Richelieu  prosecuted  their  attack 
on  Rochelle  with  a  formidable  fleet  and  army.  Twice  the  English  fleet 
approached  the  enemy ;  in  the  first  instance  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Denbigh,  when  it  merely  reconnoitred  the  proceedings  of  the 
combatants,  and  returned  to  England ;  in  the  second,  under  the  earl  oi 
r,  who,  after  inflicting  some  injury  on  the  fleet  of  the  besi^ers, 
the  surrender  of  the  town  at  discretion.  It  was  not  by  much 
more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  French  nation  that  the  protestant  faith  had 
been  embraced ;  but  this  minority,  in  consequence  of  the  intolerance, 
and  of  the  foctious  spirit,  which  long  prevailed  in  the  French  court,  had 
assumed  much  of  the  form  of  an  independent  republic,  being  leagued 
together  for  their  common  protection.  From  this  period,  however,  all 
effective  confederation  ceased]^  and  the  government,  by  adopting  a 
lenient  policy  towards  the  vanquished,  concentrated  the  resources  of  the 
country  so  as  greatly  to  augment  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 
It  remained  for  Lewis  XIV.  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  under  which 
tiie  protestants  enjoyed  toleration,  and  thus  to  force  more  than  half  ^a 
BiilKon  of  the  most  industrious  and  virtuous  of  his  subjects  into  exile. 

Previous  to  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  Buckingham  had  ended  Mb  course. 
The  armament  which  appeared  before  that  place  under      Death  of 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey  was  to  have  been  en-    Buckingham, 
trusted  to  the  favourite,  who  hastened  to  the  embarkation  at  Portsmouth. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  at  this  moment  both  Charles  and 
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were  desiroiis  of  peace,  but  neitlier  woald  deaoend  to  propoae  what  either 
would  have  been  happy  to  accept*  Buckiogham's  instructiona,  accmrd- 
ingly,  were  not  ao  much  to  proaecute  hoatilities  aa  to  put  an  end  to  then 
by  any  meana  which  ahould  not  lower  the  dignity  of  hia  Boyerdgn. 
Charlea  now  aaw,  what  he  might  have  aeen  befoiEj  that  hia  atrug^e  with 
Lewis  must  render  it  impoaaible  that  he  should  interfere  with  any  efieci 
in  the  cause  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  could  he  succeed  in  dimmiBhiiig 
the  power  of  France,  the  only  reault  would  be  to  increase  that  of  Austria^ 
and  thus  to  render  the  prospects  of  the  unfortunate  elector  more  hope- 
less. It  waa  not,  however,  until  this  manifest  tendency  of  hia  conduct 
had  called  forth  many  expressions  of  astonishment  from  the  powers  in 
league  against  Austria,  that  Charles  seemed  capable  of  viewing  hia  mi»> 
taken  policy  in  its  proper  light*. 

The  duke,  while  at  Portsmouth,  held  a  conference  one  morning  with 
some  French  protestant  gentlemen  on  the  condition  of  their  affiiira  ;  and, 
after  a  debate  of  some  warmth,  was  proceeding  to  his  carriage,  when, 
turning  towards  a  gentleman  who  spoke  to  him  on  his  right,  a  knife  waa 
plunged  through  his  left  side  to  the  heart.  He  drew  it  forth,  uttered 
the  word  ^  villain,*'  and,  falling  into  the  arms  of  those  about  him, 
expired.  In  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  momeut  some  thought  him 
struck  with  apoplexy,  others,  who  saw  the  blood  rush  from  his  side  and 
mouth,  began  to  suspect  the  French  gentlemen,  and  it  is  probable  they 
would  not  have  escaped  injury,  had  not  the  assassin  discovered  himself 
by  drawing  his  sword  and  exclaiming,  '*  I  am  the  man.*'  He  would 
have  died  on  the  spot,  but  was  rescued  by  the  greater  self-possession  of 
others,  who  were  anxious  to  ascertain  his  motives,  and  who  judged  that 
such  a  deed  could  hardly  have  been  planned  without  accomplices. 

On  being  questioned,  the  deluded  man  said  his  name  was  Felton,  that 
he  was  a  protestant,  and  that  he  had  acted  without  disclosing  his  pur- 
pose to  any  one.  His  complaint  was,  that,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  anny, 
he  had  seen  in  two  instances  junior  officers  advanced  before  him,  and 
that  he  had  applied  in  vain  for  hia  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to  eigh^ 
pounds.  The  house  of  commons,  moreover,  had  declared  Buckingham 
to  be  the  great  national  grievance ;  he  believed  that  declaration,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  sufficient  commission  for  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
travelled  seventy  miles  for  that  object;  he  had  removed  the  duke  from 
no  enmity  against  him  otherwise'  than  as  the  bane  of  his  country ;  and 
when  he  struck  the  blow  he  had  prayed  that  God  would  have  mercy  on 
his  soul.  At  a  subsequent  interview,  the  earl  of  Dorset  threatened  him 
with  the  rack;  he  replied  that  he  was  ready,  but  added  that  the  only 
name  which  should  be  wrung  from  him  as  that  of  an  accomplice,  would 
be  the  name  of  my  lord  of  Dorset.    Charles  pressed  the  use  of  torture, 

•  Rasbworth^ !.  (HU).  Ellis,  iii.  252.  Carleton's  Letters,  xxu  For  a  notion  of 
tlis  ulterior  plans  which  sometimes  floated  before  Uie  imagination  of  Buckingham, 
set  Clarendon  iV^iers,  14 — 18. 
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but  tbe  judges,  ofi  b^iag  consolted;  foavrd  that'  sach  ihfetliodf  of  obtaining 
evidence  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  England ;  so  marked  had  been  the 
effect  of  recent  discussions  in  the  house  of  commohs  on  the  intelligence 
and  humanity  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Felton  suffer^  as  a  mur- 
derer, but  acknowledged,  before  his  death,  the  delusion  which  had  in- 
fluenced him  and  the  guilt  of  his  conduct*. 

Much  as  the  reader's  attention  has  been-  occupied  with  Greorge 
YiUiers  diike  of  Buckingham,  that  personage,  so  prominent  in  English 
history,  was  not  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  contemporaries  generally  speak  of  the  gracefulness  of  his  person ; 
and  that  his  manners  were  highly  fascinating  towards  those^whom  It 
was  his  object  to  please  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  to  these  causes  that 
we  must  attribute  the  influence  which  he  continued  to  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  James  and  Charles.  But  he  possessed  little  wisdom  himself, 
and  disdained  to  be  beholden  to  others  for  guidance.  He  would  ac- 
knowledge no  equal,  except  in  the  sovereign ;  and  those,  in  consequence, 
who  were  immediately  about  him,  were  mostly  his  dependents,  men 
more  disposed  to  flatter  his  inclinations  than  to  attempt  any  correc- 
tion of  his  errors.  Without  principle  of  any  kind,  he  was  capable  of 
descending  to  the  grossest  indecencies  both  in  language  and  conduct, 
and  was  little  concerned  at  the  indignation  of  subjects  so  long  as  the 
favour  and  power  of  the  prince  were  sufficient  for  his  protection.  His 
boundless  ambition,  together  with  his  want  of  the  judgment  necessary 
to  shape  his  course  according  to  circunlstances,  made  him  the  adviser 
of  public  measures  which  broke  in  upon  the  m(Mt  valued  libeHies  of 
the  people,  filled  all  places  with  his  enemies,  and  would  probably  have 
brought  him  to  the  block,  had  not  the  fanaticism  of  Felton  anticipated 
the  more  natural  issue  of  afiairs. 

If  anything  ^could  have  saved  the  favourite  from  the  power  of  his 
enemies  it  would  have  been  the  policy  which  he  con- 
descended  to  adopt  a  little  before  his  death ;  this  was  to  pj^^  ^^  ^^^ 
detach  some  of  the  popular  men  in  the  commons  from  nipt  the  oppo- 
their  party,  by  offering  them  the  distinctions  and  emolu-  "®"^  **^  ^^^ 
ments  of  the  court.     In  all  governments  subject  in  any 
degree  to  popular,  or  even  to  aristocratic  influence,  expedients  of  this 
nature,  more  or  less  modified,  have  been  resoHed  to;  but  itk  Eng- 
land, the  prerogative  had  long  been  so  powerful  as  to  pteclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  marked  or  systematic  recurrence  to  such  means  of  ^n- 

*  HbwdTi  F«inilisr  Letterm  202.  Warwick'ii  Memoirt,  32,  .13.  Rusbworth,  1. 
661—653.  State  Tnals,  iii.  367-  EUis,  iii^  256--260,  266,  267,  278—282.  War- 
wick  remarks  <^  that  they  that  a  little  before  crowded  to  l*e  of  hit  remotest  followers 
so  soon  forsook  his  dead  corpse,  that  he  was  laid  upon  the  hall-table  nigh  to  which 
he  fell,  and  scarce  any  of  his  domestics  left  to  attend  him.  Thus,  upon  the  with- 
drawing of  the  sun,  does  the  shadow,  depart  from  the  painted  dial."  The  duke  waa 
prirately  buried,  though  a  mock  funeral,  of  some  ceremony,  was  conducted  during 
the  night  from  WalUngford  House.    Ellis,  264,  265. 
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ning  the  ranks  of  disaffeetioti*  The  fact,  however,  had  now  forced  itself 
on  the  attention  of  the  court  in  a  manner  not  to  he  misunderstood,  that 
imless  means  could  he  deyised  to  bring  a  greater  number  of  the  able 
men  in  the  lower  house  to  the  serrice  of  the  goyemment,  it  would  not 
be  possible  that  it  should  long  proceed,  every  parliament  dissolved  fot 
many  years  past  having  been  succeeded  by  another  still  more  popular 
in  its  principles  and  feeling. 

In  the  last  session,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  abandoning  the  neatral 
Apostacy  of  course  which  he  had  been  careful  to  maintain  since  his 
Wentworth.  first  appearance  in  parliament  in  1614,  had  taken  his 
place  with  the  popular  leaders ;  and  the  eloquence  and  ability  which  he 
displayed  were  regarded  as  a  great  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  party 
he  had  chosen*.  In  Wentworth's  transactions  with  the  government 
before  this  time,  there  had  been  indications  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  satisfy  those  who  knew  him,  that  his  temper  was  such  as  to  make  it 
more  natural  in  him  to  court  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  than  that  of  the 
people.  But  the  favourite  had  long  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
dislike,  which  he  had  recently  shown  by  depriving  him  of  the  office  of 
eustoi  rotulorum  for  his  county,  having  attempted  the  same  thing  some 
years  before.  It  was  the  fbeling  of  Buckingham  also  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  Wentworth's  name  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  that  he  might  not 
be  elected  to  the  king's  second  parliament ;  and  the  same  influence  had 
been  successfully  employed  against  him  in  a  dispute  before  a  committee 
•f  the  commons  with  respect  to  an  election  for  Yorkshire  which  he  had 
contested  with  sir  John  Savile,  the  names  of  Wentworth  and  Savile  being 
so  powerful  in  that  county  as  to  divide  it  between  them.  Savile,  not 
content  with  this  triumph,  prevailed  on  the  court  to  send  Wentworth  a 
privy  seal,  requiring  him  to  become  a  loan  contributor : — should  he  re« 
fuse,  the  sovereign,  who  was  already  suspected  of  holding  him  in  some 
esteem,  would  number  him  with  the  disaffected ;  and  should  he  compljri 
his  influence  with  the  country  party  would  be  lost. 

Wentworth,  after  much  delay,  which  the  court  was  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  improve,  chose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  appearing  as  a 
loan  recusant,  and  having  answered  with  much  decorum  at  the  council* 
table,  he  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  prison.  Thus  slighted  and 
injured  by  the  court,  his  doubtful  patriotism  broke  forth  on  the  meeting 
of  the  next  t)arliament  in  eloquent  harangues  on  the  side  of  popular  free- 
dom. The  king's  ministers  now  called  to  mind  the  unanswered  lettere 
of  this  much  applauded  and  formidable  opponent,  and  judging  it  probable 
Ihat  it  might  not  even  yet  be  too  late  to  secure  his  alliance,  the  lure  of 
coui-t  favour  was  employed,  and  with  memorable  success.    Wentworth  had 

*  The  Wentworth  who  made  himielf  obnoz!oaft  to  the  king  !n  the  jmrllamdnt  of 
leU  and  wat  imprisoned,  was  not,  as  frequently  stated,  the  member  for  Yorkdbin^ 
but  a  popular  member  of  that  name  who  sat  for  Oxford.  TliIs  is  shown  beyond 
dispute  by  Mr.  Brodle }  and  in  the  Life  of  Strafford  in  the  Cabinet  Cydopiedlai 
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teen  liis  rival,  sir  John  Savile,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  privy  counsellor, 
and  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  household,  as  the  reward  of  his 
apostacy  in  favour  of  the  court ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  following  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  hefore  him  he  was  himself  created  haron,  and  within  4 
fsw  months  hecame  viscount,  and  lord  president  of  the  north.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  short-lived  patriotism  of  Wentworth  was  the  effect  of 
circumstances,  and  not  the  result  of  his  real  principles  or  inclinations ; 
with  these  the  course  of  arbitrary  power,  which  he  will  be  found  to  pur- 
sue with  such  fixed  purpose  from  this  time,  was  much  more  accordant. 
The  removal  of  Buckingham  made  way  for  Wentworth,  as,  in  some 
If^^e,  his  successor*. 

To  satisfy  the  duke,  Charles  had  exposed  himself  to  suspicion  and 

tomplaint  with  the  majority  of  his  people,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 

Hews  of  his  death  would  be  received  with  the  strongest  expressions  of 

torrow.     But  the  king  checked  his  emotion,  and  reserved  such  expres- 

tions  for  his  private  intercourse.     His  conduct  in  paying  the  debts  and 

providing  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  afforded  the  best  proof  of  the 

affection  cherished  towards  his  memory.    Buckingham's  remains  were 

interred  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Charles,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a 

martyr  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  make 

his  enemies  aware  that  their  conduct  had  been  marked  and  remembered. 

The  death  of  the  favourite,  and  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  were  soon  followed 

by  another  meeting  of  parliament.    The  first  object  of  the  prooeediiiOT 

commons  was  to  revive  the  several  committees  on  grievances,  in  parliament, 

Since  the  prorogation  Charles  had  persisted  in  collecting  ^^*  *®»  ^^^' 

the  duties  on  merchandise  at  the  ports,  though  the  form  of  the  bill  re* 

lating  to  them  remained  a  matter  of  dispute  between  himself  and  the 

Commons  at  the  prorogation.     It  was  a  branch  of  his  revenue  which 

nothing  could  induce  him  to  regard  as  dependent,  like  other  taxes,  on 

the  pleasure  of  parliament.    But  the  demand  of  the  royal  officers  had 

been  resisted,  on  the  plea  that  the  duties  had  not  been  legally  imposed ; 

and  Charles,  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  collisionSi 

became  anxious  to  see  some  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  called  the 

attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject.     Many  among  the  country  party 

were  disposed  to  act  on  this  suggestion,  but  a  majority  determined  that 

the  state  of  religion  should  be  considered  before  entertaining  any  secular 

question. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  the  great  complaints  were,  the  increase  of 
popery,  and  the  patronage  bestowed  on  Arminian  clergy-  Rjj|riou»grie. 
inen  by  the  government.  The  case  of  Montague  has  been  vances— Case 
mentioned,  and  two  years  later  his  conduct  was  imitated  by  ofManwaring. 
l)r.  Manwaring,  rector  of  St.  Giles's.  Amidst  the  excitement  occa- 
lioned  by  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  government  in  1627,  and  par* 

•  Strafford  Papers,  1— 46,^aM«M. 
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ticularly  by  the  forced  loan  attempted  in  that  year,  it  happened  that  thia 
divine  was  called  to  preach  before  the  king  and  the  court,  on  which 
occasion  he  affirmed  that  aids  and  subsidies  might  be  exacted  without 
consent  of  parliament,  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown  being  so  asauiedl  j 
binding,  that  no  man  could  refuse  compliance  but  on  pain  of  destruction 
to  his  soul.  The  sermons  containing  these  doctrines  were  printed  and 
published  under  the  title  of  ''  Religion  and  Allegiance.''  But  the  king 
did  not  find  such  discourses  sufficient  to  prevent  the  necessity  ere  long 
of  assembling  his  third  parliament,  and  they  were  soon  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  lower  house  with  some  forcible  comments  from  one  of 
its  members.  On  the  following  day  Charles  urged  the  dispatch  of  ne- 
cessary business,  adding,  that  in  seven  days  the  parliament  would  be 
prorogued.  But  the  house  proceeded  in  preparing  a  declaration  that 
should  express  its  abhorrence  of  the  political  heresies  which  had  been 
recently  uttered  in  the  royal  presence;  and,  the  same  day,  Pym,  an 
active  member  on  all  such  matters,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
house  to  prefer  his  charges  against  the  person  who  had  uttered  them. 
His  speech  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  questions  were  discussed 
in  those  times. 

"  The  case,"  he  observed,  "  was  one  of  peculiar  aggravation.  First, 
from  the  place  where  these  sermons  were  preached, — the  court,  the 
king's  own  family,  where  such  doctrine  was  before  so  well  believed  that 
no  man  needed  to  be  converted.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  end,  but 
either  simoniacal,  by  flattering  and  soothing  to  make  way  for  his  own 
preferment;  or  else  extreme  malice,  to  add  new  afflictions  to  those  who 
lay  under  his  majesty's  wrath,  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  and  to  enlarge 
the  wounds  that  had  been  given  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom." The  second  aggravation  was  in  the  function  of  the  offender. 
*^  He  is  a  preacher  of  God's  word,  and  yet  he  hath  endeavoured  to  make 
that  which  was  the  only  rule  of  justice  and  goodness  to  be  the  warrant 
for  violence  and  oppression.  He  is  a  messenger  of  peace ;  but  he  has 
endeavoured  to  sow  strife  and  disunion,  not  only  among  private  persona, 
but  even  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people,  to  the  disturbance  and  danger 
of  the  whole  state.  He  is  a  spiritual  father ;  but  like  that  evil  father  in 
the  gospel,  he  has  given  his  children  stones  instead  of  bread,  and  scor- 
pions instead  of  fish.  Lastly,  he  is  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  Romish  Jesuit.  The  one  labours 
for  our  destruction,  by  dissolving  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the 
people  ;  the  other  does  the  same  work  by  dissolving  the  oath  of  protec- 
tion and  justice  taken  by  the  king." 

The  preacher  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  he 
attempted  to  explain  away  some  of  his  expressions  and  to  soften  others, 
and  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  his  judges  with  regard  to  the  rest. 
AAer  an  examination  of  three  days,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  impriaoned 
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during  pleasure,  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  to  be  suspended  for  three  year^ 
from  tbe  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  was  declared  incapable  of  being 
promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  secular  office.  It  was  agreed 
also  that  the  king  should  be  urged  to  suppress  the  obnoxious  discourses 
by  proclamation,  and  to  command  their  being  publicly  burnt  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  that  the  offender  should  make  humble  con- 
fession of  his  enormities  at  the  bar  of  both  houses ; — and  these  things 
were  accordingly  done*. 

During  these  proceedings,  Charles  showed  himself  concerned  to  dis- 
avow the  opinions  which  called  forth  so  strong  and  general  an  expression 
of  displeasure.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  sermons  had  been 
published  at  the  command  of  the  king,  and  that  this  command  had  been 
repeated,  notwithstanding  k  remonstrance  against  it  even  by  such  men 
as  bishop  Laud.  Parliament  was  prorogued  a  few  days  later,  and  in 
the  interval  which  preceded  its  present  meeting  the  king  had  raised 
Dr.  Montague  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  pardoned  Manwaring,  and  con« 
ferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Stanford  Rivers  in  Essex,  with  a  dispensa- 
tion enabling  him  to  hold  it  with  the  rectory  of  St  Giles's.  The  contra- 
diction between  the  professions  and  the  conduct  of  the  monarch,  which 
thus  became  notorious,  taught  men,  of  necessity,  to  attach  but  small 
weight  to  assurances  coming  from  the  throne. 

Montague  and  Manwaring  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the  nume- 
rous class  of  persons  known  as  the  court,  or  the  Arminian 
clergy.  Bishop  Laud  was  already  the  principal  leader  of 
this  party.  A  little  before  the  death  of  James,  Laud  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  though  not  without  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of 
that  monarch  with  regard  to  the  mischiefs  that  would  probably  result 
from  the  restlessness  and  obstinacy  which  had  already  characterised  the 
ecclesiastical  aspirant.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  Laud  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  regarded  him  with  peculiar  confidence,  he  rose  to  a 
much  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  his  elevation  to  the 
see  of  London  in  1628  having  prepared  the  way  to  his  becoming  one  of 
the  most  effective  members  of  the  privy  council. 

On  the  subject  of  civil  government,  the  maxims  of  Laud,  and  those 
of  the  school  to  which  he  became  a  kind  of  leader,  were  objects  of  the 
taken  from  the  practice  of  the  most  despotic  states ;  and  lAudian 
their  notions  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity  and  forms  ^^^7* 
of  worship  were  distinguishable  in  a  faint  degree  only  from  those  of  the 
Romish  church.  Their  sentiments  on  such  matters  were  generally  known, 
and  were  not  more  acceptable  to  the  court  than  offensive  to  the  nation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  natural  association  between  the  theological 
tenets  of  Arminius  and  the  principles  of  an  arbitrary  civil  government, 

«  Pari.  Hitt.  377i  888,  414,  428. 


Qa  %  lUglit  ?iow  of  tlie  matter,  it  WDotf  ie«m  lew^fibult  ta  titoe  a  cm* 
at  lion  of  tUi  tort  in  the  more  severe  dogmas  of  the  Calvinist  But 
irhate?er  may  have  led  to  it,  the  faet  is  notcmous  tliat  the  laboura  of  the 
Laudian  clergy  were  directed  to  three  points, — the  di£^on  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius, — the  suppcHrt  of  the  pr^xigative  in  aU  the  extravagance 
of  its  contest  with  the  advocates  of  popular  liberty,*— and  the  asaimilatiiif 
of  the  polity  and  worahip  of  the  EngUsh  ohorch  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
was  practicable  to  the  Romish  model.  The  more  zealous  puritans,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  among  the  clergy  or  in  the  house  of  commons, 
were  not  only  Galvinists  in  theology,  but  were  generally  men  who  would 
have  narrowed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  who  would  have  eon* 
formed  the  established  ritual  to  that  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the 
continent,  or  to  the  simple  model  which  they  regarded  as  having  ob^ 
tained  in  very  early  times, 

Nor  was  this  exclusive  favour  of  the  court  towards  the  Arminian, 
Ditpato  aen-  ^^>  ^  ^W  ^^^  began  to  designate  themselves,  the  or* 
(jerning  the  tbodox  clergy,  the  only  matter  of  complaint  Listening 
^*rit«  Md  ^®  counsels  from  that  quarter,  Charles,  as  head  of  the 
oaremanist.  church,  had  lately  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  articles,  con^ 
^an.  27.  taining  a  clause  which  declared  that  *'  the  church  bath 

power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  matters  of 
iaith,*'  and  setting  forth  that  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  with 
respect  to  discipline  and  worship,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  8ai4 
articles,  belonged  of  right  to  the  houses  of  convocation*.  This  very 
material  clause  had  no  place  in  the  book  of  articles  published  undes 
£dward  VI.,  nor  in  the  edition  made  authoritative  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1571.  After  that  time  it  was  sometimes  inserted  and  sometimes 
omitted  in  the  authorised  copies,  but  in  no  instance  had  it  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  The  edition  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1628  came  forth  under  the  superintendence  of  Laud,  and  the  disputed 
clause,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  was  then  introdueed.  The  debate 
on  this  subject  took  place  seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
when  the  house  was  called  for  the  purpose,  and  sir  John  Eliot  appeared 
as  the  principal  speaker.  He  called  upon  the  house,  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  to  resist  this  attempt  to  vest  in  the  king  and  clergy  the  power  to 
disturb  the  religious  faith  and  the  moatr  sacred  usages  of  the  realm  at 
pleasure,  and  to  enslave,  not  only  the  persons,  but  the  consciences,  of 
freemen ;  since  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  introduce  new  things, 
not  only  Arminianism  but  even  popery  itself,  under  the  pretence  of  in- 
terpreting the  old,  if  the  exclusive  right  to  act  as  interpreters  were  onoe 
conceded  to  those  who  now  claimed  it.  Concluding  that  the  ambitious 
■pints  which  had  gone  thus  far  would  be  rash  enough  to  go  farther,  Eliot 
etxelaimed, — ^^  But  I  give  this  for  testimony,  and  thus  far  do  I  express 
myself  against  all  the  power  and  opposition  of  those  men.    Whensoever 
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aay  (^[qpocitiaD  ahaU  be«  I  trqtt  we  tbaU  maixi^ 
for  in  that  we  haTe  been  bom  and  bred;  nay,  air,  if  cauae  be,  in  tbat  I 
hope  to  die.  Some  of  theae»  air,  you  luiow,  are  maatera  of  ceremonica, 
and  they  labour  to  introduce  new  ceremooiea  into  the  church.  Some 
cexemoniea  are  uaeful.  Give  me  leave  to  join  in  one  that  I  hold  neqea^ 
sary  and  commendable, — that  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed  we  ahould 
atand  up,  to  teatify  the  reaolution  of  our  hearta  that  we  would  defend 
the  religion  we  profesa.  la  aome  churchea,  it  ia  added,  that  they  do  not 
only  atand  upright  with  their  bodiea,  but  with  their  awoida  drawn! 
And  if  eauae  were,  I  hope,  to  defend  our  prince,  country  and  religion, 
we  ahould  draw  our  aworda  againat  all  i^poaera.'*  The  expreaaion, 
**  maatera  of  ceremoniea,"  referred  particularly  to  Laud,  who  waa  men? 
tioned  a  few  daya  later  aa  the  peraon  whoae  zeal  for  auch  thinga  waa 
likely  to  spread  the  flame  of  religioua  diaoord  through  the  land.  Th^ 
immediate  effect  of  Eliot'a  apeech  waa  the  recording  of  a  '*  vow  "  in  the 
joumala,  in  which  the  commona  of  England  '*  claimed,  pro** 
feaaed,  and- avowed  for  truth,  that  aome  of  the  articlea  of 
xeligion,  which  were  eatabliahed  in  parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth,  which,  by  the  public  acta  of  the  church  of  England,  and  by 
the  general  and  current  ezpoaition  of  the  writera  o£  that  church,  ha4 
been  declared  unto  them,  and  that  they  rejected  the  aenae  of  the  jeauita, 
Arminiana,  and  of  all  othera,  wherein  they  differed  from  it" 

With  r^ard  to  the  alleged  increaae  of  Popery,  thia  waa  deacribed  aa 
the  natural  conaequence  of  the  aupineneaa  or  lenity  of  the  Compbinu  of 
government  Of  ten  prieata  lately  apprehended,  one  only  the  increase  of 
had  been  condemned,  and  the  law  waa  not  enforced  even  <>P^« 
in  hia  caae.  Two  committeea  were  appointed  to  interrogate  the  judgea^ 
and  the  attorney-general,  on  thia  aubject,  and  every  member  waa  called 
upon  to  atate  whatever  he  knew  xeapecting  the  cauae  of  ao  much  re* 
miaaneaa  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  againat  recusants*. 

While  the  commona  were  employing  themselves  on  these  irritating 
topics,  Charles  called  upon  them  repeatedly  to  have  aome   DapUdty  of 
conaideration.of  hia  wauta,  and  to  pass  the  bill  of  tonnage   Charles  with 
and  poundage  without  any  further  loaa  of  time.    But  he  JrinS  %^ 
aoon  found  that  hia  subjects  had  other  mattera  of  complaint  of  the  Petitiofi 
beaide  thoae  which  reapected  religion.    Immediately  after     ^  Right, 
the  prorogation,  the  king's  printer  had  prepared  fifteen  hundred  copiea 
of  the  Petition  of  Right  for  distribution  by  sale,  having  the  king'a  last 
answer  to  that  much  valued  document  attached  to  them.    Charles,  in  a 
moment  of  almoat  inexplicable  weakneaa,  commanded  the  printer  to 
deatroy  that  edition,  and  to  prepare  another,  inaerting  in  the  place  of 
that  anawer  the  evaaive  one  which  the  commona  had  compelled  him  to 
recall,  and  with  it  the  auspicious  statementa  which  he  had  made  at  the 
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close  of  die  last  session,  as  etpresnhg  his  own  judgment  of  tlie  tme 
import  and  design  of  the  petition.     No  means  conld  be  devised  to 
save  the  king  from  the  disgrace  of.  this  proceeding,  and  as  it  becftme 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  its  efiect  upon  his  character  was  of  the  most 
injurious  description— for  after  this,  who  could  either  think  creditablj 
of  his  understanding,  or  place  the  slightest  confidence  in  his  sincerity*  ? 
Charles  now  endeavoured  to  calm  the  excitement  which  his  conduct 
had  occasioned.     lie  publicly  admitted  that  the  duties  of 
twi^lheKinff  tonnage  and  poundage  were  received  by  himself  and  his  pre- 
and  the  Com-  deccssors  as  a  gifl  from  the  subject,  and  assured  the  com- 
"""**•        mops  that  nothing  recently  said  or  done  by  him  was  meant 
to  contravene  the  great  principle  included  in  this  concession.     It  wmp 
determined  accordingly,  that  the  duties  should  be  voted,  but  it  was  first 
demanded  that  a  reparation  should  be  made  to  the  persons  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  levied  with  consent  of  parliament,  had  re- 
fused to  pay  them,  and  who  had  been  sufferers  on  that  account.    The- 
officers  who  had  been  thus  illegally  employed  became  alarmed,  and  fled 
to  the  protection  of  the  sovereign ;  and  Charles  was  at  length  induced 
to  admonish  the  house  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  that  any  of  his 
servants  should  be  punished  in  consequence  of  acting  according  to  his 
instructions.     It  did  not  require  the  sagacity  which  distinguished  the 
leading  men  in  the  commons  to  discover  the  repugnance  of  such  a  pro- 
hibition to  every  principle  of  freedom ; — an.  irresponsible  king,  and  irre- 
sponsible ministers,  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  most  per- 
feet  despotism.    Eliot  had  argued,  that  it  became  not  the  house  to  be 
satisfied  with  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  the  merchants  whose  goods, 
had  been  illegally  seized.    The  delinquency  of  the  men  who  had  made 
such  seizures  should  be  visited  with  signal  punishment,  and  in  the  mean 
time  every  threat  of  the  king^s  displeasure  reported  to  them  by  his 
ministersshould  be  interpreted  as  a  libel  on  his  Majesty's  sense  of  justice. 
When  the  royal  message  above  mentioned  was  announcedi  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  moment  of  a  more  dangerous  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  than  had  hitherto  occurred  in  our 
constitutional  history  had  arrived,  and  the  house  adjourned  itself  for 
two  days. 

Its  next  meeting  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  when  the  com- 
mittee of  religion  had  brought  its  report  to  a  close,  and  a  paper  containing 
many  charges,  directed  principally  against  Laud,  was  agreed  upon  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.  For  a  moment  the  house  seemed  to  be  losing  sight 
of  the  more  obnoxious  matters  of  complaint  respecting  the  king's  officers 
and  the  merchants.  But  Charles  was  too  much  offended  to  adopt  the 
course  which  sound  policy  would  have  suggested  at  this  juncture.  He 
might  have  broken  the  force  of  the  opposition  on  the  question  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  by  showing  a  disposition  to  conciliate  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  religion.    But  he  chose  rather  to  command  an  adjournment  of 
Bereral  days. 

The  commons  now  determined  that  their  remonstrance  should  em- 
brace both  their  civil  and  their  ecclesiastical  grievances.     In  the  paper 
produced  at  their  next  meeting  they  insisted  that  the  delay  in  passing 
the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  been  strictly  necessary,  if  the 
object  for  which  they  were  convened  was  to  promote,  to  the  extent  of 
their  power,  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  concluded  by 
expressing  their  solemn  regret,  that  their  efforts  to  serve  both  his  ma« 
jesty  and  the  country  by  placing  every  branch  of  the  revenue  on  a  con- 
stitutional   basis  had  b^n  rendered  fruitless,  and  that  nothing  now 
remained  -to  them  but  to  a£Srm  "  in  this  humble  declaration,  that  the 
receiving  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  impositions  not  granted  by 
parliament,  is  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  Uberties  of  this  kingdom,  and 
of  the  royal  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right'*     Not  content  with  this 
declaration  to  the  sovereign,  Eliot  prepared  a  protestation  on  the  prin- 
cipal matters  in  debate,  consisting  of  three  articles  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — **  First,  Whoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  religion, 
or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce  Popery  or  Arminianism,  or 
other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox  church,  shall  be 
repated  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth.     Secondly, 
Whosoever  shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  sub- 
sidies of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parliament,  or 
shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument  therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an 
innovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.    Thirdly,  if  any  merchant  or  other  person  whatsoever, 
shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, not  being  granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be  reported  a 
betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  the  same.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  second  of  March,  1629,  Eliot 
entered  the  house  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  strongly  recom-  proeeediDgtln 
mending  the  immediate  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  the  Commont 
Prayers  were  no  sooner  ended,  than  he  rose  and  denounced  ^J^^J^^^ 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  lord  treasurer  Weston, 
as  men  in  whom  the  evil  policy  of  the  late  duke  still  found  support. 
The  latter,  especially,  was  described  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  common- 
wenlth,  and  as  employing  every  secret  influence  for  the  destruction  of 
parliamento,  their  existence  being  incompatible  with  the  impunity  of  his 
own  bad  actions;  and  fearing  that  this  influence  would  be  employed  with 
too  much  success,  the  orator  concluded  by  declaring,  that  should  he  ever 
meet  again  in  that  honourable  assembly,  where  he  had  now  finished  he 
would  then  be  found  to  begin.  He  then  advanced  toward  the  chair, 
exhibited  the  remonstrance  prepared  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  sovereign, 
and  called  upon  the  speaker  to  read  it.  The  speaker  refused ;  he  then 
presented  the  document  to  the  clerk,  who  also  refused.    Not  at  all  dis- 
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mayed  by  an  impediment  so  unuiual,  Eliot  now  read  the  reaonatimoot 
himself,  and  demanded  of  the  speaker  that  he  should  put  it  to  the  vote. 
That  officer,  still  refusing,  at  length  said  that  he  was  commanded  otker- 
wise  by  the  king.  This  confession  was  followed  by  an  indignant  oeusurt 
from  Selden ;  and  the  speaker  on  rising  to  leave  the  chair  waa  forced 
back  again  by  HoUis  and  Valentine.  Several  of  the  privy  council 
interposed  for  his  rescue,  but  he  was  compelled,  by  the  strong  hands 
upon  him,  to  remain  sitting,  and  HoUis  swore  that  he  should  not  riae 
until  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  separate.  Violent  dis- 
order now  spread  through  the  house.  The  speaker  with  tears  implored 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  withdraw.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  his  kina- 
man,  reproached  him  as  the  disgrace  of  a  noble  family,  and  as  a  man 
whose  pusillanimity  would  make  him  the  contempt  of  all  future  timea. 
The  confusion  increased,  and  some  members  were  seen  placing  their  bands 
upon  their  swords,  when  the  voice  of  Eliot  rose  above  the  rest  as  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  express  with  his  tongue  what  the  paper  in  hia  hand 
should  have  done.  Throwing  the  remonstrance  upon  the  floor,  he  placed 
the  protestation  in  the  three  articles  in  the  hands  of  HoUis,  exclaiming 
that  nothing  should  prevent  their  making  that  declaration.  Hollia,  at* 
auming  the  function  of  the  speaker,  read  the  resolutions,  and  they  w»e 
adopted  amidst  loud  acclamations.  During  these  proceedings  Charles  sent, 
first,  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  then  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  bring 
away  the  mace — but  the  doors  were  locked.  He  was  meditating  a  forced 
e^trance  with  his  guard,  when,  Eliot's  resolutions  having  passed,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  members  suddenly  disappeared,  passing 
in  a  crowd  through  the  street*. 

The  house  separated,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  message,  until  the  tenth 
Parliament     ^^  March :    on  that  day  Charles  went  to  the  lords,  and, 

diMolved.  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech  described  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  in  the  commons  as  '*  vipers"  who  should  have  their 
reward,  dissolved  the  parliament. 

There  were  men  in  that  age  who  did  not  profess  themselves  of  the 
ri  :>  i.  1.  court  party,  and  who  regarded  the  speeches  of  the  popular 
Commons  to-  leaders  and  the  proceedmgs  of  the  lower  house  as  some- 
ward  Charles  times  ill-advised.  According  to  these  persons  the  commons 
considered,  ^y^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  satisfied  with  the  king's  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  duties  at  the  ports  depended,  hke  other  taxes,  on  the 
consent  of  parliament ;  and  should  not  have  pressed  for  any  inquiry 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  lately  exacted  such 
duties  regardless  of  that  consent.  And  the  house  would  perh^)s  have 
acted  wisely  to  have  stayed  at  this  point  for  the  present.  But  the 
language  of  the  speech  in  which  Charles  addressed  the  commons  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  his  eagerness  to  bestow  preferments  on  such 
men  as  Montague  and  Man  waring,  after  the  most  open  disavowal  of  their 
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dogmas,  and  liis  duplicity  in  the  matter  of  tlie  printed  copies  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  had  all  tended  to  leave  but  little  room  for  confidence  in 
bis  professions,  and  to  make  every  thing  depend  on  the  strict  responsibility 
of  those  who  should  become  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  in  contempt 
of  the  laws.     In  the  judgment  of  the  patriots,  the  benefit  of  examples 
which  should  serve  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  such  persons  could  not  be 
too  early  secured :  nor  wss  any  time  to  be  lost  in  adopting  vigorous 
measures  to  prevent  the  pulpits  of  the  hierarchy  from  becoming  sub- 
servient to  the  diffusion  of  principles  among  the  people  destructive  of  all 
freedom.     Clarendon  states  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
eeedingB  of  the  three  parliaments  assembled  by  Charles  previous  to  1629, 
and  ezpresBcs  his  wonder  at  the  councils  which  disposed  the  govern- 
ment to  such  courses.     **  It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  he  adds,  **  that  there 
were  in  all  those  parliaments,  especially  in  that  of  the  fourth  year,  se- 
yeral  passages  and  distempered  speeches  of  particular  persons,  not  Qt  fof 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  those  places,  and  unsmtable  to  the  reverence 
due  to  his  Majesty  and  his  councils.     But  I  do  not  know  any  formed  ac( 
of  either  house  (for  neither  the  remonstrance  or  votes  of  the  last  day 
were  such)  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  great 
courts,  upon  those  extraordinary  occasions.    And  whoever  considers  the 
acts  of  power  and  injustice,  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
much  scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those  meetings*."  These 
admissions  in  favour  of  the  popular  party  are  from  an  enemy.    And, 
indeed,  so  far  were  those  great  men  from  having  passed  the  boundary  of 
the  constitution  to  entrench  on  the  prerogative,  that  they  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  safeguards  which  the  law  of 
the  land  would  have  authorized  them  to  demand.     They  claimed  no 
more  security  in  any  case,  either  for  their  persons  or  possessions,  than 
the  unrepealed  statutes  of  the  realm  had  awarded  to  them ;  and  had 
they  prayed  now  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  as  they 
prayed  in  the  last  reign  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  high  comaiis- 
sion ;  and  had  they  furthermore  insisted  that  the  time  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament  should  be  determined  by  enactment,  and  not'  left  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown ;  it  would  have  been  possible  for  them  to  have 
shown,  not  only  that  such  measures  were  of  paramount  importanee  if  theiv 
liberties  were  to  be  duly  protected,  but  that  they  were  in  harmony  with 
the  most  venerable  forms  of  the  constitution.    But  the  people  in  general 
were  not  yet  prepared  for  these  bolder  enterprises^ 

^  Hist.  i.  8,  9. 
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Policy  of  Charles— His  Proclamation— Members  of  the  Commons  imprisoned — 
Proceedings  against  ihem — Death  of  Eliot— Fuur  periods  in  the  reign  of  ChaHes 
I.-*Peace  with  France  and  Spain — ^The  Cabinet,  other  instances  of  politioal 
apoatacy — Illegal  methods  of  aiding  the  Revenue— Compulsory  Knighthood — 
Revival  of  the  Forest  Laws — Monopolies — ^Almse  of  Proclamations — Ship-money 

^Trial  concerning  it— Star43hamber,  its  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Leighton, 

Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Bishop  Williams. 

It  is  probable  that  Charlea  was  not  wholly  displeased  with  the  ezdte- 
Policv  of  ™^^*  which  prevailed  in  the  commons  during  the  proceed- 
Charlesat  this  ings  of  the  second  of  March.  It  was  one  of  the  incidents 
juncture,  ^hich  might  be  made  to  afford  a  decent  pretext  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  parliaments,  until  some  more  adequate  experi- 
ment  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  supersede  such  assemblies  altogether, 
or  to  render  them  the  passive  instruments  of  the  crown.  To  such  a  course 
Charles  was  somewhat  disposed  by  circumstances,  but  more  by  inclina- 
tion, and  it  had  never  been  contemplated  by  him  with  so  much  firmness 
and  deliberation  as  at  the  present  moment. 

The  parliament  was  no  sooner  dissolved  than  a  proclamation  was 
His  prodama-  issued,  the  design  of  which  was  to  justify  the  sovereign  in 
tion.  what  he  had  done,  and  in  adopting  those  new  methods  of 
government  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  he  should  resort  in  future. 
It  described  the  opposition  to  the  court  in  the  house  of  commons 
as  limited  to  ^'  a  few  ill-affected  persons,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
set  forth  the  conduct  of  this  unimportant  faction  as  the  main  reason  for 
dissolving  the  national  council.  Through  the  influence  of  these  persons 
the  house  had  been  induced  to  cast  away  the  modesty  which  had  for 
ages  distinguished  it,  and  not  only  to  meddle  with  questions  of  go- 
vernment and  law  in  a  manner  before  unknown,  but  to  seize  on  the 
necessities  of  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission  to 
their  pleasure  "on  conditions  incompatible  with  monarchy."  The 
government  had  endeavoured  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  protestant 
religion  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  places,  but  all  its  efforts 
had  been  rendered  fruitless  by  a  small  number  of  men  who  assumed  a 
great  appearance  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  an  influence  over  many  honest  and  religious  minds 
which  had  become  much  alarmed  on  that  subject.  All  men,  however, 
were  to  remember,  that  in  future  the  servants  of  the  king  were  to  be 
held  responsible  to  himself  alone ;  that  such  proceedings  as  had  taken 
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place  in  the  last  parliament  would  never  be  submitted  to  again ;  and 
that  while  every  thing  proper  would  be  done  to  discountenance  popery 
and  Bchiam  in  the  church,  and  to  preserve  the  just  immunities  of  the 
subject,  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  monarch  that  the  obedience  shown 
to  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  should  be  rendered  to  his  authority ; 
nor  were  the  disaffected  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  want  of 
means  to  enforce  the  claims  of  an  office  derived  from  God  himself,  to 
whom  alone  princes  are  bound  to  give  account  of  their  actions^. 

The  reproach  cast  on  the  patriot  leaders  by  the  monarch,  as  affecting 
much  zeal  for  religion  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  unwary,  and  to  ac* 
compliah  their  particular  ends,  is  one  still  brought  against  them  by  their 
enemies.     But  who  can  attach  credit  to  it  as  directed  agaiust  such  men 
as  Coke,  Selden,  Cotton,  Eliot,  Seymour,  and  Philips  ?    We  see  also 
in  this  proclamation  the  common  error  of  ascribing  to  the  influence  of 
a  few  individuals  what  could  never  have  become  formidable  had  it 
not  been  sustained  by  strong  general  feeling,  and  this  misconception 
will  be  found  at  the  root  of  the  misguided  policy  of  the  monarch  through- 
out the  great  conflict  before  him.    The  importance  of  individuals  at 
such  times  is  never  so  much  the  effect  of  their  peculiar  character  or  capa* 
city,  as  of  the  tide  of  popular  sentiment  by  which  they  are  borne  onward. 
Charles  resolved  that  the  threats  contained  in  his  speech  to  the  lords 
on  the  dissolution,  and  in  his  proclamation  to  the  people,    |^f^|,|^„  of 
should  not  seem  to  have  been  idle  words.    Two  days  after  the  Coonmons 
the  adjournment  of  the  commons,  and  five  days  before  the     "npri^oned. 
dissolution  had  formally  taken  place,  nine  of  its^  members  who  had 
been  most  active  in  its  recent  proceedings  were  called  before  the  council. 
The  charge  against  them  was  that  of  disobeying  the  message  of  the 
sovereign  which  required  an  immediate  adjournment  of  the  house. 
Hollis,  Eliot,  Hobart,  and  Hayman  were  committed  close  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.    Selden,  Valentine,  Corington,  Long,  and  Stroud,  were  con- 
signed  to  other  prisons,  and  the  study  of  Selden,  and  those  of  Eliot  and 

*  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  492 — 504.    The  only  part  of  the  accn»atioii  contained  in  this 
addfest  that  oimld  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  patriots  with  impartia]  and  re- 
flecting men  was  that  which  relates  to  the  inquiries  prosecuted  by  them  with  a 
▼iew    to  convict  and    punish  the  persons  who  had  presumed  to  oollect  the 
customs  without  consent  of  Parliament — or  rather  in  contempt  of  its  prohibition. 
But  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  was  now  the  great  point  on  which  the  question 
of  good  government  hinged  ;  the  conduct  of  Charles,  in  persisting  to  uke  the  re*> 
■ponsibilityof  hit  functionaries  upon  himself,  being  destructive  of  the  constitutional 
maxim  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,'*  and  of  the  due  authority  of  the  makers 
of  the  law  over  those  who  should  administer  it.     Charles  would  not  see  the 
sacredness  and  value  of  the  immunity  which  the  constitution  had  thus  placed 
around  the  throne.    He  contended  for  the  strict  independence  of  the  executive 
on  the  l^^lative  body,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  put  the  uncertainties  of  his  own 
will  in  the  place  of  the  security  promised  by  the  law,  and  to  put  his  own  life  in  th« 
way  of  those  penalties  which  the  constitution  had  reserved  for  less  important  of- 
fenders.   The  king  who  will  uke  the  responsibilities  of  hit  ministers  upon  himself 
ought  not  to  think  it  impossible  that  the  puniAhment  due  to  his  ministers  may 
some  day  fall  upoa  himself. 
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HoIUb,  wire  fcetlcd  by  the  ipoyal  officers,  that  their  private  papert 
might  be  tearched  for  matter  of  'crimination  against  them.     In   the 
midst  of  these  proceedings  Charles  had  pledged  himself  by  his  procla- 
mation to  respect  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Right;  and  the  pri- 
soners)  on  the  ground  of  that  instrument,  claimed  their  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  empolrered  them  to  demand  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
that  they  should  be  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail.    It  Was  alleged  that 
their  conduct  in  ref\ising  to  adjourn  the  house  at  the  command  of  the 
lorereign,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  manner  in  which  that  command 
was  made  known,  was  seditious,  and  a  notable  contempt  of  the  kin^  and 
his  government.    This  was  denied  by  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  the 
house  having  often  exercised  the  power  of  adjournment  itself^  without 
isonsulting  the  crown  or  its  ministers,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  opinion 
of  the  court  on  the  law  of  the  case  might  be  delivered.    This  request 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  to  evade  it  the  prisoners  were  re- 
moved into  new  custody.    It  was  not  unusual  by  means  of  this  artifice 
to  prolong  the  imprisonment  of  obnoxious  persons,  as  each  remove  put 
Off  the  decision  of  the  case  until  the  next  term.    This  expedient,  a  de- 
vise of  tyranny  to  defVaud  the  subject  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  served,  in 
this  instance,  to  give  time  for  deliberation ;  and  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
alleged  ground  of  commitment  were  found  to  multiply  the  more  it  was 
examined,  the  judges  were  constrained  to  recommend  that  the  priMmera 
should  be  discharged  on  finding  security  for  their  more  proper  conduct  in 
fiiture.    But  the  sufflerers  woe  not  men  to  profess  k  repentance  which 
they  did  not  feel,  or  to  seem  to  reprobate  as  faults,  the  actions  which 
they  regarded  as  the  most  just  and  honourable  in  their  lives.     Pre- 
judice may  attribute  their  refusal  to  accept  of  enlargement  on  these 
**  easy  terms"  to  a  vulgar  thirst  of  popularity ;  but  candour,  without  sup- 
posing them  fVee  from  human  infirmity,  will  regard  their  prevailing 
motives  as  of  a  more  honourable  nature.    Selden  was  the  adviser  of  this 
course,  and  no  writer  may  cast  such  reflections  on  that  great  man  with- 
out damage  to  his  own  reputation*. 

It  was  natural  that  the  court  should  describe  the  conduct  of  these 
persons  as  obstinacy ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  a  criminal 
information  was  in  consequence  filed  against  Eliot,  Hollis,  and  Valen- 
tine. They  refused  to  plead,  on  the  ground  that  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  But 
the  judges  descended  to  talk  of  a  distinction  between  parliamentary  and 
extra-pariiamentary  conduct,  and,  on  the  pretence  that  the  actions  of 
the  accused  were  of  the  latter  description,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence 
upon  tbenL    That  sentence  was  to  suffer  imprisonment  during  the  king's 

•  It  it  Hame  who  speaks  thus  of  the  terms  of  release  proffered  to  these  persons, 
snd  in  whose  prejudiced  eye  their  conduct  appeared  in  no  better  light  than  u 
ttie  effect  of  a  poor  personal  iranity.  Hist,  vbi  $vpr<u  See  the  proceedimrs  in  the 
Fkri.  Hist.,  ii.  604— 624.    Roahworth,  L  662-^1. 
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pleatore,  and  to  be  fined,  Valentiiie  in  500/.,  Hollit  in  lOiDO/.,  and  Eliot 
^  as  the  gpreatest  offender  and  ringleader  in  parliament,"  in  2000/. 

The  career  of  sir  John  Eliot,  the  importance  of  whose  influence  in  the 
kte  parliaments  was  thus  marked  by  the  resentment  of  v  ^  • 

the  court,  was  now  approaching  its  close ;  but  his  efforts     j^jj^  jji^f^ 
and  bis  sufferings  in  the  defence  of  English  liberty  claim 
something  more   than  a  passing  notice  from    the  hiBtorian.      This 
**  greatest  offender "  in  the  cause   of  public  right  during  the  three 
first  parliaments  of  the  present  reign  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  where  he  possessed  extensive  property.     His 
studies  at  Oxford,  and  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  favoured  that  combi- 
nation of  improved  taste  and  sound  legal  knowledge  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.     Previous  to  his  appearance  in  parliament  he  had  visited 
the  continent,  and  at  that  early  period  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
George  Villiers,  afterwards  the  favourite  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
duke  of  Buckingham.    This  acquaintance  continued  for  some  time  afler 
the  commencement  of  Buckingham's  prosperous  fortune,  but  never  be-* 
came  the  occasion  on  the  side  of  Eliot  of  the  slightest  departure  from 
those  great  principles  to  which  his  later  years  were  so  signally  devoted. 
His  private  conduct  during  that  period  was  not  probably  so  irreproach* 
able,  his  passions  bdng,  on  his  own  admission,  not  unfrequently  beyond 
his   control.     In  a  dispute,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  neighbour,  Mr. 
Moyle,  he  drew  his  weapon  and  inflicted  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  per- 
son of  his  opponent.    But  writers,  whose  prejudices  have  given  the 
darkest  colouring  to  this  act,  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  provoked 
by  taunting  words,  that  it  was  an  outbreak  of  youthful  passion  which 
was  soon  repented  of,  and  that  it  was  not  only  followed  by  the  most 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  fault,  but  by  a  permanent  reconciliation 
and  friendship  between  the  parties*. 

Before  the  accession  of  Charles,  Eliot  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  popular  cause,  and  no  trace  of  intimacy  between  himself  aud  Buck<» 
ingharo  remained.  Impatience  of  subserviency  on  the  one  side,  and 
proud  neglect  on  the  other,  appear  to  have  been  the  causes  of  dis-» 
agreement ;  and  by  the  time  the  first  parliament  under  Charles  was 
assembled,  Eliot  had  so  far  imbibed  tlie  general  feehng  against  the 
minion  of  the  court,  that  he  became,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  formidable  of  the  party  who  made  his  overthrow  the 

*  See  the  early  life  of  Eliot  as  detcribed  by  an  enemy  in  D'lsraeirs  Commen- 
taries on  the  Reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  some  important  corrections  of  the  mistakes 
into  which  the  prejudices  of  that  writer  have  led  him,  in  the  Life  of  KUot  by  Mn 
Forster,  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  The  affectionate  friendship  which  evidently 
subsisted  between  Eliot  and  Moyle,  immediately  after  the  painful  incident  mentioned 
in  the  text,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  act  was  not  attended  by  those  base  circum* 
stances  which  archdeacon  Ediard  had  coupled  with  it.  Moyle's  daughter  said  of 
him,  referring  to  that  event,  that  his  private  deportment,  ever  after,  was  as  free 
from  fault  as  his  public  oondaet. 
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great  object  of  theif  policy*.  At  this  time  no  xnan  eint>loy6d  himicif  to 
effectually,  either  in  exposing  the  general  misconduct  of  the  government^ 
or  in  preventing  or  restricting  the  votes  upon  supplies.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  the  third  parliament  has  been  related  in  the  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  assembly. 

The  sentence  which  his  conduct  there  brought  upon  him  he  re- 
garded, from  the  first,  as  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  unless  the 
power  of  the  crown  should  be  soon  checked  by  the  power  of  another 
parliament^  and  of  this  there  was  then  but  little  prospect.  He  made 
that  provision,  accordingly,  for  this  his  third  lodgment  in  the  Tower, 
which  showed  that  he  was  far  from  expecting  a  speedy  release.  When 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  by  opposing  the 
malpractices  of  the  powerful,  he  saw  very  clearly  the  evils  to  which  hb 
generous  efforts  would  expose  him;  and  the  whole  of  his  property  had  in 
consequence  been  settled  on  his  sons :  so  that  when  the  royal  officers 
would  have  exacted  from  him  the  heavy  fine  imposed  by  the  judges, 
they  were  obliged  to  report  that  the  means  of  payment  did  not  exist 
Eliot,  on  hearing  that  the  sheriff*  of  Cornwall  and  five  other  commis- 
sioners, all  his  capital  enemies,  were  employed  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
his  lands  and  goods,  with  a  smile,  said,  ^'  He  had  two  coats,  two  suits, 
two  pairs  of  boots,  and  galoshes ;  and  that,  if  they  could  pick  2000/.  out 
of  that,  much  good  might  it  do  them." 

In  the  **  dark  and  smoky  room  *'  to  which  he  was  confined,  he  was 
allowed,  at  his  earnest  request,  the  use  of  books  and  of  writing  materials, 
and  his  many  weary  hours  were  employed  in  reading,  in  meditation,  in 
committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  or  in  correspondence  with  his  sons, 
his  friends,  and  particularly  the  patriot  John  Hampden,  to  whose  super- 
intendence he  had  assigned  the  education  of  his  children.  His  papers 
being  liable  to  be  searched,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  secrecy  that  his 
correspondence  could  be  carried  on ;  but,  fortunately,  some  of  the  letters 
included  in  it  have  been  preserved,  and  these  present  to  us  traits  of 
character  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  They  serve  to  place  both  Eliot 
and  Hampden  before  us,  not  only  in  the  light  of  pure  moralists  and 
honourably-minded  statesmen,  but  as  men  whose  spirits  were  wrought 
to  the  temper  of  a  pure  and  elevated  Christianity.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  letters  can  read  the  speeches  of  these  great  men  in  the  cause 
of  what  they  venerated  as  social  justice  or  pure  religion  without  the 
strongest  confidence  in  their  sincerity. 

Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  praying  for  Eliot's  release, 
one  signed,  it  is  said,  by  all  the  gentry  of  Cornwall ;  but  Charles,  in- 

*  Echsrd  makes  Eliot  go  to  London  sbout  the  Moyle  sfftir  to  b^  the  inter- 
ierence  of  the  duke  for  hit  pardon,  and  attributei  the  disagreeinent  between  tbeae 
pemms  to  the  conduct  of  Buckingham  on  that  occaaion,  forgettiMg  that,  at  that 
time,  George  Villien  was  as  little  known  at  the  English  cuort  as  John  £lioi;  yet 
Hr.  D*IsraeU  could  gire  credit  to  this  pitiful  invention. 
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dulging  jtiBt  now  amid  the  pastimes  of  a  court  and  the  sweets  of  power, 
forgot  the  victim  of  the  dungeon, — or  rather,  did  worse  than  forget  him. 
Time  passed,  and  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  was  found  to  be  proof  against 
all  the  means  employed  to  break  it  down.  But  the  body  was  less  equal 
to  the  conflict.  Sickness  invaded  it,  consumptive  symptoms  became 
manifest,  and  the  prisoner's  medical  attendants  reported  that  his  reco- 
very depended  entirely  on  his  being  admitted  to  a  more  healthy  air. 
They  even  petitioned  the  judges  thus  far  in  his  favour ;  but  they  were 
told  by  chief  justice  Richardson,  /*  that  although  sir  John  was  brought 
low  in  body,  yet  was  he  as  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  sabmit  to  the  king,  nor  to  the  justice  of  that  court."  As  his 
malady  advanced,  Eliot  was  at  length  persuaded  to  petition  the  king, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  terms : — **  Sir,  your  judges  have  com- 
mitted me  to  prison  here  in  your  Tower  of  London,  where,  by  reason  of 
the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen  into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty,  you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
liberty.**  The  only  answer  obtained  to  this  petition  was,  *'  It  is  not 
humble  enough.'*  Prevailed  on  by  his  children,  Eliot  prepared  a  second 
petition,  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  have  displeased  your  majesty,  and 
having  so  said,  do  humbly  beseech  you  once  again  to  command  your 
judges  to  set  me  at  liberty,  that  when  I  have  recovered  my  health  I  may 
return  back  to  my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  God 
hath  allotted  unto  me.**  Thus  did  the  dying  man  pray,  and  pray  without 
answer,  and  without  effect !  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  admonished 
him  that  his  last  petition  had  not  been  presented  in  proper  form,  as  it 
pertained  to  him  to  be  the  medium  of  all  communication  between  his 
prisoners  and  the  government,  and  his  advice  to  him  was,  to  prepare  a 
third  appeal,  which,  if  so  framed  as  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  crave 
pardon,  would,  he  doubted  not,  obtain  for  him  his  liberty.  The  droop- 
ing man  replied,  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  friendly  advice,  but  my 
spirits  are  grown  feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
restore  unto  their  former  vigour,  I  will  take  it  further  into  my  consider- 
ation.** 

But  Eliot's  few  remaining  days  were  spent  in  converse  with  those 
beautiful  visions  of  a  future  world  which,  as  appears  from  his  letters,  were 
familiar  to  his  now  hallowed  imagination ;  and  in  looking  to  the  com- 
passion of  that  better  Sovereign  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1632,  his  attorney  described  him 
as  so  far  spent,  that  it  was  not  probable  he  would  live  a  week  : — in  less 
than  that  space  sir  John  Eliot  breathed  his  last,  being  not  more  than 
forty  years  of  age.  His  children  petitioned  the  king  for  his  body,  that 
it  might  be  taken  to  Cornwall,  and  interred  in  the  family  sepulchre; 
and  Charles  returned  for  answer, — *'  Let  sir  John  Eliot*8  body  be 
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buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  dierf !  "  Not  two  montha 
before  his  death,  Eliot  wrote  to  Hampden,  stating  that  he  was  then 
Subject  to  new  restraints,  by  warrant  from  the  king,  his  own  ton  with 
difficulty  gaining  admission  to  him ;  and  that  to  add  to  his  confine- 
ment, he  had  been  remored  to  new  lodgings,  •*  where  candle  light  was 
suffered,  bui  scarce  Jire.**  This  was  written  in  the  depth  of  winter ! 
So  plain  is  it  that  malevolence,  like  its  opposite,  may  grow  by  what  it 
feeds  upon,  and  that  even  the  grave  may  not  suffice  to  set  bounds  to 
it». 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  divides  itself  into  four  parts ;— the  first  ex- 
tending  from  his  accession  to  the  dissolutkm  of  his  third 
ikms  of  the^ "    parliament ;    the  second  terminating  with  the  invasion  of 
reign  of  the  Scots ;  the  third  with  the  commencement  of  the  civil 

Charles  I.  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^le  last  with  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The 
affiiirs  which  relate  to  the  second  of  these  periods,  embracing  the  interval 
from  1629  to  1640,  are  almost  confined  to  the  expedients  adopted  by  the 
government  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  royal  treasury  without  having 
recourse  to  the  grants  of  a  house  of  commons,  and  to  various  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  star-chamber  and  high  commission  which  were  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission  to  the  crown  during  this  com- 
plete abeyance  of  the  only  safeguard  to  the  constitution — a  parliament 

It  was  expected  that  a  vigorous  policy  of  this  nature  would  be  found  to 
subdue  the  prevalent  disaffection.  Charles,  accordingly,  issued  a  second 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  should  account  it  presumption 
in  any  one  to  mention  a  time  for  convening  another  parliament ; — the 
calling  of  such  an  assembly  being  a  matter  solely  dependent  on  his 
pleasure,  and  an  event  not  to  be  expected  until  his  subjects  should  learn 
to  ju^  more  favourably  of  his  actions.  In  the  mean  time,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  tct  fun|irii  the  rule  of  his  proceedings.  But 
an  admmtstration,  which  had  shown  so  little  respect  for  the  law  while 

*  Fonter^t  Life  of  EKot,  1 02*-]  23.  This  writer  bas  published,  fbr  the  firrt 
time,  a  krge  ponion  oi  EUot't  work  on  <*  The  Monarchy  of  Mao,**  written  by  him 
while  in  the  Tower,  and  still  in  the  British  Mosenm.  It  will  be  found  as  a  aupple- 
ment  to  the  Memoir,  pp.  126 — 177< 

We  transcribe  Hume's  remark  on  this  event  without  comment.  "  Becaase  sir 
John  Eliot  hap^ned  to  die  while  in  oustodj,  a  great  clamonr  was  raised  afainst 
the  adminifltrationt  and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  ef 
Rngland  !  "  Hist,  ubi  ntpra.  Oar  historian  is  much  scandalised  by  the  attempts 
of  some  writers  to  oomparie  the  patriots  of  this  period  with  those  of  classical  anti- 
quity,— as  CatOy  Brutus,  and  Cassius :  and  adverts  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
wisnre  of  these  parties  was  respectively  employed,  as  showing  the  great  disparity 
betweaa  ihera  ;^tliat  of  the  one  being  given  to  the  enHivatioo  of  polite  letters,  and 
dvilised  society ;  the  ^  whole  discourse  '*  of  the  other  being  *'  polluted  with  myste- 
rioos  jargon,  and  full  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy."  For  as  strong  a 
rtfoitatlon  of  this  eahimny  as  the  proofs  of  an  improved  understanding  and  en- 
liffhtened  niety  could  well  fumiahi  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eliot's  ^  Monaroby  of 
Man,"  and  to  the  correspondence  between  that  patriot  and  Hampden.  Hume  has 
menUmied  Hampden  as  one  of  the  persons  intended  \h  diis  description.  Hist  vf. 
388. 
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sUbj^t  to  the  checks  of  a  jetlous  and  powerful  houte  t>f  coramooAi  wai 
not  likely  to  be  verj  obaertant  of  it  in  tht  absedce  of  that  authority  i  and 
the  adTocates  of  good  goyernment  could  see  no  means  of  escape  from  the 
erils  with  which  they  Were  threatened,  except  in  open  insurreetion,  ati 
perhaps,  in  an  unequal  contest  between  the  patriotism,  of  indiriduals 
and  the  terrors  of  that  power  which  was  thus  usurped  by  the  crown^ 

Charles,  baring  determined  to  pursue  these  **  new  courses,"  hastened 
lo  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain.    These  ocoa-  p^^^  ^^ 
sions  of  embarrassment,  which  his  impoHey  had  altogether,  Frmndi  and 
or,  in  a  great  degree,  created,  and  w^ch  his  temper  can«  ^f^^tgM 
strained  him  to  perpetuate,  had  yielded  nothii^  but  dis- 
gtace«    Treaties  concluded  in  such  circumstances  could  not  be  expected 
to  embrace  any  effectual  protision  for  the  reslofation  of  the  Palatinate; 
or  for  the  protection  of  the  unhappy  Hugonots  against  the  tesentment  of 
a  government  whose  pretensions  they  had  been  incited  to  resist.    On 
such  terms  peace  was  of  course  concluded  without  di£Seulty*    Both 
monarchs,  indeed,  appear  to  hare  regarded  the  hostility  of  the  king  of 
England,  as  the  effect,  in  part  of  the  influence  of  Buckingham^  and  in 
part  of  a  capriciousness  of  disposition  which  a  little  experience  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  correct  *. 

The  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  strengthen  itself 
by  detaching  some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  from  the  ^  . .  . 
popular  cause,  was  extended  from  Savile  and  Wentworth  to 
sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  to  the  distinguished  lawyers  Noy  and  littletoB, 
and  with  similar  success.  Digges  became  master  of  the  tolls.  The 
office  of  attorney-general  was  confetred  on  Noy,  and  that  of  solicitor- 
general  on  Uttleton.  8ir  John  Coke  and  sir  Dudley  Carkton,  old 
members  of  the  administration,  acted  as  secretaries  of  state.  Lord 
Coventry  retained  the  great  seal;  the  privy  seal  was  hdd  by  the  ear!  of 

^  The  iirifMien  taken  at  Cadit  and  Rh6  were  returned  trltliont  ransom.    The 
king  of  Spain,  indeed^  pledged  himself  to  restore  to  the  Elector  a  great  part,  If  not 
the  whole  of  hit  dominioni ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  Charles  should  aMitt  him 
in  destroying  the  independence  of  the  protestant  States  in  the  Netherlands,  agree- 
aliiy  to  a  secret  treaty  to  that  effect,  comrnenced  during  bis  stay  at  Madrid*    Cot- 
tington,  the  minister  of  the  English  crown,  signed  this  perfidious  instrument,  but 
Charles  shrunk  from  the  affair,  aware  probably  of  baring  already  proceeded  so 
fkr  in  it,  that  bit  ebarader,  perhaps  his  throne,  depended  on  its  being  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  hit  subjects.    Clarendon  Papers,  i.  48~-50.  10&— 111,  112,  113,  182, 
126,  779—782.  App.  xzzi.— xizy.    Dumont.  v.  part  ii.  680 — 583.     Carleton's  Let- 
ters,  XXV, — xxxHi^lr.    Rnshworth,  M.  24 — 25.    The  obnoxious  treaty  whh  Spafn 
was  signed  by  OliTarea  and  Cotttnglon  in  JAnnary,  lOSl,  and  was  the  matter  of 
correspondence  and  negotiation  between  the  two  governments  almost  s^ven  years 
later.    At  the  same  time  Charles  favoured  negotiations  wHfa  the  disaffected  sub- 
iccta  of  PhiHp,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlsndt,  pledging  himself,  in  ease  of  their  putting 
theaiselves  under  his  protection,  to  defend  them  against  all  enemies,  not  excepting 
their  present  sovereign.    Hardwicke  Papers,  il.  64 — 80.    As  the  foreign  policy  of 
Charles  partook  almost  continually  of  this  double  dealing,  and  rarely  escaped  detec- 
tion, it  it  hardly  tnrpritlng  that  bit  nh»Hpmii  troaMei  tiOM  kifik  to  Mttle  ilym- 
pathy  from  the  mlert  of  the  continent* 
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Mancbefiter;  and  sir  Richard  Weston,  afterwards  the  earl  of  Portland, 
was  lord  treasurer.  Carleton  bad  passed  little  time  in  England,  and 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  diplomacy  than  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  distinguished  his  country ;  Coke  was  reproached  as 
covetous,  but  Jiis  attention  to  business  made  his  services  valuable. 
Coventry  and  Manchester  were  lawyers  who  possessed  both  learning 
and  experience ;  the  former  was  remarkable  for  the  moderation  of  his 
counsels,  but  endeavoured  to  confine  his  attention  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office  :  the  latter,  it  was  known,  could  be 
made  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  his  love  of  place  and  emolument — 
a  circumstance  which,  in  the  working  of  the  government,  not  unfre- 
queotly  placed  him  at  issue  with  Coventry.  But  the  minister  of  the 
most  ^*  immoderate  pretences  and  appetite  of  power"  at  this  juncture, 
was  the  lord  treasurer.  Weston  had  served  a  long  and  cautious  novi- 
tiate at  court  before  ascending  to  his  present  elevation ;  but  recently  he 
had  been  so  much  elated  by  his  success  as  to  have  abandoned  his  old 
policy  of  studying  to  please  every  one,  and  had  followed  so  far  in  the 
steps  of  Buckingham,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  monarch,  as  to  have 
succeeded  to  much  of  the  resentment  which  had  been  directed  against 
that  favourite.  He  was  a  concealed  catholic,  but  the  revenue,  it  was 
said,  had  never  been  more  enriched  by  exactions  from  the  professors  of 
that  faith  than  in  his  time.  His  ambition,  by  disposing  him  to  expense, 
made  him  constantly  necessitous,  and  was  so  little  controlled,  that  what 
he  possessed  was  almost  forgotten  in  his  anxiety  about  what  was  still 
distant.  With  the  aid  of  these  persons,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Wentworth  and  Laud,  Charles  addressed  himself,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  governing  the  people  of  Eng- 
land without  a  parliament  *• 

The  recent  grant  of  five  subsidies,  and  the  reduced  expenditure  oon- 

lUenl  me-  ^^^^^"^^  ^^  *^^  cessation  of  war,  had  lessened  the  king's 
thodt  of  rais-  necessities.  But  the  property  of  the  crown  had  suffered  so 
*"*^iSS*^  great  a  diminution  during  the  reign  of  James,  that  con- 
siderable supplies  from  the  subject  were  needed  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  The  duties  at  the  ports,  ac- 
cordingly, were  levied,  though  the  long  expected  consent  of  parliament 
had  not  been  given;  the  previous  rate  of  duty  on  certain  articles  was 
increased ;  and  others,  which  had  been  free,  were  now  made  subject  to 
an  impost.  The  officers  of  the  customs  were  instructed  to  enter,  in  the 
king's  name,  into  any  dwelling  house,  warehouse,  or  vault,  in  search  of 
the  kind  of  property  for  which  such  contributions  were  demanded,  and 
to  distrain  the  goods  of  all  persons  who,  being  liable  to  such  exactions, 
failed  to  pay  them  t.     In  support  of  these  proceedings  "  obsolete  laws 

•  S«e  Uie  character  of  moit  of  theie  penons  as  drawn  by  Clarendon.    Hist. 
L  80—116. 

f  Kuthworth,  IL  9.    The  oOcen  were  aljo  « to  apprehend  all  pertoot  that 
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were  revived,'*  and  where  these  failed,  *^  supplemental  acts  of  state" 
were  foisted  in  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  this  manner,  it  is  added, 
the  king  hoped  to  show  his  subjects  how  '^  unthrifty"  a  thing  it  was  to 
force  upon  him  a  strict  inquiry  with  respect  to  what  was  really  his 
own  *. 

Richard  Chambers,  a  merchant  of  London,  had  refused  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  to  pay  tonnage  and  poundage  until  that  branch  of 
revenue  should  have  been  duly  voted  by  parliament,  and  when  before 
the  star-chamber  he  was  so  far  excited  as  to  say,  that  the  merchants  of 
Turkey  were  not  so  unjustly  dealt  with  as  those  of  England.  He  was 
now  sentenced  to  pay  2000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  should 
make  submission  before  the  council,  the  star-chamber,  and  at  the  ex- 
change. The  harassing  consequences  of  this  suit  attended  him  twelve 
years,  and  brought  him  to  poverty  f* 

In  some  of  these  proceedings  even  the  appearance  of  a  regard  for  the 
law  was  dispensed  with;  and  in  others,  where  such  ap-  comimliorv 
pearances  were  kept  up,  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  fla-  knighthood. 
granUy  violated.  This  was  the  case  in  the  measure  ^^^* 
which  obliged  every  man  holding  land  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds 
a-year,  and  who  had  failed  to  present  himself  to  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  crown  as 
an  atonement  for  his  negligence.  This  custom  was  introduced  by 
Henry  III.,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  usual  summons  or  proclamation 
relating  to  it  had  been  issued  by  all  the  Tudor  princes  at  the  usual  time, 
and  that  their  example  had  been  followed  by  Charles  and  his  predeces- 
sor. But  in  recent  times  this  feudal  usage  had  become  a  mere  form. 
In  the  present  instance,  if  the  demand  could  be  justly  made  at  all,  the 
altered  value  of  money  should  at  least  have  limited  the  mulct  to  persons 
holding  military  tenures  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  a-year.  But  the 
class  that  should  contribute  was  determined  by  the  government,  and 
though  the  alleged  delinquency  had  remained  some  years  without  notice, 
and  could  not  have  been  remembered  by  a  man  in  the  kingdom  as  a 
matter  for  which  there  was  the  least  probability  of  his  being  called  to 
account,  the  fines  were  rigorously  imposed,  in  some  instances  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  in  no  case  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  two  sub- 
sidies and  a  half.  The  disaffection  to  the  king's  government  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  strong  among  the  citizens,  and  the  trading  portion 

should  give  oat  any  icandalons  speeches  against  his  majesty's  service:*' — ^what 
speeches  were  to  be  so  regarded,  being,  of  oourse,  a  matter  on  which  Uie  gorern- 
ment  woold  itself  decide. 

*  Clarendon,  Hist.  i.  119. 

t  Rushworth,  i.  655,670—677 ;  H  9*  Hispriaeipal  defence,  with  respect  to  the 
obnoxious  words,  was,  that  they  were  uttered  before  the  ooandl  only,  and  not 
abroad  to  the  injury  of  the  king's  government ;  and  that  they  referred  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  of  the  customs  more  than  to  any  higher  aulliority.  He  was 
required  to  acknowledf^  that  they  were  "  contemptuous,  iiuoleati  seditious,  &c.  ftc/* 
all  of  which  he  denied,  and  would  deny  to  his  death.    Ibid. 
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of  the  pcofAe,  and  tMi  measure  serred  to  diflbse  that  fedisg  moit 
thoroughly  among  the  gentry  and  small  landholders*. 

Another  measure  which  served  to  extend  the  spirit  of  complaint  more 
The  Forest  widely,  and  still  higher,  was  the  revival  of  certain  laws 
laws  revived,  framed  in  remote  ages  for  the  protection  of  the  royal 
forests.  Our  earlier  history  ahounds  with  remonstrances  opposed  to 
^se  oppressive  statutes ;  and  during  an  extended  period,  it  had  been 
well  known  that  they  were  frequently  violated  or  evaded,  sometimes  in 
lnvour  of  the  poor,  and  often  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rich.  But  the  com- 
mons had  spared  no  pains  in  the  vindication  and  enforcement  of  old 
statutes  favourable  to  liberty,  and  Charles  appears  to  have  regarded  it 
aa  just,  in  such  circumstances,  to  avail  himself  of  the  past,  with  still 
greater  freedom,  in  support  of  the  prerogative.  Most  of  ^ese  encroach- 
ments on  the  wastes  of  the  crown  had  been  the  work  of  past  genera- 
tions; but  the  present  occupants  were  informed  that  the  king  had 
resumed  his  almost-forgotten  claims,  and  that  the  lands  possessed  by 
them  could  not  be  retained  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  to  the 
crown.  The  ravages  to  which  private  property  became  liable  by  this 
expedient  were  truly  alarming.  The  ancient  limits  of  Rockingham 
forest  were  sixty  miles,  of  which  not  more  than  six  remained  without 
occupants  of  this  description ;  and  all  these  persons  were  now  obliged 
to  compound  for  their  lands.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  sentenced  in 
a  6ne  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  lord  Westmoreland  in  nineteen  thou- 
sand, and  lord  Salisbury  in  twenty  thousand.  Nor  was  this  enoughs 
Charles  revived  an  old  law,  called  the  statute  of  Ely,  which  exposed  pro- 
prietors to  discretionary  fines  for  converting  arable  land  into  pasture. 
He  could  not  have  regarded  these  exactions  as  tending  to  increase  the 
loyalty  of  the  sufferers  f* 

Much  had  been  done  under  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  under  James, 

-.        -.      to  lessen  the  evil  of  monopolies ;  but  the  pernicious  custom 
Alonopolies.  .   ••   .  ,         ,  •     .        .  . 

was  earned  to  an  unprecedented  extent  dunng  this  period, 

particularly  in  the  shape  of  charters  to  companies,  on  the  pretence  that 
(he  last  statute  relating  to  it  contained  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  new 
inventions.  The  money  paid  by  these  companies  to  the  king  was  of 
course  laid  upon  the  articles  which  they  sold,  and  thus  fell,  in  the  issue, 
entirely  on  the  consumer.  Hence  the  effisct  of  this  scheme  was  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  regulated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It  became 
necessary  also  that  these  companies  should  be  vested  with  inquisitonai 
powers,  rendering  them  still  more  unpopular,  and  hostile  to  liberty. 
The  official  pajiers  relating  to  this  interval  not  only  show  that  almost 

f  Hvise  mentioiu  the  complsintfl  on  this  tubjeot  ai  a  ttrikiag  proof  of  the  evil 
^itposiUoa  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  measures  of  the  crown.  Bnt  Claren- 
don does  sot  hesitate  to  describe  the  proceeding  as  **  verv  grievoos.'*  U6i  nmrn, 
Kushworth*  li.  70,  136,  214—819,  736  ;  iii.  135,  186.    Pai^l.  Hist.  II.  94a 

t  CUarendon,  U^u  i.  ISO.  Straiibrd's  Letters,  i  336,  468, 467  :  it  117.  Rash- 
worth,  ii.  268,  300.  1        '  • 
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every  Brtide  in  daily  use  wai  made  Bubject  iu  this  manner  to  an  nnlaw«» 
fill  tax,  but  that  the  civil  authoritiei,  after  the  manner  of  the  ecclesiaa* 
deal,  had  managed  to  convert  the  aina  of  the  people  into  a  source  of 
revenue,  by  admitting  a  multitude  of  delinquents  to  compound  for  their 
offencee*. 

It  has  appeared  that  James  would  have  given  his  proclamations  the 
authority  of  law,  and  that  the  commons  not  only  opposed 
that  dangerous  pretension,  but  recorded  their  most  solemn  ^^if^^iQ^^ 
remooatranoe  against  it,  declaring  such  instruments  to  be 
wholly  powerless,  except  as  founded  on  the  acknowledged  meaning  of 
existing  lawst.  Charles,  however,  issued  these  spurious  enactments 
more  frequently  than  his  predecessor,  interfering  by  such  means  with 
the  conunerce,  agriculture,  and  manufiictures  of  the  country,  and  even 
r^^ating  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  daily  market, 

James  and  Elizabeth  had  often  prohibited  the  increase  of  buildings 
around  the  metropolis;  but  as  the  legality  of  these  prohibitions  had 
been  questioned,  and  they  were  more  frequently  issued  than  enforced, 
the  capital  was  constantly  extending  its  limits  t*  The  houses  which 
had  hem  built  in  the  face  of  these  royal  interdicts  were  said  to  be  so 
many  as  to  yield  the  annual  rent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On 
a  given  day,  the  proprietors  were  assembled  before  certain  commissioners, 
and  those  who  refused  to  compound  for  the  alleged  contempt  were 
either  heavily  amerced,  or  sentenced  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  to  the  crown. 
Nor  did  these  vexatious  interferences  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  only ;  they  were  felt  within  its  walls.  Some  houses  near  St, 
Paul's  were  represented  as  an  injury  to  the  appearance  of  that  building, 
and,  by  order  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  on  terms  which  that  council, 
an  interested  party,  chose  to  dictate,  they  were  removed.  There  were 
ahope  in  Cheapside  and  Lombard-street  that  were  considered  a  debri* 
ment  in  that  avenue  to  the  same  edifice,  and  by  another  act  of  council 
they  were  ordered,  with  the  exception  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  dosed. 
The  corporation  of  London  was  not  forward  to  execute  these  arbitrary 
instmctions,  issued  in  manifest  contempt  of  the  old  chartered  rights 
of  the  English  freeholder;  but  their  hesitation  was  not  to  go  unpu- 
nished. On  this  account,  and  some  others,  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
neglect  with  regard  to  some  conditions  on  which  they  held  a  proaperous 
settlement  in  Ulster.  The  settlement  was  not  only  declared  a  forfeiture, 
but  the  parties  who  had  made  it  what  it  was  were  sentenced  to  pay  a 

*  On  these  matters,  tee  the  series  of  proclamations  at  the  dose  of  each  year,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Rufthwurth  ;— particularly  pp.  12, 26,  49, 50,  91, 92,  111,  136, 
149—145, 186, 187,  196,  107, 252,  253. 300,  317,  323,  333,  348,  452,839.  See  the 
manner  in  which  Laud  meddled  with  such  things  m  his  Diary,  July  12,  1635,  and 
Jlarch  6,  ad  an.    See  also  the  eighteenth  and  uiaeteenth  volumes  of  Rymer. 

f  See  p.  172  of  this  volume. 

:  Ibid.,  pp.  187}  168. 
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fine  of  seventy  thousand  poands  to  the  king.    The  city  submHted ;  boi 
these  were  things  to  be  remembered*. 

James  had  repeatedly  admonished  the  nobility  and  gentry  not  to 
spend  their  time  in  the  capital  during  the  cessation  of  parliament ;  and 
Charles,  who  lived  in  the  same  fear  of  political  association  and  intrig^ue, 
approved  his  policy  in  this  respect,  and  issued  similar  proclamations. 
In  one  instance,  during  this  interval,  we  find  no  less  than  seven  lords, 
sixty  knights,  a  hundred  esquires,  and  a  long  train  of  females,  all  cited 
to  answer  in  the  star-chamber  for  having  preferred  the  town  to  the 
country,  notwithstanding  these  royal  prohibitions  t« 

These  various  measures,  grievous  as  many  of  them  were,  inflicted  their 
Ship-money,  c^i^^  principally  on  individuals,  or  upon  certain  portions  only 
1634.  of  the  g^reat  community ;  and  so  long  as  the  injuries  done 
were  partial,  the  opposition  encountered  would  probably  be  of  die  same 
limited  nature,  and  the  vessel  of  the  government  might  still  be  found 
making  its  way.  Any  proceeding,  however,  that  should  operate  as  a 
general  grievance,  would  assuredly  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  parties  who  had  suffered  from  the  more  limited  exercises  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  impart  unity  and  animation  to 
their  particular  resentments.  A  proceeding  of  this  nature  occurred  in 
the  memorable  question  of  ship-money* 

At  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas  had  nearly  passed  fran 
the  English  crown.  The  fisheries  of  the  coast  were  visited  with  impu- 
nity by  vessels  from  France  and  Holland ;  many  depredations  were 
committed  by  cruisers  from  other  states;  and  Turkish  pirates  had  not 
scrupled  to  carry  off  captives  for  the  slave-market  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  Charles  was,  moreover,  engaged  in  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  aid  that  monarch  in 
lowering  the  pretensions  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  condition  being  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  his  catholic  majesty,  in  favour  of  the  elector 
Palatine  {.  This  treaty,  however,  could  not  be  in  any  way  acted  upon 
without  the  aid  of  a  considerable  naval  force ;  and  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site supply  of  shipping,  the  partizans  of  the  court  spoke  much  of  the 
disgrace  and  danger  to  which  the  nation  was  exposed  by  the  present 
decayed  state  of  its  navy. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  apostate  vigilance  of  Noy  was  to 
obtain  its  reward.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  person  was  among 
the  number  of  those  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  were 
seduced  from  their  place  with  the  patriots  by  the  offers  of  the  court 
Noy  had  provoked  the  resentment  of  his  old  associates  :  he  had  to  win 
the  attachment  of  his  new  masters.    His  learning  and  ingenuity  wei« 

*Ruihworth,x1ix.92,93,ni,411,  412.  Clarendon,  ii.  161, 152.  Whltdocke,  36. 
Rymer,  xviii.  x\x. ;  and  8tnifford*8  Lcttcn,  patfim. 

t  Ruahworth.  i  See  the  note,  page  269. 
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accordingly  employed  in  searching  after  precedents,  and  devising  plans 
in  support  of  maxims  which  he  had  heen  recently  forward  to  oppose. 
Anson  g  the  neglected  records  in  the  Tower,  he  discovered  certain  writs, 
which,  on  particular  emergencies,  had  been  issued  to  the  different  sea- 
ports, and  sometimes  to  the  maritime  counties  generally,  requiring  them 
to  supply  a  given  number  of  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom; 
These  precedents  were  hailed  by  the  courtiers  as  promising  to  place  the 
naval  affairs  of  the  country  under  the  sole  management  of  the  sovereign, 
and  as  affording  a  powerful  sanction  to  that  method  of  taxation  which 
it  viras  their  great  concern  to  see  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which 
had  grown  up  with  the  constitution.  The  writs  were  accordingly  issued. 
Some  opposition  was  shown ;  but  the  measure  so  far  succeeded,  that  it 
was  resolved  to  extend  the  demand  from  the  maritime  counties  to  those 
of  the  interior.    The  yearly  amount  of  mcmey  thus  obtained  was  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.    It  appears  to  have 
been  faithfully  applied,  as  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  soon  b^an  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the  norrow  seas. 
.    Noy  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  degree  of  mucceMB  which  at- 
tended his  experiment.    It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  he  had  contem- 
plated its  application  beyond  the  sea-ports ;  and  even  there  he  probably 
viewed  it  as  relating  simply  to  the  providing  of  certain  vessels,  which 
should  be  employed  during  a  certain  time  by  the  sovereign,  and  not  in 
the  light  of  a  direct  pecuniary  tax,  which  should  be  deposited  in  the 
royal  treasury,  and  expended  solely  under  the  royal  sanction.    Had  his 
life  been  spared,  it  would  have  been  his  lot  to  see  that  even  for  this 
object,  something  was  required  beyond  those  occasional  and  obsolete 
precedents,  which  his  labour  had   supplied.      Many,  from  the  first, 
resisted  the  claim ;   and  others,  who  submitted  to  it,  denounced  it  as 
illegal.    Charles,  in  consequence,  deemed  it  important  that  his  policy 
in  this  matter  should  be  strengthened  by  a  decision  of  the  judges.     Sir 
John  Finch,  the  man  who,  as  speaker,  had  refused  to  read  the  remon- 
strance of  the  commons  in  the  last  parliament,  had  been  since  raised  to 
the  place  of  lord  chief  justice;    and  he  now  claimed  the  gratitude  of 
his  patrons,  by  prevailing  upon  the  judges  to  declare,  "  that  as  where 
the  benefit  redounded  to  the  ports  and  maritime  parts,  the  charge  was, 
according  to  the  precedents  of  former  times,  lawfully  laid  upon  them ; 
so  by  parity  of  reasoning,  where  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were 
generally  concerned,  the  charge  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  realm.*' 
But  this  decision,  valued  as  it  was  by  the  court,  lefl  two  important 
questions,  intimately  connected  with  it,  untouched.      It  determined 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  that  should  be  r^;arded  as 
affecting  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  or  with  respect  to  the 
authority  on  which  the  determination  of  such  matters  should  devolve. 
Hence  the  same  men  were  called  upon  to  repeat  their  former  judg- 
ment, and  to  declare,  moreover,  that  the  monarch  should  be  regarded 
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M  tte  lalt  judgt  with  n§»i  to  the  eiusteiide  ^  HalioQal  dangert 
and  alto  as  to  die  beat  tine  and  meana  of  providing  against  it.  It  waa 
pK^  eipaetod^  it  Menu,  by  tbe  judgai,  thai  thia  opinion  would  be  lead, 
aa  it  waa  by  the  IcmL  keeper,  in  op«i  coiirtr^but  ought  they  not  to  have 
ieen,that  ^  pubHc  uae  to  be  made  of  thmr  venality  was^with  Charles, 
ita  aole  value?  Groke  and  Hutton,  indeed,  had  ventured  to  dissent 
from  the  alavi^  doctrine  of  their  brethren,  but  allowed  their  namoi 
to  appear  with  the  rest,  on  the  poor  plea  that  the  minority  were  in- 
cluded in  the  majority.  The  intention  of  Charles,  and  of  bia  ministera, 
throughout  thia  affair,  is  stated  in  one  of  Strafford's  letters  in  the 
following  explicit  terms ;  **  Since  it  is  lawful  for  the  king  to  impose  a 
tax  toward  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally  so  for  tbe 
levy  of  an  army;  and  the  aame  reason  which  authcMrises  him  to  levy 
an  army  to  reaiat,  will  authorise  him  to  carry  that  army  abroad,  that  he 
may  prevent  ii^vasion.  Moreover,  what  is  law  in  England,  is  law  alao 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  fhe  decision  of  the  judges^  therefore^  wiU 
make  the  king  absolute  at  home^  end  formidable  abroad*  Let  him  only 
abstain  firom  war  a  few  years^  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  a 
payment  of  this  far,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful 
and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors  *." 

But  while  the  expected  end  of  our  free  constitution-^-free  at  leaat  in 
5ohn  Hamp-  theory — ^was  thus  producing  a  deep  feeling  of  exultation 
den.  1637.  among  these  conspirators  in  high  places,  the  cause  of  the 
^people  waa  about  to  receive  important  aid  Arom  the  adventurous  patriot- 
ism of  an  indiridual  hitherto  unknown  beyond  the  walks  of  private  life. 
The  name  of  this  individual,  who,  until  thia  time,  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  remarkable  only  for  the  mildness  of  hu  disposition 
and  the  modesty  of  his  deportment,  was  John  Hampden.  As  the  intimate 
fnend  of  sir  John  Eliot,  and  the  appointed  guardian  of  his  children,  we 
must  presimie  that  Hampden  had  long  been  distinguished  among  those 
who  knew  him  by  his  love  of  freedom.  He  was  now  required  to  pay  the 
Bum  of  twenty  shillings,  the  amount  of  an  assessment,  under  die  name  of 
ahip-money,  for  the  estate  on  which  he  resided  in  Buckinghamshire,  It 
•was  the  policy  of  the  government,  that  thia  impost  should  be,  for  the 
present,  of  inconsiderable  amount;  but  while  Straffiird  and  the  court 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  permanence  aiid  the  gradual  increase 
of  this  power  of  exaction,  imtil  it  should  be  found  to  have  put  the  crown 
once  and  for  ever  in  tbe  place  of  the  constitution,  the  enlightened  advo- 
isates  of  freedom,  scattered  through  the  land,  had  their  eyea  no  less 
intently  fixed  on  that  probable  result,  and  mingled  their  sorrows  with 
their  fears.  Hampden  was  of  this  latter  class,  and  when  bis  contribu- 
tion was  demanded,  he  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  with  r^^ard  to  the 
propriety  of  thus  submitting  to  an  extra-judicial  opinion  of  the  judges, 

*  Strafford  Papers,  ii.  61,  62.  Ru«hwortb>  il.  352—358.  9owe1],  SUte  Trials, 
Ui.  laOi.    BibUoth.  Reg.  a46--iS0. 
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•Qd  elaim^di  befcHre  miJiing  his  payment,  to  have  Ae  legality  of  tfaa 
demand  fairly  deffflrmined  in  the  coorta  of  law.  Thia  elaim  waa  ao 
modaatly  urged,  and  waa  withal  eq  manifeatly  reaaonable,  that  compliance 
with  it  wat  hard  to  be  ayoided ;  and  aa  thia  waa  the  only  secondary  ground 
of  olfaction  that  could  be  taken  to  the  proceeding,  it  ia  probable  that  the 
goyernment  eapected  to  gain  additional  atrength  by  thia  meana,  the  oor- 
nipt  conduct  of  the  judgea  with  regard  to  this  lul^ect  on  a  recent  occaaion 
rendering  it  highly  jinrobable  that  the  deoiaion  would  be  in  ita  favour. 

During  eleven  daya,  thia  queation  waa  argued  before  the  judgea.  No 
name  waa  now  ao  &miliaf  to  the  people  aa  diat  of  Hampden,  and  the 
inrogreaa  of  the  debate  to  which  he  had  called  their  attention  waa  watched 
with  the  moat  anjuoua  aolicitude  by  all  partiea.  On  the  part  of  the 
prown,  an  appeal  waa  made  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribute  called  Dane-gelt, 
and  to  other  cuatoma  of  the  aame  remote  date.  But  in  reply,  it  waa 
uiged  that  our  noticea  of  such  cuatoma  are  much  too  imperfect  and 
contradictory  to  admit  of  any  plea  being  founded  upon  them.  It  waa 
then  shown,  from  the  recorda  of  later  timea,  that  to  obtain  a  requisite 
aupply  of  ahipping,  the  crown  bad  often  either  preeaed  yeaaela  into  ita 
aervice,  or  had  compelled  the  porta,  or  the  maritime  countiea,  to  proride 
them.  But  it  waa  contended,  that  po  precedent  could  be  dorived  fvom 
auch  facta  in  favour  of  the  present  writs»  which,  instead  of  calling  upon 
the  aea-ports,  or  the  countiea  forming  the  coast  of  the  island,  to  provide 
^hipping,  called  upon  the  whole  kingdom  to  pay  according  to  a  certain 
aasesament  in  money.  It  waa  further  maintained  on  the  side  of  the 
prerogative,  that  aasuredly  the  king  ahould  be  allowed  to  exact  aida  of 
thia  nature  from  hia  aubjecta  in  time^  of  emergency,  inaamucb  as  the 
time  necesaarily  consumed  in  aaaembling  a  parliament,  and  obtaining 
aaaiatance  through  that  channel,  might  hazard  the  aafety  of  the  king- 
dom. To  thia  favourite  pretext  it  waa  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  preaent 
was  manifestly  no  such  crisis,  since  the  writs  themselves  conceded  that 
six  months  might  be  allowed  to  prepare  the  proposed  navy-^an  interval 
affording  ample  room  for  the  meeting  and  deliberations  of  a  parliament. 
But  the  great  argument  of  the  popular  advocatea  remained.  There  were 
atatutea  older  than  the  race  of  our  Stuart  or  Tudor  princea,  which  de- 
clared  that  no  Englishman  should  be  taxed  without  hia  consent,  and  thia 
leading  maxim  of  the  conatitution  had  been  confirmed  in  the  plaineat 
t^ms,  and  after  the  moat  aolemn  manner,  in  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  judgea  were  perplexed,  and  employed  theroaelvea  during  three 
montha  in  attempta  to  diacover  the  meana  of  eacape  from  the  diffieultiea 
which  beaet  them.  At  the  dose  of  that  period  it  appeared  that  seven 
were  in  favour  of  the  crown,  Croke  and  Hutton  decided  withoyt  qualifi- 
cation in  favour  of  I}ampden,  towards  whom  the  three  remaining  judgea 
also  inclined.  The  suspense  which  followed  the  discussion  had  not  only 
.augmented  the  intereat  of  both  partiea,  but  had  turned  the  scale  much  in 
favour  of  the  popular  cause,  aa  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  argumenta  so 
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difficult  to  be  disposed  of  by  such  authorities  must  have  been  constructed 
on  a  solid  foundation.    The  court  indeed  proclaimed  the  decision,  tardy 
and  divided  as  it  was,  as  a  triumph.    But  the  people  judged  of  the 
question  by  the  speeches  of  those  who  had  argued  upon  it ;  and  from 
this  time  were  very  generally  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  imposition  laid 
upon  them  had  been  introduced  without  any  real  sanction  from  the 
laws,  but  that  its  object  was  by  degrees  to  supersede  all  law  on  such 
matters.    The  question  was,  should  the  country  in  future  be  governed 
by  an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy — should  there  be  a  constitution 
including  its  representative    and   legislative  assemblies,  the  ancient 
safeguards  of  freedom  and  property — or  should  it  be  thrust  aside  and 
trodden  down  by  a  mere  band  of  courtiers,  responsible  to  none  save  the 
master  appointing  them,  and  observant  of  no  law  save  that  of  his  plea- 
sure ?    Charles  did  not  mean  to  become  a  Nero,  but  the  principles  of 
government  to  which  he  would  thus  have  given  the  permanence  of  cus- 
tom and  the  force  of  law,  are  precisely  those  which  have  never  failed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  such  specimens  of  paternal  sovereignty.    Men 
who  saw  this  course  of  things,  and  had  protested  against  it,  now  pro- 
tested more  loudly,  and  many  who  had  wavered  were  in  doubt  no  longer. 
Laud  saw  the  injury  done  to  the  king's  policy  by  this  memorable  de- 
bate, and  bitterly  deplored  it*. 
But  what  was  wanting  to  the  justice  of  the  king's  policy  was  supplied 
by  his  power,  which,  by  means  of  the  star-chamber,  spread 
in^^to?    ^**  terrors  in  all  quarters.     Some  examples  of  proceedings 
chamber.        in  that  court  must  be  introduced  in  this  place.    Alexander 
ii^^*^"*       Leighton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  divine  of  respectable 
learning,  dedicated  a  treatise  to  the  last  parliament,  in- 
titled  '  Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy.'    An  examination  of  the  treatise 
will  show  that  Leighton's  offence  consisted  in  his  bold  censures  of  epis- 
copal tyranny,  in  his  calling  upon  the  parliament  to  abolish  the  hier- 
archy, and  in  a  somewhat  rude  allusion  to  Henrietta,  as  **  a  daughter 
of  Heth,"— or  a  catholic.     He  represented  the  bishops  as  the  main 
cause  of  so  much  mal-administration  in  the  church  and  the  state.   This 
work  was  published  in  Holland,  and  had  been  very  cautiously  circu- 
lated in  this  country,  a  copy  of  it  not  being  obtained  for  less  than  twenty 
shillings.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  the  author  made  some 
effort  to  suppress  the  obnoxious  production,  aware  that  by  that  event  he 
was  left  exposed  to  the  unchecked  resentment  of  the  court    But  he 
was  brought  into  the  star-chamber,  where  his  sentence  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of  1000/.,  to  be  degraded  ^om  his  office,  to  be  publicly  whipped, 

*  The  honour  of  beinff  the  first  to  call  for  this  kind  of  Jutanent  npoii  the 
question  of  ship-money  bdonf^  to  the  puritan  merchant  Richard  Chambers.  But 
his  claim  was  disregarded.  Riishworth,  ii.  323.  This  was  in  1636.  Ibid.,  325— 
345,  352—364,  481—^05,  725—730.  Clarendon  Papers,  i.  49,  75, 63,  105—136; 
ii.  App.  zxri.  xzxli.  Strafford's  Letters^  patum.    Sute  Trials,  iii.  825-*lS16. 
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to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  there  to  suffer  the  loss  of  one 
ear,  to  have  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  his  cheek  branded  with  the 
letters  S.  S.,  meaning  a  sower  of  sedition.  His  sentence  further  re- 
quired, that  after  a  convenient  time,  by  which  was  meant  the  time  when 
his  previous  wounds  should  be  in  some  measure  healed,  he  should  be 
again  scourged,  and  again  placed  in  the  pillory,  and  after  losing  his 
remaining  ear,  and  the  remaining  half  of  his  nose  being  slit,  his  person 
should  be  committed  to  prison  during  life.  Nor  was  the  penally  in 
the  least  degree  mitigated.  But  the  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  marred  the 
policy  of  his  oppressors : — upon  themselves  it  brought  the  execrations 
of  the  people,  upon  him  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  resolute  bear- 
ing of  this  victim  of  intolerance  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  as 
a  new  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  when  the  scenes  of  public  torture 
were  ended,  his  imprisonment  was  made  to  be  more  miserable  than  his 
sentence  required.  No  doubt  Leighton  had  his  portion  of  fanaticism, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intolerance  with  regard  to  catholics,  but 
these  circumstances  do  little  towards  exonerating  his  persecutors  *. 

The  prosecution  of  Leighton  belongs  to  the  year  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  last  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  year  follow-  q^^^  ^ 
ine,  the  case  of  Prynne  served  to  manifest  still  further  the  cha-  Prynne. 
racter  and  purpose  of  the  government.  Prynne  was  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  a  man  of  a  gloomy  temper,  immoveably  conscientious,  of 
studious  habits,  and  possessing  vast  stores  of  learning.     He  sent  forth 
a  ponderous  volume,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  theatre, 
and  all  similar  amusements,  were  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency.   The 
court,  the  prelates^  and  the  common  people,  all,  in  their  turn,  were  ar- 
raigned as  offenders,  and  described  as  contributing  to  bring  in  hcen- 
tiousness,  heathenism,  and  ruin.    It  happened  that  six  weeks  afler  this 
book  was  given  to  the  world,  the  queen  performed  a  part  in  a  mask  at 
court,  and  the  enemies  of  the  writer  were  ingenuous  enough  to  apply  to 
that  illustrious  person    the  language  which  his  book  contained  with 
respect  to  the  general  immorality  of  actresses.    The  tendency  of  the 
work  was  adjudged  to  be  dangerous  and  seditious,  and  the  author  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  bar  and  from  Lincoln's-inn,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  to  lose  his  ears,  to  see  his 
book  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  hangman,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  life ; — and  this  sentence  was  executed  with  relentless  precision  ! 
Two  years  later,  Prynne  was  again  brought  into  the  court  of  star-cham- 
ber in  company  with  Bastwick  and  Burton — the  former  a  physician, 
the  latter  a  clergyman.    While  in  his  cell,  Prynne  had  contrived  to 

*  State  Trials,  iii.  986  ^S87.  Rnthworth,  if.  55—68.  This  person  was  the 
father  of  the  well  known  ardibishop  Leighton,  whose  works  are  so  generally 
esteemed  for  their  learning  and  piety.  It  is  not  true  that  he  called  upon  the 
people  to  kin  the  biihopi,  as  asserted  by  Heylin. 
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issue  a  tract,  entitled  **  News  from  Ipswich/*  in  which>  with  a  Tiolence 
equal  to  anything  contained  in  his  fonner  publication,  he  charged  the 
prelates  with  having  derised  and  accomplished  a  multitude  of  innova- 
tions, all  tending  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  to  favour 
the  return  of  popery  *. 

Bastwick  did  not  content  himself  with  assailing  the  conduct  of  the 
Bsttwiflk.     prelates,  but  maintained  that  the  institution  of  bishops  was 

16B5.  altogether  a  human  invention.  In  the  opinion  of  his  judges* 
his  object  was  not  so  much  to  discuss  principles,  as  to  libel  persons,  that 
being  regarded  as  the  best  method  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  spreading  disorder  through  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
required  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  be  suspended 
from  his  profession,  be  imprisoned  two  years,  and  make  a  recantation  of 
his  errors.  The  period  of  his  confinement  had  nearly  expired,  when  he 
contrived  to  send  forth  a  second  pamphlet ;  but  judging  from  its  con- 
tents, his  sufierings  had  by  this  time  affected  his  brain,  so  extravagant 
is  the  language  with  which  he  assails  everything  prelatical  f. 

Burton  had  been  chaplain  to  Charles  while  prince  of  Wales,  but  had 
been  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the  court  of  high 
commission,  on  account  of  a  discourse  which  he  published 
containing  some  of  the  complaints  usually  preferred  by  the  puritans 
against  the  ruling  clergy.  He  also  published  a  vindication  of  that  dis- 
course, which  was  deemed  more  obnoxious  than  the  discourse  itself, 
and  exposed  him  to  additional  penalties  4. 

The  information  against  these  persons  was  prepared  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Laud.  Each  came  anxious  to  enter  upon  his  defence ;  but 
as  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  any  two  counsellors  to  appear 
in  their  behalf,  there  was  a  rule  of  the  court  which  prevented  their 
being  heard.  Their  defence,  had  they  been  allowed  to  proceed  with  it, 
would  have  been  far  from  availing  them  anything,  as  they  had  resolved 
on  braving  the  utmost  resentment  of  their  enemies,  by  repeating,  in 
the  most  resolute  terms,  the  whole  of  the  charges  which  they  had  pub- 
licly brought  against  them.  Had  they  determined  to  pursue  a  more 
humble  course,  such  was  the  terror  which  attended  the  proceedings  of 
this  court,  that  it  is  probable  they  would  still  have  been  obliged  to 
appear  without  counsel,  and  would  not  only  have  fallen  before  it,  but 
have  fallen  without  a  hearing.  They  were  adjudged  to  pay  fines  much 
beyond  their  means  of  payment,  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  to 
have  their  ears  cut  off,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.  While  in  the 
pillory,  they  made  an  animated  appeal  to  the  populace,  who  applauded 
their  eonstaney,  sympathized  with  their  sufferings,  and  as  (he  knife  of 
the  executioner  was  applied  successively  to  their  ears,  expressed  their 

♦  Rfwhworth, !!.  426—240,  ^4^^H9. 
f  State  Trials.  Hi.  bC2,  tt  $eq.  711—770.  t  Ibicl- 
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•ense  of  the  barbmiy  and  injuBtiee  of  the  deed  by  loud  grotnt  and 
hisses.  The  iufierets  were  afterwards  conducted  to  separate  prisons  in 
the  islands  of  Scilly,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey; —the  roads  along  which 
they  passed  being  crowded  with  peoplei  Uiousands  vieing  with  each 
other  to  do  them  honour  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Uberty  and  religion*. 

These  expressions  of  popular  sentiment  should  hare  taught  the  arch- 
bishop that  the  war  which  he  had  commenced  had  not  so  ^.^ 
much  to  do  with  the  extrayi^ant  mood  of  p«tic«l.r  per-  ^^^^ 
sons,  as  with  principles  and  passions  pervading  a  large  mass  •f  ^  p^^- 
of  the  community ;  and  that  unless  the  temper  of  this  large  .^ye^ment 
cIms  of  minds  could  be  changed*  or  the  country  be  freed  in  regmrd  t6 
from  them,  the  poticy  which  he  had  adopted  was  not  that  *^*"®  pro«e- 
from  which  tranquillity  was  to  be  expected.  He  did  not,  it 
seems,  witness  these  things  without  alarm ;  but  the  only  effect  of  his 
fear  appears  to  hsTC  been  a  disposition  to  greater  severity*  The  multi- 
tude who,  in  the  rebdlion  of  their  hearts,  had  dared  to  manifest  their 
sympathy  with  the  culprits,  could  not  well  be  brought  under  the  lash  of 
a  state  prosecution ;  but  certain  inhabitants  of  Chester,  who  had  shown 
some  hospitable  attention  to  Prynne  when  passing  through  that  city, 
were  found  to  be  within  his  reach.  These  were  severally  fined,  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  made  to 
acknowledge  their  fault  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  before  the  corpora- 
tion and  citizens  of  the  town  where  their  ofience  had  been  committed  f. 

The  effect  of  such  proceedings  was  to  extend  that  disaffection  to  Uie 
protestant  hierarchy,  which,  from  similar  causes,  had  been  directed 
against  its  predecessor.  Rehgion  was  exhibited  as  divorced  firom  ju»*> 
tice  and  humanity,  and  as  looking  to  wrong  and  cruelty  for  its  principal 
means  of  defence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  persons  on  whom 
the  indignities  above  described  were  inflicted  belonged  to  the  several 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  It  had  always  been  known 
that  no  rank  could  place  an  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  the  star-cham- 
ber ;  but  it  remained  for  the  zeal  of  its  present  functionaries  to  show 
that  it  could  dare  to  inflict  the  most  degrading  penalties  on  persons 
belongmg  to  the  most  respectable  classes  of  society.  Regulations  of  still 
greater  severity  were  now  made  to  bind  the  press ;  and  Laud,  writing  to 
Wentworth,  expresses  his  confidence  that  **  a  liUle  more  quickness  in 
the  government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libelling,  and  something  more 
that  is  amiss."  He  laments,  however,  that  this  increased  vigour  was 
bard  to  be  infused  into  it.  His  correspondent  is  of  the  same  judgment, 
and  prays  very  devoutly  that  God  of  his  grace  may  bestow  the  energy  so 
much  needed ! 

*  State  Trials,  ill.  711.  el  »eq. 

f  Wbsn  the  ttsr-diamber  proiKmneed  lis  sentenes  on  Prynne  and  his  oolleagaM, 
Land  laid  much  to  show  thai  it  waa  "  Jnat  and  hfrnoarM^f"  and  gave  thanka  to 
those  wbo,  by  agreeing  to  it,  had  shown  their  unanimity  in  defence  of  the  church, 
and  their  kaiNl  of  its  cmbbIsi.  lhld.,94^ 
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The  case  of  bishop  Wniiams  may  be  selected  from  many  resembHng 
Case  of       *^  "*  showing  the  facilities  of  the  court  of  star-chamber  in 
binhop         creating  offences,  and  crushing  an  adversary.    Williams 
WUliami.     |ja^  ]jeen  ^n  early  friend  of  Laud,  who  with  some  difficulty 
had  procured  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  St.  David's.    But,  as  a 
courtier,  the  protegt^  proved  more  fortunate  than  his  patron,  and  those 
who  were  friends  became  enemies.    During  his  exclusion  from  the  coun- 
cil, Williams  gave  his  time  mostly  to  his  studies,  but  his  wounded  feel- 
ing was  sometimes  strongly  expressed.     He  one  day  remarked  that  the 
puritans  were  not  to  be  managed  by  severity,  adding  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  state  so  much  to  the  king,  and  thatnt  was  fiivourably  received. 
On  the  ground  of  this  expression  he  was  accused  in  the  star-chamber  of 
having  divulged  the  secrets  of  state,  contrary  to  his  oath  as  a  privy 

councillor,  and  of  having  given  birth  to  rumours  injurious 
^^®*     to  his  majesty*s  government.     In  the  course  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, which  was  long  protrasted,  this  ground  of  accusation  was  aban- 
doned ;  but,  on  a  new  charge,  of  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses, 

the  bishop  vras  adjudged  to  be  suspended  from  his  office. 
'*  There  are  few  malicious  men  who  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  having  thus  far  humbled  an  opponent.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  royal  officers,  in  taking  possession  of  Williams's  efiTects, 
discovered  a  letter,  received  from  one  Osbaldistone,  a  schoolmaster,  in 
which  an  allusion  was  thought  to  have  been  made  to  Laud,  under  the 
name  of  the  *^  little  urchin,"  and  the  ^^  little  great  man,"  and  upon  this 
surmise  a  third  prosecution  was  commenced,  and  the  bishop  vras  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.  to  the  king,  and  3000/.  to  the  archbishop. 

The  whole  crime  of  the  delinquent  in  this  last  case  consisted 
luov.  ^  receiving  a  letter  containing  a  disrespectful  allusion  to  a 
member  of  his  majesty's  council  without  disclosing  it !  Ijaud  was  not 
altogether  insensible  to  the  odium  which  his  conduct  in  this  affiur  would 
probably  bring  upon  him,  but  his  thirst  of  revenge  outweighed  his  fear 
of  reproach*. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  intimidation  with 
which  die  general  affairs  of  this  kingdom  were  managed  during  the 
twelve  years  in  which  its  only  real  law  was  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
and  his  council.  Ship-money  continued  to  be  levied,  together  with  a 
similar  tax  for  the  army,  under  the  name  of  coat  and  conduct  money. 
Merchandise  became  subject  to  new  imposts,  and  matters  of  chartered 
monopoly  almost  without  end.  To  resist,  was  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
despotism  of  the  star-chamber.  Hence  few  had  courage  to  do  so,  though 
sufficiently  aware  that  the  general  measures  of  the  government  were  a 
manifest  violation  of  those  noble  immunities  which  a  provident  ancestry 
had  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  The  revenue  during  this  period,  from 
all  sources,  amounted  to  about  a  million  a  year.    The  fines  imposed  in 

^  Roshworth,  IL  379.  909-817.    State  IHsls,  ill  770-8SM. 
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the  star«chamber  were  Bometimes  obtained  by  individuals,  but  generally 
passed  into  the  exchequer,  and  by  their  frequency  and  their  weight 
warranted  the  suspicion  that  the  object  of  the  court  in  attaching  so  many 
causes  to  that  tribunal,  which,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  seemed  about  ta 
swallow  up  the  rest,  was  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  necessities  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  to  accustom  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  such 
irregular  authority  until  it  should  acquire  the  strength  of  law. 


Chapter  IV. 

Prooeedlngt  In  the  Court  of  High  Commiwion — Bernard,  Smarty  tnd  others^ 
EmignUon  of  the  Puritans  to  New  Enghmd— Checked  by  the  Gorernment— 
Intolerant  conduct  toward  the  foreign  Protestants  settled  in  EngUnd — Dii* 
putes  with  respect  to  Religioui  Ceremonies — Controversy  respecting  the  place 
and  designation  of  the  Communion  Table — Ceremonies  at  the  consecration  of 
St.  Catharine's  Church— Case  of  Sherfield — Hostility  of  the  Court  Clergy  to  the 
Common  Law — Sabbatarian  Controrersy — ^Restraints  on  Preaching — Fears  with 
regard  to  another  CathoUo  ascendancy — Prcject  of  a  Union  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome^General  state  of  the  ooontry  from  1629 
to  1640. 

We  have  already  considered  the  origin  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
high  commission  *•    It  was  to  the  church,  during  this 
period,  what  the  star-chamher  was  to  the  state.    The    in  the  court  of 
parties  prosecuted  before  this  tribunal  were  not  only  the    high  oommis* 
puritan  clergy,  but  such  of  the  laity  as  were  deemed  of-   ***"** 
fenders  against  the  laws  of  morality,  and  these  were  selected  from  the 
rich  as  well  as  from  the  poor.     In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  persons  of 
some  standing  in  society  might  be  found  who  had  been  called  to  do 
penance,  or  pay  heavy  fines  on  account  of  some  all^d  offence  against 
morals.     Many  of  the  fines  imposed  were  appropriated  to  the  repairing 
of  St  Paul's  cathedra],  and  the  known  zeal  of  the  archbishop  for  that 
object  was  generally  regarded  as  a  principal  cause  of  this  unpopular 
interference  with  respect  to  matters  of  public  decency.     In  the  view  of 
the  puritans,  the  practice  of  the  court  by  which  they  were  so  often  de- 
prived of  their  lirings,  or  otherwise  harassed  and  impoverished;  was  a 
formidable  part  of  that  machinery  which  had  been  adjusted  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  both  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country.     The  patriots  had  never  ceased  to  protest  against  its  encroach- 
ments ;   and  while  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  was  offended  at  the  control 
which  it  exercised,  the  vicious  could  hardly  fail  to  long  for  the  hVL  of  a 
power  which  operated  so  much  as  a  check  or  a  penalty  on  their  favourite 
indulgences.     In  all  these  matters  Laud  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
mover,  and  all  those  classes  soon  learnt  to  extend  their  hatred  of  his 
policy  to  his  person. 
Bernard,  a  lecturer  in  the  metropolis,  had  ventured  to  pray  before  bia 

^  See  pp.  180, 181. 
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congrtgttioii  that  the  queen's  majesty  might  be  converted  from  her 

^^         state  of  superstition  and  idolatry.     In  the  presence  of  the 

commissioners  he  professed  to  regret  this  excess  of  devotion, 

and  was  dismissed.     But  Bernard  was  a  Calvinist,  and  an  enemy  of 

those  poinsh  ceremonies,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  so  much 

patronized  by  the  court  clergy.     His  sermons  gave  proof  of 

Jil^  this,  and  still  more  of  his  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 
"*  *  civil  government  "Treason," he  remarked, "is not  limited 
to  the  royal  blood,  as  if  he  only  could  be  a  traitor  who  plotteth  or  at- 
tempteth  the  dishonour  or  the  shedding  thereof,  but  may  be,  and  is 
too  ofteni  committed  against  the  whole  church  and  nation ;  which  last  is 
so  much  the  worst  of  these  two,  by  as  much  as  the  end  is  better  than 
the  means,  and  the  whole  of  greater  consequence  than  any  one  part.'* 
These  expressions,  and  others  to  the  like  effect,  exposed  him  to  a  second 
prosecution.  He  professed  himself  willing  to  apologize  for  anything 
unbecoming  in  the  language  of  the  sermon  that  had  brought  him  into 
this  further  trouble,  but  could  not  pledge  himself  to  a  renunciation  of 
what  it  contained.  This,  however,  was  the  demand  of  the  court,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  suspended,  excommunicated,  and  to  be  fined  1000/., 
which  was  followed  by  costs  and  imprisonment,  reducing  him  to  the 
lowest  poverty  *. 

Smart,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  presumed  to  censure  the  placing  of 
images  and  pictures  in  churches,  and  some  other  innova- 
Smart,  and  ^Q^g      jj^  ^^g  committed  to  prison,  and  having  remained 
there  nine  months  without  learning  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment, he  was  conducted  from  York  to  Lambeth,  and  again  from 
Lambeth  to  York*  was  then  deprived,  excommunicated,  and  fined  500/., 
and  indebted  to  the  parliament,  which  met  in  1641,  for  his  release  from 
a  confinement  which  had  lasted  eleven  years  t- 

Crowder,  another  puritan  divine,  was  committed  in  the  same  illegal 
manner,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  four  months  was  deprived  of  his 
living,  without  the  proof  or  even  the  charge  of  crime  being  exhibited 
against  him.  One  preacher  described  the  gospel  as  on  tiptoe  in  its  way 
to  America;  another  said  that  night  must  be  at  hand,  since  the  shadows 
of  religion  had  become  so  much  larger  than  their  substance.  But  these 
sallies  of  ingenuity  were  dangerous  things.  Both  were  suspended  until 
they  should  profess  to  repent  of  these  expressions.  It  was  by  this  court 
that  a  baptist  minister,  named  Brewer,  was  sentenced  to  suficf  imprison* 
ment  which  extended  to  fourteen  years ;  and  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Foxley  was  confined  twenty  months  in  a  narrow  chamber  of 
the  gate^house  prison,  denied  the  intercourse  of  friends,  and  the  means 
of  writing  to  them.    His  offence  was  not  made  known  to  him,  even  to  the 

*  Rnthworth,  Hi.  32,  140—142. 

t  Fuller,  xi.  173>  Nalson  hat  given  some  passages  from  Sinait*s  seitnon,  with 
a  riefT  to  Jostiff  the  sentence  passed  upon  him ;  but  they  merely  express  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  puritans  with  rmid  to  ths  new  oeremonies,  CoUections, 
I  61S,  519 1  11. 406. 
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dote  of  that  period,  and  he  could  only  pretmne  that  it  contitted  in  his 
haring  tpoken  wdl  of  the  zeal  of  certain  gentlemen  who  had  employed 
their  property  and  influence  in  placing  puritan  lecturen  in  some  of  the 
principal  towna*. 

We  have  noticed  the  thrifty  zeal  of  the  primate  agatnit  the  immo- 
ralities of  th^  timea.  But,  as  the  ahoye  fiicts  may  suggest,  there  was  a 
sin  less  easily  to  he  fbrgiyen  than  drunkenness  or  debauchery.  One  of 
these  imprisoned  clergymen  petitioned  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  was 
not  a  great  admirer  of  such  proceedings,  to  use  his  influence  with 
Laud  for  his  enlargement,  and  was  assured  in  reply,  that  had  his  offence 
been  some  matter  of  intoxication  or  impurity,  his  liberty  might  have 
been  obtained,  but  that  the  sin  of  puritanism  and  nonconformity  was 
unpardonable.  This  estimate  of  the  laws  of  morality,  as  compared 
with  the  one  virtue  of  ecclesiastical  obedience,  is  a  never-failing  charac^ 
teristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  zealot  f. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  severities,  many  thousands  of  the 
most  upright  and  industrious  of  the  people  emigrated  to    Emigimtion 
America,  most  of  them  taking  sufficient  property  with  them    to  £e  New 
to  become  planters.    Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Con«    World, 
necticut  and  Newhaven  were  the  settlements  in  which  they  sought  an 
asylum.     The  historian  of  the  puritans  possessed  the  names  of  nearly 
eighty  clergymen,  who  during  this  period  accompanied  various  bands  of 
exiles  to  the  New  World.  Among  these  was  Elliot,  whose  zeal  procured 
him  the  honourable  name  of  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  whose  per- 
severance supplied  that  people  with  the  sacred  scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue. 

These  emigrations  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court,  and 
Charles  was  induced  to  issue  the  following  proclamation :  ^ii^eiced  by 
**  The  king  being  informed  that  great  numbers  of  his  sub-  the  govem- 
jects  are  yearly  transported  into  New  England,  with  their  "•"**• 
families  and  whole  estates,  thtU  they  might  be  out  of  the  reach  ofecck^ 
iiastical  authority^  his  majesty  therefore  commands  that  his  officers  of 
the  several  ports  should  suffer  none  to  pass,  without  licence  from  the 
eommiBsioners  of  the  plantations,  and  a  testimomal  from  their  mint$ter$ 
of  their  conformity  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  their  diurch'*  And 
this  vigilance  was  extended  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy.  **  Whereas 
it  is  observed,  that  such  miniiters  as  are  not  conformable  to  the  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  do  frequently  transport  themielves 
to  the  plantations,  where  they  take  liberty  to  nourish  their  factious  and 
schismatical  humours,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  good  conformity  and  unity 
of  the  church ;  we,  therefore,  expressly  command  you  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  suffer  no  clergyman  to  transport  himself  without  a  testimonial 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  London  |.''    This 

*  Roihwortli,  il  301.    Net),  IL  197.  t  ^^^' 

t  Rmhworth,  iL  a98|  410,  JIB,  1%U 
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last  proclamation  was  issued  in  1638,  and  in  that  year  so  little  proapect 
was  there  of  a  favourahle  turn  in  the  a£fkirs  of  the  country,  that  among 
those  who  prepared  to  join  the  pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  who  actu- 
ally embarked  in  the  Thames  for  that  purpose,  were  the  lords  Say  and 
Brook,  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Their  departure  was  prevented  by  the  intarposition  of  Laud.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  to  these  prohibitions  England  owes  its  present  freedom ; — its 
men  of  enterprise,  of  public  spirit,  and  of  sincere  piety,  being  detained 
by  these  means  to  perform  their  part  in  the  great  struggle,  which,  though 
not  then  foreseen  even  by  the  most  sagacious,  was  near  at  hand.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  intolerance,  which  not  only  bound  its  yoke  without 
pity  on  the  neck  of  its  victims  at  home,  but  refused  them  the  poor  relief 
of  a  dangerous  and  distant  exile  because  it  could  not  press  the  same 
yoke  upon  them  there  ?  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  an  act 
of  forbearance,  compared  with  such  proceedings*. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  such  measures  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Intolerant  ^^^  parties  at  this  period  toward  the  foreign  protestants 
conduct  of  the  who  had  become  resident  in  England.    It  had  always  been 

government*     demanded,  that  the  subjects  of  the  English  monarch  resi- 

toward  the  to-    ,     ^  .     -      .  ^  .  ,    ^,  .        . 

reign  .protest-  ^^^^  >^  foreign  countnes,  whether  servmg  m  armies,  or 

ants  settled  in  engaged  in  merchandise,  should  conform  themselves  strictly 

ngiand.  ^^  ^j^^  worship  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church.    But 

it  was  now  required  that  the  children  of  all  foreigners  resident  in  Eng- 

*  Hume  cites  a  contemporary  of  the  puritans  as  affirming  of  them,  '<  that  to  the 
world  they  seem  to  be  such  as  would  not  swear,  whore,  or  get  drunk,  but  they 
could  lie,  cozen,  and  deceive,"  and  from  the  pages  of  this  historian  this  represen- 
tation has  passed  to  the  lips  or  the  writings  of  multitudes.  The  person  adverted 
to  was  one  sir  John  Lamb,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  intriguing 
against  the  puritans,  and  in  fact  against  every  one  whose  fall  might  in  the  least 
conduce  to  his  own  elevation.  Ilackiet,  in  his  life  of  Williams,  describes  Mr.  Hume's 
informant  as  a  '^creature  of  dark  practices,  the  most  hated  of  all  that  trod  the  earth 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  where  he  dwelt."  He  was  originally  a  school- 
master,  afterwards  a  proctor,  and  next  dean  of  the  arches,  in  which  function  he 
was  charged  with  many  crimes,  ''under  the  hands  of  all  the  justices  and  gentry," 
and  in  two  several  bills  nrepared  against  him  during  the  parliaments  of  1621  and 
1024.  It  was  bishop  Williams  who  brought  this  honouriU>le  person  '*  off  from  his 
troubles,  dubbed  him  a  doctor,  and  a  knight,  settled  him  in  his  former  offices,  and 
got  him  more."  And  no  sooner  did  the  favour  of  the  court  begin  to  depart  from 
Williams,  than  Lamb  was  found  to  forsake  his  patron,  and  abet  iu  policy.  So 
worthy  of  credence  was  the  witness  on  whom  our  historiani  and  many  after  him, 
have  shown  so  much  disposition  to  rely ! 

That  the  puritans  deserved  this  sort  of  reproach  has  never  been  shown.  Their 
attention  to  commerce,  and  much  more  their  condition  as  a  persecuted  people  for 
whom  all  kinds  of  snares  were  laid,  may  have  given  them  habits  of  caution  which 
would  sometimes  verge  toward  insincerity ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  their  resent- 
ment, under  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  sometimes  partook  of  a  bitterness  naore 
nearly  allied  to  fanaticism  than  to  Christianity.  But  in  these  particulars  we  perfai^ 
have  the  front  of  their  offending  in  such  respects.  Persons  who  confide  in  snch 
autnorities  as  sir  John  Lamb,  and  who  thus  fall  into  what,  after  all,  was,  perhaps, 
the  besetting  sin  of  puritanism,  vii. :  too  great  a  readiness  to  take  np  an  evil  report 
against  an  opponent,  should  remember,  that  in  speaking  of  those  people,  they  speak 
of  more  than  half  the  kingdom.  Rushworth,  i.  421.  Hacket'i  Life  of  Wuliams, 
1. 30,  ill.  pp.  86|  37.  ii.  pp.  98,  U2, 113t  Bredie,U,  36K 
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land,  if  of  the  second  generation  since  their  settlement,  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  churches  of  their  parents,  and  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  they  might  happen  to  reside.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  French  and  Dutch  churches  in  this  kingdom  had  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  more 
recently  by  James,  and  even  by  Charles  himself.  The  strangers  be- 
longing to  these  communions,  amounting  to  several  thousand  persons, 
protested  loudly  against  the  obtrusive  tyranny  to  which  the  primate  was 
concerned  to  subject  them.  But  they  were  told  that  their  submission  in 
this  respect  was  indispensable,  and  that  the  evil  of  their  departure  from 
the  kingdom  was  less  to  be  deplored  than  that  of  their  being  allowed  to 
perpetuate  within  it  a  schismatical  worship.  The  archbishop  observes 
subsequently  that  their  resistance  had  been  in  part  subdued,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  church  of 
England,  Tvhile  exposing  her  to  the  contempt  or  resentment  of  every 
protestant  communion  in  Christendom.  When  her  hour  of  trial  came, 
her  rulers  became  somewhat  aware  of  their  impolicy  in  this  respect,  but 
even  then  could  hardly  descend  to  acknowledge  it  *. 

Had  the  archbishop  limited  his  zeal,  as  the  advocate  of  uniformity,  to 
such  matters  as  law  and  custom  had  in  some  sort  esta- 
blished,  the  disaffisction  with  regard  to  many  of  those  things^  ^^^^  to  reU- 
on  account  of  their  Romish  origin,  was  io  prevalent  and  gjous  oeremo- 
powerful,  as  to  have  afibrded  ample  occasion  for  that  exer-  '"^ 
cise  of  authority  which  was  manifestly  so  grateful  to  him.  But  with 
the  ceremonies  of  acknowledged  obligation,  many  novelties  of  his  own 
were  associated  as  of  no  less  authority.  These  novelties  were  all  of  a  kind 
to  give  more  pomp,  complexity — in  short,  a  more  Romish  character  to 
the  established  ritual.  The  primate  saw  in  them  something  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  present  power,  but  they  were  also  a  principal  cause  of  the  fears 
and  disaffection  which  were  daily  increasing  among  the  people.  It  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  this  powerful  churchman,  that  re- 
ligious scruples  are  best  subdued  by  multiplying  the  causes  which  produce 
them,  and  that  the  national  abhorrence  of  popery  was  to  be  best  eradicated 
by  making  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  domination  of  papal 
policy,  and  the  pageantry  of  papal  worship.  In  his  view  there  was  a  sort 
of  in^libility  inseparable  from  the  possessors  of  monarchical  and  priestly 
power,  and  resistance  in  any  shape  became  nothing  less  than  rebellion 

*  Rashvorth,  ii.  249—261,  272.  Collier,  ii.  752,  763,  763—766.  Frynne'i 
Cant.  Doom.  369.  Clarendon,  Hist.  iii.  664--^7*  It  i*  Clarendon  who  informa 
iu  that  Laud,  when  told  that  the  Knglith  ambassador  at  Paris  had  declined  going 
to  tlie  protestant  church  at  Charenton,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
remarked  openly  upon  it — **  be  is  the  wiser."  It  came  indeed  to  be  well  undei^ 
stood,  that  **  the  church  of  England,*'  meaning  by  that  expression  the  men  who 
now  ruled  it,  did  not  <<  look  on  the  Hugonots  as  part  of  their  communion."  Ibid. 
Laud  afterwards  became  a  little  more  modest  on  this  subjecti  but  it  was  ai  th* 
Scotch  troubles  approached.    BaiUie*s  Letters^  i.  191 — 194. 
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and  impiety  :-^aDd  accoidiDgly  he  never  appears  to  have  doubted  either 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  employing  any  amouat  of  illegal  force  that 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  obedience  to  those  powers.  Such,  indeed, 
was  his  fanaticism  on  these  points,  that  while  inflicting  the  most  bar- 
barous penalties  on  the  refractory,  his  diary  presents  him  to  us  as 
supplicating  the  divine  clemency  upon  the  sufferers,  and  an  increase  of 
patience  for  himself*  It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  was  in  some  sort 
generally  conscientious;  but  his  love  of  power  was  his  ruling  passion,  and 
his  conscience  was  of  that  description,  which  a  little  ingenuity  and  spe- 
cial pleading  could  satisfy  whenever  the  object  to  be  pursued  was  one 
commending  itself  to  his  governing  feeling*.  His  moral  character, 
including  in  that  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  is  not  to  be  saved,  except 
at  the  cost  of  his  understanding ;  and  are  we  to  be  always  censuring  a 
great  people  for  refusing  to  become  passive  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
was  so  manifestly  incompetent  to  the  government  of  himself? 

It  was  a  favourite  project  with  the  archbishop  to  have  the  communion 
Ditpittefl  re-  ^^^®  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
tpecting  the  and  to  have  it  distinguished  moreover  by  the  name  of  the 
oommuiiion  ^^'  Many  books  were  written  in  support  of  thb  change, 
table.  and  others  against  it,  and  there  were  few  parishes  in  the 

1038.  kingdom  where  it  did  not  occasion  litigation  or  dispute. 
Many  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  described  the  requisition  as 
contrary  to  law  and  reason;  but  Charles  determined  the  question  in 
person  in  favour  of  the  primate,  and  the  disobedient  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  spiritual  courts,  which  lef^  them 
without  appeal.  To  accomplish  this  change  in  some  churches,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  down  the  galleries,  in  others  to  remove  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  cases  of  the  former  description  involved  expenses  which  the 
parishioners  were  not  always  well  able  to  bear,  and  the  removal  of 
monuments  gave  offence  to  many  considerable  families,  and  was  much 
oensured  as  an  injury  to  the  dead.  The  table  was  now  placed  two  or  three 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  enclosed  with  rails.  Many  per- 
sons refused  to  come  up  to  the  rails  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  of 
these  several  hundred  were  fined  or  excommunicated.  The  whole  of 
this  proceeding  was  an  evident  vioktion  of  the  eighty-second  canon, 

*  We  find  him,  while  biihopof  Si  Jh:fid\  a  petitioner  to  Buekingham  for  a  place 
in  the  oommission  court.  *<  The  commission/*  he  obsenrei,  <'  is  a  place  of  great 
experience  for  any  man  that  is  a  governor  in  the  church :  and  Iwomid  be  iiHtlk  tv  be 
esehided  from  thai  wkick  might  give  me  experience,  emd  —  emabU  me  to  perform  mw 
Aag,  I  humbly  desire,  erem  agaimet  my  own  ean  and  guiei,  that  I  may  not  be 
deprived  of  that  ezpenence  which  is  necessary  for  my  place.  ^  Cabala,  115, 
When  obliged  to  attempt  a  justification  of  his  conduct  as  a  churchman,  In  being  a 
party  to  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Leighton,  he  said,  <^  io  imk§  aw*tg  ike  tar  it  mot 
Joea  t^f  hearing^  amd  $o  no  member  ioit:  so  for  bttming  Ikefiee,  or  whipping,  no  lou  of 
a/t  or  iNnii6rr;''^andthus  he  persuaded  himself  that  be  had  not  Tiolated  the 
canon  which  provided  that  no  deigyman  should  hare  to  do  with  a  tentence  af- 
fecting life  or  member. 
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passed  in  the  convocation  of  1603;— a  regulation  on  this  lubject  which 
neither  the  primate  nor  tlie  sovereign  had  authority  to  revoke  or  alter  *. 

With  these  innovations,  Laud  introduced  the  custom  of  hovnng  to  the 
altar,  not  only  in  the  time  of  service,  hut  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
church  ;  and  all  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  even  the  common  people, 
were  enjoined  to  conform  themselves  to  this  practice.  The  same  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  the  dean  and  prehendaries  of  Canterhury,  hy  a  new  re^ 
gulation  framed  hy  the  primate,  and  confirmed  under  the  great  seal.  The 
people  could  not  look  with  indifference  on  this  novelty,  as  they  were  at 
a  loss  to  discover  its  meaning,  except  as  indicating  some  kind  of  helief 
in  the  real  presence, — the  practice  heing  unquestionahly  borrowed  from 
those  who  held  that  doctrine. 

The  ceremonies  used  by  the  archbishop  at  the  consecration  of  St 
Catharine's  church  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  excess  to  Ceremonlet 
which  he  carried  his  taste  in  such  matters.  About  nine  ^^^  in  the 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  bishop  came  to  the  church,  ^"SSw^e^f 
followed  by  a  body  of  civilians,  and  some  members  of  the  Chureh. 
high  commission  court.  As  he  approached  the  western  ^^^* 
door,  which  was  shut,  and  guarded  by  men  with  halberts,  a  signal  was 
given,  and  a  number  of  voices  cried  aloud,  "  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in ! "  The  doors  then  flew  open, 
and  the  bishop,  with  those  in  his  train,  entered.  Looking  round  upon 
the  place,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  spreading  his  arms  abroad,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  *'  This  place  is  holy ;  the  ground  is  holy ; 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy." 
Passing  along  the  middle  aisle  toward  the  chancel,  he  took  up  some  of 
the  dust  and  threw  it  several  times  into  the  air,  and  approaching  near 
the  communion  table,  made  five  or  six  obeisances  before  it.  He  then 
led  the  procession  round  the  church,  repeating  first  the  hundredth,  and 
then  the  nineteenth  psalms,  as  prescribed  by  the  Roman  pontifical. 
Several  collects  were  next  read,  in  one  of  which  the  Almighty  was  im- 
plored to  accept  the  beautiful  building  raised  for  his  worship,  and  the 
act  of  consecration  was  repeated,  with  prayers  that  all  who  should  be 
buried  within  its  walls  might  rest  in  their  sepulchres  in  peace  until 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment.  The  bishop  then  took  his  seat  under  a 
cloth  of  state  in  the  aisle  of  the  chancel  near  the  communion  table,  and 
from  a  written  book  pronounced  curses,  some  twenty  in  number,  upon 
all  who  should  hereafter  profane  that  holy  place  by  musters  of  soldiers, 

*  Rushworth,  II.  207>  300,  316.  Prynne's  Cant.  Doom.  100,  lOL  ThefoHowIng 
Is  the  hmffuage  of  th«  canon  of  1603,  on  this  subjeot  t — **  We  Sjvpoint  that  the  table 
fur  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Gommunion  shall  be  covered  with  a  fiiir  linen  cloth 
at  the  time  of  administration,  and  shall  then  be  placed  In  so  good  sort  within  the 
chureh  or  chaneel,  as  thereby  the  minister  may  be  more  oonveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer,  and  the  communicants  may  more  conveniently  and  hi 
more  numbers  communicate.*' 
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carrying  burtbens  through  it,  or  holding  within  it  profane  law  courts  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  each  curse  the  prelate  bowed  his  head,  and  repeated 
the  words — **  Let  all  the  people  say  Amen ! "    The  curses  were  followed 
by  blessings,  pronounced  on  all  persons  who  had  contributed,  or  who 
should  in  ttnyVay  contribute,  to  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  edi6ce. 
The  sermon  followed,  and  then  the  sacrament,  the  cousecration  of  which 
was  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  bishop  made  slow  advances  from 
the  pulpit  toward  the  side  of  the  altar,  bowing  to  it  five  or  six  times  in 
the  way,  and  then  renewed  his  prostrations  seven  times  before  the 
covered  bread  and  wine.     After  reading  several  prayers,  he  went  nearer 
to  the  bread,  and  slowly  lifting  the  comer  of  the  napldn,  looked  in  upon 
it,  and  immediately,  as  though  awe-struck,  drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
bowed  again  three  times.     In  the  next  advance  he  uncovered  the  bread, 
but  not  without  several  acts  of  obeisance.    He  next  approached  the  cup, 
before  which  all  the  acts  of  the  same  ceremonial  were  performed.     The 
bread  and  the  wine  being  thus  duly  consecrated,  the  bishop  first  received 
of  them;   he  then  gave  to  those  about  him,  and  after  some  further 
prayers,  the  consecration  was  pronounced  to  be  complete.    It  wai  for  the 
sake  of  such  follies  that  Laud  was  willing  to  embitter  his  own  life,  and 
to  spread  discord  and  unhappiness  through  more  than  one  kingdom  *• 

It  is  not  smrprising  that  a  mind  so  fond  of  pageantry  in  religious  wor* 
The  case  of  >hip  should  have  shown  itself  favourable  to  the  use  of 
Sherfield.  images  and  pictures.  The  case  of  Sherfield,  recorder  of 
Sarum,  manifested  the  ardour  of  the  primate's  devotion  to  those  favourite 
instruments  of  superstition.  In  the  windows  of  St.  Edmund's  church  at 
Salisbury  were  seven  pictures  of  the  Almighty  in  the  form  of  a  little  old  man 
in  a  coat  of  red  and  blue.  In  one,  this  personage  appeared  adjusting  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses ;  in  others,  as  variously 
employed  on  the  works  of  creation ;  and  in  the  last  as  resting  from  his 
labours  in  an  elbow  chair.  Many  persons  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
church  were  accustomed  to  bow  to  these  representations  with  a  religious 
reverence.  Sherfield  procured  a  vestry  meeting,  including  six  magi«> 
strates,  and  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  pictures.  The  recorder, 
however,  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  the  star-chamber. 
He  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that  St.  Edmund's  church  was  a  lay 
fee,  and  as  such  not  subject  in  this  matter  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  that  the  obnoxious  painting  contained  a  false 
hccount  of  the  creation,  the  work  of  the  fifth  day  being  put  in  the  place 
of  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  in  the  place  of  the  fifth.  He  further  main- 
tained, that  to  make  an  image  or  picture  of  the  Almighty  was  an  act 
condemned  by  the  wisest  of  the  fathers  and  reformers,  by  the  doctrines 
and  homilies  of  the  church  of  England,  by  several  canons  and  injunc- 

*  Roihworth,  ii.  76—79. 
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lions  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  multitude  of  ancient  councils.  He 
^irofessedy  moreover,  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
denied  having  at  any  time  encouraged  opposition  to  episcopal  authority, 
the  present  act  being  that  of  a  vestry  meeting,  an  authority  by  which 
much  greater  changes  had  been  made  in  St.  Edmund's  church,  without 
any  questioning  from  its  diocesan.  Satisfactory  as  this  defence  should 
have  been,  his  conduct  was  adjudged  to  be  an  insult  wickedly  cast  on 
the  episcopal  order,  and  an  evil  precedent  which  should  by  no  means  go 
unpunished.  He  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  recordership,  and 
Bent  to  the  Fleet  until  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  500/.,  and  find  security 
for  his  conduct  in  future  *. 

Sherfield,  as  a  common  lawyer,  was  one  of  a  class  of  men  on  whom 
Laud  had  looked  for  some  time  as  forming  a  principal  bar-  __     ... 
rier  in  the  path  of  his  ambition.    The  civil  law  was  much  the  ruling 
more  favourable  to  his  views  of  government  generally,  and  clergy  to  the 
particularly  to  his  views  as  a  churchman,  than  the  laws  of  ^®°""^''  '*^* 
his  country:     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  prevailed  with  Charles  to 
appoint  that  half  the  masters  in  chancery  should  be  civilians.    This 
proceeding  excited  much  jealousy  and  complaint.     But  the  primate  did 
not  rest  here.     In  1631,  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  began 
to  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  bishops,  in  the  place  of  that  of  the 
king,  and  without  the  usual  patent  under  the  great  seal ;    and  though 
much  was  said  and  written  in  censure  of  this  innovation,  Charles  de- 
scended to  justify  what  had  been  done.     At  the  trial  of  Bastwick,  not 
only  Laud,  but  several  other  prelates  who  were  present,  declared  in  plain 
terms^  that  their  jurisdiction  as  bishops  was  not  from  the  king ; — an 
assumption,  says  a  lawyer  of  the  time,  that  would  hardly  have  passed 
without  censure  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  Edward  the  Third, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  would  have  been  confuted  by 
some  of  those  **  kingly  arguments,'*  which  that  prince  so  well  knew  how 
to  use  t* 

While  the  archbbhop,  by  thus  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor Thomas  k  Becket,  was  making  himself  enemies  Controrertv 
among  a  body  of  men  not  easily  crushed,  various  of  his  rejecting  ths 
measures  were  of  a  nature  to  extend  this  feeling  to  the  mass  2u**"?£I3/^ 
of  the  people.    This  was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
his  interference  about  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  subject 
of  preaching.    The  authority  of  the  **  Book  of  Sports,"  published  by  the 
late  king,  had  by  this  time  fallen  very  low,  the  name  by  which  it  was 
generally  known  being  that  of  the  "Dancing  Book ;  '*  and  two  of  the 

^  Rushworth,  ii,  153—158.  Sute  Trials,  ili.  519— 56S.  Home  lavs  that  Sher- 
field broke  the  window  *<  contrary  to  the  bishop  of  SaUtbnry'i  e^qireu  ugonctioos ;" 
a  iutement  which  the  anthority  be  citet  will  be  found  to  contradict* 

f  Whitelocke*s  Bfemorialf,  i.  83.  Heylin's  Life  of  Landi  40?.  Rmhworth,  iU 
450,  451. 
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judges  on  the  western  circuit  deemed  it  proper  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  several  magistrates  to  suppress  certain  revels  and  church  ales^ 
which  had  led  to  great  disorders,  particularly  on  the  Liord's  Day.   Laud 
had  two  reasons  for  being  offended  with  this  proceeding :— it  would  plesise 
the  puritans;  and  it  was  an  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  which  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  appropriated  exclusively  to  his 
own  order.    The  judges  appealed  to  several  precedents  in  support  of 
what  they  had  done,  one  even  so  late  as  the  year  1627.    It  was  com- 
manded, however,  that  at  their  next  appearance  on  the  circuit,  they 
should  revoke  their  mandate  as  publicly  and  formally  as  it  had  been 
issued ;  and  it  was  further  required,  that  every  bishop  should  see  that 
the  book  about  Sabbath  sports,  provided  by  the  pious  care  of  king 
James,  was  duly  published  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  churches  subject 
to  their  jiuisdiction.    The  controversy  respecting  the  obligation  of  the 
Lord's  day  was  thus  added  to  the  many  already  agitating  the  public 
mind ;  and  the  act  of  calling  upon  conscientious  men  to  recommend  an 
indulgence  in  sports  on  that  day,  which  they  regarded  as  a  desecration 
of  it,  occasioned,  as  must  have  been  foreseen,  the  expulsion  of  great 
numbers  from  their  livings  *. 

An  intelligent  writer  of  those  times  has  remarked,  that  "  this  attempt 
to  put  down  Puritanism  by  setting  up  irreligion,  instead  of  producing 
the  intended  effect,  may  credibly  be  thought  to  have  been  one  motive  to 
a  stricter  observance  of  that  day.    Many  men,  who  had  before  been  loose 
and  careless,  began  upon  that  occasion  to  enter  into  a  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  it,  and  were  ashamed  to  be  invited  by  the  authority  of 
churchmen,  to  that  which  themselves,  at  the  best,  could  but  have  par- 
doned in  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  infirmity  f."     No  measure  did  more 
than  this  to  damage  both  the  king  and  the  government,  and  particularly 
the  comrt  clergy,  in  the  public  esteem. 
Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Sabbatarian  clergy — for  such  was  the 
Restraints    ^*°^^  given  to  those  ministers  who  contended  for  the  more 
laid  upon    strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day — great  precaution  had 
Preaching.  Yi^n  exercised  to  render  their  zeal  with  respect  to  their 
peculiar  doctrine  on  that  subject,  and  on  all  others,  as  little  effective  as 
possible.    All  discussion  on  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  was  prohibited,— or 
rather  a  full  licence  was  given  to  preachers  and  writers  disposed  to  assail 
those  tenets  in  the  language  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  while  no- 
thing was  to  be  uttered  from  any  quarter  in  their  defence.     What  Ar- 

♦  Uiishworth,  ii.  101—196,  450,  460—462.    Cant.  Doom.  J50,  ei  aiiin. 

t  May's  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  began  in  1640:  ed.  1812. 
Warbnrton  describes  this  work  as  one  of  "extraordinary  temper,  good  sense, and 
spirit.**  The  great  earl  of  Chatham  spealcs  of  it  as  the  book  that  should  be  read 
with  Clarendon,  and  as  being  both  more  hoostt  and  more  instructive  than  the 
«  History  of  the  RsbeUioii. 
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aiiniaB  tuffiBred  during  thii  period  for  his  abate  of  CalviniBm,  and  who 
eoii]d  hope  to  defend  it  with  impunity  after  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Pri- 
demux  and  bishop  Davenant  ? 

But  it  waa  not  deemed  lufficient  thus  far  to  control  the  offioe  of 
preaching.  Methods  were  adopted  to  abridge  the  exercise  itself,  as  being 
too  commonly  employed  by  designing  men  to  promote  those  '^  factious 
humoura"  among  the  people  which  were  the  great  disease  of  the  age. 
It  waa  therefore  required,  that  in  erery  parish  church  the  morning 
ahould  auffice  for  preaching,  catechising  by  simple  question  and  an- 
swer being  substituted  in  place  of  the  sermon  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
also  provided  that  a  report  should  be  annually  made  of  the  comparatiTe 
attendance  at  the  sermon  and  the  catechising. 

Beaide  the  clergy  who  officiated  in  their  respective  cures,  a  class  of 
preachers  arose  known  by  the  name  of  lecturers ;  persons  who,  by  de- 
dining  cures,  contrived  to  avoid  conformity  with  many  things  in  the 
establiahed  worship  and  discipline  to  which  they  felt  conscientious 
scruples,  contenting  themselves  with  permission  to  preach  in  the  pulpits 
of  some  of  their  bretheren.     Certain  ministers  and  wealthy  laymen 
formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
persons  of  this  description  in  the  principal  towns.     Several  lay  im* 
propriatibns  were  purchased,  and  about  6000/.  had  been  raised  for  this 
object,  when  Laud  interposed,  charging  the  parties  with  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  the  church,  and  with  preferring  nonconformist  ministers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  conduct  of  these  persons  was  illegal,  but 
the  impropriations  which  they  had  purchased  were  declared  to  be  a  for- 
feiture to  the  king ;  and  their  seal  would  have  exposed  them  to  a  heavy 
fine,  had  it  not  been  proved  that  they  were  already  considerable  losers 
by  their  project.   As  a  means  of  lessening  the  number  of  these  lecturers, 
it  was  now  required  that,  before  preaching,  they  should  read  the  ser* 
▼ice  in  a  surplice  and  hood;  that  they  should  preach  in  gowns,  and  not 
in  cloaks,  as  was  frequently  done ;  that  no  lecturer  should  be  admitted 
if  objecting  to  occupy  a  living  with  cure  of  souls ;  and  that  every  bishop 
should  make  arrangements  to  have  the  sermons  of  lecturers  attentively 
marked. 

It  was  also  a  practice  in  those  times  for  each  bishop  to  draw  up  a  series 
of  questions,  which  were  so  framed,  and  to  be  so  administered,  that  the 
slightest  irregulahty  within  his  diocese  might  be  speedily  brought  under 
his  notice.  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich,  a  prelate  whose  tastes  and  zeal 
in  religious  matters  made  him  very  acceptable  to  Laud,  issued  his  ques- 
tions, and  directed  his  especial  vigilance  against  the  puritan  lecturers. 
He  describes  these  persons  as  consisting  of  three  classes — the  first  of 
such  as  were  inducted  into  the  cures  of  other  men ;  the  second  of  such 
as  were  called  combination  lecturers,  being  persons  associated  to  preach 
in  succession  in  certain  towns  on  market-days;  and  the  third  of 
preachers  who  removed  their  lecture  from  one  parish  church  to  another  at 
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m  coDsideiable  diBtance,  according  to  an  understanding  between  tliem  and 
their  followers.  The  regulations  of  the  prelates  were  framed  to  secure 
a  strict  return  of  the  names  of  all  these  lecturers,  and  a  minute  report 
with  respect  to  their  conformity,  and  the  matter  of  their  public  dis- 
courses. Nor  were  these  efibrts  without  apparent  success.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  aud  WeUs  that  the  evil  of  lecturing, 
and  of  afternoon  preaching,  was  unknown  in  his  diocese :  and  so  many, 
and  so  shrewdly  devised,  were  the  questions  concerning  the  observance 
of  the  established  ritual,  which  were  to  be  answered  from  time  to  time 
in  behalf  of  each  church,  that  nonconformity  in  the  slightest  degree 
seemed  to  be  certain  of  detection.  Among  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  questions  published  by  Wren  were  the  following ; — ^  Does  your 
minister  read  the  canons  every  year  ?  Does  he  use  conceived  prayera 
before  or  after  sermon  ?  Do  strangers  from  other  parishes  often  come 
to  your  church  ?  Hath  your  minister  read  the  Book  of  Sports  in  the 
church  ?  Are  the  graves  dug  east  and  west  ?  Do  your  parishioners  on 
going  in  and  out  of  the  church  do  reverence  toward  the  chancel  ?"  And 
many  able  ministers  were  silenced,  suspended,  or  otherwise  censured, 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  return  satisfactory  answers  to  questions 
of  this  nature  '^, 
It  is  manifest  from  these  fieu^ts  that  the  preaching  of  the  puritans  was 

eminently  popular,  and  that  their  opponents  were  quite 
^S^Vuh  re-  ^^^'^  °^  *^^  advantage  it  would  have;  given  them  had  it 
gard  to  an-  been  left  without  restraint.  And  it  is  hardly  less  evident 
M^danf  ^^^*  that  the  prevalent  fear  of  the  possible  return  of  a  Roman 

catholic  ascendancy  in  this  country  was  by  no  means  so 
unreasonable  as  many  persons  in  later  times  have  seemed  to  suppose. 
It  was  unquestionable,  that  since  the  elevation  of  Laud,  conversions  to 
the  catholic  faith  had  frequently  taken  place.  It  is  true  they  were 
almost  confined  to  persons  of  rank,  and  occurred  most  commonly  among 
females.  But  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  ground  of  pre* 
caution  in  an  age  when  religious  parties  were  so  strictly  marshalled,  and 
so  nearly  balanced  against  each  other,  and  when  the  conductors  of  the 
state  possessed  so  little  claim  on  public  confidence  in  any  respect,  and 
least  of  all  with  r^rd  to  this  subject.  Laud  may  not  have  meant  to 
attempt  a  union  between  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome ;  but 
when  he  determined  to  conform  the  one  to  the  other  ill  so  many  of  the 
particulars  which  produce  the  greatest  impression  on  the  multitude, 
the  charge  of  meaning  to  assimilate  them  entirely  ought  not  to  have 
excited  eithex  displeasure  or  surprise.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  forma 
of  worship  that  were  seen  to  be  deriving  more  and  more  of  their  com* 
plexion  from  Rome.    Many  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  catholic  doc- 

•  Ranhworth,  ii.  1 10, 140,  160—152, 186, 187.    Cant  Doom.  97i  870>  379»  386. 
Fuller,  xi,  136.    Neal,  ii.  178—249,  pattim. 
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trines  were  variouBlj  broacKed,  either  by  the  archbishop  himself  or  by  the 
clergy  of  his  school*  Their  Arminianism  was  not  the  only  matter  that 
served  to  widen  the  distance  between  them  and  the  more  consistent  pro- 
testants  of  this  kingdom.  Much  was  done  that  favoured  a  return  to 
auricular  confession,  to  the  practice  of  penance,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  and  the  worship  of  visible  objects, — as  the  de- 
ments of  the  eucharist,  and  altars  and  paintinj^.  Laud  openly  avowed 
his  preference  of  an  unmarried  clergy.  We  have  witnessed  his  fond- 
ness for  the  pageantries  of  worsliip ;  and  if  his  language  on  the  eucha- 
rist has  any  meaning,  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
catholic. 

Andrews,  Montague  and  Cosins  are  among  the  divines  who  con« 
tributed  most  to  accelerate  this  course  of  things.    The  change  indeed 
had  been  gradually  working  from  al)out  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.    The  reformers  generally  had  shown  their  wisdom  in  allow- 
ing but  small  authority  to  the  Christian  fathers.     But  the  Christianity 
commended  by  those  treacherous  guides  possessed  elements  of  super- 
stition and  of  secular  power  which  could  not  fiul  to  make  it  agree-^ 
able  to  a  race  of  men  who  filled  the  place  of  the  reformers  without 
having  imbibed  the  exalted  temper  which  distinguished  them.     It  ac- 
cordingly became  more  and  more  fashionable  to  do  homage  to  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  until,  in  many  instances^  the  maxims  of  fallible  men  be- 
longing to  ages  commencing  with  that  of  Constantine  were  allowed  to 
supersede  those  of  the  Christian  apostles.     It  in  consequence  became 
the  fashion  with  courtier  clergymen  to  depreciate  the  Reformation,  and 
to  indulge  in  ungenerous  reflections  on   the  master-spirits  who  had 
wrought  it.  .  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  man  who  spoke  of  it 
in  honest  gratitude,  or  who  betrayed  any  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
Teformed  churches  of  the  continent,  was  sure  to  be  regarded  by  Laud 
and  his  partisans  as  a  puritan,  and  as  an  enemy  to  episcopacy  and 
nonarchy.    But  so  strong  did  this  current  become,  that  the  primate 
himself  became  alarmed  at  it,  and  much  concerned  to  check  a  tendency 
of  aflbirs  which  he  had  been  the  great  agent  in  producing  *. 

It  is  well  known  also,  that  several  of  the  privy  council,  and  not  a  few 
oi  ^the  nobility  through  the  kingdom,  were  either  secretly  or  openly  of 
the  catholic  faith ;  and  that  the  professors  of  that  faith  through  the 
whole  of  this  period  were  allowed  to  compound  on  moderate  terms  for 
their  conduct  as  recusants.  They  were  often  thrown  into  prison,  and 
olien  convicted,  but  with  this  show  of  severity,  there  was  little  of  the 
reality;  the  suppression  of  the  proscribed  fieiith  being  much  less  an 
object  of  the  government,  than  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  close 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  its  disciples,  partly  because  such  proceedings 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  complaints  of  the  puritans  within  tolerable 

*  Rathworth,  iL  324,  380, 4l0w  Among  these  proteetant  revilert  of  the  Refer* 
inttioDi  an  early  wad  oonipicaous  place  mutt  be  anigned  to  Bancitift* 
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bounds,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  moderate  but  regular 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  revenue  from  this  source  *. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  Charles's  disposition  to  lighten  tha 
burdens  which  pressed  on  the  English  catholic  resulted  from  no  prib- 
ciple  of  toleration.  New  tests  and  new  severities  were  at  the  same  time 
directed  against  the  puritans,  who  were  obliged  to  regard  themselves  as 
a  sect  daily  more  and  more  disgraced  and  wronged,  while  their  adversa- 
ries, the  catholics,  became  more  bold  in  their  language,  and  looked  to 
the  future  with  new  con&dence.  No  doubt  the  hopes  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  fears  of  the  other,  with  regard  to  another  catholic  ascendancyi 
were  extravagant.  They  attributed  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  what 
pertained  only  to  a  small  portion  of  it,  the  views  of  this  small  minority 
having  acquired  an  undue  prominence  from  their  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  and  their  being  entertained  in  some  influential 
quarters  at  home.  But  the  men  who  spoke  of  fear,  did  so  sincerely,  audi 
judging  from  many  appearances,  not  without  reason.  They  had  seen 
the  very  men  whom  they  regarded  with  this  feeling  of  apprehension, 
powerful  enough  to  put  down  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm,  and 
that  for  a  series  of  years,  and,  what  is  more,  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  utterance  of  a  wish  for  its  restoration  !  Might  not  the  confederacy 
which  had  thus  trampled  on  all  the  venerable  securities  of  freedom 
demolish  the  less  ancient  and  less  formidable  ramparts  of  the  proteslant 
faith  ?  What,  in  fact,  was  the  manifest  judgment  of  some  of  the  most 
far-sighted  men  in  England  on  this  point  ?  Let  the  answer  be  given  by 
Say,  and  Brook,  and  Haselrig,  and  Hampden,  and  Pym,  and  Cromwell, 
when  repairing  to  the  vessel  which  waited  to  convey  Uiem  to  the  new 
world. 

By  the  English  catholics  these  favourable  appearances  were  all  duly 
set  forth  at  Rome,  and  Panzani,  an  Itahan  emissary,  was 
tioSl^odw^  *^^^^  ^  ^^^  country  to  obuin  more  certain  infonnation, 
tion  with  the  and  to  watch  the  course  of  affairs.  The  professed  object 
n^^  ^^  of  this  secret  enterprise  was  to  effect  such  an  accomnKH 
dation  with  regard  to  the  long  disputed  oath  of  allegianoe, 
as  might  place  the  English  cathohc  in  a  less  suspicious  light  as  a  sub- 
ject The  queen,  and  the  catholic  members  of  the  cabinet,  received  this 
dangerous  visiter  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Charles  saw  him  privately. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  such  a  mission  should  be  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  court,  or,  in  consequence,  from  the  country  ;  and  the 
very  indefinitenessof  its  object  could  only  aggravate  its  impo^cy,  atiudi 
a  moment,  by  supplying  a  wider  field  for  conjecture.  A  project,  em« 
bracing  nothing  less  than  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  was  seriously 
broached.  This  scheme  appears  to  have  originated  with  Windebanke 
and  Cottington,  members  of  the  council,  and  to  have  been  greatly  magf 

**  In  1634,  this  departmeot  of  the  rerenue  fell  much  below  icii  former  level,  and 
the  attention  of  go7«niiiient  was  direoted  tton  it  to  the  new  project  of  ihlp<«iQney. 
Rushworth,  ii.  487*  r  / 
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nifiod  and  promoted  by  the  officious  zeal  of  bishop  Montague.  This 
prelate  assured  Pansani,  that  the  two  archbishops  were  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  spiritud  supremacy  of  the  pontiff,  and  that  there  were 
not  more  than  three  of  their  sufiragans  who  would  not  be  found  willing 
to  follow  their  exatnple.  In  his  own  case,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  the  only  serious  difficulty,  but  a  conference  of  moderate  men 
would  no  doubt  bring  about  a  satis^ctory  accommodation  on  that  point. 
The  court  of  Rome  must  have  seen  that  to  have  broken  the  strength  of 
protestantism  in  England  would  have  been  to  humble  it  throughout 
Europe,  leaving  it  hardly  an  asylum  beyond  the  United  Provinces : — and 
those  provinces,  be  it  remembered,  the  seat  of  a  similar  vacillation,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  Grotius,  and  dependent  for  their 
very  existence  on  the  rivalry  of  their  catholic  neighbours. 

It  must  have  been  presumed  by  those  who  busied  themselves  in  for- 
warding this  scheme  that  the  king  would  not  be  found  opposed  to  it. 
But  the  name  of  the  monarch,  to  his  honour,  is  not  directly  involved  in 
it.  The  pontiff  addressed  him  in  the  language  of  paternal  affection. 
Cardinal  Barbarini  consulted  his  taste  in  presents,  particularly  pictures, 
which  were  accepted  with  due  courtesy.  Officers  who  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  detecting  recusants  were  discharged ;  an  agent  was  appointed 
to  reside  at  Rome,  as  in  behalf  of  the  queen ;  and  those  who  could  not 
hope  for  a  union  of  the  churches,  expected  some  important  changes  in 
the  relation  between  them. 

But  as  these  negotiations  proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  the 
promises  of  Montague  with  regard  to  the  pliancy  of  his  brethren  were 
much  larger  than  he  could  realise,  and  even  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  his  plans,  not  excepting  himself,  retained  opinions  which  it  did  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  an  infallible  church  to  tolerate.  This  notion 
of  infallibih't}*,  though  properly  extending  only  to  the  doctrine  which  the 
church  of  Rome  has  sanctionMl,  has  generally  operated,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, with  regard  to  matters  of  discipline  and  worship,  and,  in  modern 
timesf  has  rendered  her  incapable  of  accommodating  herself  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  world  which  she  aspires  to  govern.  She 
has  managed  her  affairs,  in  most  respects,  with  consummate  address  ; 
but  to  bend  to  the  storm  has  not  been  her  manner,  and  many  of  her 
goodliest  branches  have  been  snapped  asunder  in  consequence; — that 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  which,  on  the  whole,  proved  so  favourable  to  her 
policy  during  the  middle  age,  being  much  less  adapted  to  the  more 
general  culture  and  less  submissive  temper  of  these  later  times.  Thus 
when  Panzani  was  succeeded  by  another  envoy,  presumed  to  be  more 
equal  to  the  management  of  the  difficult  negotiations  in  progress,  the 
instructions  of  the  papal  court  were,  that  the  difference  between  the 
puritans  and  the  orthodox,  so  important  in  England,  should  not  seem  to 
be  understood  at  Rome,  but  that  both  should  be  viewed  as  aliens  ih)m 
the  true  church,  and  without  the  pale  of  salvation.    This  haughttaen 
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of  demeanour,  without  the  aid  of  other  circumBtances,  would  prohaUy 
have  been  enough  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  Romanist. 
Neither  protestantism  nor  liberty  had  much  to  expect  from  the 
The  Uniyer*  universities  during  this  period.    Those  bodies  were  not  so 

sities.  much  distinguished  by  their  learning  as  by  their  pedantry, 
their  intolerance,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  enlisted  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  said  indeed  that  Catholicism  never 
received  so  signal  a  discomfiture  in  England  as  in  consequence  of  the 
learning  directed  against  it  at  this  time,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
Laud  and  Chillingworth.  But  it  is  certain  that  conversions  to  the 
catholic  faith  had  never  been  so  notorious  as  during  this  interval ;  nor 
since  the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  had  the  hope  of  its  re-establish- 
ment been  so  confidcutly  entertained.  Chillingworth's  book,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  could  never  have  been  much  read ;  and  the 
style  in  which  the  controversy  was  managed  by  Liaud  and  his  disciples, 
by  conceding  so  much  to  the  enemy,  was  more  adapted  to  confirm  than 
to  convert  him. 

It  is  usually  said  by  the  class  of  persons  who  are  disposed  to  look  on 
^^^  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  this  time  with  the  most 

of  the  country  favourable  eye,  that  admitting  the  imposts,  the  monopolies, 
from  1629  to  and  other  expedients  adopted,  to  have  been  in  many  cases 
illegal  and  even  oppressive,  the  measures  resorted  to  were 
prosecuted  on  the  whole  with  so  much  moderation  and  regularity  that 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom  continued  to  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  Montesquieu,  it  is  the  practice  of  despotism  to  cut  down  the 
tree  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Charles  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  point.  But  was  he  not  in  the  way  to  it?  Did  he 
manifest  a  wise  regard  for  our  commerce  when  endeavouring  to  coerce 
the  conscience  of  wealthy  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  us  for  pur- 
poses of  trade ;  or  when  by  the  same  means  he  forced  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  most  industrious  of  his  subjects  into  exile,  taking  with 
them  nearly  half  a  million  of  money?  His  general  policy,  which 
virtually  denied  to  the  merchant  a  right  over  his  property,  was  in  ita 
natural  tendency  the  most  injurious  to  commerce  that  he  could  possibly 
have  sanctioned,  and  nothing  but  time  was  wanting  to  bring  forth  its 
evil  fruit 

May,  the  historian,  has  given  an  instructive  account  of  the  feelings 
and  speeches  of  different  parties  in  the  kingdom,  relative  to  this  long 
suspension  of  parliaments,  and  the  state  of  things  attending  it.  *^  The 
serious  and  just  men  of  England,  who  were  no  way  interested  in  the 
emolument  of  these  oppressions,  could  not  but  entertain  sad  presages  of 
what  mischief  must  needs  follow  so  great  an  injustice ;  that  things  car- 
ried 80  far  on  in  a  wrong  way,  must  needs  either  enslave  themselves  and 
their  property  for  ever,  or  require  a  vindication  so  sharp  and  smarting, 
as  that  the  nation  would  groan  under  it.    Another  sort  of  men,  and 
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especially  lords  and  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  pressures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  not  much  felt,  who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  fortunes, 
with  little  or  insensible  detriment,  looking  no  farther  than  their  present 
safety  and  property,  and  the  yet  undisturbed  peace  of  the  nation,  whilst 
other  kingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Germany  sadly  wasted 
by  a  sharp  war,  did  nothing  but  applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and 
called  them  ungrateful  and  factioiu  spirits  who  complained  of  the 
breach  of  laws  and  liberties.  The  kingdom,  they  said,  abounded  with 
wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegancies,  more  than  ever.  That  it 
was  for  the  honour  of  a  people  that  the  monarch  should  live  splendidly, 
and  not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  prerogative,  which  would  bring  him  into 
the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes,  and  more  enable  him  to  prevail  in 
treaties.  That  what  they  sufierod  by  monopolies  was  insensible,  and 
not  grievous,  if  compared  with  other  states.  That  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
sat  heavier  upon  his  people  in  that  very  kind.  That  the  French  king 
had  made  himself  an  absolute  lord,  and  quite  depressed  the  power  of  par- 
liaments, which  had  been  there  as  great  as  in  any  kingdom,  and  yet 
that  France  flourished,  and  the  gentry  lived  well.  That  the  Austrian 
princes,  especially  in  Spain,  laid  heavy  bmrdens  on  their  subjects.  The 
courtiers  would  begin  to  dispute  against  parliaments  in  their  ordinary 
discourse,  and  hoped  the  king  should  never  need  any  more  parliaments. 
Some  of  the  gravest  statesmen  and  privy  councillors  would  ordinarily 
laugh  at  the  ancient  language  of  England,  when  the  word— liberty  of 
the  subject,  was  named." 

Such  speeches,  if  not  reported  to  us  by  those  who  heard  them,  we 
might  conjecture  were  not  unfrequently  made.  England,  in  common 
with  all  other  countries,  has  never  been  without  such  apologists  for 
oppression ;  men  who,  so  long  as  their  own  narrow  sphere  of  indulgence 
is  not  materially  disturbed,  are  found  destitute  of  the  capacity  or  the 
inclination  to  look  beyond  their  little  interests  to  those  of  the  community, 
or  from  the  afiairs  of  the  day  to  their  probable  e£fect8  on  the  future ; 
and  who  are  perhaps  further  conscioiu  that  much  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected by  themselves,  or  by  those  dependent  upon  them,  from  the  favour 
of  the  court  than  from  that  of  the  people.  Charles,  by  so  far  limiting 
the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  had  assumed,  and  by  proceeding 
toward  his  object,  according  to  the  politic  advice  of  WentworUi,  by  little 
and  little,  secured  to  himself  the  benefit  of  all  those  speeches,  and  some- 
thing more,  from  this  party ;  and  it  was  only  by  exposing  themselves  to 
every  calumny  which  these  speech-makers  could  devise,  and  to  all  the 
combination  of  which  their  luxurious  selfishness  was  capable,  that  the 
men  sent  up  to  the  parliament  of  1641,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  labours  of  those  state-artists  who  had  been  employed  in  modelling 
the  English  government  afler  the  pattern  supplied  to  them  by  France, 
and  Tuscany,  and  Spain.  That  the  people  were  so  long  quiet  with  such 
a  prospect  before  them,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  mildness,  so  much  as 
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to  the  severity  of  tbc  government.  It  possessed  the  courts  of  sttr- 
chamber  and  high  commission,  and  its  policy  there  was  to  intimidate 
the  herd,  by  striking  the  leaders  without  mercy. 

The  eulogy  on  the  conduct  of  Charles  during  this  period,  pronounced 
by  Clarendon  and  Hume^  to  which  our  observations  principally  relate, 
is  partial  and  disingenuous  in  every  particular,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  it  could  have  appeared  to  its  authors  in  any  other  light  •.  Com- 
merce increased ;  there  was  an  apparent  tranquillity  ;  and  to  the  many 
there  was  no  want  either  of  employment  or  provisions :  but  are  these  the 
only  things  necessary  to  the  rational  prosperity,  the  permanent  greatness 
of  a  people  ?  Charles,  it  has  been  said,  hke  another  Pericles,  could  boast 
that  "  no  Englishman  had  worn  a  mourning  gown  through  his  occa- 
sion ;'*  and  the  writer  of  this  remark  is  one  who  had  been  employed  in 
preparing  an  answer  for  the  king  to  a  memorable  remonstrance  of  the 
commons,  in  which  the  death  of  Eliot,  "  by  the  harshness  of  his  im- 
prisonment, which  could  admit  of  no  relaxation,  though,  for  his  health's 
sake,  he  petitioned  for  it  often,  and  his  physician  gave  in  testimony  to 
the  same  purpose,"  appeared  as  one  matter  of  accusation !  f  Charles,  wc 
repeat,  may  not  have  meant  to  become  a  Nero ;  but  to  justify  those  who 
opposed  to  his  policy  it  is  enough  to  know  that,  whatever  his  intentions 
may  have  been,  he  did  every  thing  which  in  his  circumstances  was 
possible  toward  subjecting  the  country  at  no  very  distant  day  to  'the 
mercy  of  such  rulers. 


Chapter  V, 

01umg«  of  religioui  feeling  in  SooUand—Reyooation  of  Tithes  sad  BeneBcet — 
The  King's  visit  to  Scotland — ^A  Parliament — Arbitrary  and  unjust  conduct  of 
the  Monarch — Discontent  excited  among  the  Nobility.  Clergy,  and  othem — Case  of 
Lord  Balmerino— Ambitions  and  impolitic  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Bishops — 
Book  of  Canons — ^Liturgy — Disturbances  in  Edinburgh  on  the  readings  of  the 
Liturgy — Protest  against  the  King's  Proclamation — ^Institution  of  the  Tables^ 
The  CoTenant — Concessions  at  length  made  by  the  King— without  lucoest — and 
from  what  causes — ^Preparations  for  War — Pacification  of  Berwick — ^Proceedings 
in  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland — Meeting  and  Prorogation  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament^A  Parliament  called  in  England— its  proceedings— it  is  dissolved — 
The  King  returns  to  arbitrary  measures — Dispersion  of  the  English  by  the 
Covenanters  at  Newbnm — Conndl  of  Peers. 

We  have  mentioned  the  attempts  made  hy  the  late  king  to  subject  the 
Ch  uM  f  church  of  Scotland  to  the  control  of  a  modi6ed  episcopacy, 
ligious  feeling  Charles  entered  fully  into  this  policy,  and  looked  upon 
*"  *iftM*^*  ^^^  unfinished  plans  of  his  predecessor  as  a  kind  of  be- 
quest, which  it  became  him  to  render  perfect.  The  pro- 
gress made  toward  this  object  in  the  last  reign  had  been  in  the  face  of 

*  Clarendon,  Hist.  1. 131 — 137.    Hume,  Hist,  ubi  supra. 

t  Clarendon's  Life^  1. 86. 
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oonsiderabte  oppMition  and  complainty  and  not  wiihoat  difBenlty  and 
danger.  Still  it  was  a  fact  that  episcopacy  had  been  introduced,  and  that 
it  had  supplanted,  in  many  respects,  the  original  constitution  of  the  kirk : 
nor  was  it  to  be  denied  that  Scotland  continued  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  tranquillity.  But  while  James  occupied  himself  with  these 
changes  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  the  religious  feeling  of  his  country  be- 
came more  than  ever  identified  with  the  forms  of  presbyterianism « the 
strength  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  being  precisely  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  ecclesiastical  submission  exacted  from  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  all  protestants, 
notwithstanding  a  great  diversity  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  in 
the  hght  of  brethren  ;  but  that  time  had  now  almost  passed  away,  and  as 
its  wiser  temper  had  given  place  to  a  zeal  which  knew  not  how  to  admit 
anything  to  be  protestantism  which  was  not  presbyterianism,  the  churches 
of  the  two  kingdoms  became  the  haughty  and  bitter  opponents  of  each 
other.  This  error  with  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  old 
kirk  polity,  had  been  connected  from  an  earlier  period  in  this  country 
with  episcopacy,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, partly  in  consequence  of  that  delusion,  forced  it,  by  a  very 
common  process,  upon  the  favourable  attention  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bours. For  when  the  Anglican  church  spoke  of  her  bishops  as  such 
by  divine  right,  and  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Christian  church, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Scottish  church  should  begin  to  broach 
similar  pretensions  on  the  side  of  her  presbyters.  Nor  was  the  dis- 
tance great,  in  those  times,  between  opposing  pretension  of  this  kind 
to  pretension,  and  force  to  [force :  and  when  a  persecuted  church  has 
become 'ascendant,  it  has  almost  invariably  become  a  persecutor  in 
its  turn,  its  former  oppressors  being  regarded  as  tyrants  rather  than  as 
Christians.  Lord  Bacon  saw  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from  the  con- 
troversy between  the  puritans  and  the  prelates  in  England  when  they 
began  to  set  up  these  exclusive  notions ;  but  the  evil  which  his  sagacious 
foresight  deplored  among  his  countr3rmen,  was  to  be  manifested  ere 
long  on  a  much  broader  scale  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  pride  which 
taught  our  court-clergy  to  assume  this  sort  of  authority,  dictated  the 
intrigue  and  violence  resorted  to  in  support  of  it,  and  by  provoking  a 
reaction  of  the  same  temper,  and  an  appeal  to  the  same  means  of  ac- 
complishing its  objects,  prepared  the  way  for  the  humiliation  that  was 
to  follow.  The  effect  of  these  extravagances  is  still  seen  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  churches. 

Charles  was  so  much  engaged  with  his  continental  wars,  and  in  dis- 
putes with  his  parliaments,  durincr  some  years  af^  his  _ 
accession,  as  to  be  mcapable  of  bestowing  much  attention  of  Tith«  and 
on  the  affitirs  of  Scotland.    So  early,  however,  as  the  first  Bandkcs. 
year  of  his  reign,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  toward  re-  ^^ 

claiming  the  impropriated  tithes  and  benefices,  which,  aa  the  property 

u  2 
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of  the  catholic  j^riesthood,  had  passed,  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  refor- 
mation, into  the  hands  of  the  king.    This  source  of  income  had  not  only 
^n  regularly  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  was  declared  to  he  inaUeoable, 
10  that  any  portion  of  it  granted  to  a  private  person,  even  with  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  might  be  reclaim^,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner, by  the  sovereign  of  a  future  day.    But  these  ecclesiastical  spoils  had 
passed  from  time  to  time  into  the  hands  of  so  many  among  the  nobility 
and  the  leading  persons  of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases  had  been  so 
long  retained,  that  the  rumour  of  a  general  resumption  of  them,  though 
upon  some  principle  of  commutation,  could  not  have  circulated  without 
spreading  alarm;  nor  was  it  probable  that  such  a  project  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  without  difficulty  and  opposition.     It  had  been 
provided  since  the  year  1617,  that  the  party  receiving  the  tithe  should 
pay  a  certain  stipend  to  the  incumbent ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  these 
payments  were  generally  less  regular,  and  less  in  amount,  than  justice 
required ;  much  to  the  loss  both  of  independence  and  comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.    This  was  the  most  plausible  argument  in  finvour  of 
the  proposed  new  adjustment.    It  was  well  known,  however,  or,  at  least, 
very  strongly  suspected,  that  the  great  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
aggrandize  the  dignified  clergy.    The  receivers  of  the  tithes  were,  on 
various  accounts,  almost  unanimous  in  refusing  to  make  the  surrender 
demanded  of  them,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  the  claim  by  the  most 
violent  means.    But  the  clergy  and  the  landholders  had  equal  cause  of 
complaint  against  these  tiluian^  as  they  were  called,  who  were  com- 
monly reproached  with  being  rigorous  in  the  exaction  of  tithes  from  the 
one  of  these  parties,  and  reluctant  to  grant  a  due  apportionment  of  them 
to  the  other;  and  this  union  of  the  clergy  and  landholders  in  favour  of 
some  new  arrangement,  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  submit  the 
1628.       matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  crown.    By  the  royal  com- 

February,  missioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  it  was  determined 
that  the  possessors  of  church  lands  should  retain  them  till  redeemed  by 
the  crown,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  feudal  superiority  of  them 
should  be  resigned  to  the  king.  The  landholders  acquired  the  right  to 
purchase  the  tithes  of  their  own  estates,  except  when  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  and  some  other  means  of  protection  against  the  injustice  of  im- 
propriators. The  crown  was  to  receive  six  per  cent,  out  of  all  tithes, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  determine  more  accurately  the  value  of 
tithes,  and  to  augment  the  mcome  of  the  clergy  *. 

But  the  advantage  which  resulted  from  this  proceeding  to  the  land- 
holders, the  clergy,  and  the  crown,  was  less  considerable  than  the  resent- 
ment which  it  provoked  firom  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  almost  every  part 

*  Banel*t  Hittorv  of  his  Own  Times,  L  8— 24,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Dakes  of 
Hamilton.  King's  Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumulu  in  Scotland. 
Hey]in*s  Life  of  Laud,  238.  king's  Uistory  of  ScotUnd,  i.  89—97.  Collier's 
Bodes.  Hist.  U.  766. 
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of  the  Idngdom.  It  was  not  bo  nrach,  however,  what  had  been  recently 
done,  that  raised  and  perpetuated  this  feeling  with  that  class  of  persons, 
as  the  apprdiension  of  what  would  probably  follow  in  its  train.  They 
were  not  without  fear  that  this  precedent  might  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
eostly  revocation  of  such  property,  and  they  r^rded  the  whole  arrange- 
ment as  devised,  in  the  6rst  place  to  restrict,  and  ultimately  to  destroy* 
the  influence  which  they  had  long  exercised  over  the  two  most  powerful 
classes  of  the  community — the  possessors  of  land  and  the  ministers  of 
religion.  Little,  indeed,  had  been  done  by  this  measure  toward  aug- 
menting the  income  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  but  the  church  lands  were 
looked  upon  as  a  reserve  by  which  in  due  thne  that  object  would  be 
accomplished.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  deemed  themselves  injured  by  it,  that  when  Charles 
provoked  the  open  revolt  of  the  people  by  his  innovations  in  religion,  he 
found  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  also  their  causes  of  jealousy  and 
disaffection,  and  that  the.  opposition  to  hb  plans  was  in  fact  from  the 
whole  nation  *.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  this  feeling  among  the 
leading  men  of  Scotland  was  much  strengthened  by  attempts  at  this 
time  made  to  set  up  a  new  court,  after  the  model  of  our  court  of  star- 
chamber,  under  the  name  of  a  commission  to  try  grievances ;  and  by 
certain  new  arrangements  in  the  privy  council,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  among  the  officers  of  state,  made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
prelates  into  all  those  departments. 

But  much  as  this  powerful  class  of  persons  had  been  displeased  by 
the  king's  proceedings  in  this  matter,  they  vied  with  ^^    qn,    .  •    . 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  in  their  profuse  hosjntality    ^{,f|  to^Scoi- 
to  their  sovereign  when  he  honoured  them  some  years    land.  I6S3« 
later  with  his  presence.    The  ceremony  of  the  coronation       ^^^ 
was  performed   on  that  occasion  amidst  the   usual  expressions  of 
loyalty,  though  the  religiouB  prepossessions  of  the  people  were  much 
offended  by  the  introduction  of  an  altar,  and  various  rites  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed.    The  zeal  of  Laud  carried  him  so  far  that  he 
rudely  forced  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  fnm  the  side  of  the  king,  be* 
cause  that  prelate  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  decline  officiating  in  the 
splendid  habits  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  and  Maxwell,  one  of 
the  new  bishops,  was  thrust  into  his  place  f* 

*  Spa]diog*R  Troubles  in  Sootlasd,  40—42.  aj>.  1829.^' 

t  Clarendon's  HUt.  i.  140—143.  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  25.  Frtnklyn's  Annals  of 
James  and  Charles  1.,  nbi  supra.  "  Now  it  is  marked  that  there  was  a  fonr-nooked 
tassil  in  manner  of  an  altar,  standing  within  the  kirk,  haring  standing  thereupoa 
two  books,  called  Mnd  booAt,  with  two  chandlers  and  two  wax  candles,  which 
were  on  light,  and  a  basin  wherein  there  was  nothing.  At  the  back  of  the  altar 
(ooTered  with  Upestrv)  there  was  a  rich  tapestrr,  wherein  the  crudfix  was 
curiously  wrought,  and  as  the  bishops  who  were  in  the  service  passed  by  thia 
crucifix,  they  were  seen  to  bow  their  knee,  and  beck,  which,  with  their  habit,  was 
noted,  and  bred  great  fear  for  the  inbringing  of  popery.'*  Spalding's  Troubws  ia 
Beothmd,  15, !«. 
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Soon  afttr  Ae  oonmatMm  a  parliament  waa  oonTeded.  The  oonatito* 
A  fvliaB«it«  ^^  ^^  *  SooUitb  parlianaent  gare  no  auch  independenoe 
JoDt  1^27.  to  that  body  aa  exiated  in  the  parliamenta  of  England  ; 
and  Charlea,  intent  on  ^  rdigioua  changea  which  he  waa  anzbus 
to  introduce,  resolved  to  exert  both  hia  authority  and  influence  through 
the  medium  of  the  fetatesi  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  Sooie 
years  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  an  act  had 
been  passed  concerning  the  habits  of  churchmen,  which  declared  that 
whatever  should  be  (urdained  by  his  majesty  in  such  matters  should 
have  the  force  of  law.  This  imprudmit  concession,  it  waa  now  oon^ 
tended,  had  been  conferred  on  James  as  a  personal  privilege,  under 
peculiar  droumstances,  and  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  his  succesaor. 

When  this  law  was  read  to  the  parliament,  in  the  presence  of  the 
AfUtn  ^^'  ^^  ^^  opposed,  on  the  ground  mentioned,  and  aa 

and  uojiiit  determining  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  which  ought  not  to 
conduct  of  the  be  ooncluded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  church. 
monarc  .  Charles  was  deeply  offended ;  he  prohibited  all  further  dis- 
cussion ;  called  upon  all  who  were  present  at  once  to  vote  on  the  quea- 
tion ;  and  taking  a  paper  in  his  hand  containing  a  list  c^  their  names, 
proceeded  himself  to  mark  the  ayes  and  noes  of  the  division.  The 
migority  proved  to  be  opposed  to  his  wishes;  but  the  clerk,  in  an- 
nouncing the  division,  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  the  act  had 
passed  as  presented.  This  was  immediately  denied  by  the  earl  of 
Rodiea,  (he  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  Charles  availed  himsdf  of  this 
incident  to  accomplish  by  intimidation  what  he  had  failed  to  secure  by 
more  honourable  means.  He  gave  his  sanction  to  the  falsehood  <^  the 
clerk,  and,  to  prevent  a  scrutiny,  he  admonished  the  earl,  that  as  to 
corrupt  the  records  of  parliament  was  a  capital  offence,  the  man  who 
should  prefer  that  charge  without  proving  it  would  subject  himself  to 
capital  punishment  The  lords,  for  the  present,  were  silent ;  but  the 
perfidy  and  tyranny  c^  this  transaction  filled  the  majority  with  increased 
resentment  and  alarm,  and  from  this  time  the  discontented  nobles  held 
frequent  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  best  means  of 
protecting  the  kingdom  against  the  evils  with  which  it  was  threatened*. 
The  discontent  of  the  opposition  nobles  was  much  increased  by  the 

studied  discountenance  which  they  experienced  from  the 
excited  among  co**'^  ^^^^  hy  the  suspicious  and  hostile  feeling  with  which 
the  Scotch  no-  they  were  regarded  by  the  prelates.  Nor  could  they  look 
a^^othm?^'  upon  their  church  lands  as  at  all  secure,  while  it  was 

known  that  the  king  was  anxious  to  recover  them,  and 
while  he  was  found  capable  of  persisting  in  measures  so  injurious  to 

*  Biiraet*!  Hilt. !.  25,  36.  In  the  Large  Declaration  an  attempt  is  made  to  free 
the  king  ft-om'the  odium  of  this  proceeding,  but  its  only  effect  is  to  show  what  waa 
the  general  belief  on  the  subject.  Cottier's  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  755,  756.  Laing,  HUt. 
i.  lOI—lOS.  Cooke's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii.  339—841.  Clareodoa. 
Hist.  i.  142,  143. 
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tbe  general  libertiet  of  die  nation.  They  were  also  aware  that  sir 
Thomaa  Hope^  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  period,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  king's  advocates  with  a  particular  view  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  object. 

There  were  causes  also  at  this  juncture  which  disposed  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  to  sympathize  with  this  dissatisfied  feeling  on  the  part 
of  these  leading  persons  among  the  laity.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
monaroh,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  certain  ministers,  entitledi 
**  grievances  and  petitions,  concerning  the  disordered  state  of  the  re- 
formed  church  within  the  realm  of  Scotland."  It  complained  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  prelates,  and  of  various  things  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government  for  some  years  past  manifestly  intended  to  increase  the 
power  of  that  body ;  and,  as  a  remedy,  prayed  that  the  court  of  high 
commission  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  ass^nblies  of  the  church 
should  be  regularly  convened,  with  authority  to  coiiect  the  errors  and 
vices  of  the  times.  This  paper  they  presented  t6  the  king,  who  read  it, 
but  returned  no  answer  to  the  petitioners,  and  never  condescended  to 
bestow  the  slightest  notice  on  the  subject  Thus  neglected,  the  clergy 
looked  with  greater  jealousy  on  the  interest  manifested  by  the  king  in 
the  cause  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  new  ceremonies,  and  the  foreboding 
impreasicm  thus  made  on  their  own  mind  was  soon  imparted  to  the 
multitudes  of  their  devoted  adherents.  Charles  himself  was  not  insen* 
sible  that  the  popularity  which  seemed  to  grace  hb  entrance  into  Scot-> 
land  had  disappeared  before  his  departure;  and  he  could  hardly  be 
Ignorant  of  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  change,— but  to  recede 
from  an  arbitrary  purpose,  except  where  the  strongest  necessity  inter* 
posed,  was  no  part  of  his  poUcy. 

The  case  of  lord  Balmerino,  which  engaged  public  attention  in  Soot* 
land  the  year  after  the  king's  return  to  England,  became 
a  further  occasion  of  discontent  with  all  classes  of  persons.  Lord  Bahne- 
That  nobleman  was  proved  to  have  had  in  his  possession  a  nno. 
copy  of  a  ^'  petition  and  complaint,"  designed  by  certain 
lords  to  be  presented  to  the  king ;  an  address  characterised  by  its  modera- 
tion and  patriotism,  and  such  as  in  Scotland  had  often  been  brought  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  This  was  his  offence.  The  petition  had  not  been 
made  public,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  heard  of,  until  read  to 
the  king,  except  by  the  few  persons  whose  signatures  would  have  been 
attached  to  it,  had  not  treachery  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  archbishop 
Spottiswoode,  and  had  not  the  fears  of  that  prelate  prompted  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  government.  It  was  certain  also  that  Balmerino  was 
not  its  author,  and  the  interlineations  in  the  copy  adduced,  which  were 
in  his  hand,  were  all  of  a  nature  to  render  the  language  of  the  document 
still  more  mild  and  respectful. 

But  there  were  laws  in  Scotland,  loosely  expressed,  and  rarely  en- 
forced, though  still  unrepealed,  which  made  it  capital  to  utter  false  reports 
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tending  to  excite  sedition,  or  to  bow  dissentions  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  and  the  same  puuishroent  was  extended  to  those  who  should 
conceal  and  to  those  who  should  originate  such  reports.  On  the  ground 
of  these  statutes  Balmerino  was  committed  to  prison,  and  brought  to 
trial. 

He  pleaded  that  the  petition  was  not  his  own  ;  that  its  interlineations 
were  admitted  to  be  unobjectionable;  that  the  paper  was  a  private 
document,  submitted  to  a  confidential  lawyer  for  his  ofnnion  ;  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  merely  failed  to 
reveal  a  seditious  performance,  or  to  secure  its  author  ;  that  a  law,  the 
severity  of  which  had  so  long  prevented  its  execution,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  non-existing;  and  that  though  it  might  be  illegal  to  conceal  a 
petition  containing  matters  adjudged  seditious,  surely  no  penalty  was  to 
be  incurred  for  the  concealment  of  one  containing  nothing  so  adjudged, 
and  which  upon  fair  examination  must  he  pronounced  free  from  wilful 
inaccuracy,  and  from  the  least  tendency  to  sedition. 

But  the  court  was  constituted  by  a  special  commission,  and  the  most 
ccnrrupt  means  had  been  employed  to  procure  a  yerdict  favoorable  to  the 
crown.  Several  of  the  king's  ministers  were  on  the  jury,  and  the  esri 
of  Traquair,  one  of  their  number,  undertook  to  bribe  or  intimidate  the 
rest  of  the  panel.  But  with  all  these  arts  it  was  only  by  Traquair's 
casting  vote  that  Balmerino  was  condemned.  So  general,  and  so 
strongly  tending  to  the  greatest  violence  was  the  excitement  raised  by 
this  iniquitous  proceeding,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  Balmerino  was  ultimately  pardoned.  But 
the  proceeding  taught  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  to  regard 
themselves  as  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  prelates  and  the  crown,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Uttle  reputation  that  remained  to  the 
king  in  his  native  country  *. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prelates,  particularly  the  younger  portion  of 
Condnct  of    ^^^™>  seemed  to  be  confident  of  the  continuance  of  their 
the  Scottish    power.    They  were  fourteen  in  number,  nine  of  whom  pos- 
bishops.         sessed  seats  in  the  privy  council.    The  great  seal  was  given 
to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  several  of  his  brethren  became  judges 
in  Uie  court  of  exchequer ;  and  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  spoken  of 
as  lord  treasurer.    Nor  was  it  enough  in  this  manner  to  thrust  the  most 
powerful  and  intelligent  of  the  laity  from  those  places  of  secular  dis- 
tinction, which  were  the  proper  objects  of  their  honourable  ambition. 
It  was  proposed  by  these  persons,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  security,  to 
revive  the  mitred  abbots,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  themselves 
and  the  parochial  clergy ;  and,  having  bestowed  on  them  the  tithes  in 
the  hands  of  lay  proprietors,  they  would  have  raised  them  to  a  plate  in 

*  Burnet,  Hiit.  i.  27—32.  State  Tridf,  Hi.  591—712.  Wodrow'i  Life  of  Spot- 
ifiwoede,  Ui.  130.  Guthrie*!  MemofrsyO— U.  See  alao  the  Lar^  DedaraUOD, 
tthi  snpfa. 
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parliametit,  in  the  room  of  thoie  possessore  of  property  belcmging  iq  if^ 
church  who  had  their  place  there  under  the  name  of  the  lords  of  the 
erection.  Nor  was  it  easy,  for  some  time,  to  perceive  the  best,  or,  in 
fact,  any  possible  means,  of  curbing  this  ambition,  so  completely  was 
the  executive  power  at^the  bidding  of  these  aspirants,  and  so  active  was 
their  high  commission  court,  and  those  branches  of  it  which  Charles 
had  empowered  them  to  set  up  in  every  diocese  *. 

It  had  been  resolved  when  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  that  a  collection 
of  canons  should  be  published  without  delay,  for  the  r^;u-  ^i,^  ^^^  ^^ 
lation  of  the  affaire  of  the  church.  It  was  not  before  1636  Canons, 
that  the  Scotch  prelates  completed  this  performance.  It  ^^^* 
was  then  submitted  to  Laud ,  and  two  other  English  bishops ;  after 
which,  without  the  least  communication  with  Scotland,  the  book  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  authorities  in  that  kingdom  were 
enjoined  to  see  it  strictly  enforced.  Had  the  canons  themselves  been 
such  as  to  afford  no  ground  of  complaint,  this  manner  of  imposing 
them,  setting  at  nought  as  it  did  every  authority  of  the  land,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  would  have  been  enough  to  insure  their  rejection.  Bat 
the  canons  were  by  no  means  of  the  description  supposed.  Many  of 
the  things  enjoined  by  them  were  frivolous,  and,  as  such,  unnecessarily 
obtrusive.  By  others,  the  whole  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  In  some,  a  strong 
leaning  was  discovered  toward  certain  popish  practices,  as  celibacy,  and 
priestly  confession ;  in  othere  a  power  was  claimed  for  the  king  in  eccle- 
siastical affun  at  once  &tal  to  every  vestige  of  Christian  liberty,  and 
incompatible  with  the  civil  institutions  of  any  free  state  t* 

But  what  proved  the  occasion  of  still  greater  dissatisfaction  was  the 
announcement  that  the  power  from  which  these  canons 
had  proceeded  would  soon  send  forth  a  litiurgy,  which  was  ''^  \i^^^* 
to  supersede  extempore  prayer,  and  to  be  duly  read  in 
every  parish  chureh  of  the  kingdom.     Every  clergyman  refusing  so  to 
do  was  to  be  deprived,  and  all  persons  who  should  indulge  in  any  cen* 
sure  of  the  said  liturgy  were  to  be  pronounced  excommunicate.    It  thus 
happened  that  no  minister  could  profess  to  receive  this  book  of  canons 

*  Clarendon,  i.  154,  155,  184,  185.  Burnet,  Hist.  i.  37.  Memoirs  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  88.  Whitelocke,  22.  Collier,  Kocles.  Hist,  it  778.  Rushworth,  ii.  391.  Hard- 
wicke  Papers,  iL  114.  See  an  instance  of  the  coarse  violence  to  which  some  of 
these  Scotch  bishops  could  descend  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  as  re- 
ported by  Spalding,  p.  41,  42.' 

f  See  the  matters  most  objected  to  by  the  Scots  in  this  book  in  Heylin*s  Life  of 
Laud,  part  ii.  34,  35.  Kveu  Heylin  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
canous  were  imposed,  as  an  nnprecedented  stretch  of  the  prerogative ;  and  Claren- 
don speaks  of  it  with  some  astonishment,  but  fixes  the  biame  on  the  Scotch 
bishops,  who  should  have  informed  the  king  more  honestly  of  the  state  of  rdigieua 
feeling  in  Scotland — as  though  tyranny  were  a  matter  to  be  justified  by  Uie  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  practised.  Hist.  I  185,  191.  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist.  ii. 
7(0—704. 
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without  pkdghig  himtelf  to  the  uie  of  an  unkn  Whether 

this  was  the  effbct  of  a  childish  inadvertence,  or  of  that  narrow  craft  by 
which  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  Laud  was  characterized,  it  justified 
the  ministers  still  more  decidedly  in  refusing  the  oath  required  of  them. 
The  language  of  the  court  also  in  defence  of  its  conduct,  which  stated 
that  the  design  of  the  book  of  canons  was  merely  to  present  the  spirit  of 
the  voluminous  acts  of  assembly  in  a  concise  and  lucid  form,  served 
only  to  demonstrate  to  a  whole  people  the  shameless  disregard  of  truth 
and  sincerity  which  the  men  who  governed  them  were  capable  of  mani« 
festingy  and  to  make  it  inevitable  that  they  should  listen  with  mudi 
suspicion  to  the  language  of  concession  when  proceeding  at  a  future  day 
from  the  same  quarter  f. 

The  ministers  of  almost  every  parish  uttered  their  loud  oomfdainta 
against  this  undisguised  attempt  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution 
of  their  church,  and  to  these  complaints  their  people  everywhere  re* 
sponded  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to 
make  known  their  feelings  to  that  large  party  in  England,  who,  as  the 
witnesses  of  similar  exercises  of  power  in  this  country,  fully  sympathized 
with  them.  But  the  liturgy  nevertheless  proceeded,  and  being  carefully 
revised  by  Laud,  and  by  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Charles,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  any  authority  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  sole  act  of  his 
prerogative,  issued  a  proclamation  which  made  it  imperative  that  the 
liturgy  should  be  used  in  every  parish  church  of  the  kingdom  }.  Even 
among  the  Scottish  bishops,  the  older  men  highly  disapproved  of  many 
of  the  ceremonies  which  the  liturgy  enjoined ;  and  by  the  people,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  whole  was  denounced  as  popish,  superstitious^ 
and  antichristian.  During  the  interval  between  ^e  proclamation  re* 
lating  to  the  liturgy,  and  the  publication  of  the  book,  much  was  done 
by  the  senior  prelates  and  the  lay  members  of  the  privy  council  to  defer 
the  enforcement  of  a  measure  which  had  filled  the  country  with  so  much 
agitation.  But  the  zeal  of  Laud,  assisted  by  the  younger  bishops,  and 
the  earl  of  Traquair,  prevailed  against  all  moderate  counsels,  and  it  was 
determined  there  should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  project,  even  in  ap« 
pearance,  whatever  opposition  should  be  made  to  it.  Even  the  aged 
archbishop  Spottiswoode,  moved  by  one  of  those  private  reasons  which 
so  often  influence  the  conduct  of  public  men,  was  at  length  brought  to 
concur  with  this  policy,  and  to  be  forward  in  its  support  §. 

On  learning  that  this  was  the  course  decided  upon,  the  ministers  be- 
came more  active  than  ever  in  their  attempts  to  set  forth,  privately  and 
publicly,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  every  capacity,  the  enormities  of 
the  proceeding.    The  book  itself  was  an  English  mass,  the  men  who 

*  Clarendoti,  Hist.  i.  186.  187. 

t  Larger  Declaration^  ubi  supra.    Heylin's  Laud,  ii.  33. 

t  Clarendon,  Hist.  i.  183, 184.    CoUier,  Ecdes.  Hist.  ii.  767—770. 

JCoUier,  Kodes.  Hist.  ii.  7H  7M-    BaiUie's  Letters  and  Journals,  I.  4.  5. 
ng^  i,  118, 119. 
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had  produced  it  were  bat  too  wdl  known  ai  enemies  to  the  purity  of 
their  church,  and  to  their  Christian  liberty,  while  the  manner  in  whicli 
it  had  been  impoied  proclaimed  them  alaves  in  body  and  soul. 

When  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  hturgy  was  to  be  read  for  the 
first  time,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  went  in  great  numbers 
to  the  church  of  St  Giles  in  that  city.  The  service  was  at  EdNnbm^ 
attended  by  the  chancellor,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  on  the  resdiiig 
conncil,  and  several  of  the  bishops ;  and  the  greatest  quiet-  f^^l^^iJM' 
ness  and  decorum  prevailed,  until  the  dean,  ascending  the 
desk,  opened  the  new  liturgy,  and  began  to  read.  Immediately,  the 
multitude  seemed  deprived  of  all  respect  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  n88em|)led,  the  loudest  clamour  rose  from  all  parts  of  the  church, 
and  the  voice  of  the  dean  was  no  more  to  be  heard.  The  bishop  of 
£dinburgh  made  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and  called  upon  the 
crowds  about  him  to  remember  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  not  to 
indulge  in  conduct  which  made  them  offenders  agahist  God  and  their 
isovereign*  This  address  fell  as  oil  upon  the  flame.  Stones  and  mis- 
siles of  every  description  were  thrown  at  the  dean,  and  a  stool  hurled 
with  great  violence  at  the  bishop  himself  admonished  him  of  his  danger. 
Spottiswoode  now  required  the  magistrates  to  exercise  their  authority, 
and  they  succeeded,  partly  by  entreaties,  and  partly  by  fbrce^  in  re- 
moving some  from  the  church,  and  restoring  order  among  the  rest. 

The  doors  being  closed,  the  dean  resumed  his  functions  as  reader  of 
the  liturgy ;  but  the  multitude  without,  particularly  the  women,  b^an 
the  most  violent  knocking  at  the  entrances,  broke  the  windows,  and  '*  a 
pope,  a  pope ;  antichrist ;  pull  him  down ;  stone  him,"  were  the  cries 
which  rose  from  a  multitude  of  voices  without  intermission.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tumult  the  service  was  in  some  sort  concluded ;  but  as  the 
bishqM  left  Uie  church,  the  fury  of  the  people  seemed  to  augment,  and 
they  followed)  pouring  upon  them  the  bitterest  reproaches.  The  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  fled  from  his  assailants  to 
the  protection  of  a  staircase,  and  would  no  doubt  have  suffered  personal 
injury,  had  not  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss  come  to  his  rescue. 

Before  the  afternoon  service,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  scenes,  and  the  worship  was  then  conducted  without  any 
material  interruption.  But  the  service  was  no  sooner  closed,  than  the 
tumult  in  the  street  broke  out  afresh ;  and  on  its  being  discovered  that 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the  earl  of  Roxburg's  carriage,  the 
vehicle  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
would  have  been  in  pieces,  ahd  the  obnoxious  prelate  might  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  indignation,  had  not  the  armed  attendants 
of  the  earl  interposed,  and  rescued  him  a  second  time.  Nor  was 
it  in  St.  Giles's  church  only  that  such  scenes  were  exhibited.  The 
feeling  proved  to  be  general,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  same  manner  in 
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all  the  churches  of  the  city,  every  minister  who  attempted  to  read  Ae 
liturgy  being  obliged  to  desist  *« 

It  is  admitted  that  the  persons  engaged  in  these  tumults  were  from 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  that  the  majority  were  women,  or 
men  so  disguised.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  great  numbers  in  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  sympathized  fully  with  the  object 
contemplated  by  the  populace,  though  not  prepared  to  join  in  such 
modes  of  seeking  it ;  and  when  the  civil  power  was  found  slow  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  prosecution,  and  ministers  from  the  pulpit  began  to 
applaud  what  had  been  done  as  the  commencement  of  a  most  glorious 
work,  the  prelates  became  somewhat  more  aware  of  their  danger,  and 
began  to  absent  themselves  from  the  capital  f- 

Charles,  and  the  few  persons  he  consulted  on  Scottish  affairs,  con* 
ferred  together  as  soon  as  tidings  of  these  things  reached  them,  and  their 
decision  was  that  the  use  of  the  service-book  should  still  be  required. 
Nor  was  this  decision  in  any  degree  affected  by  an  earnest  ^  supplica- 
tion" from  the  Scottish  clergy,  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  one  of  their 
leaders,  to  be  presented  to  the  king.  Another  document,  called  **a 
common  supplication,"  because  presented  in  the  name  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  representatives  of  boroughs,  as  well  as  others,  was  prepared, 
imploring,  in  still  stronger  terms,  consideration  and  delay ;  and  similar 
addresses  were  forwarded  to  the  council  of  Scotland  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Time  passed,  and  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  second 
supplication.  In  this  interval,  the  disposition  to  revolt  so  far  in- 
creased, that  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  privy  council,  were 
obliged  to  look  to  the  nobles  and  others  who  had  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  popular  cause  for  protection.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  this  mortifying  position  of  affairs,  nor  in  a  third  petition,  more 
weighty  than  either  of  the  former,  from  its  having  received  the  sanction 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  Scotland,  to  change 
the  purpose  of  the  infatuated  monarch. 

The  conclusion  that  in  all  contests  the  prerogative  must  at  last  be 
the  victor,  was  one  from  which  Charles  was  not  to  be  moved  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  all  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  him  fully  aware  of  the 
state  of  things  in  his  native  country,  the  only  result  was  a  proclamation, 
issued  in  liis  name  at  Stirling,  which  assured  the  people  of  his  unalter- 
able attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  offered  pardon  to  all  who 
were  implicated  in  the  late  disorders,  and  promised  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects,  if  presented  in  respectful  lan- 
guage ;  but  at  the  same  time  prohibited  all  tumultuous  assemblies,  and 

*/  Rtuhworth,  it.  887—389.     Clarendon,  i.  103,  104.    Baillie*8  Letten,  i.  ft. 
Gutbrie*!  Mem.  22.    6urnet*t  Hamilumt,  31.    Larger  Declaration.   Collier,  Hist, 
li.  777,  778.    Spalding*!  Troubles,  42,  43. 
t  ClarMidoo,  i.  194—196. 
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Attempted  to  justify  the  innovations  with  respect  to  religion  which  had 
been  so  much  opposed. 

This  step  hastened  the  crisis  between  the  Scottish  presbyterians  and 
the  sovereign.    The  royal  proclamation  was  followed  im-    prote«t 
mediately,  and  on  the  spot,  by  a  protest,  read  by  the    a^nst  tlie 
lords  Lindsey  and  Hume,  in  which  they  asserted  the  an-    ^jfo/*^"!'*^ 
cient  liberties  of  Scotland  in  behalf  of  themselves  and    gtitution  of ' 
those  whom  they  represented,  and  claimed  a  free  hearing    ^e  Tables, 
against  the  late  innovations  in  religion,  and  against  the  prelates  who  were 
the  great  patrons  of  them.     Committees  were  formed,  under  the  name 
of  "  tables,''  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  different  classes  of  the  dis- 
affected, for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
giving  more  regularity  to  the  movements  of  the  mass  which  these 
proceedings  had  thrown  into  so  much  agitation.    The  most  powerful 
ministers  of  the  crown  soon  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the  influence 
of  this  new  authority  *. 

The  great  act  performed  by  these  tables  was  their  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  several  portions  of  the  community  for  whom  xhe  Covenant 
they  acted,  to  the  bond  of  imion  so  memorable  in  history  I63a 
under  the  name  of  the  "  covenant"  This  proceeding  March  1. 
was  not  strictly  a  novelty  in  Scotland,  but  the  present  covenant,  beside 
binding  the  parties  consenting  to  it  in  a  vow  to  hold  and  defend  what 
they  regarded  as  the  true  religion,  so  imposed  this  obligation  as  to 
secure  a  resistance  even  of  the  royal  authority  for  those  objects,  and 
pointed  expressly  to  the  episcopal  government  and  ceremonies  as  among 
the  impurities  from  which  the  church  was  to  be  cleansed.  The  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nation 
entered  into  this  solemn  contract,  and  said  with  truth,  ^'  now  all  that 
we  have  been  doing  these  thirty  years  past  is  at  once  thrown  down." 
The  few  who  declined  the  pledge  thus  required  of  them,  rather  assisted 
than  injured  the  cause  of  the  covenanters,  by  rendering  their  plans  more 
definite  and  earnest  than  they  would  otherwise  have  become  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  their  operations  t- 

Charles  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  that  the  time  for 
making  some  concession  had  now  arrived ;  but  it  was  still  Concessions  at 
his  determination  to  grant  no  more  than  should  seem  to  length  made 
be  necessary  as  a  means  of  sowing  division  among  his  op-  ^y  ^®  ^^^* 
ponents.  After  some  delay,  the  covenanters  were  informed  that  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  a  nobleman  not  unacceptable  to  them,  and  the 
kinsman  of  their  sovereign,  had  been  deputed  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  these  unhappy  differences.     But  a  mysterious  silence  was  observed 

*  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist.  ii.  779*  BaiUie's  Letters,  u  1—44.  Memoirs  of  the 
Hamiltons.  Rushworth>  ii.  892—408,  730—734.  Guthrie*s  Memoirs,  21—20. 
Clarendon,  i.  196,  197*    Spalding's  Troubles,  46,  47. 

t  Bushworth,  U.  734—744.    Spalding's  Troubles;  W,  56,  75—84. 
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with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tiie  instnictioiis  wfakh  had  been  given  to 
the  marquis,  and  every  precaution  was  in  consequence  adopted  to  pre« 
vent  his  doubtful  errand  from  becoming  the  occasion  of  disunion. 

On  his  arrival,  Hamilton  laid  his  instructions  before  the  coundL 
They  were  not  such  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  epit* 
copacy  would  be  abolished.  They  merely  promised,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  canons  and  the  service-book  should  not  be  enforced  by  any 
illegal  means,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  high  commisnon 
should  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  be  attended  with  the  grievances  which 
had  been  made  matter  of  complaint.  These  things  promised,  it  was 
added  that  the  covenant  must  be  forthwith  abandoned.  The  marquis 
soon  discovered  that  these  conditions,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  satisfy 
the  covenanters,  if  published,  would  occasion  immediate  rebellion ;  and 
his  advice  to  the  monarch  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  without 
delay.  Charles  wrote  immediately  to  express  his  full  approval  of  this 
advice,  only  requiring  that  some  caution  might  be  observed  until  he 
should  find  himself  in  circumstances  to  act  upon  it  with  effect. 

But  every  day  witnessed  the  growing  strength  of  the  discontented, 
increased  the  tone  of  decision  with  which  their  largest  demands  were 
urged,  and  strengthened  their  conviction  that  to  employ  force  against  any 
power  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  religion  and  freedom  of 
their  country,  was  consonant  with  the  strictest  justice,  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable  to  God.  France,  at  the  same  time,  was  secretly  active  in 
fomenting  these  elements  of  discord,  in  the  hope  of  leaving  Charles  but 
little  time  for  meddling  with  the  politics  of  the  continent ;  and  the  more 
frequent  correspondence  of  the  leading  covenanters  with  their  friends  in 
England  served  also  to  inspire  them  with  greater  confidence  of  success*. 

Charles,  afler  much  painful  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  coold 
not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  means  necessary  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  pleasure  were  not  at  his  command,  and  he  now  consented 
that  new  overtures,  containing  larger  and  more  definite  concessions, 
should  be  made.  The  most  important  of  these  concessions 
related  to  the  convening  of  a  parliament,  and  of  a  general 
assembly  under  certain  specified  conditions.  But  peace  was  not  to  be 
restored  on  those  terms ;  and,  at  length,  the  high  commbsion  court,  the 
canons,  the  liturgy,  the  restraints  on  the  assembly,  all  were  given  up, 
and  a  confession  against  popery,  which  had  been  the  national  symbol 
in  1567,  was  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  covenant  f. 

On  the  mention  of  these  concessions  it  may  be  natural  to  oonclii^ 
that  tranquillity  was  about  to  return  to  a  distracted  kingdom.  But  when 
a  people  have  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  the  causes  of  distrust  are 
generally  found  to  be  many  and  inveterate.    The  peers,  some  thirty  in 

•  Rothworth,  U.  744—783.    Baillle*i  Letters,  i.  44—70.    Bamet*i  Hamiltont, 
38—65. 
V  t  Rnshworth,!!.  7<»-771.    Spaldijig^Tiroables,  57— M. 
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number,  who  bad  joined  with  the  oovenantert,  were  influenced  probably 
much  more  by  a  solicitude  to  curb  that  power  of  the 
crown  which,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  parliament,  ^^  made** 
and  in  the  case  of  Balmerino,  they  had  seen  to  be  lo  without  mo 
alarming,  and  by  a  wish  to  retain  their  church  lands,  c*|»— w>d 
which  seemed  to  be  put  in  danger  by  so  many  things  in 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  than  by  any  considerable  par- 
ticipation in  that  religious  zeal  which  influenced  the  body  of  the  people; 
and  80  long  as  the  prelates  remained  a  recognized  order  in  the  kiiic, 
though  subject  to  the  general  assembly,  the  security  of  the  objects 
which  they  sought  by  their  present  league  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  incomplete.     Similar  apprehensions,  arising  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  same  cause,  had  taken  possession  of  the  covenanters  genendly. 
But  it  may  be  safely  believed  that  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  people 
would  have  failed  to  come  to  an  accommodation  at  this  stage  of  the 
dispute,  had  not  the  delays  of  so  many  months,  and  the  duplicity  of 
Charles  in  so  many  particulars,  forced  upon  them  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  his  fidelity,  and  taught  them  to  fear  the  possible  return  of  a 
day  when  these  reluctant  grants  would  be  recalled  with  usury. 

Even  at  this  moment,  the  symbol  of  1567,  instead  of  being  made  to 
bind  the  parties  to  a  maintenance  of  religion  as  then  professed,  con- 
tained the  expression,  as  professed  at  present^  language  which  was 
denounced  as  a  latent  fraud,  introduced  that  it  might  be  employed 
at  a  future  day  in  fitvour  of  all  the  existing  innovations;  and  the 
zealous  efforts  made  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  this  **  king's  covenant^'^ 
as  it  was  called,  only  tended  to  strengthen  these  misgivings.  To 
the  same  effect  was  the  impression  made  by  the  conduct  of  the  monarch 
towards  the  general  assembly  which  he  allowed  to  meet  at  Glasgow, 
where  it  was  manifestly  his  design  to  produce  disagreement  between  the 
laity  and  the  clergy  in  that  body,  and  on  the  pretence  of  such  disagree- 
ments, or  upon  some  other  ground,  to  put  an  end  to  its  sittings,  as  the 
course  of  its  proceedings  might  require*.  Excuses  were 
accordingly  devised  for  attempting  an  abrupt  dissolution,  ^^**^^5j^  *' 
but  the  members  refused  to  separate,  and,  in  the  name  of 
those  who  had  deputed  them,  Uiey  proceeded  to  cancel  whatever  had 
been  done  by  the  crown,  or  in  general  assemblies  coerced  by  its  power, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  faith  or  of  the  ancient  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  this  manner  every  vestige  of  the  hier- 
archy which  James  and  Charles  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  erect  was 

*  The  biihopt  declined  being  partiee  to  an  astembly  Including  lay  delegates,  and 
their  abeenoe  was  regarded  by  the  king  and  the  court  ai  a  drcnmBtanoe  which 
might  at  any  time  be  made  to  reduce  the  proceedings  of  the  aisemblv  to  a  nullity* 
Burnet,  Mem.  ubi  supra.  The  principal  difference  between  the  leagne  of  the 
covenanters  and  the  king's  oorenant  was^that  the  fonner  abolished  epiacopsey 
while  the  Utter  retained  it.    Spalding,  98. 
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8wq>t  away;  and  theae  acta  must  have  posaeased  great  weight,  aa  being 
those  of  an  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  the  laity  as  well  as  from 
the  clergy  of  the  whole  kingdom  *. 

Charles  might  still  have  looked  to  the  Scottish  parliament  as  the 
medium  through  which  it  would  be  possible  to  correct  some  of  the  ex- 
cesses, or  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  assembly ;  and  by  removing 
the  bishops  altogether,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  difficult,  even 
now,  to  have  terminated  these  dissensions,  so  as  to  have  retained  for 
himself  as  large  a  share  of  power  as  would  have  been  compatible,  among 
auch  a  pleople,  with  the  just  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  real  stability 
of  the  throne.  But  the  king  had  already  made  considerable  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  in  proceeding  to  pass 
decrees  of  such  moment  afler  its  dissolution  had  been  formally  pro- 
nounced in  hia  name,  was,  upon  the  whole,  highly  gratifying,  as  it  pre- 
sented a  further  pretext  for  the  course  which  it  was  his  determination 
to  pursue. 

But  in  what  manner  to  procure  the  means  necessary  for  conducting 
such  an  enterprise  with  the  prospect  of  success  was  still 
^7or*witf  "*  *  source  of  much  perplexity.  The  exchequer,  when  these 
troubles  b^n,  was  exhausted ;  the  thought  of  calling  a 
parliament  suggested  new  and  perhaps  greater  dangers ;  and  to  impose 
any  further  burden  upon  the  English  people  would  probably  be  to  spread 
the  flames  of  civil  commotion  nearer  home.  Loans  were  obtained  fnnn 
some  of  the  nobility ;  and  contributions  were  made  by  the  catholics 
through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and  by  the  clergy  under  the 
management  of  Laud.  The  whole  amount,  however,  thus  supplied  did 
not  much  exceed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  had  the  sum  been 
much  greater,  there  was  room  to  fear  that  any  force  raised  in  England 
must  consist  of  men  who  would  be  more  disposed  to  hail  the  Scots  as 
brethren  than  to  fight  against  them  as  enemies.  It  waa  under  this 
apprehension  that  Charles  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
according  to  which  he  was  to  receive  the  aid  of  six  thousand  veterans 
from  the  army  in  Flanders.  With  these  auxiliaries,  and  with  such 
troops  as  could  be  trusted  from  England  and  Ireland,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  covenanters  might  be  subdued,  and  the  king's  power  be  fully 
restored.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Ne- 
therlands were  too  much  beset  with  difficulties  of  their  own  to  be 
capable  of  aflfording  the  required  assistance,  and  Charles  having  col- 
lected the  trained  bands  from  the  counties,  and  summoned  the  peers  to 

*  Rnshworth,  ii.  786—788,  842—882.  Baillie»t  Letters,  I  81—151.  Bamet's 
Hamiliont.  Oathrie's  Memoirs,  nbi  sapra.  SpAlding*s  Trembles,  86 — 67.  Acu 
of  the  Assembly,  printed  1638.  Collier,  Eocles.  Hist.  ii.  782—786.  Larger  De- 
claration. Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  04—125.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  eomparison  of 
these  Tariona  documents  and  accounts  that  a  correct  judgment  of  this  troubled 
period  can  be  formed. 
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meet  him,  each  with  a  suitable  retinue,  at  York,  committed  himself, 
with  feelings  of  mortification  and  distrust,  to  the  struggle  before 
him*. 

In  the  mean  time  the  covenanters  were  not  inactive.  Before  the 
monarch  could  approach  their  bordeis,  they  possessed  themselves  of  every 
considerable  fortress  in  Scotland ;  their  army  consisted  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  principally  by  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
become  experienced  soldiers  in  the  late  Swedish  and  German  wars ;  and 
animated  above  all  by  a  religious  zeal  which  promised  to  render  them  in- 
Tincible.  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  insensible  that  what- 
ever apparent  force  he  might  bring  to  the  contest,  the  greatest  partof  hia 
followers  would  l)e  destitute  of  that  interest  in  the  object  of  the  war  which 
could  alone  render  success  probable.  Laud  had  made  himself  odious 
to  many  of  the  nobility,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  look  on  these 
troubles  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  effect  of  his  insolence  and 
tyranny;  and  with  regard  to  the  puritans,  embracing  as  they  did  a  great 
part  of  the  nation,  they  had  suffered  too  much  from  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  primate  and  the  sovereign,  and  were  influenced  by  scnti- 
menta  too  much  in  unison  with  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  leave  their 
hopes  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict  at  all  doubtful. 

Charles,  accordingly,  was  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  such 
assistance  as  might  be  derived  from  persons  immediately  connected 
with  the  court,  finom  the  more  obedient  of  the  clergy,  and  from  the 
English  catholics.  The  last  party  had  experienced  his  lenity,  and 
must  have  known  enough  of  the  puritans  in  both  kingdoms  to  be  aware 
that,  in  their  case,  an  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  was  dictated  alike  by 
gratitude  and  interest.  When  the  two  armies  encamped  within  sight  of 
each  other,  there  was  no  gfeat  difference  between  their  numerical 

•  RothworUi,  il.  518—838.  Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  128—1.30.  Clarendon 
Papers,  ii.  16—20,  60.  Strafford  Papers,  ubi  supra.  Spalding's  Troubles,  74. 
There  is  a  letter  in  Dalrymple's  Memorials  trhich  shows  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Kngland  with  regard  to  the  proposed  war,  only  a  few  months  before  it  was 
entered  upon.  *'  There  are  preparations  for  twenty  thousand  men,  of  swords,  guns, 
&C.,  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  forty  carriages.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  is 
to  go  into  the  north,  there  to  secure  those  parts,  where  Berwick,  Newcastle,  and 
Carlisle  are  to  be  fortified.  But  it  is  thought  they  will  not  get  two  hundred  men 
for  their  twenty  thousand  arms  in  this  cause.  You  will  hardly  beliere  how  nigh 
the  cause  is  to  sncceed  among  the  (English)  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonality. 
I  hear  it  the  unanimous  consent  of  many  leading  persons  that  they  hope  to  find 
another  America  (or  place  of  asylum)  in  Scotland,  and  all  desigtis  foreign  (emi- 
grations) TCGeive  a  stoppage  until  tliey  see  wherein  yours  will  determine.  If 
liberty  (of  conscience)  can  be  had  with  you,  there  will  hardly  be  found  receipt  for 
those  who  will  thrust  themsdTes  among  you,  even  sudi  as  are  men  of  eminent  rank, 
and  great  estates.**  ii.  40—43.  The  Scots  are  reminded  in  conclusion,  that  thetr 
"  friends  the  bishops*'  accuse  them  of  making  this  quarrel  of  conscience  a  plea  for 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  goremment,  and  the  writer  states  that  many  of  their  friends 
in  England  were  concerned  to  discover  how  they  could  '<  force  the  king,"  without 
•ffbrding  some  apparent  ground  for  this  artful  accusation.  Some  light  is  thrown 
vpon  the  manner  in  which  this  important  question  waa  agitated  in  Scotland  by 
BaUlie'a  Lctieri,  i.  89|  00. 
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Strength.  But  every  fourtli  man  m  Scotland  was  prepared  to  Disrcb  at 
circumatanceB  should  require ;  and  every  hour  made  it  more  evident  that 
among  the  followers  of  the  monarch  were  many  who  deprecated  the 
•abjection  of  the  Scots,  as  an  event  which  must  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
aheyanee  of  their  own  civil  constitution,  and  the  intolerance  of  their  own 
churchmen*. 

These  circumstances  served  to  deprive  the  king  of  that  transient 
feeling  of  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  inspired, 
P^ification  of  ^ijen  surrounded  by  the  splendour  of  his  peers  and  their 
retainers  at  York ;  and  a  haughty  proclamation,  which 
called  upon  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  was  succeeded  by 
distant  intimations  of  a  willingness  to  negotiate.     A  conference  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  the  imperfect  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pacification  of  Berwick.     In  this  conference,  the  covenanters  implored, 
on  their  knees,  that  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  might  be  among  the 
articles  conceded  to  them.    But  they  implored  in  vain ;  no?  would  the 
monarch  consoit  to  acknowledge  the  late  assembly  at  Glasgow.    It  was, 
however,  in  some  sort  agreed,  that  another  assembly  should  be  con* 
Tened,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland  should  be  referred ; 
and  also  a  parliament,  which  should  confirm  the  acts  of 
1639. '     ^^^  assembly.    By  assenting  to  such  conditions  the  cove- 
nanters claimed  and  deserved  the  praise  of  moderation; 
and  though  they  could  not  have  so  done  without  considerable  appre- 
hension, they  disbanded  their  army,  surrendered  the  fintifications  of 
Leith,  and  restored  not  less  than  thirty  castles  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  f. 
There  was  little  reason  to  suspect  that  the  acts  of  the  new  assembly 
would  differ  in  any  g^eat  degree  from  those  of  its  prede* 
new  general     cesser,  and  Charles  became  much  concerned  that  his  con- 
sfitembly.         currence  with  its  measures  should  be  in  such  terms,  and 
Aug.  12.  ^j^i^  gy^i^  reservations,  as    might   allow  of  his  return, 

on  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  the  policy  which  he  was  now  forced 
to  abandon.  That  he  descended  to  every  available  artifice  for  this 
purpose  is  unquestionable ;  but  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  the  same 

^  Spaldipfc'i  Trouhlee,  74,  75,  and  the  last  note  anil  authorities. 

f  Hmniwicka  Papers,  ii.  130—141.  Burnet's  Hist.  i.  140.  BaillieJ.  I70,  184, 
186.  Rushwortb,  iii.  038—046.  The  following  «  private  warrant,"  was  de- 
livered  by  Charles  to  the  marquis  Hamilton,  when  deputing  that  nobleman  to 
treat  with  the  covenanters  at  Berwick: — "We  do  by  these  presents  not  ouly 
authorise  you,  but  require  you  to  use  all  means  you  can  with  such  of  the  cota- 
nanlers  as  come  to  Berwick,  to  learn  what  way  they  intend  the  estate  of  the  bishops 
shall  be  supplied  in  parliament ;  what  our  power  shall  l>e  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
and  what  further  their  intentions  are.  For  which  end  you  sAo//  U  erpteted  to  tpemk 
that  language,  which,  iftfou  M*ere  caUed  to  an  account  for  by  us  yoti  might  tuffrr/or 
it,'*  Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  141, 142.  This  was  in  prospect  of  the  meeting  of  the 
new  fi^neral  assembly,  iu  date  is  July  I7, 1639.  But  Charles  afterwards  lamented 
having  to  do  with  a  ^  subtle  people/'  who  knew  how  to  foil  hiui  at  his  owa 
weapons.  Ibid.  239. 
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iu  substance  with  those  of  Glasgow,  recetved  the  sigDatuie  of  the  royal 
commission,  and  its  members  separated  amid  many  demon*     Aug.  30. 
atrations  of  rejoicing  among  the  people  *. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  its  first  object  was  to  exclude  the 
prelates,  by  enactment,  from  the  place  which  they  had  for  MeeUiur  and 
some  time  occupied  in  that  assembly,  and  to  create  a  prorogation  o£ 
third  estate  in  their  room,  to  consist  of  representatives  paf^'ament. 
from  the  lesser  barons.  This  measure  was  one  of  several 
prepared  as  matters  of  recommendation  by  the  lords  of  the  articles — a 
committee  of  the  estates,  having  a  previous  veto  on  the  matters  to  be 
introduced — and  its  design  was  to  give  completeness  to  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  so  to  prevent  its  acts  from  being  declared  a  nullity  at  a 
future  day.  The  intention  of  the  other  measures  was  to  secure  the 
periodical  meeting  of  parliament,  and  to  impart  more  freedom  anf 
independence  to  its  proceedings.  But  the  lords  who  prepared  them 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  them  before  the  estates.  The  news  that  such 
matters  were  in  progress,  and  still  more  that  the  parliament  would 
probably  agree  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  justify  a  prorogation;  and  the  king  was  persuaded  by  I^aud  and 
Wentworth  to  seek  a  better  adjustment  of  his  affairs  by  arms,  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  deliberations  of  such  assemblies  f.  It  happened 
also  at  this  juncture,  that  a  letter  was  discovered,,  bearing  the  signatures 
of  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  soliciting  assistance  from  the  king 
of  France.  The  paper  was  written  by  Loudon,  before  the  treaty  at 
Berwick,  and  appears  to  have  been  put  aside  from  an  early  determina- 
tion not  to  lean  upon  foreign  aid.  The  court  which  had  done  its  utmost 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Spanish  mercenaries,  spoke  with  the  greatest 
indignation  of  this  unpatriotic  conduct,  and  hoped  by  such  representa* 
tions  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  leading  covenanters  among  their 
partizans  in  England  |« 

War  being  resolved  upon,  Charles  formed  a  committee  to  provide  th^ 
means  of  carrying  that  resolution  into  effect.    Writs  were  jj^^jI^j^^  ^ 
issued  calling  for  aid  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  from  oall  a  psHia* 
which  a  supply  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  e;E-  ^^^  '^^  ^g- 
pected.    But  the  men  constituting  this  committee  were  ^^  g^ 
those  who  had  so  long  supported  the  king  in  his  assumed 
independence  of  parliament;  and  so  convinced  were  these  persons  of 
their  inability  to  meet  the  claims  which  would  soon  be  made  upon 
ihem,  that  we  find  them  unanimoiu  in  urging  the  king  once  more  to 
assemble  the  representatives  of  his  people.    This  they  ventured  to  sffirm 

*  Rothwortb,  iii,  053-^6^.  BaiUis's  Letters,  i.  Acts  of  the  Assembly  printed 
in  1639. 

4  Rtuhworth,  ii{.  956, 056.    Fraoklyn'i  Aanak,  780,  700,    Baillie,  1. 188. 

t  Franklyn's  Annals,  810,  811.  Kuthworth,  iii.  956, 1018—1039.  The  letter 
may  be  seen  in  either  of  these  anthore. 
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was  tbc  only  method  of  obtaining  a  supply  at  all  equal  to  his  wants ; 
and  it  was  not  until  thus  deserted  by  every  member  of  his  council,  nor 
until  he  had  demanded,  **  If  this  parliament  should  prove  as  untoward 
as  some  hate  lately  been,  will  you  then  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary 
ways  as  in  that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit  ?*'  and  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  had  been  given,  that  Charles  consented  to  restore  those  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  sworn  to  u])hold.  Even 
Laud  and  Wentworth  saw  that  a  parliament  must  be  convened  in  Eng- 
land, if  anything  deserving  the  name  of  power  was  to  be  retained  by 
the  sovereign  in  Scotland,  and  by  appearing  forward  to  advise  the  call- 
ing of  such  tin  assembly  they  hoped  to  abate  the  resentment  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter  *. 

Nor  was  it  easy  at  such  a  moment  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  measure.  The  king  evidently  expected  that  the  new  house  of 
commons  would  be  scarcely  more  manageable  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it;  and  as  his  own  maxims  and  temper  had  only  become 
more  confirmed  by  indulgence,  this  conclusion  was  by  no  tneans 
tinreasonable.  But  he  encouraged  himself  in  reflecting  that  should  it  so 
prove,  pretexts  might  be  derived  from  that  event  in  support  of  those 
•*  extraordinary  ways**  of  government  which  had  been  so  much  resorted 
to,  but  which,  without  some  new  pretence,  could  be  no  longer  prose- 
cuted with  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  submission 
observable  through  the  kingdom  during  so  many  years  of  illegal  admi- 
nistration, had  taught  many  to  hope  that  the  humours  of  the  country,  as 
they  were  called,  had  been  in  a  great  degree  subdued,  and  that  in  conse^ 
quence  a  more  pliant  disposition  would  be  evinced  by  the  new  house  of 
commons.  But  the  fact  that  the  king  was  about  to  meet  the  council 
of  the  nation  purely  from  necessity  made  all  reasoning  of  this  nature 
uncertain ;  and  it  was  highly  probable  that  men  who  had  been  submis- 
sive when  opposed  in  their  private  capacity  to  the  whole  power  of  the 
government,  would  gather  strength,  and  seem  more  mindful  of  their 
wrongs,  when  brought  into  association,  and  shielded  by  their  privileges 
as  members  of  the  national  legislature. 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  elections 
were  generally  in  favour  of  persons  who  had  been  most  active  in  the 
popular  cause.  Hence  while  the  nation  looked  forward  to  that  assembly, 
confiding  in  it  to  remove  its  grievances,  and  to  repair  the  inroads  made 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  king  regarded  it  with  that  dissatisfac* 
tion  which  a  combination  of  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the 
power  he  was  anxious  to  retain,  could  not  fail  to  produce.  It  was 
on  the  fifth  of  December  that  Charles  concurred  with  the  unanimous 
advice  of  his  council  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  but  it  was  not  before 
the  thirteenth  of  April  that  the  two  houses  were  convened.    This  delay, 

*  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  81, 82.  Hist  I  218,  217-  Sidney  Papen,  iL  61 4—629 
Dalrympla,  ii.  42.    Rushwonh,  iU.  075,  W,  1097—1099. 
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i^iparently  to  undeniable  and  unneoetsaryi  resulted  in  part  £rom  the 
-wish  of  Strafford  to  obtain  a  liberal  grant  from  the  parliament  of  Ire** 
land,  to  which  it  might  be  serviceable  to  refer  in  the  appeal  about  to 
be  made  to  the  people  of  England.  It  was  supposed  also,  tliat  as  the 
urgency  of  the  daim  to  be  preferred  by  the  government  became  the 
greater  by  being  thus  postponed,  the  necessity  would  appear  the  stronger 
for  pressing  on  the  commons  an  immediate  attention  to  the  business  of 
a  supply,  leaving  the  matters  of  grievance  to  be  taken  up  when  that 
important  preliminary  should  have  been  settled.  When  the  parlia- 
ment met,  this  course  of  proceeding  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  every  delay  being  represented  as  an  expo^ 
sure  of  the  royal  authority  to  new  insult,  and  of  the  common  weal  to 
the  greatest  danger  *. 

But  the  commons  determined,  that  before  granting  the  money  of 
the  nation,  their  voice  should  be  heard  upon  its  griev-  Prooeedingt 
ances,  and  that  some  remedy  should  be  obtained.  They  in  pmrliament. 
complained  particularly  of  certain  notorious  infringements  of  parlia* 
mentary  privilege ;  of  the  late  inroads  upon  the  rights  of  property  in 
the  shape  of  unauthorized  exactions  by  the  crown ;  and  of  the  novelties 
of  a  religious  nature  which  hud  become  the  occasion  of  so  much  remon- 
strance and  persecution.  In  the  discussions  which  ensued  on  these 
topics  there  was  decision  and  there  was  energy,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  cautious  propriety  of  speech,  that  scarcely  a  word  verging  upon 
indecorum  was  uttered.  One  member  denounced  ship-money  as  an 
abomination,  but  even  that  very  pardonable  ebullition  called  forth  the 
reproof  of  the  house.  Another  spoke  of  the  rising  in  Scotland  as  the 
war  of  episcopacy,  and  said  that  as  such  it  should  be  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bishops ;  but  Clarendon  informs  us  that  the  levity  of  these 
expressions  was  so  much  discountenanced  as  to  preve-nt  a  recurrence  of 
such  language  in  any  other  instance. 

The  fervour  of  the  patriots,  however,  was  rather  attempered  by  wis- 
dom, than  restrained  by  timidity,  or  by  any  want  of  zeal 
for  the  public  good.     Mr.  Harbottle  Grirostonc,  who  seems      Grii^(mL 
to  have  spoken  first,  contended  that   the  mal-practices 
which  had  become  connected  with  all  public  transactions  in  England 
were  so  many  and  so  formidable,  as  to  constitute  a  far  greater  source  of 
danger  to  the  commonwealth  than  the  disorders  in  Scotland,  and  he 
recommended  that  these  practices  should  be  examined  and  corrected 
before  proceeding  to  any  other  business.     **  The  case,'*  he  observes,  *'  is 
this :  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  called  Magna  Charta,  was  granted 
unto  us  by  king  John,  and  was  but  a  renovation  and  restitution  of  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom.    This  charter  was  afterwards,  in  the  succession  of 

*  Clfurendon.  Hint.  i.  232, 233.    Papon,  ii.  82.    Strafford  Papers,  ii.  370,  et  9eg. 
Pari.  Hut.  ii.  532,  533,  653,  554. 
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gereinl  ages,  oonlirmed  utito  us  above  thirty  several  times ;  and  in  the 
third  year  of  his  majesty's  reign  that  now  is,  we  had  more  than  a  con* 
firmation  of  it ;  for  we  had  an  act  declaratory  passed,  and,  to  pnt  it  out  of 
all  question  for  the  future,  his  majesty,  by  his  gracious  answer,  invested 
it  with  the  title  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  What  expositions  contrary  to 
the  law  of  right,  have  some  men  given  of  that  act,  undermining  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  with  newly  invented  subtle  distinctions,  assuming 
to  themselves  a  power — I  know  not  where  they  had  it,  certainly  out  of 
parliament— to  supersede,  to  annihilate,  and  make  void  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom?  The  commonwealth  has  been  miserably  torn,  all  property 
and  liberty  shaken,  the  church  distracted,  the  gospel  and  the  professors 
of  it  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation  overrun  with  swarms  of  pro- 
jecting canker-worms  and  caterpillars,  the  worst  of  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.''  It  was  his  proposal  accordingly  that  means  should  be  adopted 
to  ascertain,  without  delay,  in  what  respects  the  petition  of  right  had 
been  violated,  and  that  every  instrument  of  misgovemment  should  be 
detected  and  punished  *. 

But  the  speech  of  Pym,  which  occupied  two  hours,  appears  to  have 
Speech  most  fully  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  house.  No  man 
of  Pym.  in  tii^t  assembly  possessed  more  experience  in  the  business 
of  parliament,  and  his  reputation  was  unsullied.  Parliament  he  de- 
scribed as  the  soul  of  the  body  politic,  which  could  not  be  deprived  of 
any  of  its  functions  without  leading  to  general  disorder.  But  this 
wrong  had  been  done  to  the  high  court  of  parliament  when  the  speaker 
in  the  last  house  of  commons  refused  to  put  from  the  chair  the  remon- 
strance which  that  house  had  laid  before  him,  and  when  the  privil^e  of 
private  persons  not  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and  even  of  the  dying  to 
record  his  will  and  utter  his  last  expiring  groan,  was  denied  to  that 
august  body.  The  same  high  species  of  wrong  was  again  perpetrated, 
when  the  judges  presumed  to  question  the  proceedings  of  their  superiors 
in  parliament ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  this  assumption,  the  courts 
of  law  spoke  of  having  a  right  to  imprison  certain  members  on  account 
of  their  conduct  in  that  house : — a  proceeding  which  shortened  the  days 
of  some,  and  placed  an  interminable  confinement  in  the  view  of  others. 

The  grievances  enumerated  as  having  broken  in  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  embraced  all  the  illegal  or  questionable  methods  of  raising 
money  to  which  the  government  had  resorted  since  1629 ;  and  under 
the  name  of  novelties  in  religion,  and  the  charge  of  oppression  in  the 
enforcement  of  them,  the  speaker  adverted  to  many  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  nature,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  last  chapter  f . 

When  some  days  had  been  given  to  the  discussions  which  sprung  up 
from  a  review  of  these  topics,  Charles  became  impatient,  and  admonished 
the  house,  by  the  lord  keeper,  that  his  wants  were  so  pressing  as  not  to 

*  Rufhworth,  u.  1)28^1131.  f  Ibid.  1131—1136. 
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admit  (f(  tht  delays  which  would  be  necessary  to  the  preparation  of 
measures  for  the  correction  of  such  matters.     But  the  t^t^^ 

interference 

course  adopted  by  the  patriots  was  not  altered  in  conse-  of  Charles  and 
quence  of  this  message ;  and  the  king  next  presented  ^  *®'**^*' 
himself  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  advised  their  lordships  to  refuse 
concurrence  with  the  commons  in  their  determination  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  their  alleged  grievances  before  granting  a  supply,  calling  upon  that 
house  to  employ  its  influence  with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  in 
support  of  his  claim  to  an  immediate  grant  of  mdney.  Many  of  tho 
peers  saw  the  imprudence  of  the  course  thus  recommended  to  them ;  but, 
•*  after  long  and  great  debates,'*  a  majority  adopted  the  advice  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  effect  was  a  sharp  dispute  between  the  two  houses. 
The  commons  were  unanimous  in  regarding  this  obtrusion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  lords  on  a  question  of  supplies  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
The  lords  admitted  that  it  did  not  pertain  to  them  to  suggest  anything 
with  respect  to  the  amount,  or  to  the  manner  of  raising  a  supply,  but 
that  they  judged  themselves  competent  to  intimate  their  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  supply  in  general. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  sir  Harry  Vane  appeared,  as  the 
bearer  of  another  message  to  the  lower  house,  in  which  the  king,  with 
still  greater  urgency,  demanded  an  immediate  supply  of  his  wants. 
There  were  men  in  that  assembly  who  would  not  have  voted  the  smallest 
»um  until  their  principal  grievances  were  redressed.  The  majority, 
however,  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  granting 
such  an  amount  as  would  have  met  the  present  exigency  in  part.  But  this 
pacific  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  bearer  of  a  further  message,  which 
stated  that  nothing  less  than  an  immediate  vote  of  twelve  subsidies, 
being  about  850,000/.,  would  be  accepted.  No  man  can  doubt  but 
that  the  parliament,  by  coming  to  such  a  vote,  would  have  sealed  its 
own  dissolution,  and  thus  have  fastened  those  grievances  on  the  country 
which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  remove. 
The  house  sat  two  hours  beyond  its  usual  time  in  debate  on  the  king's 
message,  and  adjourned  to  the  following  morning.  But  on  p^j|g,ng„| 
that  morning,  Charles  declared  the  parliament  dissolved,  dissolved. 
This  was  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  ^'^  *• 
meeting. 

It  is  said  that  the  monarch  was  driven  into  this  precipitate  course  by 
false  information,  which  made  it  appear  to  him  that  an  objeot  of 
Abrupt  dissolution  of  the  commons  was  the  only  means  of  Charles  and  of 
preventing  them  from  voting  against  a  war  with  the  Scots.  *^®  Commons. 
But  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  which  Charles  published  immediately 
afterwards,  and  many  other  circumstances,  make  this  statement  un- 
worthy of  credit.  In  the  document  containing  these  reasons  the 
monarch  assures  his  subjects  that  the  dissolution  of  the  late  pnriiament 
was  in  consequence  of  the  insolent  interference  of  the  commons  with 
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the  affair?  of  his  government ;  of  thdr  attempts  to  degrade  liit  admiais- 
tration  of  justice,  and  to* injure  the  character  of  his  ministerB;  and  of 
that  ungenerous  spirit  of  bargain  and  sale  upon  which  they  were  re- 
solved to  act.  It  is  in  fact  plain  enough,  that,  in  this  hrief  seasion, 
we  witness  a  spirited  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  people- 
Charles  plotting  to  obtain  a  large  supply,  while  evading  any  redress  of 
the  wrongs  complained  of  by  the  nation ;  and  the  patriots  resolved,  oa 
their  side,  to  hazard  ever}'thing  rather  than  become  the  dupes  of  this 
treacherous  policy  *. 

No  part  of  the  king's  proceedings  had  given  more  genial  offence. 
The  kinff  re-  ^^^^  ^®  practice  of  committing  some  of  the  popular  mem- 
turns  to  arbi-    hers  to  prison,  as  soon  as  the  protection  of  parliament  was 


trary  mea-       withdrawn  from  them  by  a  dissolution :  and  this  act 

generally  followed  by  an  inquisitorial  search  into  their 
private  papers  for  matter  of  accusation  against  them.  Both  practices 
were  now  renewed  f.  Ship-money  was  levied  with  increased  rigour  ^ 
and  all  the  plans  of  securing  a  revenue  which  had  of  late  become  pre- 
valent, and  even  more  than  all,  were  vigilantlypursued :  and  Charles 
continued  to  hope  that,  victory  attending  him  against  the  Scots,  the 
government  at  home  might  still  prove  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
independence  of  the  public  will.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  this 
vain  hope  was  indulged  amid  the  riots  of  the  capital  which  threatened 
the  lives  of  his  ministers ;  amid  the  sudden  avowal  of  opinions  unfavour* 
able  to  the  existence  of  monarchy ;  amid  strong  suspicions  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  disafiected  in  England  and  the  insurgents 
of  the  north ;  and,  in  a  word,  amid  expressions  of  discontent  and  alarm 
which  came  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  So  tenacious  was  this 
misguided  prince  uf  his  unauthorized  power,  and  so  hard  was  it  for 
him  to  incur  the  slightest  hazard  of  parting  with  it  at  the  call  of  hia 
people !  { 

The  plan  now  formed  was,  that  Scotland  should  be  invaded  from  three 
points  at  the  same  time,  and  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  ten 
thousand  from  Ireland  led  by  Strafford,  ten  thousand  highlanders,  under 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  twenty  thousand  from  England,  under 
the  command  of  the  sovereign.  But  it  required  the  laborious  prepara- 
tions of  three  months  to  place  the  half  of  this  contemplated  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  monarch;  while  the  Scots  returned  to  their  colours 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  influenced  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  and 
taught  them  to  contribute  those  means  willingly  from  their  poverty, 
which  England  refused  to  grant  from  her  opulence  $. 

*  Rufhworlh,  iii.  1136—1167. 
f  Ibid.  1167,1168,  1177. 
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Btkm  Chailes  had  completed  rach  prepantioni  as  he  stSl  deemed 
practicable,  the  Soots,  having  remained  three  weeks  on  ,^^  g^^^^  ^^ 
the  borders,  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  ter  England^ 
the  Tine.    In  a  proclamation,  they  declared  that  though  ^i^"»5l*  ®^ 

«  ,  .       ,        •  i.  .        ,  _    .       ,  r°     the  Eofflish  at 

they  appeared  m  the  character  of  mvaders,  their  object  N«wbam. 

was  strictly  defensive ;  that  they  came  not  against  the  ^^S*  ^* . 
English  nation,  but  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  which  had 
been  interrupted  at  sea,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  popish 
and  arminian  prelates  who  had  so  long  surrounded  the  throne,  and  proved 
the  authors  of  so  much  evil  to  the  church  and  the  state  *•  At  New- 
bum,  their  passage  across  the  river  was  disputed  by  Lord  Conway,  at 
the  command  of  Strafford.  Batteries  had  been  erected  for  this  purpose 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  detachment,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  foot,  seized  upon  the  most  favourable  positions.  Lesley,  the 
Scotch  general,  first  demanded  permission  to  pass,  and  was  answered  by 
a  shot  from  an  English  sentinel.  The  fire  from  the  artillery  of  the 
covenanters  immediately  commenced,  and  fell  with  such  effect  on  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy  that  they  were  almost  immediately  abandoned. 
The  first  to  cross  the  river  were  the  general's  guards,  a  troop  consisting 
of  lawyers,  who  had  volunteered  their  services  for  his  defience,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Close  in  their  train  followed  a 
thousand  musketeers,  and  both  advanced  to  seize  the  batteries,  and  to 
press  upon  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  which  had  already  commenced  a 
retreat.  In  this  attempt  they  were  encountered  by  the  English  cavalry, 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and  weie  driven  back  to  the  river.  But 
approaching  its  banks  the  cavalry  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  discharge 
of  artillery,  and  instead  of  pushing  their  advantage,  or  even  protecting 
the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  they  fied  to  an  eminence  at  some  distance. 
In  that  position  they  were  no  sooner  attacked  by  Lesley  than  they  de« 
serted  Wilmot,  their  commander,  and  spread  confusion  through  the 
reserve  under  Lord  Conway,  which,  by  this  time,  was  the  only  body 
retaining  any  appearance  of  order.  The  rout  that  followed  was  such, 
that  the  covenanters  were  lefl  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  two 
northern  counties,  and  the  next  rendezvous  of  the  royalist  army  was 
with  the  king  at  York  f. 

In  that  city  Charles  assembled  what  was  called  a  council  of  peers, 
and  solicited  the  advice  of  that   feudal  assembly  with  council  of 
legard  to  the  petitions  which  the  Scots,  in  their  anxiety  to  Peers  at  York, 
preserve  the  appearance  of  moderation,  had  presented  to  "^"^'y  ^ 
him,  and  also  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  king- 
dom against  the  further  inroad  of  the  invader.   It  was  agreed  that  to  pre- 
veut  the  advance  of  the  enemy  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enter 

•  Ruthworth,  ill.  1223— 1227.    App.  283— 291. 
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upon  a  treaty,  and  the  treaty  of  Ripon  was  accordingly  commenced. 
It  was  alto  the  advice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  assemhled  peers,  and 
the  prayer  of  a  petition  from  London  hearing  ten  thousand  signatures, 
that  a  parliament  should  he  forthwith  convened.  By  this  method  only 
it  was  argued  could  tranquillity  he  restored ;  the  evils  which  had  so  long 
made  the  king's  government  unacceptahle  to  the  people  he  removed ; 
and  the  ample  resources  of  the  nation  he  hrought  to  the  relief  of  the 
erown*  To  this  course  of  proceeding  Charles  gave  his  reluctant  assent 
It  was  arranged  also  that  during  the  treaty  the  subsistence  of  the 
Scottish  army  should  be  provided  for  from  the  trea8iu7  of  England, 
and  that  the  negotiations  commenced  at  Ripon  should  be  transferred 
to  London  *. 


Chapter  YI. 

State  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  England  when  the  Long  Parliament 
conrened— King^i  Speech — Choice  of  a  Speaker — Speeches  in  the  Commont 
—printed  for  the  first  time— Restoration  of  silenced  ministers — Committee  for 
proceeding  against  Soandalons  Ministen— Proseeation  of  the  bishops  Pierce  and 
Wren,  and  Dr.  Cosins— Case  of  Cosins— Impeachment  of  Strafford,  I^ud, 
Windebank,  and  Finche — Release  of  Prynne,  Bastwicke,  and  Burton — Bill 
for  Triennial  Parliaments — Courts  of  Star-Chamber,  and  High  Commission 
abolished — Attacks  on  the  Hierarchy — Review  of  these  proceedings — Trial  of 
Strafford— Justice  of  the  course  pursued  with  regard  to  him  considered — his 
death. 

The  parliament  so  memorable  in  English  history  mider  the  name  of  the 
Ix)ng  Parliament,  was  aBsembled  toward  the  close  of  1640. 
nation^on  the  "^"^  ^'  ^®  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of 
meeting  of  the  the  government  during  the  last  eleven  years  had  been 
Long  ana-  ^^^^i  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  vindicate  itself  not 
merely  useless  but  impolitic.  The  ruling  power  in  the 
state  at  this  moment  was  that  popular  party  whose  suppression  and 
extinction  bad  been  the  great  object  of  so  many  illegal  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings.    In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  both  law  and  religion  had 

•  Hardwicke  Papers,  li.  157—161,  184— 29a  This  valuable  collection  of  papers 
contains  the  minutes  of  a  cabinet  council  (148)  on  the  16th  August,  1640,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  intimaton  of  the  king*s  intentions  when  quitting  London  for 
York.  "  No  honour  against  rebels — he  will  be  careful  what  to  do."  It  was  to  his 
own  want  of  judgment,  and  still  more  to  this  latent  treachery,  which  by  some 
means  found  its  place  in  nearly  all  his  proceedings,  that  Charles  should  have  looked 
for  the  chief  source  of  the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  reign.  Rush  worth,  iii.  1275, 
ei  *f^.  May's  Hist.  44,  46,  4a  Heylin  states  that  many  of  the  king's  soldiers  in 
this  second  army  brought  against  the  Scots,  were  '*  so  ill  prsuaded,  that  in  their 
marchings,  they  broke  into  churches,  pulled  up  rails,  threw  down  communion 
tables,  defaced  the  common  prayer  books,  tore  the  surplices,  and  committed  many 
acts  of  outrageous  insolence."    Life  of  Laad,  464, 
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been  so  dealt  with,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  prelates  could  Me  their 
adrantege  in  appealing  to  them.  The  lords  had  gone  over  considerably 
to  the  popular  side,  and  the  popular  leaders  were  so  far  impressed  by 
the  manifest  dangers  of  the  state,  as  to  have  become  more  vehement  than 
ever  in  their  call  for  a  change,  and  more  active  in  spreading  their  fears 
through  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  house  of  com- 
mons it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  ardour  which  it  discovered  in  the 
cause  of  reform  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  all  classes 
through  the  kingdom. 

Charles  could  not  hope  to  diminish  the  hostile  influence  which  was 
ihus  arrayed  against  his  favourite  policy,  except  by  making 
some  partial  concessions  with  regard  to  the  past,  and  giving  j/pariiameut 
Bome  apparently  cordial  assurances  that  the  future  should  —the  kiiig'i 
not  be  of  the  same  complexion.     Such  was  the  substance  ff®**^'*; 
of  the  king's  speech  on  meeting  the  two  houses,  and  as 
they  were  not  concerned  to  obtain  *^  any  such  acknowledgement  of  for* 
xner  errors  ns  might  seem  too  low  for  the  majesty  of  his  person,*'  the 
Address  of  the  monarch  was  listened  to  with  general  satisfkction.     The 
term  '*  rebels,"  as  applied  to  the  Scottish  army,  gave  some  offence,  but 
Charles  explained  the  word  so  as  to  render  it  less  objectionable.     They 
■were  rebels,  he  maintained,  so  long  as  they  were  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign ;  but  they  might  now  be  regarded  as  subjects,  and  he  had 
BO  described  them  under  the  great  seal  *. 

The  choice  of  a  speaker  made  it  evident  that  the  court  had  employed 
its  influence  in  the  elections  with  little  eflect.     Gardiner, 
the  recorder  of  London,  was  selected  for  that  office  by  the      sp^er. 
king,  but  he  failed  to  be  returned  as  a  member ;  and  the 
commons  gave  their  preference  to  Lenthall,  a  lawyer  of  some  experience, 
and  not  obnoxious  to  the  court,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  principally 
indebted  to  this  last  circumstance  for  the  honour  thus  bestowed  upon 
him.     He  was  a  man  of  some  shrewdness,  but  wanting  in  the  prompt* 
itude  and  energy  which  such  an  office  at  such  a  crisis  demanded. 

The  attention  of  the  commons  was  first  directed  to  the  innovations 
which  had  aflfected  the  purity  of  the  established  religion,  gngg^jije,  <,£ 
On  ^this  subject  the  speeches  of  Pym,  Seymour,  Grim-  the  members 
stone,  Bagshaw,  and  Rudyard,  were   conspicuous.      Rud-'^*'"*^*^^* 
yard  is  described  by  the  enemies  of  the  popular  party  as  one  of  the  most 
upright  and  eloquent  men  of  his  day ;  but  his  statements  when  setting 
forth  the  recent  practices  of  the  government,  were,  in  fact,  an  echo  of 
those  complaints  which,  as  falling  from  the  lips  of  other  men,  were  in- 
terpreted by  courtiers  as  the  language  of  sedition  and  irreligion.     He 
remarked  that  they  were  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  the  king,  from  which  their  own,  as  Christians  and  subjects, 

•  Miiy*5  Hitt.  47.    BailUe,  1 218. 
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were  insepflrable.  The  fear  of  God  among  tb^n  would  beat  conduce  ta 
the  honour  of  the  king ;  and  if  the  labours  of  aome  former  parliamenta 
had  not  been  ao  Bucceaaful  aa  waa  fondly  hoped,  the  cause  would  per- 
haps be  found  in  theur  having  allowed  the  questions  of  the  conunon* 
wealth  to  take  precedence  of  those  concerning  religicm. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  he  observes, "  what  disturbance  baa  been  brought 
into  the  church  for  vain  and  petty  triflea ;  the  whole  church,  the  whole 
kingdom  troubled  about  where  to  place  a  metaphor  or  an  altar.  We 
have  seen  ministers,  their  wives,  children,  and  families,  undone,  against 
law,  against  conscience,  agauist  all  compasaion,  about  dancing  on  Sun- 
days. These  inventions  were  but  sieves  made  to  winnow  the  beat  men^ 
and  that  is  the  devil's  occupation.  They  have  a  mind  to  worry  preach- 
ing, for  I  never  heard  of  any  but  diligent  preachers  that  were  vexed  with 
these  and  the  like  devices.  They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  the 
power  and  vigour  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out  into  solemn  and  specious 
formalitiea — into  obsolete  and  antiquated  ceremonies.  Let  them  not 
say  that  these  are  the  perverse  suspicions  or  malicious  interpretations  of 
aome  factious  spirits  among  us,  whilst  a  Romanist  has  boasted  in  print 
that  the  face  of  our  church  begins  to  alter,  the  language  of  our  religion 
to  change,  and  that  if  a  synod  were  held,  and  puritans  excluded,  our 
articles  and  theirs  might  soon  be  made  to  agree.  They  have  so  brought 
it  to  pass,  that  under  the  name  of  puritans  our  whole  religion  is  branded ; 
and  under  the  cover  of  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits  all  popery  is 
countenanced.  Whoever  squares  his  actions  by  any  rule,  either  divine 
or  human,  he  is  a  puritan.  Whoever  would  be  governed  by  the  king's 
laws, be  is  a  puritan;  their  great  work  being  to  exhibit  all  those  of 
the  religion,"  that  is,  all  sound  protestants,  as  a  people  "  to  be  sua- 
pec  ted."  The  effect  of  these  ill-judged  proceedings,  he  continues  to 
say,  is  division  and  weakness  on  every  hand.  Some,  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  popery,  are  said  to  have  been  '^  in  haste  to  turn  themselves 
papists  before  hand,  hoping  to  render  themselves  more  acceptable ;" 
while  multitudes,  after  suffering  many  wrongs,  and  fearing  more,  had 
been  constrained  to  seek  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  '*  by  flying 
into  other  countries,  very  many  into  savage  wildernesses." 

In  passing  from  the  affairs  of  the  church  to  those  of  the  nation,  the 
same  speaker  remarks : — "  The  king  is  reduced  to  great  straits,  in  which 
it  were  undutifulness  beyond  inhumanity  to  take  advantage  of  him. 
Let  us  rather  make  it  an  advantage  for  him,  doing  him  the  best  service 
when  he  has  most  need  of  it ;  not  seeking  our  own  good,  else  we  shall 
commit  the  same  crime  ourselves  which  we  condemn  in  others.  His 
majesty  has  clearly  and  freely  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  this  par- 
liament, and  I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  house  who  does  not 
feel  himself  advanced  in  this  high  trust.  But  if  he  prosper  not  better 
in  our  hands  than  in  theirs  who  have  hitherto  had  the  handling  of  his 
affairs,  we  shall  make  ourselves  for  ever  unworthy  of  such  a  confidence. 
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Those  men  talk  largely  of  the  Icing's  service,  yet  have  done  none  but 
their  own,  as  is  too  evident.  They  speak  highly  of  the  king's  power ; 
but  they  have  made  it  a  miserable  power,  producing  nothing  but  weak- 
ness to  the  king  and  kingdom*  They  have  exhausted  the  king's  re- 
venue ;  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  wastefully,  fruitlessly,  danger- 
ously; so  that  more  money  without  other  councils  would  be  a  swifl 
undoing.  They  have  always  peremptorily  pursued  one  obstinate  per- 
nicious course: — first,  they  bring  things  to  an  extremity,  then  they 
make  that  extremity  the  reason  of  their  n'ext  action,  seven  times  worse 
than  the  former,  and  there  are  we  at  this  instant."  These  men  he  fur- 
ther denounces  as  having  sought  to  abolish  parliaments ;  as  having  in- 
sisted that  the  king  should  not  allow  his  servants  to  be  removed  by  the 
influence  of  such  assemblies ;  as  having  taught  that  parliaments,  even 
in  the  best  times,  are  more  skilled  in  -devising  expedients  to  abridge  the 
royal  power,  than  willing  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sovereign ;  and  as 
baving  urged,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  favourite  maxim,  that  no  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  any  such  body  in  a  season  of  difficulty.  In 
conclusion  he  observes,  that  nothing  but  the  deplorable  condition  both 
of  the  church  and  state,  could  have  moved  him  to  express  himself  in  a 
manner  so  much  against  his  nature  and  custom ;  and  by  declaring  that 
he  cherished  neither  hatred  of  any  man's  person,  nor  envy  of  any 
man's  fortune ;  but  that,  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  zeal,  he  sought  a 
thorough  reformation  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  rendered  his  doing 
BO  imperative*. 

These  were  the  topics  dwelt  upon  by  other  speakers,  and  the  temper 
of  Rudyard  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the    gp^^i^^g  |„ 
mingled  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  characterised  the    parliament 
feeling  and  language  of  the  house.    The  praotice  of  print*    pnntud. 
ing  and  circulating  the  speeches  of  the  members  was  now  for  the  first 
time  adopted,  and  its  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  two  houses,  and 
through  the  kingdom,  was  soon  manifest.      The  many  evils  in  the 
church  and  state  were  exposed  in  parliament  without  reserve,  and  the 
censures  of  the  patriots  called  forth  a  multitude  of  petitions  from  their 
constituents,  praying  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  putting  an  end  to 
rU  such  proceedings.     Nor  did  any  man  venture  to  defend  the  practices 
thus  censured ;  most  of  them  were  no  sooner  introduced  than  they  were 
condemned  as  grievances  f. 

By  the  authority  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  great 
nimiber  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  silenced,  imprisoned,    xjegt^raiion 
or  deprived  of  their  livings,  on  the  ground  or  pretence  of    of  nilenced 
nonconformity,  were  restored:   and  in  some  cases,  the    "i"*"**"- 
func^onaries  who  had  subjected  them  to  such  penalties  were  obliged  to 

•  Rosbworth,  iv*  43—80  f  Bailli^  i.  222» 
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make  pecuniary  restitution  to  the  snfferera.  This  proeeediog  bat  been 
described  as  arbitrary,  and  as  not  strictly  wiUiin  the  province  of  the 
house  of  commons.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  commons  was  far  from  being  restricted,  either  by  law  or  custom, 
in  that  age,  as  at  preseut :  and  that  the  exercises  of  authority  on  the  pait 
of  that  house  had  furnished  precedents  for  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
The  livings  of  these  men  were  regarded  as  their  freeholds ;  the  grounds 
of  their  expulsion  were  adjudged  illegal,  as  having  more  respect  to  inno- 
vations brought  in  by  the  ruling  clergy,  than  to  the  conformity  required 
by  law ;  and  to  examine  and  correct  these  instances  of  misrule  in  the 
high  places  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  regarded  as  belong^g  to  the 
supreme  authority  pertaining  to  the  hi^h  court  of  parliament.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  commons  would  allow  men  whom  they  re* 
garded  as  having  been  so  much  injured  to  remain  under  that  injury; 
and,  in  the  confused  state  of  things  around  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  less  exceptionable  method  they  could  have  chosen  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object. 
But  it  was  not  enough  that  these  evils  should  be  at  once  corrected ; 

a  committee  was  formed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  theai, 
for'pnKseedlng  *^^  ^^  proceed  against  such  of  the  clergy  as  disgraced 
mgtdmt  scan-  their  profession  by  their  vices.  These  persons  were  knows 
Mmis  clergy.  |„  ^.y^g  language  of  the  time  under  the  name  of  "  scandalooi 

ministers,"  and  as  they  had  generally  disting^uished  them* 
selves  by  their  opposition  to  the  puritans,  and  by  their  support  of  the 
late  unconstitutional  policy  of  the  government,  they  failed  not  to  give 
out,  and  their  friends  failed  not  to  echo  the  assertion,  that  it  was  not  to 
much  their  scandalous  vices  as  their  conscientious  principles  that  had 
called  forth  the  displeasure  of  their  enemies.  But  if  this  charge  against 
the  committee  was  at  any  time  well  founded,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  so  until  a  later  period,  when  the  passions  of  sU 
parties  had  become  more  inflamed  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  con* 
flict,  and  the  still  distant  prospect  of  a  settlement  At  this  time,  some 
were  merely  reprimanded,  others  were  bound  to  conduct  themselvei 
iiififerently  in  future,  the  men  suspended  or  deprived  of  their  cures  being 
generally  such  as  had  been  ^*  countenanced  to  affront  the  puritans,"  sod 
who,  beside  their  private  vices,  had  manifested  their  zeal  in  the  cause  oi 
the  new  ceremonies  in  religion,  and  of  the  lawless  power  assumed  by 
the  crown.  Upon  the  whole,  this  committee  rendered  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  civil  liberty,  although  its  authority  was 
not  strictly  regular,  and  some  of  its  acts  partook  of  inconsiderateness 
and  severity. 

Among  Uie  more  distinguished  offenders  whose  conduct  was  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  this  committee,  were  t^eirce,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich;  and  Cosins,  dean  of  Peterborough.  We 
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have  adverted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  fir»t  of  Ibeae  prol«te8  conducted 
his  crusade  against  the  puritan  lecturers,  against  afternoon 
preaching,  and  above  ail  against  the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  of^^^XiAo^ 
The  kindred  ardour  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  not  less  Peirce  and 
notorious.    The  severeties  of  the  latter  prelate  in  putting  ^'^^codnif 
down  lectures,  silencing  the  puritan  clergy,  and  6ning 
their  followers,  had  caused  the  woollen  trade,  which  was  carried  im 
chiefl  J  by  the  puritans,  to  be  almost  removed  from  his  diocese*    That 
moat   important  branch   of  English  commerce  was  not  only   much 
impoverished  by  his  conduct,  but  its  very  existence  endangered,  the 
exiles  having  established  themselves  in  g^eat  numbers  both  in  America 
and  Holland.      The  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  was 
bnmght  against  these  prelates  by  the  commons,  and  they  were  bound  im 
a  heavy  recognizance  to  appear  when  required.    Their  leading  offence, 
however,  like  that  of  Dr.  Cosins,  consisted  in  attempts  to  enforee  up^i 
the  clergy,  and  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  people  generally,  a  oonfor- 
mity,  not  merely  with  the  ritual  which  the  law  had  estabUshed,  but  with 
many  new  and  unauthorised  customs,  which  were  generally  regarded  as 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  *. 

Nothing  was  more  common  in  those  times  than  prosecutions  on  such 
grounds ;  but  many,  who  can  see  the  propriety  of  such  proceedings  while 
directed  against  the  puritans,  become  immediately  sensible  to  the  folly 
and  injustice  of  treating  men  as  serious  delinquents  on  account  of  the 
mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  as  soon  as  the  persons  who  bad 
introduced  this  pohcy,  and  acted  so  long  upon  it,  begin  to  appear  as 
sufferers  under  its  influence.  What  before  was  a  just  and  prudent  at- 
tention to  regularity  and  subordination,  now  becomes  the  mere  pretext 
of  faction.  But  the  case  of  Cosins  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a 
less  partial  judgment  with  respect  to  the  condu^  of  the  commons  in  rela- 
tion to  persons  of  his  class. 

From  the  accusation  pre^nrred  against  that  divine,  it  appears,  that  in 
removing  the  eommunion  table  from  the  centre  to  the  east  Cate  of 
end  of  the  church,  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  expend  Cotins. 
two  thousand  pounds  from  monies  entrusted  to  him  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  certain  images  whieh  had  been  defaced  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  unsuited  to  a  pn>- 
testant  sanctuary,  were  restored  and  decorated  at  his  command.  In 
ofliciating  at  the  sacrament,  the  dean  was  accustomed  to  turn  his  bade 
on  the  congregation,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  popish  rubrie. 

*  Alay,  65,66.  Ruth  worth,  iv.98, 123,  J  33,  139,  168,  351,  W  tey.  In  his  defence 
presented  to  the  lords,  Cosins  said  he  was  prepared  to  disprove  many  of  the  matters 
•f  fact  allsged  againtt  him,  bnt  that  hs  eoald  have  done  so  to  any  great  extent  is 
highly  improbable.  The  cororaoat  declared  him  unfit  to  bold  anv  office  either  in 
the  church  or  the  universities  ;  and  May  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  t^ose  who,  in  the 
erowd  of  offenders,  might  rejoice  that  the  parliament  had  so  much  business.  Collier, 
Kcdes.  Hist  ii.  780,  799.    Rushworthi  iv,  162.    May,  65,    . 
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The  knife  nsed  oa  sucli  occasions  was  never  to  be  {nrofaned  to  common 
purposes ;  bo]rs  with  tapers  were  in  attendance ;  and  a  number  of  genu- 
flexions were  added,  altogether  unknown  to  the  English  service.  On 
candlemas  day,  this  protestant  dignitary  testified  his  homage  to  the 
virgin  by  placing  three  score  lights  on  and  about  the  altar,  and  more  than 
three  times  that  number  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  He  also  excelled 
in  that  accomplishment  indispensable  to  a  court  divine  of  this  period — 
abuse  of  the  Reformation,  declaring  that  Luther  and  his  followers  bad 
disfigured  the  church  instead  of  reforming  it,  by  abolishing  the  ceremonial 
of  the  mass.  So  concerned  was  he  that  all  persons  should  perform  due 
obeisance  to  the  altar  which  he  had  removed  and  beautified  at  so  much 
cost,  that  certain  ladies  who  proved  refractory  ifi  that  particular  were 
•eized  by  the  divine  in  person  before  the  cong^regation,  their  clothes  rent, 
and  their  ears  assailed  with  epithets  which  not  only  denounced  them  u 
no  Christians,  but  as  being  lost  to  the  morality  as  well  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel.  We  may  add,  also,  that,  according  to  this  humble-minded 
ecclesiastic,  the  king  possessed  no  more  authority  over  the  church  thaa 
"  the  boy  who  rubbed  his  horse's  heela."  Cosins  was  withal  a  cruel 
persecutor.  These  facts  may  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
zeal  of  a  churchman,  even  in  matters  of  religious  ceremony,  to  carry 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  justly  liable  to  censure  and  expulsion.  It  b 
also  important  to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  case  of  Cosins,  how  many 
alterations,  of  a  certain  kind,  were  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  established 
service^  at  the  mere  fancy  of  private  persons,  while  the  men  who  con- 
scientiously withheld  their  conformity  from  any  part  of  that  service 
were  not  to  be  tolerated  *. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  third  of  November ;  on  the  ninth,  Straf- 
ford, by  order  of  the  king,  anived  in  London.  The  day 
of  ISSSd?'  following,  which  the  earl  gave  to  rest,  was  employed  by 
the  patriots  in  preparing  for  the  struggle  which  his  un* 
expected  presence  obliged  them  to  enter  upon  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
proceedings  than  they  would  have  chosen.  They  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  would  be  employed  to  footect  this 
formidable  opponent,  but  they  also  knew  that  their  onset  would  be  si»- 
tained  by  the  long  fixed  resentment  of  three  kingdoms.  On  the  eleventh 
of  November,  as  soon  as  the  members  had  assembkd,  the  doors  of  the 
lower  house  were  closed,  and  the  keys  given  to  the  speaker,  until  the 
question  to  be  introduced  should  be  decided.  When  those  doors  were 
again  opened,  Pym  came  forth  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  proceeding  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
commons  of  all  England,  he  accused  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  high  treason,  and  required  that  his  person 
should  be  arrested  until  probation  might  be  heard  f. 

*  Rushworth,  iV.  208,  211. 
f  Baillie, !.  216.    Rothworth,  iv.  42,  43. 
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The  lords,  says  a  contemporary,  b^^n  to  consult  on  this  stim&ge  and 
unexpected  motion.  Tidings  of  what  had  passed  were  carried  in  haste 
to  the  earl,  who  was  with  the  king,  and  coming  with  speed  to  thcf 
houte,  be  called  mdely  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Maxwell,  keeper 
of  the  black  rod,  and  his  lordship,  with  a  dark  and  haughty  eo«mte* 
nance,  advanced  towards  his  place.  But  at  once  many  voices  were 
beard  repeating  the  word  "  Withdraw,  withdraw !"  and,  confused 
and  mortified,  ht  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  until  the  house  should 
fequire  his  presence.  When  called  iu,  he  presented  himself  standing, 
but  was  commanded  to  kneel,  and  in  that  posture  to  hear  what  had 
been  determined  respecting  him.  He  was  then  delivered  to  the  keeper 
of  the  black  rod,  to  Fcmain  his  prisoner,  until  he  should  be  cleared  of 
the  crimes  charged  upon  him  by  the  commons.  At  this  point  he  would 
bave  qx>ken,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  command  of  the  house  that  be 
•bould  leave  it  in  silence.  In  the  entrance-room,  Maxwell  required  him, 
as  a  prisoner,  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  and  then  called  with  a  loud  voice  for 
one  of  his  attendants  to  take  my  lord  lieutenant's  sword.  The  earl  next 
began  to  make  his  way  toward  his  carriage,  through  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  all  gazing  upon  him,  no  man  being  uncovered  in  his  presence^ 
though  the  greatest  iu  England  would  not  have  passed  him  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  same  day  without  that  token  of  homage.  Some,  in  the  con* 
fusion,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  earl  replied,  *'  A  small  mattei^ 
I  warrant  you ;"  but  this  air  of  confidence  was  checked  by  the  reply-^ 
^'  Yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter."  On  reaching  the  spot 
where  his  carriage  was  expected  to  be  in  waiting,  it  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  this  circumstance  obliged  him  to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to 
the  crowds  in  the  avenues  of  the  house ;  and  when  his  carriage  arrived, 
be  was  informed  by  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod  that  he  must  not  euter 
it,  but  as  his  prisoner  take  a  place  in  his  coach,  which  the  earl  did  accor- 
dingly *,  This  act  of  the  commons  called  forth  the  highest  exercise  of 
courage  that  could  be  demanded  of  them ;  and  such  was  the  impression 
made  by  this  demonstration  of  their  firmness  and  power,  that  the  earl's 
rdgn  of  terror  evidently  closed  with  the  moment  of  his  arrest. 

From  this  day  Laud  must  have  expected  to  share  in  the  fate  of 
Straflford.  The  commons  began  their  attack  on  the  arch- 
bishop by  resuming  the  old  subject  of  ecclesiastical  en-  ^"^iq  - 
eroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  legisUture.  It  was  ^  * 
resolved  that  the  two  houses  of  convocation  possessed  no  authority  to 
bind  either  clergy  or  laity  without  consent  of  parliament.  Many  of  the 
transactions  in  a  recent  meeting  of  those  houses  were  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  and  injurious  both  to  the  crown  and  people ;  and,  haviftg 
attributed  these,  and  many  similar  proceedings,  to  the  influence  of  the 
primate,  Hollis  was  deputed  to  accuse  him  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of 
the  upper  house.     The  archbishop  instantly  rose,  declared  that  the 

•  BiiUlio,i.217>218. 
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eommoat  themtdves  did  not  beliovft  th«  charge,  and,  with  bi«  chaimc- 
teriatic  wannth,  waa  about  to  enter  on  a  defence  of  his  conduct.     But 
the  moat  powerful  ecclesiastic  of  the  realm  was  called  co  order,  as  the 
moat  powforful  layman  had  been  some  weeks  before,  and  was  conaaiitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  blade  rod.    The  accusation  presented  against  bim 
eonsisted  of  fourteen  articles,  and  was  followed  by  his  removal  to  tba 
Tower  *. 
The  storm  which  fell  thus  violently  on  the  two  personages  who  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  late  disordera  in  the 
'  church  and  commonwealth,  would  naturally  extend  to  many 
subordinate  instruments  of  misrule.    Windebanke,  secretary  of  atatOi 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,  and  the  agent  through  whom  the 
government  had  exercised  its  lenity  towards  cadiolica.    It  waa  asctf* 
tained  that  more  than  a  hundred  priests  had  been  liberated  by  hia  ordeff 
within  the  last  four  years.    Judging  from  this  /act,  he  must  have  dis« 
pensed  with  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  catholic  laity  in  innumerable  iut 
stancea.    The  offender  might  have  pleaded  that  in  these  things  he  had 
merely  executed  the  instructions  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  the  monarch 
had  repeatedly  declared  that  his  servants  were  not  responsible  in  such 
cases  to  any  authority  apart  from  his  own.   But  these  royal  declarations, 
which  no  doubt  had  greatly  emboldened  the  miaisters  of  the  crown  in 
dieir  lata  practices,  were  not  renewed  by  the  king  at  this  juncture*  and 
Windebanke  consulted  his   safety  by  an  immediate  escapo  to  the 

continent  t* 

Finch)  the  lord  keeper,  had  exposed   himself  to  the  resentment 
of  the  patriots  by  his  seal  in  the  cauae  of  ship*money, 
^^3  and  againat  him  the  commons  directed  the  next  stroke  of 

their  retributive  justice.    To  soften  the  displeasure  of  his 
prosecutors,  he  descended  to  the  meanest  flatteries  and  entreaties,  and 
despairing  of  success  by  such  means  of  defence,  he  fled  to  Holland 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  impeachment.    The  due  appearance  of 
the  other  judges^  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  had  lent  their  names,  if  not 
their  judgments,  in  support  of  the  obnoxious  impost,  waa  inmiediately 
aecured,  by  binding  them  each  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  t* 
Among  the  earliest  acts  of  this  parliament  was  the  vote  which  re- 
leased Bastwick,  Prynne,  and  Burton  from  their  confioe- 
Pn^ne.^Bait-  "*^°*>  ***^  those  suflferers  made  their  pubUc  entiy  into 
wiokfSadBar-  London,  followed   by  Ave   thousand  persons,  men  and 
v^   Ao  women,  on  horseback,  all  wearing  in  their  hata  bay  and 

rosemary,  in  token  of  exultation  and  triumph.  The  lords 
of  the  commission  court,  who  had  passed  sentence  on  these  objects  of 
popular  sympathy,  were  now  arraigned,  and  required  to  pay  to  Buitoa 

«  May,  Hitt.  56.    Bsri.  Hist  ii.  600.    BaiUie,  i.  2&0.    Wliitolmks,  30.    Imi^ 
Troublen,  76.  f  May,  60,  67.    Rushworth,  iv.  01. 

I  May,  67>  68.    Riuhirorlh,  Ir.  123^130,  136, 137,  180. 
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SIX  thouiftad  pouads,  to  Piynae  and  Bastwick  five  tho^hnd  each. 
Nothing  can  be  said  that  would  justify  the  language  with   '^hich  these 
offenders  had  assailed  the  ruling  clergy.    According  to  Burtouy  who 
WM  not  the  most  extravagant  of  the  three,  the  prelates  were  *'  dumb 
doga,  anti«>Christian  mushrooms,  ravening  wolves,  robbers  of  souls, 
fiietors  of  anti-Ohrist,  and  limbs  of  the  beast  *^.*' 

But  if  nothing  can  be  said  to  justify  this  style  of  controversy,  there 
are  considerations  which  serve  to  extenuate  it.  These  hard  words 
sboald  be  compared  with  the  unreasonable  and  violent  proceedings 
which  had  served  in  so  great  a  degree  to  produce  them ;  and  it  should 
be  recollected  that  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  not  men  who  attracted  any  great  respect  to  their 
oiRce  by  the  excellence  of  their  personal  character.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  hard  measures  to  which  the  prelates  resorted  for  the 
aeeomplishment  of  their  objects  were  often  accompanied,  even  in  their 
case,  with  the  use  of  language  which,  if  not  altogether  so  violent  as 
that  which  was  sometimes  directed  against  themselves,  was  quite  as 
reproachful.  There  was  no  offence  against  social  order  or  true  religion 
which  had  not  its  place  in  the  court  vocabulary  of  abuse  when  the 
puritans  were  the  objects  of  attack.  Hence,  while  some  persons  cen- 
sured the  release  of  Prynne  and  his  brethren,  and  the  es^pressions  of 
popular  feeling  which  marked  their  return  to  the  capital,  as  an  insult  cast 
up€>n  the  courts  of  justice,  a  much  greater  number  applauded  what  was 
done  as  exhibiting  the  triumph  of  justice  over  oppression ;  and  this 
they  did  the  more  freely  as  the  penalties  inflicted  on  these  sufferers  had 
been  adjudged  in  the  star-chamber,  a  court  the  recent  proceedings  of 
which  bad  made  it  the  just  object  of  aversion  both  with  the  parliament 
and  the  people. 

The  commons  adopted  various  regulations  which  proscribed  many  of 

the  existing  monopolies,  flxed  the  boundaries  of  the  royal  important 

forests,  and  lessened  the  evils  of  purveyance.    They  also  measure* 

abolished  the  feudal  custom  of  compulsory  knighthood,  a^^P^^  ^'y  th« 

.       *  '         ^  commons. 

and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  impressing  men  to  serve 

as  soldiers  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  Ireland.     In  an  act  granting  the 

duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  was  declared  to  be,  and  to  have  long 

been,  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  that  no  charge  should 

be  laid  on  merchandise,  imported  or  exported,  belonging  to  natives  or 

aliens,  without  consent  of  parliament.  ,  In  another  bill  ship-money  was 

declared  to  be  an  illegal  impost,  and  the  sentence  against  Hampden  by 

the  judges  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  was  reversed  {-. 

But  however  wise  these  arrangements  may  have  been,  what  perm** 

«  Kushvorth,  iii.  App.  122--13S.    May,  &3--S5.    BailUe»  i.  218,  222,  227- 
t  Bnahworth,  iv.  19~-146,  pauim,  H  seq.    Clarendon *8  atronff  ceniinre  of  tbs 
Judges  at  this  time  accord.*  hut  little  with  the  account  given  in  his  history  of  the 
ir«neral  character  of  the  king's  goremroent  from  1629  to  1640.    Clarendon,  Hist, 
i.  406— 504. 
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nent  value  could  be  attached  to  tbem  so  long  as  the  meetings  of  par- 
Bill  for  tri-  liwMCJ^^  whose  vigilance  alone  could  secure  their  being 
ennial  parlia-  acted  upon,  were  allowed  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
«"«^«  the  crown  ?     In  what  manner  to  provide  against  this  evil, 

which  was  generally  regarded  as  a  principal  source  of  the  late  irregu- 
larities ia  the  conduct  of  the  government,  was  a  question  with  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  popular  members  in  both  houses  were  much  occupied. 
It  was  well  known  that  Charles  had  learned  to  "  abominate  the  name** 
of  a  parliament,  and  that  it  had  long  been  the  great  object  of  his  policy 
to  substitute  in  the  place  of  all  such  assemblies  a  mere  council  of  state 
which  should  be  responsible  to  himself  alone.  On  his  disposition  and 
purpose  in  this  respect,  his  ministers  had  founded  their  hope  of  impunity 
when  violating  the  laws  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  and  this  had 
rendered  them  bold  in  transgression. 

But  a  bill  was  now  passed,  which  required  that  a  new  parliament 
^  should  be  convened  every  third  year,  and  which  also  pro- 

vided, that  in  case  the  proper  authority  should  neglect  to 
summon  such  an  assembly  at  the  appointed  time,  the  people  them- 
selves should  be  authorized  to  assemble  unbidden,  and  to  choose  their 
representatives.  The  suspicions  implied  in  this  measure  had  respect 
in  part  to  the  known  temper  of  the  present  monarch,  but  still  more 
to  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  is  at  all  times  so  natural  to 
the  possessors  of  supreme  power.  The  design  of  this  act  was  in 
effect  the  same  with  that  of  the  institution  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient 
Sparta,  and  embraced  a  precaution  strictly  necessary  to  every  properly 
balanced  constitution.  That  itVould  be  very  unacceptable  to  the 
king,  and  to  all  persons  whose  loyalty  was  but  imperfectly  influenced 
by  reflection  and  patriotism,  was  sufficiently  understood;  but  the 
popular  leaders  knew  from  sad  experience,  that  a  periodical  appeal  to 
the  people  was  not  to  be  secured  by  any  less  decisive  measure.  Judg- 
ing,  indeed,  from  the  past,  they  could  not  have  looked  even  upon  such 
an  enactment  with  perfect  confidence :  but  if,  like  the  Petition  of  Right, 
it  did  not  wholly  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  against  which  it  was 
directed,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  hasten  their  extinction  by  fixing 
upon  them  a  broader  character  of  illegality.    The  king  gave  his  consent 

P  b  15  ^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^**^  visible  reluctance ;  but  the  people,  on  learn- 

ing that  it  had  become  law,  kindled  bonfires,  and  exhibited 
every  demonstration  of  joy  •. 

The  instruments  employed  with  most  effect  in  support  of  those  arbi- 
Courta  of  KUr-  trary  acts  which  had  spread  so  much  alarm  and  such  a 
chamber  and  sense  of  injury  through  the  nation,  were  the  courts  of  star- 
mUsion'abo-  chamber  and  high-commission.  There  was  little  in  the 
Ushed.  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  community  that  might 

March  10.        ^^^  |^  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  those  tribunals, 

•  RoshwsrUi,  iU.  lail,  1342 ;  Iv.  146—148,  189, 192.     Pari.  HiaL  ii.  708, 716. 
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mtid  in  the  absence  of  parliamentSi  their  authority,  seldom  restrained 
by  any  just  regard  to  law,  was  found  to  be  irresistible.  But  the  time 
had  come  in  which  these  strong-holds  of  irregular  power  were  to  be 
assailed  and  demolished.  After  a  struggle,  entered  upon  by  the  patriots 
inrith  a  determination  to  prevail,  and  resisted  for  a  while,  though  with 
small  hope  of  success,  by  the  monarch,  those  memorable  courts  fell 
completely  and  for  ever  *. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  proceedings  were  others  which  bespoke 
the  growing  disaffection  to  the  hierarchy,  and  the  rapid  j^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
increase  of  persons  who  called  for  nothing  less  than  the  hiermroby. 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  The  boldness  which  marked  the  J^^^n^* 
language  and  conduct  of  this  party  alarmed  the  prelates,  and  was  attri- 
buted in  a  great  degree  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Scottish 
commisBioners,  who,  being  now  resident  in  London,  preached  to  large 
auditories  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  published  their  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  origin  and  claims  of  the  episcopal  office  without  the  smallest 
reserve.  It  now  became  manifest  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  per- 
sons, both  among  the  laity  and  clergy,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
office  of  the  bishops  abolished,  while  many  more  proceeded  so  far  in  this 
course  as  to  demand  that  the  authority  and  the  wealth  of  the  prelates 
•hould  be  reduced  to  much  narrower  limits.  One  petition,  praying  for 
the  extinction  of  the  order,  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand English  clergymen.  From  a  number  of  counties,'  petitions  on  this 
subject  were  presented  signed  by  many  thousands;  some  urging  that  the 
offikse  of  the  bishops  should  be  no  longer  acknowledged,  others,  and  per- 
haps  the  greater  proportion,  imploring  a  removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
and  expressing  concern  that  the  power  of  the  order,  whose  ill-r^;ulated 
seal  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  evil,  might  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable and  well-defined  restrictions  in  future.  But  many  petitioners 
of  the  latter  description  spoke  with  much  earnestness  of  their  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  the  office  itself.  In  the  parliament,  Selden, 
Digby,  Faulkland,  and  Rudyard,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  the  bishops  as  an  order.  In  the  commons,  however,  and  in  the  capital, 
the  Presbyterians,  or  the  men  whose  reformed  episcopacy  would  have 
approached  nearly  to  the  same  system,  predominated. 

But  unhappily,  the  civil  power,  which  had  exerted  its  strength  to 
destroy  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  and  to  The  Core- 
impose  the  customs  which  were  described  as  the  abomina-  jUJJJ^JJJ,^^^ 
tions  of  prelacy  in  its  room,  was  the  agency  now  chiefly  nligioot  tole- 
invoked  to  expel  those  abominations  from  both  kingdoms,  rs^ion* 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  the  presbyterian  polity.    Force  was 
still,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  the  place  of  persuasion ;  religion  was 

*  The  bills  which  put  an  end  to  those  courts  were  drawn  up  on  certain  grrat 
principles  that  swept  away  sereral  tribunals  of  the  same  arbitrary  character  which 
nad  long  operated  as  beat y  local  grieTancea. — Clarendon,  Hist,  i,  ir^i  tufro* 
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still  to  be  a  state  apparatus.  Its  professors,  as  heretofore,  were  to  be 
of  one  faith  and  one  order.  Upon  this  principle  the  CovenanterB  had 
proceeded  in  Scotland,  and  with  this  temper  they  would  have  imbued 
the  minds  of  their  partisans  in  England ;  nor  did  they  labour  in  this 
vocation  without  a  considerable  portion  of  success.  Thus  the  new 
order  of  things  was  to  include  all  the  elements  of  power,  which|  in  tbeir 
natural  operation,  had  brought  so  much  disgrace  upon  the  old,  and  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  which  now  awaited  it. 

But  though  the  presbyter  would  have  set  up  his  own  ezclusiTe  pre- 
tensions in  this  manner  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  ao  long 
avowed  and  acted  upon  by  the  bishop,  there  was  some  difference  be- 
tween these  rival  parties.  The  prelates  had  become  iutolerant  almoat 
without  a  cause,  while  the  presbyterians  had  been  driven  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  exclusive  views  which  they  now  professed  by  the  airogaooe 
of  the  claims  broached  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  enforce  those  views  with  some  severity  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  many  injuries  to  which,  as  a  subjugated  party,  they  had  long  been 
obliged  to  submit.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that  the  ascendency  which 
the  episcopal  clergy  had  sought  by  their  subserviency  to  a  cormpt 
government,  accelerating  its  course  toward  the  most  d^prading  des- 
potism, the  presbyterians  had  contended  for  on  more  open  ground, 
appealing  to  the  deliberations  of  ])opular  assemblies,  and  to  the  awards 
of  a  constitutional  legislature  *. 

It  was  well  for  both  these  parties,  and  for  those  rights  of  conscienoe 
The  Indepen-  which  are  now  so  happily  recognized  among  us,  that  there 
dento.  .^^g  g^jjj  another  protestant  party  in  the  kingdom,  riaing 

daily  in  its  influence  over  the  community,  and  not  without  its  advocates 
in  parliament.  This  body  soon  became  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Independents,'*  or  "  Congregationalists."  Their  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  which  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  not  only  taught  that 
no  man  should  be  liable  to  any  civil  penalty  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  but  that  the  sole  object  of  the  state  in  regard  to  religion  is  to 
protect  its  professors  from  injury,  so  long  as  they  are  found  to  conduct 
themselves  as  peaceable  members  of  society  f.  Each  church,  they  incul- 
cated, should  consist  of  a  body  of  persons  associated  for  purposes  purely 
religious,  and  governed  by  regulations  and  sanctions  strictly  of  that 
character,  possessing  in  themselves  all  the  powers  necessary  to  their  own 

*  **  Ministers  who  refute  to  read  the  Covenant  are  called  before  their  presby- 
teriei  to  hear  and  see  themselves  deposed,  and  all  this  without  warrant.  Gentle- 
men of  quality  also  are  refused  the  benefit  of  communion  for  refusing  to  subscribe 
the  band.**  Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  1 07.  Baillie  could  see  nothing  but  oonfiuioii 
and  ruin  to  •  national  church,  whose  '•  presbyteriee  and  general  assemblies  hare  uo 
power  of  censure,  but  only  of  charitable  admonition."  Letters,  i.  254,  At  the 
same  time  bishop  Williams  is  found  complaining  that  the  civil  courts  were  about 
to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  nothing  beyond  the  rusty  sword  of  excommunication. 

f  See  p.  124  of  this  volume. 
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goTemmeDti  and  being)  accordingly,  independent  of  all  foreign  am" 

'  In  the  commonB  there  were  some  leading  men  who  adopted  these 
▼iewB)  aa  being  fitvourable  to  that  mutual  forbearance  on  religious  sub* 
jeets  which  both  reason  and  circumstances  so  much  demanded.  Among 
the  advocates  of  this  party  in  the  upper  house  were  the  lords  Say,  Brook, 
and  Wharton.  The  ministers  of  the  Independents  who  were  most  active 
at  this  juncture  came  from  their  places  of  exile  in  Holland,  and  are 
described  by  Baillie,  the  commissioner  of  the  Covenanters,  who  looked 
upon  them  with  some  apprehension,  as  *'  learned,  discreet,  and  zealous 
men  •.** 

Beside  the  petitions  against  episcopacy  from  the  several  GOuntieS| 
smd  that  from  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  was  one     j^  03. 
to  the  same  efiect  from  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London.    After  a  debate  of  two  days  on  the  matter  of  these  petitions, 
they  were  referred  to  a  committee  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two.    The 
king,  however,  declared  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  in  his  judgment 
episcopacy  was  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  never  allow  him  to  concur  with  any  project  for  its  removal.    But 
the  Scotch  commissioners  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  object  by 
this  avowal.    Against  the  bishops,  says  Baillie,  ^  we  pray,  preach, 
and  print,  what  we  are  able,  most  freely.    Many  a  sore  thrust  get  both 
men  and  women  thronging  to  our  sermons— there  is  a  world  of  pam* 
phlets  here.     How  this  matter  will  go  the  Lord  knows ;  all  are  for 
erecting  a  kind  of  presbytery,  and  for  bringing  down  the  bishops  in  att 
things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  so  low  as  can  be  with  any  subsistence. 
But  their  utter  abolition,  which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  most  godly,  is 
the  knot  of  the  question ;  we  must  have  it  cut  by  the  axe  of  prayer  f.'* 
'    The  petition  from  the  metropolis  was  in  course  of  preparation  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  even  six  months  later 
the  question  appears  to  have  made  but  little  progress  in  either  house  {. 
A  bill  was  then  presented  to  the  Lords,  which  went  to  ex-  mj^,  •. 
elude  all  ecclesiastics  from  the  privy  council,  and  from 
holding  the  office  of  magistrates  §.    In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  strength  of  the  two  parties  was  called  forth,  but  the  bill  was  rejected 
on  its  third  reading  by  a  considerable  majority.     Had  the  lords  con- 

•  Letters,  i.  253,  254. 

f  IbiU.,  I.  246.    Rushworth,  !i!.  1343—1345,  1346—1363. 

I  "  On  Thursday  (TueitdayS  last  was  here  a  fast.  Mr.  Blair  and  I  preached  to 
mir  commissioners  at  home,  tor  we  had  no  clothes  for  going  out  Many  ministen 
U5ed  greater  freedom  than  erer  here  was  heard  of.  Kpiscopacy  itself  beginning  to 
\*e  cried  down,  and  a  Coreuant  cried  up,  and  the  Liturgy  to  be  scorned.  The  town 
of  London  and  a  world  of  men  mind  to  present  a  petition,  which  1  have  seen,  for  tlie 
abolition  of  bishops,  deans,  and  all  their  appurtenances.  Huge  things  are  in  work* 
lug.  All  here  are  weary  of  the  bishops."  Baillie,  i.  215,216.  See  also  pp.  225, 
228,  285, 236,  239,  242. 

}  Pari.  Hist.  i.  725,  791,  702,  704,  814. 
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€tinred  with  this  moderate  propoeali  tbdr  oppoaition  to  otheni  of  a  mnie 
decisive  nature  might  have  been  made  with  greater  efiect*  The  inune- 
diate  result  of  this  unwise  proceeding  was  the  expression  of  mvtckk  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  commons,  who  rose  in  their  denianda, 
requiring  in  their  next  bill  that  the  prelates  should  be  removed  from 
their  seats  in  the  upper  house.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  this  question  was  intrusted,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  afterwards  on  having  been  able,  in  that  capa- 
city, to  perplex  and  protract  the  discussion,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pro* 
gress  from  being  made  in  it  until  the  near  approach  of  the  civil  war  *. 

The  propriety  of  the  measures  which  had  thus  far  engaged  the  atten- 
Revtetrof  ^^^°  ^^  parliament  was  a  matter  on  which  the  nation 
these  pro-  scarcely  partook  of  a  divided  feeling  :  and  the  enemies  of 
ceediDgi,  ^^  patriots  in  later  times,  however  much  disposed  on 
ether  accounts  to  complain  of  those  proceedings,  have  generally  heeu 
constrained  to  speak  of  them  in  the  language  rather  of  praise  thiui  cen- 
•ure.  The  liberation  of  Prynne  and  his  fellow-sufierers  was  an  act  of 
justice.  In  this  transaction  the  popular  leaders  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  sentence  of  any  court  in  the  realm  was  liable  to  be  reversed 
by  the  authority  of  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  and  if  any  exertion 
to  this  rule  had  been  admissible,  certainly  the  decisions  of  the  court  of 
Atar-chamber  would  have  been  among  the  last  to  possess  any  claim  to 
such  honourable  distinction.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  punish- 
ment already  inflicted  had  greatly  exceeded  the  offence,  supposing  that 
to  have  been  quite  as  serious  as  stated  in  the  prosecution. 

With  respect  to  Finch,  it  is  admitted  by  Clarendon,  that  if  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  be  treason,  that  un- 
scrupulous sycophant  was  certainly  chargeable  with  having  thus  offended. 
The  process  commenced  against  Windebanke,  though  in  behalf  of  into- 
lerant laws,  was  strictly  constitutional,  and  his  escape  must  be  attri* 


^  •  Life  of  Clarendon,  i.  80—84.  Pari.  Hiit.  i.  794,  816,  822.  It  Is  In  the  fol- 
lowing tenns  that  the  moderate  temper  of  Faulkland  describes  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  bishops  while  contending  for  the  preservation  of  episcopacy :  "  He  is  a  great 
stranger  in  Israel  who  knows  not  that  this  kingdom  hath  long  laboured  under 
many  and  great  oppressions,  both  in  religion  and  liberty ;  and  his  acqaaintanoe 
bere  it  not  great,  and  his  ingenuousness  kfts,  who  does  not  both  know  and  ackoow* 
ledge,  that  a  great,  if  not  a  prindpal  cause  of  both  these  have  been  some  bishops 
and  their  adherents,  A  little  search  will  serve  to  find  Uiem  to  have  been  the  de- 
itmctioo  of  unity  under  the  pretence  of  uniformity ;  to  have  brought  in  super- 
stition and  scandal  under  the  name  of  reverence  and  decency ;  to  have  defiled  our 
church  by  adorning  our  churches ;  to  have  slackened  the  strictness  of  that  union 
which  was  formerly  between  us  aud  those  of  our  religion  beyond  sea — an  action  as 
impolitic  as  ungodlv.  It  has  been  more  dangerous  for  men  to  go  to  some  neigh* 
hour's  parish  church,  there  being  no  sermon  in  their  own,  than  to  be  obstinate  and 
perpetual  recusants.  While  masses  have  been  said  in  security,  a  conventicle  has 
Deen  a  crime ;  and  which  is  more,  the  conforming  to  ceremonies  has  been  more 
exacted  than  the  conforming  to  Christianity."    Rushworth,  ui.  1342, 1543 ;  iv.28 
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bated  as  much  to  Ae  clemency  or  prudence  of  his  opponent*,  as  to  lii# 
own  fears. 

The  charge  of  treason  against  Laud  may  not  seem  to  have  been 
clearly  sustained  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  against  him; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  man  who  conspires  to  defraud 
the  subject  of  his  chartered  rights,  which  it  is  certain  was  the  casehere^ 
must  be  understood  to  do  so,  not  merely  without  the  concurrence,  but 
against  the  command  of  the  king.  This  follows  from  the  well-known 
masum, "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  It  should  here  be  carefully  marked, 
that  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  most  passive  instruments  of  royalty 
were  so  often  denounced  as  traitors  during  this  period.  Nor  has  the 
wisdom  of  later  times  been  sufficient  to  devise  any  better  expedient  by 
which  to  divert  the  resentment  of  the  injured,  in  such  cases,  from  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  The  king  may  be  the  principal  party  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  his  ministers 
only  who  are  held  responsible  for  what  may  be  done  with  a  manifest 
view  to  that  object;  and  the  party  which  the  law  holds  responsible,  is 
of  course  the  only  party  on  whom  it  will  inflict  its  penalties  in  case  of 
delinquency.  On  this  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  all  parlia- 
mentary impeachments  have  proceeded,  and  it  had  been  distinctly  acted 
upon  not  long  before  this  time  in  the  cases  of  Bacon,  Middlesex,  and 
Buckingham.  This  principle  imparts  consistency  to  many  things  in 
the  course  of  the  present  struggle,  which,  if  looked  upon  apart  from  it, 
may  have  the  appearance  of  contradiction  and  injustice.  This  maxim 
of  our  constitution,  though  a  part  of  its  alphabet,  seems  to  be  altogether 
overlooked  by  not  a  few  of  the  traducers  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Whether 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  be  treason 
or  not,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  consider; 
but  that  the  conduct  of  such  ministers  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
made  them  justly  liable  to  impeachment  is  certain. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  modification  or  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  matter  was  one  on  which  the  subject  possessed  a  full  right  to  peti- 
tion parliament;  and  parliament,  as  it  had  been  found  competent  to 
establish  that  form  of  polity,  so  it  was  competent  to  alter,  or  altogether 
to  remove  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  commons  under  Elizabeth,  and 
some  of  the  wisest  counsellors  of  that  princess,  had  shown  themselves 
careful  to  inculcate  this  strict  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state  \ 

But  no  act  among  these  earlier  proceedings  of  the  present  parliament 
has  been  so  much  censured  by  persons  opposed  to  its  general  character, 
as  that  in  which  it  prohibited  the  clergy,  from  publishing  canons,  to 
bind  either  clergy  or  laity,  without  its  consent.  This  proceeding  had 
respect  immediately  to  the  canons  adopted  by  the  houses  of  convocation 

*  See  pp.  38^40  of  this  volume. 
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ftstemUed  wiih  the  parliament  of  last  year ;  and  the  atmnge  doetrine 
which  thoae  canons  contained  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  by  the  per- 
sons who  hare  so  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  patriots  in  this 
particular.  It  was  when  that  short  parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and 
when  the  houses  of  conrocation,  according  to  all  law,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  according  to  all  precedent,  were  also  dissolved,  that  a  series 
of  regulations  of  the  most  questionable  and  obnoxious  description  were 
agreed  to,  and  preparations  were  made  to  enforce  them.  It  was  required 
by  these  ecclesiastical  enactments,  that  every  physician,  lawyer,  and 
schoolmaster,  should  swear  his  approval  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  every  such  person  should  bind  him- 
self by  the  same  solemnity  never  to  seek  a  change  of  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was 
taught  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  and  the  man  who  should  resist  their 
authority,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  was  given  over,  as  far  as  the 
Sentence  of  excommunication  could  effect  it,  to  destruction. 

Thus,  at  a  season  when  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  had  rendered  the 
doctrines  of  implicit  faith  and  passive  obedience  much  more  unacceptable 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  this  country,  a  moment  is  chosen  to  publish 
canons  which  declared  that  no  man  could  be  a  Christian  who  refhsed 
submission  to  the  most  undisguised  forms  of  despotism,  either  in  the 
church  or  the  state.  Surely  it  was  time  that  something  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  common  sense  of  the  community  against  the  insulta 
of  a  power  like  this  !  Had  innovation  been  necessary  to  this  end,  the 
panic  which  that  word  is  so  often  employed  to  create  should  hardly  have 
deterred  the  patriots  from  resorting  to  it  *. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  innovate  for  this  purpose  P  It  is  admitted 
that  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity  which  restored  the  protestant 
laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth  empowered  the  sovereign  to  adopt,  with  the 
assistance  of  certain  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  of  the  houses  of 
convocation,  such  regulations  with  regard  to  divine  worship  and  reli- 
gious offences  as  should  be  deemed  expedient.  But  it  was  also  provided 
by  those  acts,  for  the  protection  alike  of  clergy  and  laity,  that  all  regu- 
lations proceeding  from  this  delegated  authority  should  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  land^  and  to  canonical  scripture ;  and  the  authority  of 
an  ultimate  judge,  with  respect  to  what  should  be  deemed  lawfiil  and 
scriptural,  was  retained  with  much  jealousy  by  the  parliament.  The 
vigilance  of  the  high  commission  court,  and  of  the  convocation,  with 
the  sovereign  at  their  head,  was  to  be  restricted  to  such  things  as  might 

•  Pari.  Hist.  i.  67fl|  679, 772j  77S»  829.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  some  of 
the  dignitaries  who  were  most  active  in  the  convocation.  The  decision  of  ths 
communs  on  the  whole  question  passed  without  a  dibsentieut  voice^  and  was  adopted 
verbatim  by  the  Lords.  Collier,  ii.  792—794.  ^vu^h worth,  iii.  1186,  1187,  1354, 
1355;  iv.  100— 1 J  2. 
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^  lawful^  be  refonned,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected^  restrained,  or 
•mended ;"  and  the  means  of  enforcing  such  things  were  to  consist  of 
such  only  as  might  ^*  be  lawfully  exercised  and  used." 

On  this  ground  the  parliament  'frequently  interposed  to  check  the 
alleged  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  courts  upon  the  secular,  and 
often  maintained  that  the  only  legal  terms  of  religious  conformity  were 
tlK>se  which  the  acts  of  the  national  legislature  had  laid  down,  and  that 
no  regulation  depending  on  the  sanction  of  a  clerical  assembly,  even  in 
connexion  with  the  crown,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  temporal  estate  of  clergymen  or  laymen.  Accordingly, 
what  had  been  hitherto  done  by  the  present  parliament  in  this  respect, 
instead  of  being  altogether  a  novelty,  was  no  more  than  our  parliament! 
had  olumed  a  right  to  do  from  the  age  in  which  the  protestant  hierarchy 
was  established.  It  is  true,  the  artifice  and  violence  employed  by  the 
Cfown  to  escape  from  the  restraints  thus  laid  upon  its  power  in  relation 
to  the  church  by  the  constitution,  were  too  fluently  employed  with 
success ;  but  such,  according  to  law,  was  the  dependence  of  the  houses 
of  convocation  on  the  supreme  auUiority  of  parliament,  that  they  could 
not  even  vote  a  subsidy,  that  might  be  legally  exacted,  without  its  consent. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  repeat,  that  in  what  the  king  had  at  this 
time  assented  to  in  relation  both  to  the  church  and  the  state,  he  had 
rather  corrected  innovation  than  sanctioned  it.  Charles  had  agreed  to 
the  law  of  triennial  parliaments ;  but  our  statute-book  contained  more 
than  one  enactment,  old  as  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  required 
that  a  parliament  should  be  convened  every  year.  With  respect  to  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  it  was  not  pretended  that  its  origin  could  be 
traced  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  the  court 
of  high  commission  was  known  to  be  a  comparative  novelty,  peculiar  to 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  It  was  also  certain  that  both,  and 
particularly  the  latter,  had  become  much  changed  from  what  the  statutes 
relating  to  them  had  required  them  to  be.  With  regard  to  the  levying 
of  ship-money,  in  the  form,  and  to  the  extent,  in  which  the  court  had 
exacted  it ;  and  the  imposing  of  the  customs  at  the  ports  without  the 
consent  of  parliament;  these  practices  were  not  spoken  of  anywhere  as 
strictly  legal,  but  were  always  vindicated  on  the  plea  of  necessity  *. 

Great,  therefore,  as  were  the  changes  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
produced  at  this  period,  we  should  err  materially  in  our  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  were  we  to  look  upon 
them,  except  in  a  few  minor  points,  as  the  introduction  of  novelties. 
What  was  new  consisted  almost  entirely  of  securities  placed  around 
ancient  law ;  adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  true  and  ascertained  libertiea 
of  Englishmen.     It  is  to  the  patriots  assembled  in  the  parliament  of 

*  See  Ruihworth,  iii.  1340, 1341,  for  the  strong  language  in  wbich  Clarendon 
ooMursd  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the  matter  (^  ship-monex  in  1640. 
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1640,  more  than  to  any  other  body  of  men  in  EngUsh  history^  thtt  oar 
country  is  indebted  for  that  growing  spirit  of  freedom  by  which  it  has 
been  distinguished,  and  for  that  high  rank  to  which  it  lias  attained 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  What  has  been  aiace  done  in  the 
cause  of  our  political  privileges,  is  scarcely  important  when  compared 
with  what  was  then  accomplished.  On  a  superficial  view  of  affairs,  the 
Restoration  may  appear  to  have  rendered  all  the  labours  of  the  Long 
Parliament  even  worse  than  useless ;  but  a  more  attentive  comparison 
of  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts  with  those  of  their  father  and  thdr 
grandsire,  will  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  Even  Hume  admits, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  this  period  was  such, 
with  one  exception  only,  ^  as  to  entitle  them  to  praise  fix>m  all  loven 
of  liberty."  The  exception  thus  made  respects  their  conduct  toward 
the  earl  of  Strafford. 

Among  the  immediate  rewards  bestowed  on  that  ^*  grand  apostate 
Conduct  of  from  the  cause  of  the  people,''  was  the  honour  of  a  peerage ; 
Strafford.  ^jjg  acknowledgment  of  a  claim  which  he  made  to  royal 
blood,  through  Margaret,  the  grandmother  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and 
the  office  of  president  of  the  council  of  York,  which,  with  its  enlarged 
jurisdiction  as  placed  in  his  hands,  gave  him  a  sort  of  delegated  sove- 
reignty, freed  from  the  checks  of  the  common  law,  and  extending  to  no 
mean  portion  of  the  kingdom.  All  men  looked  with  astonishment  <m 
tliese  events,  and  not  a  few  with  feelings  which  were  no  good  omen  for 
the  peace  of  the  new  courtier.  No  space  had  intervened  between  what 
by  profession  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  become,  to  leave  any  room 
for  the  most  abundant  charity  to  suggest  the  possible  sincerity  of  the 
apparent  change.  His  pretensions  to  a  royal  lineage  exposed  him  to 
derision ;  his  reconciliation  with  Buckingham,  after  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  that  minion,  and  after  being  one  of  the  many  who 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  was  adverted  to  as  betraying  a  surprising 
meanness  of  temper ;  while  his  avowal  of  principles  so  opposite  to  those 
of  which  he  had  lately  been  so  loud  an  advocate,  was  dwelt  upon  as 
showing  that  he  had  ceased  to  value  even  the  appearances  of  honesty. 

Persons  who  were  at  all  slow  to  receive  this  unfavourable  view  of  his 
character,  were  reminded  of  the  nature  of  that  court  of  which  he  had 
become  the  president :  a  tribunal  as  little  subject  to  the  rules  of  law 
as  the  star-chamber,  and  one  the  powers  of  which  had  been  stretched 
beyond  their  former  limits  on  the  election  of  its  new  president,  as  though 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  greater  opportunities  to  trample  on 
that  law  and  liberty  of  which  he  had  recently  declared  himself  to  be 
BO  zealous  a  guardian.  It  was  during  this  state  of  public  feeling  that 
Pym  happened  to  meet  Wentworth  at  Greenwich :  they  conversed  on 
public  affairs,  but  not  to  Pym*8  satisfaction ;  and  in  parting  from  the 
man  who  had  recently  been  his  fellow-patriot,  he  addressed^him  in  these 
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long-remembered  words :— **  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  but  I  will  never 
leave  you  while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoulders  * !  " 

Wentworth  had  ruled  the  north  of  England  about  four  years,  through 
the  medium  of  the  court  of  York,  when  called  to  the  dignity  of  vicero]^ 
of  Ireland;  and  the  system  of  intimidation  on  which  he  had  acted  with 
some  appearance  of  success  in  this  country  was  then  extended  to  the 
sister  kingdom.  There,  indeed,  his  sway  was  even  less  impeded  than 
at  York* 

It  is  certain,  from  many  parts  of  his  conduct  which  drew  upon  him 
tbe  attention  and  resentment  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from  documents 
-which  have  since  come  to  light,  that  the  great  policy  of  Wentworth 
from  the  time  of  quitting  his  connexion  with  the  patriots  was  to  dis* 
pense  witb  the  laws  wherever  they  were  found  to  be  a  restraint  mi  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  When  writing  to  the  king  about  the  plans 
which  he  had  devised  with  respect  to  Ireland,  he  remarks : — '*  But  in 
all  these  things  the  benefit  of  the  crown  mnst,  and  shall,  be  my  prin* 
cipal,  nay,  my  sole  object."  The  method  and  firmness  with  which  this 
object  was  pursued  in  that  kingdom  were  such,  that  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  he  could  declare  exultingly — '*  The  king  is  as  absolute 
bere  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be.'*  Parliaments,  indeed,  were 
allowed  to  assemble,  but  they  were  always  made  to  be  the  mere  tools  of 
the  power  which  convened  them.  It  was  the  same  with  the  convocations^ 
Still  the  country  was  prosperous,  compared  with  what  it  had  been  under 
the  more  lenient,  but  less  able,  policy  of  his  predecessors.  On  return « 
ing  to  England  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  his  account  of  proceed* 
ings  in  the  sister  island  procured  him  much  applause  from  the  court  t. 

This  visit  led  to  Wentworth's  more  active  interference  with  the  ques<^ 
tion  of  ship-money.  As  president  of  the  council  of  York  he  enforced 
the  payment  of  that  tax  with  his  usual  promptitude,  and  assured  the 
king  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  future  from  the 
northern  counties. .  So  much  was  Charles  elated  with  the  partial  success 
oi  this  scheme,  that  he  began  to  meditate  a  rupture  with  Spain ;  but 
before  committing  himself  on  so  important  a  matter,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  lord  deputy.  The  answer  of  Went* 
worth  was  an  urgent  dissuasive  from  the  enterprise ;  but  one  founded  on 
the  consideration  that  a  war  must  bring  on  expense;  that  expense  must 
make  it  necessary  to  convene  a  parliament ;  and  that  the  necessity  of 
convening  a  parliament  must  be  the  destruction  of  those  plans  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  render  his  majesty  the  most  considerable  monarch  in 
Christendom,  and  **ybr  ever  to  vindicate  royalty  at  home  from  the  con* 
ditions  and  restraints  of  subjects.^*  His  advice,  accordingly,  was  to 
avoid  every  measure  that  might  possibly  lead  to  a  dependence  on  par* 
liaments. 

*  Rufthwortli,  ii.  168, 162 — 165.     Macdiarraiil,  Life  of  Straflord,  ttbi  ivpra, 
t  Strafford  Papen,  L  341,  343, 344  9  ii.  13-22,  et  alibi. 
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Ho  alio  strongly  reeommasded,  that  ehifMiioney  should  be  made  to 
fall  for  a  time  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  people,  until  the  habit 
of  ren^ring  such  payments  riiouM  be  considerably  farmed^  and  a  pre- 
cedent of  some  force  should  be  thus  obtained  in  its  favour.  It  waa  then 
to  become  the  groundwork  of  other  measures,  of  which,  until  the  aeasoa 
for  adopting  them  should  arrive,  it  would  be  better  to  meditate  than 
speak*. 

But  it  is  in  his  correspondence  with  Laud  that  we  find  the  brd  dcpaty 
fspressing  his  sentiments  and  purposes  most  freely  with  regard  to  affidrs 
in  £ngland.  This  ccnrrespondence  extends  to  the  whole  interval  from 
1629  to  1040,  and  contains  reHerences  to  the  severities  in  the  courts  o# 
star-chamber  and  high-commission,  to  the  corrupt  judgments  extorted 
ham  the  judges,  and  to  those  arbidary  proceedings  in  general  by  whidi 
the  government  was  characterized  during  that  period.  But  in  ^kt 
judgment  of  Laud  and  Wentworth,  little  was  done  at  that  time  by  tfce 
king,  the  cleiigy,  or  the  courts  of  law,  towards  elevaUng  royalty  above 
**  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects,"  compared  with  what  sbouU 
have  been  done.  In  these  letters,  the  word  ^  thorough"  recurs  as  the 
term  used  to  denote  that  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  pc^ilar 
right  which  these  correspondents  had  imbibed,  and  the  impress  of 
which  they  would  freely  have  given  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment. Making  allusion  to  the  very  reasonable  discontents  of  the  time, 
Wttitworth  says,  '*  It  is  a  grievous  and  overspreading  leprosy.  Less 
than  thorough  will  not  overoome  it.  There  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it 
that  must  be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  hath  r^ected  all  other  means. 
So  kmg  as  I  do  serve  I  will  thorough^  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  follow  after 
what  shall  please  him  to  sendf*" 

The  manner  in  which  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  class  of  persons 
adverted  to  is  indicated  in  the  language  which  he  employed  with  respect  to 
one  of  their  leaders.  "  Mr.  Hampden,"  he  writes,  «  is  a  great  brother, 
(a  puritan,)  and'  the  very  genius  of  that  people  leads  them  always  to 
oppose,  as  well  civilly  as  ecclesiastically,  all  that  authority  ordaina  for 
them.  But  in  good  faith  were  they  right  served,  they  would  be  whipped 
home  into  their  right  wits,  and  much  behc^den  they  should  be  to  any 
man  that  should  thoroughly  take  pains  with  them  in  that  kind.  In 
truth,  I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well 
whipped  into  their  right  senses,  and  if  that  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it 
smarts  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry  {."  On  another  occasion  he  says,  ^  I 
know  BO  reason  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common  lawyers  in  Eng* 
land  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do,  in  all 
that  concerns  my  master,  at  the  peril  of  my  head.  I  am  confident  that 
the  king  being  pleased  to  set  himself  to  the  business,  is  able,  by  his 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and  honourable  action,  through 

•  Strafford  Papen,  ii.  60—64.  f  Ibid.  ii.  186,  250. 

t  Ibid.  L  34& 
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all  imftginary  opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none.  To  Btert  aside  for 
such  panic  fean  as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  may  set  up,  were  the  meanest 
folly  in  the  whole  world.  The  debts  of  the  crown  being  taken  off,  you 
may  gorem  as  you  pleased  ** 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  of  this  description,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  species  of  warfare  againet 
the  liberties  of  the  English  people  was  carried  by  these  men.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  change  which  they  contemplated  embraced  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  substitution  of  that  "  sovereign 
power,''  which  Wentworth  had  once  declared  to  be  unknown  to  our 
laws,  in  the  place  of  all  law  t. 

While  prosecuting  his  plans  in  Ireland,  Wentworth  was  summoned 
to  aid  the  king  in  providing  against  the  evils  threatened  by  the  Soottisli 
invasion.  When  it  was  determined  that  another  parliament  should  be 
aaaembled,  the  lord  deputy  became  so  far  sensible  of  his  danger  as  to 
request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland ;  but  Charies 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  assistance  at  this  crisis,  and  commanded  his 
attendance,  assuring  him  "  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
touched  t"  Beside  the*enemies  with  which  Wentworth  had  surrounded 
liiniself  by  his  apostacy,  and  by  his  course  of  proceeding  consequent  09 
that  event,  there  were  others  hardly  less  formidable  in  the  very  court 
which  he  had  so  much  laboured  to  propitiate.  The  queen  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  this  party,  which  included  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  lord  Holland,  sir  Harry  Vane,  and  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
Arundel.  He  had  in  oonsequeuce  experienced,  since  his  arrival,' several 
mortifying  instances  of  exclusion  from  the  most  important  deliberations 
of  the  council.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  however,  that  Charles  con* 
ferred  upon  liim  the  title  of  earl  of  Strafford,  a  distinction  which  he 
had  more  than  once  descended  to  solicit  §. 

We  have  seen,  that  on  the  second  day  afler  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
earl  was  impeached.     Some  days  later,  a  charge  con*  gtraflMTt 
aiating  of  nine  articles  was  presented  by  the  commons :  imprndnnant 
but  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  impeachment  ^    ^'*  * 
extended  their  investigations  during  three  monUis,  and  the  articles  ooa* 
tained  in  their  last  charge  were  twenty-eight  in  number.     The  point 
which  it  wu  the  grand  object  of  the  commons  to  establish  against  the 
accused  was,  an  attempt  to  subvert  ike  fundamenUU  laws  qfthe  coanlry. 
Having  made  this  appear,  it  would  remain  for  thera  to  show  that  trai<' 
torous  designs  against  the  sovereign  were  necessarily  included  in  this 
meditated  inroad  on  the  securities  of  the  state. 

•  Strafford  Papers,  i.  173. 

f  '*  Our  laws  are  not  acquainted  with  sovereign  power."    Rushworth,  1. 654. 

I  Whitelocke,  37- 

\  See  some  uotices  of  the  neglects  to  which  Strafford  was  exposed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  king  and  the  court  in  hit  Letters^  i.  128,  138,  142— U4  ;  li.  42,  83,  10% 
111,  127)  ld3|  201,  2O0,  284. 
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The  place  appointed  for  thia  memorable  trial  waa  Weatminater-liall, 
and  many  writers  of  the  time  apeak  with  admiration  of  the  stately  pre- 
parationa  which  were  there  made  in  prospect  of  thia  grand  inquest. 
On  either  side  the  hall  stages  were  rais^,  eleven  in  sacceB8i<m,  each 
tided  by  raila,  and  the  whole  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof.  In  the 
range  were  the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  and  the  lords  of  Ireland,  parties 
to  this  process,  with  the  commons  of  England  who  were  seated  below 
them.  The  peers,  to  whose  solemn  arbitration  the  queationa  at  iaane 
were  to  be  submitted,  occupied  the  centre,  in  their  state  dreaaes ;  and 
with  them  were  the  lord  keeper  and  the  judges  on  the  woolsacks,  in  their 
robea  of  scarlet.  At  the  upper  end,  and  somewhat  above  the  ^pace 
where  the  peers  were  seated,  was  a  chair  placed  upon  an  elevation,  and 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  state.  There  was  also  a  second  chair  for  the 
prince :  but  both  were  vacant,  as  no  judicial  act  could  be  legally  pro- 
ceeded with  so  long  as  the  king  waa  supposed  to  be  present  But  two 
galleries,  partly  concealed  by  trellis-work,  rose  on  each  side  the  throne, 
one  of  which  was  allotted  to  the  foreign  nobility  and  others,  and  the 
Idng,  the  queen,  and  their  court  occupied  the  other.  At  the  foot  of  the 
state  canopy  was  an  elevated  space,  into  which  many  ladies  of  rank  were 
admitted.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  were  temporary  iqpartmenta, 
to  which  the  accused  or  his  accusers  alternately  retired  for  half  an  hour 
to  prepare  their  matters  of  charge  or  defence.  Between  this  lower  psot 
i^the  hall,  and  the  centre  filled  by  the  lords,  was  a  small  desk,  at  which 
the  eari  stood  or  sat,  four  secretaries  being  in  waiting,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  at  his  side.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Lindsey  dischaiged 
the  duties,  the  former  of  high  steward,  the  latter  of  high  constable  of 
England.  Before  this  assembly,  ^  the  most  glorious,"  says  an  eye-wit* 
ness,  *'  the  isle  could  afford,''  Strafford  appeared,  day  aftca*  day,  brought 
in  by  a  guard  from  the  train-banda.  He  wore  a  deep  mourning  auit, 
and  his  George,  an  ornament  which  bespoke  hia  rank.  Hia  dark  coun- 
tenance, now  paled  with  sickness,  and  his  body,  somewhat  bent  from  its 
long-continued  infirmities,  but  through  which  the  dignified  aelf-poa* 
session  of  his  Tnind  was  still  visible,  tended  to  increase  the  sympathy 
which  the  appearance  of  any  man  in  such  circumstances  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  *. 

No  indifferent  persons  were  found  in  that  great  assembly.  There 
was  enough  in  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  all,  and  in  their  loud 
talkings  during  the  cessation  of  the  speeches,  to  bespeak  the  interest 
which  every  one  felt  in  the  shifting  appearancea  of  the  struggle.  Charies 
looked  on  the  fate  of  Strafford  as  involving  that  of  the  plan  of  govern* 

*  Bninie't  Letters,  vhi  itipra,  Baillie  was  present  as  one  of  the  Scotch  com- 
nissionvrs.  He  informs  us  that  the  king  broke  down  the  screen  from  before  him 
with  his  own  hands,  but  the  royal  auditors,  though  sitting  ^  in  the  eyes  of  oil,  were 
no  more  regarded  than  if  they  had  beeu  absenti  for  the  lords  sat  uncovered.'*— 
BIay'sHist.01. 
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inent  to  which  he  clung  with  bo  much  fonducM  and  solicitude.  Even 
those  courtiers  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  accused,  could  not  regard 
him  as  there  to  stand  or  fall  for  himself  alone;  and  the  court  ladies, 
tanged  ahout  with  their  note-books  in  their  hands,  made  no  secret  of 
having  given  their  passions  to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  While  on  the 
other  side  were  the  delegates  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  nearly  the 
whole  commons  of  England,  and  a  large  body  of  reflecting  patriotic  men 
who  saw  in  that  prisoner  the  evil  principle  of  all  government,  and  who 
rqparded  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict  as  an  event  which  would  do 
much  to  determine  whether  freedom  or  despotism  was  to  be  the  por- 
tion of  themselves,  and  the  heritage  of  their  children. 

The  articles  in  which  Strafford  was  charged  inmiediately  with  the 
crime  of  treason  were  only  three  in  number.  These  related  to  hia 
having  compelled  certain  persons  to  comply  with  his  arbitrary  exactions, 
by  quartering  soldiers  upon  them ;  to  his  having  raised  an  army  in  Ire* 
land  which  he  advised  the  king  to  employ  for  the  subjection  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  to  his  having  imposed  a  tax  by  his  own  authority  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  trained-bands.  The  remaining  articles  concerned  things 
said  or  done,  which  were  set  forth  as  treasonable  in  their  general  ten* 
dency.  This  practice  of  blending  offences  different  in  degree  in  the 
8§^me  impeachment  is  almost  as  old  in  our  history  as  the  process  itself, 
and  was  resorted  to  in  this  case  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  acta 
tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  no  matter  with  what  pretence  of 
loyalty  they  may  have  been  performed,  must  amount,  in  legal  effect,  to 
acts  of  treason  against  the  sovereign. 

The  sovereign,  it  was  argued,  is  a  relative  personage,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  to  exist  without  a  subject  community  ;  and  accordingly, 
whatever  tends  to  destroy  the  great  bonds  by  which  a  community  is  held 
together,  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  sovereignty  over  it,  that  being 
merely  the  head  of  the  body  politic,  which  must  of  necessity  die  with  it« 
So  that  to  compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  law,  is,  in  effect,  to 
compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  king.  It  was  on  this  ground 
maintained,  that  the  statute  of  treason  which  had  been  in  force  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  could  never  have  been  designed  to  afford 
security  to  the  person  of  the  king,  to  the  neglect  of  all  security  for  those 
laws  from  which  the  king  derives  his  office,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
abne  he  has  been  invested  with  it. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  justness  of  this  reasoning,  which  was 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Maynard  and  St  John  on  behalf  of  the  commons ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Strafford  in  tlie  matters  referred  to  in 
the  two  or  three  articles  upon  which  the  main  dependence  of  his  pro- 
secutors was  placed,  certainly  came  very  nearly,  if  not  strictly,  within 
the  statute  of  treason,  there  was  still  much  room  left  for  technical  ob- 
jection, and  the  defendant  availed  himself  of  every  advantage  in  that 
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ihape,  with  a  dexterity  and  eloquence  which  eitorted  the  adiiiintio& 
even  of  his  enemies.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Strafford 
from  the  time  of  his  apostacy,  must  have  heen  aatiafied  of  his  hostilifej 
to  our  fundamental  laws ;  and  if  any  douht  could  possibly  remain  on 
this  subject,  it  must  be  altogether  removed  in  our  case  by  his  lettcn 
since  made  public.  But  even  on  this  point  there  was  a  want  at  that 
time  of  particular  fiicts  affording  the  requisite  technical  evidence;  ind 
had  this  point  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  accused  vronld  still  hsYC 
maintained  that  such  acts  could  be  construed  into  treason  only  by  virtae 
of  certain  reasonings  or  inferences  deduced  from  the  statute,  and  not 
from  anything  expressly  and  directly  contained  in  it. 

In  that  age,  indeed,  the  rules  of  evidence  were  far  fVom  being  defined 
as  at  present,  and  those  which  were  in  some  degree  recognised  in  one 
instance,  were  not  sure  to  be  acknowledged  in  another.  Nor  can  tny 
one  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  state-trials,  without  being  awire 
that  a  latitude  had  been  often,  and,  indeed,  very  generally  given  to  the 
law  of  treason,  that  would  have  made  it  embrace  acts  of  a  treasonable 
tendency,  even  of  a  less  direct  and  formidable  character  than  weie 
several  of  those  admitted  to  have  been  proved  against  Strafford.  Hit 
opponents  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  laxity  which  in  these 
respects  had  characterized  our  state  prosecutions  even  down  to  very 
recent  times;  and  they  no  doubt  spoke  upon  the  whole  sincerely,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteen  days  which  had  been  occupied  with  this  triilt 
they  affirmed  that  the  main  charges  were  sufficiently  proved. 

Hesitation,  however,  was  still  expressed  by  the  lords.     In  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  course  of  justice  more  clearly,  they  referred  the  matter  to 
the  judges  for  their  opinion ;  the  answer  return^,  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  was,  that  upon  all  the  articles  which  their  lordships  had  voted  to 
be  proved,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  earl  of  Strafibrd  did  deserve  to 
undergo  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason  by  law.     The  judges, 
indeed,  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  commons  by  their  decision 
inth  regard  to  ship-money ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  fear  of  the  lower 
house  had  disposed  them  in  some  degree  toward  this  conclusion : — that 
displeasure  of  the  crown,  which  had  too  often  proved  sufficient  to  mote 
those  functionaries  from  their  integrity,  being  at  this  juncture  a  oitidi 
less  formidable  matter  than  the  displeasure  of  the  commons.    But  they 
judged  of  treason  by  the  notions  of  their  times :  and  so  much  we»ht  W8« 
attached  by  all  parties  to  their  decision  in  this  case,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the  death  0/ 
Strafford. 

While  the  accusation  was  pending  in  the  lords,  Charles  presented 
himself  to  the  house,  and  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  commonSi 
declared  that  to  condemn  the  earl  of  high  treason  was  an  act  with  which 
his  conscience  would  never  allow  him  to  concur;  but  that  with  alron** 
any  course  of  proceeding  short  of  that  extremity  he  was  willing  to  com- 
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ply.  The  commona  complained  loudly  of  thi§  interference  with  a  men- 
•ttre  Btill  before  parHaroent,  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  the  greatest 
Alarm  was  manifested,  both  by  the  popular  leaders  and  the  people 
generally,  lest  some  mitigated  sentence  should  be  passed,  which  might 
poesibly  be  followed,  on  the  first  cessation  of  parliament,  by  a  return  of 
the  great  delinquent  to  power*. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  sucfh  fears  that  the  commons  had  just 
now  altered  their  course  of  proceeding  from  a  regular  impeachment, 
trhich  required  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused 
by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  called  upon  them 
to  determine  that  question  without  regard  to  the  artificial  difficulties 
which  the  legal  mode  of  proceeding  might  present,  by  adopting  a 
fepedes  of  enactment  for  the  purpose,  in  virtue  of  their  high  authority  as 
at  once  the  supreme  legislature  and  judicature  of  the  land.  The  pa- 
triots  were  particularly  carefiil  to  affirm  that  this  change  had  not  been 
tesorted  to  because  the  crime  of  treason  had  not  been  proved,  but 
because  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  more  simple  and  simimary  than  the 
former,  and  supported  by  the  clearest  precedents. 

Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  the  commons  looked  upon  the  delays 
which  attended  this  measure  as  pregnant  with  danger.  Charles  had 
privately  assured  the  prisoner,  more  than  once,  that  his  life  should  be 
spared ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  promise,  had  approved  of  plans  de- 
vised to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  He  had  also  assented  to  the 
project  of  parties  who  proposed  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  the  Scots  among 
the  English  soldiers  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  marching  the  latter  to  London, 
to  intimidate  the  parliament,  and  restore  the  royalists  to  their  ascen* 
dericy.  Both  these  schemes  had  been  attempted ;  and  both  had  become 
known  to  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  had  been  frustrated  by  their 
Yigilance  and  promptitude,  before  the  houses  were  called  to  listen  to  the 
speech  of  the  monarch  which  told  them  that  he  could  never  be  con- 
senting to  the  death  of  the  accused  minister  f. 

This  assurance  was  addressed  to  the  two  houses  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  May ;  and  so  great  was  the  popular  excitement  during  the  ensuing 
Week,  that  the  removal  of  Strafford  seemed  to  be  as  much  the  demand 
of  the  capital  and  the  nation,  as  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  on  the 
following  Saturday  it  was  voted  by  the  lords,  upon  a  division  of  twenty* 
seven  against  nineteen,  that  the  prisoner  deserved  to  undergo  the  pains 
And  forfeitures  of  treason.  About  eighty  peers  had  attended  the  pre- 
vious trial  t« 

^  This  wit  the  reason  stated  by  EtMX  to  Clarendon  as  that  which  detennined 
the  semnone  to  be  eatitfted  with  no^ng  short  of  capital  panishment.    Hist.  i.  84f . 

t  Roshworth,  iv.  238, 252—257.  May,  65, 66.  Dalrymple't  Memoriale,  H.  1 14, 
119.  Whltolocke,  43,  44.  Nehon,  ii.  272.  The  Tower  happened  to  be  in  the 
lunda  of  Balfoar,  a  oorensnter,  whom  no  bribe  ooald  affect. 

I  On  th«  Monday  laoniing,  **  a  rabbie  of  about  dx  thomaad  oat  ef  the  dty 
thronging  down  to  Weetminster  with  twords,  cndgeb,  and  ttaves,  crying  out 


for  justice  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.    Tliis  multitude  was  Tery  rade  to  seme  M 
the  lords,  and  they  posted  up  at  Westminster  the  names  of  aU  those  members  of  the 
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The  assent  of  the  monarch  was  immediately  solicited  in  the  umme  of 
both  houses ;  and  Charles  promised  that  his  answer  should  be  giYcn  on 
Monday.  During  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  which  intervened  his  distress 
was  extreme.  He  consulted  the  judges  on  the  law  of  the  case^  and  the 
prelates  on  the  matter  as  it  affected  his  conscience ;  of  the  latter,  one 
only,  bishop  Juxon,  advised  that  he  should  obey  his  conscience,  and  be 
no  party  to  a  punishment  which  he  did  not  believe  to  have  been  deserved. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  king  listened  to  those  who  spoke  of  the 
evils  which  his  refusal  might  bring  upon  his  family  and  his  people,  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  his  minister  by  placing  the  royal  signature  to  the 
instrument  for  his  execution. 

But  that  act  brought  the  king  no  tranquillity.  On  the  following 
Tuesday  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  lords  by  the  hands  of  the  young  prince 
of  Wales,  still  uiging,  that  the  two  houses  would  be  satis6ed  with  the 
penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  place  of  death.  But  the  next 
morning  had  been  already  fixed  for  the  earPs  execution ;  and  even  a 
reprieve  until  Saturday  was  not  to  be  granted.     On  that  morning,  more 

Mav  12         ^^^"  ^  hundred  thousand  persons  assembled  in  the  neigh* 

bourhood  of  Tower  Hill :  they  witnessed  the  proceedings 

with  respectful  silence^  and  Strafford  conducted  himself  with  his  wonted 

dignity  to  the  last;  but  in  the  evening  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  the 

whole  city  was  a  scene  of  rejoicing  *. 

In  the  course  of  his  trial  Strafford  employed  much  forcible  reasoning 
in  support  of  his  claim  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  course  of 
justice  as  prescribed  by  the  law ;  and  he  also  made  his  appeal  on  that 
ground  to  some  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  with  great  eloquence 
and  apparent  feeling.  We  have .  not  dwelt  upon  these  incidents ;  and 
we  have  not  done  so,  because,  although  we  would  not  in  anywise  affirm 
that  the  grossest  violation  of  the  law  should  be  allowed  to  deprive 
an  offender  of  the  utmost  protection  to  be  derived  from  them,  yet  the 
defence  made  by  Strafford  shows  him  to  have  been  capable  of  taking  ao 
just  and  so  enlarged  a  view  of  the  principles  of  law  and  liberty,  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  singular 
aggravation  of  his  general  delinquency.  No  man  in  that  meeting  of 
the  great  minds  of  a  great  nation,  could  expose  more  clearly  the  evil  of 
allowing  the  fortuned  of  subjects  to  depend  on  any  power  apart  from 

hmise  of  oominons  who  had  voted  for  the  earl,  and  called  them  <  Strafibrdianf.*'*  Thi« 
was  brought  hefore  the  house  by  lome  who«e  names  were  in  that  list,  as  a  high  hreaoh 
of  privilege ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  it,  as  being  the  act  of  a  multitude.  White- 
locke,  43. 

*  Strafford,  on  learnini;  that  the  majority  of  the  lords  had  passed  the  bill  of 
attainder,  wrote  to  the  king,  releasing  him  from  his  promise,  and  urging  that  his 
Ufe  might  not  be  suffered  tu  occasion  the  want  of  affection  between  the  king  and 
his  people  ;  but  when  the  nenrs  that  Charles  had  really  consented  to  his  death  was 
communicated  to  him,  the  earl  raised  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  laying  hie  hand 
on  his  heart,  ezdaimedy  '*  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation."  Whitelooke,  44.  Warwick's  Memoirs,  176^180. 
•Bashwortb»iT,267— 269;  viU.  761. 
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the  tupreme  authority  of  the  law ;  but  while  he  thus  spoke,  he  knew 
fiill  well  that  no  other  man  had  done  ao  much,  and,  for  a  time,  with 
the  greatest  confidence  of  success,  towards  depriving  a  whole  people  of 
that  regular  and  defined  justice  which  they  had  received  by  enactment 
from  the  generations  of  their  fathers,  and  toward  substituting  the  caprice 
of  a  single  will  in  its  place. 

Straffi)rd  was  charged  with  having  spoken  certain  words  which  were 
interpreted  as  treasonable.  *^  Shall  words,''  he  replied,  ^'  spoken  by 
way  of  argument,  in  common  discourse  between  man  and  man,  when 
nothing  has  been  done  upon  them — shall  such  bare  words  be  brought 
against  a  man,  and  charged  on  him  as  high  treason  ?  God  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  live  to  see  such  an  example  in  this  kingdom.  If  words 
spoken  to  friends  in  familiar  discourse,  spoken  in  one*s  chamber,  spoken 
at  one*s  table,  spoken  in  one's  sick  bed,  spoken,  perhaps,  to  gain  clearer 
light  and  judgment  by  reasoning — if  these  can  be  brought  against  a  man 
as  treason,  all  intercourse,  all  confidence,  all  the  comfort  of  human 
society  are  destroyed.  Henceforth,  let  no  man  venture  to  impart  his 
s<^tary  thoughts  to  bis  friend  or  neighbour !"  This  is  not  more  elo- 
quent than  just.  But  who  does  not  know  that  this  exact  species  of 
political  injustice,  at  which  the  prisoner  seemed  to  stand  aghast,  had 
been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit  in  his  own  conduct  toward  the  earl  of 
Mountnorris?  It  was  this  which  provoked  St.  John  to  say,  that  **  He 
who  would  not  allow  others  to  have  law,  ought  not  to  have  any  him- 
self;"— a  sentiment  exceedingly  to  be  reprobated,  though  less  liable  to 
censure,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence  executed  upon  Strafiford, 
our  views  relating  to  it  will  depend  on  the  conclusions  obterrstimis 
we  may  adopt  on  two  questions: — first,  whether  upon  on  hit  esse, 
very  rare  emergencies  a  state  may  not  justly  pass  a  retro- 
spective act  to  visit  an  offender  with  the  punishment  which  it  deems 
him  to  have  merited ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  case  of  Strafford 
was  oce  calling  for  this  extraordinary  expedient?  Those  who  take 
the  negative  of  the  first  of  these  questions  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
no  action  should  be  treated  as  punishable  which  some  law  has  not 
previously  defined  to  be  an  offence;  and  that  this,  which  should  be 
the  case  in  all  instances,  should  be  so  especially  in  cases  of  treason, 
the  penalty  there  being  so  severe.  All  punishment,  it  iM  added,  im 
inflicted  as  a  warning ;  but  warning  there  cannot  be  where  it  is  inflicted 
by  an  act  which  itself  determines  the  guilt  of  the  o£fender.  But  to  the 
first  of  these  objections  it  is  replied,  that  applicable  as  such  reasoning 
is  to  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  it  is  not  to  be  applied 
with  the  same  strictness  to  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  whole  legislature, 
the  decisions  of  that  power  being  in  all  such  cases  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  such  as  can  never  became  a  precedent  elsewhere. 
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With  regard  to  the  objection  from  the  alleged  want  ef  wamng, 
whichy  in  fact,  is  included  in  the  preceding,  if  it  be  admitted  thai  tbo 
Snt  au£Eerer  by  a  process  of  this  nature  may  not  haf  e  had  all  that 
warning  which  usually  precedes  the  offence,  this  cannot  be  said  when  m 
precedent  of  this  highly  admonitory  character  has  once  been  establiahed. 
The  first  favourite  or  minister  called  to  his  account  by  this  great  act  of 
the  legislature,  is  set  up  as  a  beacon  before  all  of  his  class  who  after- 
wards may  be  disposed  to  tread  in  his  steps.  It  is  rery  important  that 
men  who  haye  so  much  power  of  good  and  evil  at  their  bidding,  should 
be  made  aware,  that  to  wrong  their  country,  though  with  a  scrupuloua 
obaenrance  of  the  forms  of  law,  is  conduct  which  that  country  maj  \m 
fiound  to  have  the  means  of  punishing  without  regard  to  those  fonna,  by 
thus  assuming  to  itself  its  primitive  functions,  its  original  power  and 
independence* 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  warning  is  the  only  end  of  pupiahment. 
The  preservation  of  society  from  evils  deemed  inevitable  without  it  ia 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  form  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  pains  and, 
penalties,  resorted  to  in  particular  cases,  even  in  seasons  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  is  the  same  in  its  principle  with  an  act  of  attainder;  and 
oljectionable  as  measures  of  this  sort  have  almost  always  been,  eape- 
oially  in  later  times,  since  the  powers  of  parliament,  and  the  whole 
province  of  the  law  and  of  its  administration,  have  become  ao  much 
more  definite  and  effectual,  yet  few  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  in  our 
earlier  history  much  less  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  coo* 
duct  of  parliament  when  exercising  its  high  arbitrative  jurisdictieii  in 
such  cases,  irrespective  of  the  strict  forms  of  law,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  its  stretehing  the  acknowledged  statutes  of  the  realm  beyond 
their  due  compass  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  include  such  casea ; 
— an  evil  course,  be  it  remembered,  which  every  victim  of  a  state  pro* 
secution  in  our  previous  history  had  reason  to  expect. 

In  the  case  of  Strafford  this  course  was  chosen  for  the  manifeat  pur- 
pose of  visiting  him  with  capital  punishment.  Was  this  extreme  eourse 
really  necessary  ?  It  is  thought  by  many  that  his  degradation  from  hie 
ill*acquired  rank,  and  his  perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  protect  the  affairs  of  the  country  from  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  influenced  by  him  in  future,  and  that  this  extent  of 
punishment,  to  which  the  king  would  have  assented,  and  which  the  lords 
would  have  awarded  almost  unanimously,  would  have  fumiahed  an 
example  of  retribution  sufficiently  instructive  and  memorable.  And  it 
is  perhapa  to  be  regretted  that  the  commons  diould  have  shewn  them- 
selves so  much  indisposed  to  this  more  moderate  policy.  Looking  back 
to  that  period,  aware  as  we  now  are,  not  only  of  the  great  unpopularity 
of  the  prisoner  everywhere,  but  of  the  very  uncertain  footing  on  which 
he  stood  at  court,  and  of  the  little  hold  which  he  really  possessed  on  the 
esteem  or  affection  of  the  monarch,  we  may  fisel  satiafied  that  ^Hk  course 
might  have  been  pursued  with  safety. 


Btit  the  men  who  lit  ad  amid  the  ramours,  the  agitatioiit,  and  the  veal 
dangtm  of  that  aeaaon^  must  not  be  regarded  aa  capable  of  loddng  oa 
tiMMe  thing!  with  the  calmneta  of  distant  spectators.  They  could  not 
plaee  eoafidence  in  any  promise  horn  the  king ;  they  knew  that  m  lam 
toiy*  favottritea  and  ministefSy  thrust  ^m  the  royal  presence  to<day,  had 
aometjawis  returned  on  the  morrow,  to  scorn  and  tread  down  the  enemiea 
ef  tibeir  ascendency ;  and  when  they  remembered  also  the  bng  time 
through  which  they  had  seen  bad  ministers  retain  their  power,  at  one 
period  in  the  &ce  of  all  the  remonstrances  which  parliaments  could  pre* 
sent,  and  again  in  heedlessness  of  the  complaints  which  arose  from  aa 
injured  people  who  were  denied  their  parliaments,  they  i4>pear  to  have 
concluded,  and  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  could  move,  that  their 
liberties  would  never  be  secure  until  some  terrible  example  should  be 
given  of  the  fate  which  the  instruments  of  arbitrary  power  might  in 
future  expect;  and  among  all  living  men,  no  one  was  deemed  so  justly 
deserving  of  this  bad  eminence  as  the  earl  of  Strafford. 

Nor  were  his  prosecutors  ignorant,  that  with  his  party  this  sererity 
would  raise  him  to  a  species  of  martyrdom — that  many  who  were  by  no 
means  his  admirers  were  not  disposed  to  proceed  so  far — and  that  a 
sympathy  with  his  fate,  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  might  thus  be 
excited  among  the  men  of  that  time,  and  of  later  times.  But  these 
coDsideratioBS  were  all  outweighed  by  the  recollections  which  placed  the 
delinquent  before  them  as  the  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  as 
Tested  with  the  pomp  of  rank  and  office  in  return  for  that  betrayal,  and 
as  employing  the  powers  of  his  high  station  to  subdue  a  free  people  by  the 
force  of  terror,  and  to  gratify  his  imperious  and  selfish  passions  by  sub- 
jecting the  living  and  the  unborn  to  the  humiliations  and  the  wrongs  of 
servitude.  It  was  when  the  conduct  of  Strafford  was  thus  viewed,  that 
the  heart  of  these  men,  still  hardly  conscious  of  their  escape  from  the 
fangs  which  had  been  upon  them,  seemed  to  lose  all  pity,  and  to  call, 
aa  with  the  indignation  of  natural  instinct,  for  an  infliction  of  the  heaviest 
penalties  ever  resorted  to  in  defence  of  social  order,  aa  alone  proportioned 
to  the  guilt  of  such  high  acta  of  treason  against  it.  Men  who  are  bold 
enough  to  place  themselves  in  the  path  of  these  revulsions  from  injured 
humanity,  have  their  standing  in  slippery  places ;  and  their  fall,  evei^ 
when  their  blood  flows  upon  the  scaffold,  is  an  act  of  retribution  which 
the  voice  of  reUgion  and  of  all  nations  has  approved  as  just  and  holy.    . 

We  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  everything  said  or  done  by  the 
prosecutors  of  Strafford,  though  most  of  the  censures  passed  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  process  was  conducted  are  founded  very  much  ia 
ignorance  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  those  times  *.    But  still  less 

*  Thas  H  In  alle^^i  that  in  catei  of  treason  the  law  required  the  evidenoe  of 
two  witnestes,  and  that  rule  was  departed  from  in  the  ease  of  StraflRord  }  but  it  i$ 
certain  the  Judges  had  often  deotared  the  contrary  to  be  law ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  benefit  of  that  rtile  had  been  allowed  to  such  oSSfenderv^ 
It  is  also  matter  uf  complaint  that  Strafford's  counsel  should  have  been  allowed  4e 
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would  we  mean  to  join  with  those  who,  heside  complaining  of  the  haste 
and  aererity  too  much  ohaervabk  in  the  temper  of  the  oommona,  de- 
tioance  their  ohject  as  heing  revenge  rather  than  justice,  descrihing  ihem 
as  more  concerned  for  the  strength  of  their  party  than  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  It  would  perhaps  have  heen  wiser  to  have  heen  content 
with  a  mitigated  penalty ;  hut  their  proceeding  further,  all  things  con- 
aidered,  was  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust.  The  children  of  the  so^RBrer 
were  losers  hoth  of  the  rank  and  property  of  their  parent  hy  the  act  of 
attainder, — hut  these  were  reserved  to  them  hy  a  hill  passed  immediately 
ibr  the  purpose,  an  instance  of  lenity  shown  in  such  a  case  for  tiie  first 
in  our  history  *. 


Chapter  VII. 

Chsraeter  of  proceedings  in  the  Long  Parliament  from  thif  period-»King'e  Tisit  Co 
8ootiaiid*Ma«aore  in  Ireland — The  Inoident^ — Affaire  of  EngUnd  daring  tlie 
Kiog^  abeence— S^ism  among  the  Parliamentary  Leaden— The  King  outer* 
tained  by  the  Citizeni — Alarm  of  the  Patriot*— Remouttrance  of  the  ComauMia 
—Distrust  of  the  King — Impeachment  of  the  Bishops — Impeachment  of  the  Five 
Members — The  King  enters  the  House  to  apprehend  them — ^Triumph  of  the 
Parliament — Claim  respecting  the  Militia — Attempt  of  Charles  on  Hnll — The 
Nineteen  Propositiont— Petitions  to  the  Parliament — Conduct  of  the  Queeo— 
Insincere  dedaratioas  of  the  King^Siege  of  Portsmouth— The  Royal  Standard 
raised  at  Nottingham— Justice  of  the  Civil  War  considered. 

Wb  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament 
Character  of  ^^^^  *^  proceedings  hegin  to  be  of  a  mixed  character ; 
proceedings  in  not  often,  indeed,  so  censurable  as  its  enemies  represent, 
the  Long  Par-  ^^^  ^^  fipcquently  of  a  complexion  not  to  be  justified 
thii  period.  without  conceding  much  in  favour  of  its  leaders  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  fate  of  Strafford  not  only  tried  the  strength  of  the  two  great  parties, 
but  certainly  drew  the  patriots  close  upon  the  line  which  separates  be* 
tween  the  lawful  and  the  forbidden  g^und.  In  the  judgment  of  their 
opponents,  the  object  of  the  popular  leaders  on  that  occasion  was  not 
accomplished  without  passing  the  sacred  boundary ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  two  evils,  which  became  the  parents  of  many  more,  were  consequent 
upon  their  success :— the  king  became  more  difficult  to  reconcile,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  which  was  thus  laid  upon  him  to  become  accea- 
aory  to  the  death  of  a  servant  of  the  crown  whom  he  did  not  believe  to 
be  worthy  of  death ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  patriotic  party, 

speak  to  points  of  law  only :  hut  the  fact  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked,  that  it 
was  not  until  after  the  trial  of  Middlesex  in  1624»  that  tlie  aid  of  oounsd  at  all  was 
permitted  to  persons  on  their  trial  upon  such  chai«es« 

*  Rushworth,  iv.  284.  The  eighth  volume  of  Rushworth*s  collections  is  wholly 
occnpied  with  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and  should  be  compared  with  the  aoooant  given 
in  the  third  volonie  of  th^  State  Trials. 
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wiueh  had  been  upon  the  whole  agreed  in  their  estimate  of  the  past,  aad 
with  regard  to  the  meaaures  necesaarj  for  the  future,  began  to  show 
•igna  of  diecord. 

These  indications  of  disunion  were  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  oouit 
and  of  the  monarch ;  and  by  exciting  hopes  in  that  quarter,  in  a  greait 
degree  ill-founded,  led  to  acts,  both  of  intrigue  and  violence,  which 
•erred  to  remove  the  prospect  of  a  tranquil  settlement  of  affairs  to  a 
greater  distance  than  ever.  It  is  admitted  that  there  were  instances  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Long  Parliament  from  this  period,  which  disobverad 
that  its  most  patriotic  members  were  capable  of  exercising  the  power 
that  had  fallen  to  them  with  somewhat  of  the  irr^pdarity  which  had 
been  chargeable  on  the  crown  as  its  great  delinquency ;  but  along  with 
this  concession  we  must  not  overlook  the  unusual  posture  of  affairs  which 
was  viewed  as  making  those  acts  just  or  indispensable ;  nor  can  we  foi^et, 
that  to  the  actors  themselves  England  is  indebted  for  that  acquaintance 
vrith  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  that  high  estimate  of  their  worth, 
by  which  it  has  been  distinguished,  and  without  which  the  most  ad- 
mirable constitution  that  philanthropic  wisdom  could  devise  must  prove 
altogether  valueless. 

The  death  of  Strafibrd  was  followed  by  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  the  monarch  gave  his  sanction  to  various  measures  xhe  king't 
which  seemed  to  promise  the  return  of  tranqmllily  to  that  ^ut  to  booi- 
eountry.     But  it  was  during  the  period  of  this  visit  that 
much  alarm  was  diffused  through  both  kingdoms  by  the  massacre  of 
the  protestants  in  Ireland,  and  by  a  court  intrigue  in  Scotland,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *^  Incident.*' 

In  the  commotions  which  had  spread  through  Scotland  and  great  part 
of  England,  there  had  been  little  devastation,  and  a  careful 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  bloodshed.  But  the  insur-  Matiscra  in 
rection  in  Ireland  was  altogether  of  another  character.  It  "*"*•  ^^ 
had  been  provoked  principally  by  the  tyranny  of  Strafibrd,  raging  most 
in  those  quarters  where  his  rapacity  had  been  chiefly  exercised ;  but 
must  also  be  traced  to  those  laws  against  the  catholic  worship,  any  re- 
laxation of  which  was  more  strongly  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
pcotestant  settlers  than  by  the  viceroy.  The  property  of  the  English 
was  everywhere  destroyed  or  borne  away.  In  Ulster  the  massacre 
was  perpetrated  without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  and  often  by  a  death 
of  the  most  studied  torture.  Husbands  and  wivea,  parenta  and  children, 
the  infant  and  the  man  of  gray  hairs,  were  laid  prostrate  together.  Thoae 
who  surrendered  perished,  uid  those  who  resisted  were  often  beguiled 
into  submission  by  the  most  perfidious  promises ;  while  some  were  in- 
duced to  destroy  their  nearest  connexions  as  the  price  of  their  own 
escape,  and  then  were  themselves  immediately  numbered  with  the  vic« 
tims.  Some  were  buried  alive,  hundreds  were  drowned,  and  many 
were  consumed  with  the  flames  of  their  habitations.    The  womra  were 
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Moce  teoeioui  tban  the  men^^Mich  was  the  eflbct  of  the  euperetitioiie 
madnea  thct  raged ;  and  bo  contagiouB  ynm  it,  that  even  children  were 
found  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  children.  The  only  proteatanta  who 
proved  capable  of  aeting  with  enfficient  promptitiide  and  concert  to 
pmteet  themaelvea  against  the  sav^e  hordes  who  travened  the  coon* 
try,  were  the  Soots,  who  fled  to  the  plaees  of  strength  in  Ulster.  The 
mimber  of  the  murdered  was  said  by  some  catholic  writers  to  have  been 
two  hundred  thousand,  and  the  accounts  vary  from  that  amomt  to 
lass  than  four  thousand.  Clarendon,  whose  means  of  information  were 
of  the  best  kind,  and  whoae  inclinations  in  this  case  would  not  lead 
kirn  to  exaggerate,  fixes  the  number  at  forty  thousand. 

It  waa  well  known  that  Charles  had  hoped  to  control  hie  opponents 
in  tiie  English  parliament  by  means  of  the  army  which  Strafford  left  ia 
Ireland,  and  that  with  a  view  to  this  object,  an  active  correapcmdenoe 
bad  been  maintained  with  those  who  were  either  parties  to  these  ont- 
rageSf  or  should  have  prevented  them.  The  insurgents  everywhere 
gave  out  that  they  acted  by  the  royal  authority,  the  destruction  of  the 
puritans  being  as  neoessary  to  their  own  religious  liberty,  aa  to  the  free* 
dom  and  power  of  the  crown.  The  court  at  the  same  time  manifoated 
every  disposition  to  throw  discredit  on  the  reports  of  these  excesses : 
the  jealousies  of  the  king  retarded  the  measures  necessary  for  sending 
the  required  assistance ;  and  the  monarch  who  had  not  been  slow  to 
denounce  the  Scots  as  traitors  when  they  appeared  in  arms,  discovered 
nueh  refaietanoe  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  authors  of  such  atrocitiea  ia 
Ireland  ^ 

With  this  event,  which  served  from  these  circumstances  to  increaae 

the  popular  distrust  of  the  long,  the  ^  Incident'*  was  con- 
dent."  nected,  which  embraced  some    mysterious  occurrences 

tending  to  excite  still  further  suspicion.  In  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  Hamilton  had  divided  the  popu- 
krity  of  its  measures  with  Argyle,  but  had  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  his 
aovereign  aa  he  had  risen  in  that  of  the  people.  These  noblemen  were 
informed  that  a  pbt  had  been  laid  for  their  destruction : — it  was,  that  on 
going  to  court  that  evening,  they  were  to  be  arrested  as  traitors,  and 
aent  prisoners  to  a  vessel  in  the  roads ;  or  be  assassinated,  if  resistance 
Wise  made.  They  remained  at  home  after  nightfall  instead  of  gnng 
to  the  conference  at  court,  and  adopted  meana  to  protect  themsdves 
i^nst  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  The  night  passed 
in  quietness ;  but  their  alarm  the  next  day  was  much  increased  on 
learning  that  the  king  had  gone  to  the  parliament  with  iht  unusoai 
retinue  of  five  hundred  armed  men.  That  no  tumult  might  ensue  from 
any  fray  between  the  king's  attendants  and  their  own  followers,  who 

*  Rutliwortb)  iv.  398 — ^6^^  pmsim.  Temple*^  ^i^tory.  May,  81 — 87.  Cart«'i 
Life  of  Ormond,  i.  244  rt  teq,;  Hi.  49  ei  $eq,  ClarenduO)  HItt  ii.  19^23. 
^Ufeckiiwon*0  Me«.  i.^  M6t  farpra. 


mere  highly  irritated,  both  retired  to  Kinnealy  a  teat  of  Hamiltcni^a 
brother.  The  king  complained  of  rumoura  ii\)UTioug  to  his  characteri 
which  this  retirement  of  the  noblemen  must  serve  to  strengthen,  and  an 
iOTestigation  was  appointed. 

It  appeared  that  the  plot  was  not  altogether  imaginary.  The  earl 
of  Montrose,  whose  jealousy  of  Lesley,  Argyle,  and  Hamilton,  led  to  his 
defection  from  the  band  of  the  covenanters,  had  been  cast  into  prison  oq 
account  of  his  detected  intrigues  against  his  former  friends.  When 
Charles  came  to  Scotland,  Montrose  contrived  to  communicate  to  him 
his  accusations  against  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  declaring  that  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  particulars  respecting  both  from  the  beginning  o( 
the  rebellion,  which  very  nearly  affected  '^  the  footing  of  his  crown," 
which  piurticulars  he  was  prepared  to  prove  before  parliament ;  but  sug^ 
geated  that  the  removal  of  both  by  assassination,  a  work  which  he  wat 
himself  willing  to  accomplish,  would  be  the  most  expedient  mode  of 
procedure.  How  far  Charles  proceeded  in  this  affair  is  uncertain ;  that 
he  intended  the  arrest  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  is  unquestionable  |  an4 
it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  information  to  bo 
obtained  from  Montrose,  to  be  able  to  convict,  not  only  certain  nobles 
in  Scotland,  but  some  of  their  powerful  confederates  in  England,  of  trea* 
sonabla  correspondence  *. 

And  while  these  occurrences  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  afforded  new 
grounds  for  suspicion  to  the  popular  party  in  the  Affairs  In 
English  parliament,  the  course  of  affairs  in  this  country  Saglsnd  dur* 
was  not  such  in  all  respects  as  to  strengthen  their  con-  ^ngthe abwncs 
fidence  with  regard  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  nor  even 
as  to  their  personal  safety.  While  the  issue  of  the  poceediogs  against 
Strafford  was  undetermined,  it  had  been  recommended,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  that  minister,  that  Charles  should  consent 
to  receive  some  of  the  popular  leaders  to  his  councils  ^  and  the  monarch, 
after  rejecting  the  proposal  in  the  first  instance  with  disdain,  conde* 
•cended  at  length  to  listen  to  it,  and  negotiations  were  accordingly  com* 
menced.  But  the  sudden  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  at  that  juncture ; 
and  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Strafford  to  the  return  of  tha 
king  from  Scotland,  the  course  of  things  tended  rather  to  embarraaa 
than  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  tha 
patriots  t* 

The  great  power  of  the  commons,  which  the  late  changes  had  ren- 
dered so  evident,  began  to  produce  both  envy  and  alarm  among  a  oon* 

*  Bumet*8  Memoirs,  186.  BaiUie*s  Letters,  i.  330 ;  ii.  299.  Hardwicke  Papers, 
ii.  299—303.     Clarendon,  Hist.  ii.  16—19.  App.  A. 

f  Clarendon,  Hist,  i  445,  446.  In  virtue  of  the  above  arrangement,  6i.  John^ 
the  mo«t  relentless  enemy  of  Strafford,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  attorney.- 
gener^il,  and  acted  in  that  capacity.  The  earl  of  £sMX  alvo  bfcama  lord  diam* 
berlain. 
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siiderable  p&rty  in  the  upper  house ;  and  it  became  the  resolve  of  thit 

Schism  amooff  P"^>  ^^^  ^^  *  formidable  body  among  the  oommont 
AeparUs*  themselTes,  to  oppose  any  further  concessions  from  the 
nMQtary  throne.     Charles  not  only  watched  this  new  feeling  with 

much  interest,  but  made  his  private  overtures  to  some  con- 
siderable persons  who  shared  in  it,  particularly  Colepeper,  Falkland, 
Hyde,  Essex,  and  Digby,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  them  more  com- 
pletely from  their  former  associates.  While  this  schism  was  spreading 
among  the  parliamentary  leaders,  there  were  circumstances  which  con- 
curred to  diminish  the  authority  of  that  assembly  with  the  wiser  portion 
of  the  people.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  populace  began  to  assume 
a  licence  which  shocked  the  more  sober  spirits  of  both  houses ;  nor  was 
it  deemed  prudent  to  attempt  placing  it  under  any  severe  restraint. 
The  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament  relates,  that  the  people  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  reformation  without  authority, 
order,  or  decency :  rudely  disturbing  the  church  service  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  common  prayer,  and  destroying  books,  surplices,  and  such 
things.  Added  to  which  were  the  daily  reports  of  religious  meetings, 
where  the  preachers  were  tradesmen  and  illiterate  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank ;  and  as  the  leading  clergy  had  been  much  busied  of  late  in  layii^ 
taxes  on  the  commodities  of  these  tradesmen,  this  invasion  of  their  own 
sacred,  but  much-neglected  province,  by  dealers  in  leather  and  soap, 
was  adverted  to  by  many  as  an  amusing  process  of  retaliation.  The 
same  writer  remarks,  that  the  patriots,  by  charging  the  king  with  an 
inclination  towards  popery  which  could  not  be  proved,  had  taught  many 
to  distrust  them  when  intimating  their  belief  of  his  unfriendliness  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  so  that  the  cry  against  popery,  while  it 
gained  adherents  among  the  populace,  created  opponents  among  the 
more  reflecting  *. 

On  the  king's  arrival  in  London,  another  circumstance  occurred 
The  kinir  en-  ^^^^^  tended  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
tertained  by  excite  the  fears  of  the  patriots.  As  Charles  approached 
N*  ^sl*"*'      ^^®  metropolis,  he  was  met  by  the  mayor,  the  sherifis, 

and  many  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  in  procession ; 
and  after  dining  publicly  at  the  Guildhall,  he  retired  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  This  event  was  hailed  by  the  court  party  with 
manifest  delight,  and  it  was  given  out  very  assiduously,  that  the  city 
had  become  weary  of  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and 
would  be  found  ready  to  join  the  king  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  This 
report,  indeed,  was  not  well  founded,  but,  accompanied  by  some  appear- 
ance of  truth,  it  was  not  circulated  in  vain  t* 


*Clareudon*s  Life,  i.  82  e/ <^.    May,  Hiit.  75— 78.    %Vhitelocke,  46.    BailUe, 
i.  246, 247. 

f  May,  Hist.  88.    Cktfendon*B  Hiit,  il.  62,  63.    Rashworth,  iv.  429—431. 
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Whateyer  bespoke  the  returning  power  of  the  king  gave  new  strength 
to  the  apprehensions  of  the  men  who  had  incurred  his  dis*  . .  .  , 
pleasure.  Charles  had  now  yielded  for  some  time  to  the  popular  pany. 
atream,  but  it  had  not  been  without  visible  reluctance ; 
and  few  men  could  doubt,  that  were  he  possessed  of  the  power,  he  would 
pot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  casuistry,  with  which  to  undo  at  pleasure  what- 
ever he  had  done  under  constraint  *.  Through  this  reign  and  the  last^ 
the  men  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of  the  government 
by  their  conduct  in  parliament,  had  been  called  almost  uniformly  to 
suffer  from  the  resentment  of  the  court  as  soon  as  the  houses  were  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  present  leaders  of  the  commons  were  sincerely  appre- 
hensive that  the  hand  of  no  common  oppression  might  descend  upon 
them  if  suddenly  reduced  to  their  private  capacity.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  Charles  before  going  to  Scotland  was  to  sanction  a  second  project 
fOT  bringing  the  army  to  London  to  overawe  the  parliament  f* 

This  fear  of  the  consequences  which  might  be  found  attendant  on  a 
iudden  dissolution,  had  led  the  parliament  to  introduce  a  bill  which,  in 
three  days,  placed  it  in  a  state  equally  independent  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  people,  by  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its 
own  consent.  This  bill  was  passed  amidst  the  excitements  which 
attended  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Strafford.  That  there  was 
neither  law  nor  precedent  to  be  urged  in  its  favour  is  unquestionable ; 
and  how  far  the  circumstances  which  were  pleaded  as  requiring  it  were 
Buch  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  it,  is  a  point  which  will  be  variously 
judged.  But  it  was  certainly  an  act  which  placed  the  parliament  before 
the  king  as  governed  by  men  who  were  sensible  of  having  gone  too  far 
to  recede,  except  upon  terms  which  they  might  deem  sufficient  for  their 
safety,  and  who  were  resolved  that  the  energy  which  had  recovered 
their  rights,  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  efibrt  to  defend  them. 

It  was  to  strengthen  the  security  derived  from  this  measure  by  pre- 
venting any  dangerous  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  that 
the  commons  prepared  the  memorable  Remonstrance  which  R«nonftranoe 
they  presented  to  the  monarch  on  his  return  to  England,  liament. 
The  purport  of  this  address  was  to  set  forth  the  many 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  bad  government  ever  since  the  king's 
accession,  together  with  such   remedies  as  had  been,  or  remained  still 
to  be  applied.    Charles  could   not  fail  to  see  from  this  paper,  that  a 
resolution  had  been  formed  by  the  popular  party  in  the  commons  to 
leave  no  matter  that  might  affect  the  vital  liberties  of  the  kingdom 

*  Clarendon,  ii.  251,252;  where  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  reasoning 
which  prevailed  at  court,  whatever  had  been  procured  from  the  king  by  force  was 
«  in  itjielf  null." 

f  Hu»band*8  Collections:  examinations  of^Legge,  Ashley,  Coniers,  Slc  &c. 
Clarendon,  Hist.  i.  264 — 275.  Clarendon  endeavours  to  soften  some  of  the  most 
ooasiderable  matters  of  this  plot,  but  admits  enough  to  show  that  the  alarm  and 
complaints  of  the  popular  party  were  not  without  foundation. 
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subject  to  his  imniediate  control.  Its  discussion  called  fbrdi  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  protracted  debates  in  the  history  of  parliament ;  and 
the  difference  of  judgment  which  existed  in  that  assembly  with  respect 
to  it,  still  exists.  What  the  one  party  described  as  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  king  of  the  great  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  policy 
which  his  ministers  had  pursued,  and  so  to  bring  him  back  to  bettct 
courses,  was  denounced  by  the  other  as  only  tending  to  irritate  his 
already  wounded  feelings,  and  to  lower  his  reputation  both  at  home  md 
abroad.  The  remonstrance  was  at  length  carried,  but  it  was  by  nine 
votes  only.  Thus  sanctioned,  it  was  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
house,  and  was  extensively  circulated  *• 

There  had  been  so  many  instances  of  duplicity  and  intrigue  in  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch,  while  many  of  his  actions,  from 
^^^f^^  the  mystery  which  attached  to  them,  supplied  so  wide  a 
field  for  conjecture  and  alarm ;  and  so  many  also  were  tiie 
tumours  of  change  and  retribution  which  proceeded  almost  daily  from 
the  court,  and  even  from  the  chamber  of  royalty,  that  if  the  patriots 
meant  to  be  safe  themselyes,  or  that  men  treading  in  their  steps  should 
be  safe,  it  behoved  them  not  only  to  retain  the  most  jealous  hold  on  what 
they  had  gained,  but  to  guard  those  acquisitions,  if  possible,  with  yet 
stronger  securities.  But  from  these  causes  it  happened,  that  in  the 
effort  to  provide  against  dangers  arising  from  the  personal  character  of 
the  existing  sovereign,  the  permanent  claims  of  the  monarchy,  as  a 
branch  of  the  constitution,  were  almost  oreriooked.  Hence  arose  the 
claim,  so  deeply  offensive  to  the  king,  respecting  the  command  of  the 
forces.  This  power  had  been  hitherto  vested  in  the  O'own ;  it  was  now 
urged  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^e  parliament  f* 

It  was  soon  after  the  king's  return  from  Scotland  that  the  bishops 
sent  a  paper  to  the  upper  house,  stating,  that  in  conse* 
of  tWbishops.  quence  of  the  violence  with  which  they  had  been  threat- 
ened by  the  populace,  it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  their 

*  See  the  paper  in  Ruth  worth,  ir.  438—451 ;  and  the  answer  to  it  by  Clarendon, 
Life  of  Clarendon,  I.  86 — 87*  So  far  were  the  popular  leaders  from  regarding 
their  position  as  placing  them  beyond  any  danger  from  the  resentment  of  the  Idng 
at  this  moment,  that  on  the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  Cromwell  assured  Falkland 
that  he  would  have  sold  all  and  left  the  kingdom  had  not  the  remonstrance  been 
carried.    Ibid,  ubi  $ttpra, 

t  Rnshworth,  lv.616.  CUrendon,  Hist.  ii«  76—80.  About  this  time  lord  Falk* 
land  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  sir  John  Colepeper  that  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Hyde  and  Digby  were  already  riewed  as  lost  fo  the  poprilar 
omse.  Ibid,  98-*99.  Bat  the  i^iprebension  with  which  these  seoenioBS  were 
Tie  wed,  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  confidence  still  reposed  in  the  character  of 
Falkland,  and  was  mudi  less  than  was  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  re- 
moving Balfour  from  the  office  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  make  way  for  Lons- 
ford,  a  man  regarded  by  the  parliament  as  capable  of  anv  act  of  hostility  against 
them,  and  placed  there  for  the  undoubted  purpose  of  employing  his  authority  **  as 
a  bridle  on  the  city."  Ibid.  80—82,  122,  123  Clarendon,  in  giving  np  tlie  dia- 
racter  of  Lunsford,  puts  the  blame  of  his  appointment  on  Digby,  as  being  the  only 
person  about  the  king  to  whom  he  was  known ;  but  Digby  states  that  he  had 
never  ezdiaaged  twenty  words  with  him.    Nalfon,  ii.  806. 
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Utcb  to  attempt  to  occupy  their  pliice  in  parliament,  and  conduding  with 
a  protest  against  the  transaction  of  any  business  during  their  absence. 
The  bishops  were  hardly  more  acceptable  to  the  commons  than  to  the 
mobs  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  somewhat  pardonable  show  of  autho* 
lity  was  immediately  seized  by  their  enemies  as  a  ground  for  the  most 
solemn  proceedings  against  them.  It  no  sooner  came  before  the  lower 
house  than  the  doors  were  closed.  It  was  then  argued  that  the  prelates 
might  choose  to  attend  in  their  place  or  not  to  attend;  but  that  to  rest 
the  validity  of  proceedings  in  parliament  on  the  fact  of  their  being  parties 
to  them,  was,  in  fact,  to  make  the  existence  of  a  legislature  dependent 
on  their  pleasure.  On  this  ground  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  was 
voted  to  be  an  assumption  of  kingly  power,  and  they  were  forthwith 
impeached  of  high  treason.  Those  who  were  prepared  to  apologize  for 
their  conduct  were  dismissed ;  but  the  greater  number  were  given  in 
charge  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  some  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  To  save  the  bishops  as  an  order  in  the  church,  Charles  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  excluded  them  from 
their  ancient  connexion  with  the  parliament  of  the  realm ;  but  this  was 
among  his  latest  acts  before  appealing  to  the  sword*. 

Four  days  only  had  passed  since  the  impeachment  of  the  bishops, 
when  the  king  determined  to  show  that  he  could  be  as  impeachment 
fearless  as  the  commons  in  support  of  his  plans.  It  was  of  the  five 
rumoured,  we  are  told,  that  the  commons  meant  to  im-  "*^"'  "* 
peach  the  queen  ;  and  this  report  operating,  it  is  said,  on  the  fears  or 
the  resentment  of  Charles,  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  became  the  topic  of  much  lamentation  with  his  friends,  and  of 
loud  complaint  with  his  enemies.  The  attorney-general  was  instructed 
to  present  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  and  to  prefer  the  charge 
of  high  treason  against  lord  Kimbolton,  Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis,  Haselrig, 
and  Stroud,  all  well-known  opponents  of  the  comrt,  and  men  who  had 
been  so  far  observant  of  events  as  not  to  be  greatly  surprised  at  this  pro* 
oeeding.  The  only  article  in  the  charge  brought  against  them,  to  which 
any  legal  importance  could  be  attached,  was  that  which  referred  to  their 
correspondence  with  the  Scots  in  their  recent  invasion  of  the  kingdom. 
But  a  little  sense  of  honour  should  have  taught  the  king,  that  supposing 
Hkin  part  of  the  accusation  presented  by  his  attorney  to  have  been  well 
founded,  every  such  offence  had  been  covered  by  his  own  act  of  oblivion. 

The  lords,  instead  of  immediately  committing  the  persons  accused, 
appointed  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents.  The  case  of  those 
persons,  indeed,  did  not  belong  to  the  peers,  but  to  the  courts  of  law. 
Charles,  however,  was  in  no  temper  to  brook  delay,  and  he  instantly 

•  Clarendon,  Hist.  ii.  113 — 121.  Charles  was  Influenced  in  giving  his  assent  to 
this  measure  hy  Colepeper  and  the  queen,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  rejecting 
the  cUim  of  the  commons  witli  respect  to  the  militia.  Chu^endon^s  Life,  i.  08— 
100.  . 
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ditpntched  the  teijeant-at-Armt  to  the  commons  to  take  the  parties  im- 
peached into  cuatody.  The  houae  resisted,  and  answered,  that  the 
point  waa  one  requiring  deliberation,  hut  that  the  due  appearance  of 
the  five  members  might  be  relied  upon. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  in  proceeding  even  thus  far  on  the  grounds 
The  King  ^^^^^  ^®  alleged,  was  fraught  with  material  danger  to  his 
oomat  to  tbtt  objects,  if  not  attended  with  signal  success ;  but  such  was 
house  to  leise    ^g  judgment  which  Charles  had  formed  of  the  reaction 

^^  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place  among  the  people,  that 

on  the  following  morning  he  proceeded  to  die  house,  followe<i  by  three, 
some  say  five  hundred  armed  men  *.  The  men  remained  at  the  door, 
which  waa  left  open,  but  the  king,  attended  by  his  nephew,  the  prince 
elector,  entered.  The  monarch  ascended  the  steps  by  the  speaker's 
chair,  and  having  glanced  round  the  house  in  search  of  the  persons 
impeached  without  discovering  them,  he  inquired  of  the  speaker  if  they 
were  present.  That  officer  discovered  a  presence  of  mind  suited  to  the 
occasion  :  falling  upon  his  knees  before  the  king,  he  replied,  **  I  have, 
sir,  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am.  And  I  humbly  ask 
pardon,  diat  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  to  what  your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  demand  of  me.'*  Charles  expressed  his  regret  that  ^'  the 
birds  had  flown,'*  and  informed  the  house,  that  he  intended  proceeding 
in  this  affair  according  to  law,  adding,  that  in  cases  of  treason  their 
place  there  could  afford  them  no  privilege.  Such  a  scene  the  history 
of  parliament  had  never  exhibited.  The  ominous  silence  with  which 
the  speech  of  the  sovereign  was  heard,  was  broken  by  the  yet  more 
ominous  sound  of ''  Privilege !  privilege !"  which  rose  into  loud  mur- 
murs as  he  returned  towards  the  door. 

Thia  act  was  the  first  of  an  intended  series  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  parliament.  It  was  a  failure,  and  all  fail- 
ures are  spoken  of  as  \mwise ;  but  its  success  was  regarded  as  highly 
probable,  and  certainly  there  was  enough  in  the  fluctuation  which 
marked  the  popular  fieeling,  and  in  the  altered  state  of  parties  in  the  two 
houses,  to  make  such  an  issue  by  no  means  impossible.  Only  three  days 
before  the  king  brought  his  three  hundred  armed  men  to  the  doors  of 
the  lower  house,  a  guard  had  been  solicited  from  him  to  protect  it  against 
**  the  insolence  and  menacing"  of  its  enemies,  and  solicited  in  vain  f* 

*  This  foroe  consisted  of  the  king's  usual  attendants,  and  principaUy  of  offloers 
who  had  served  in  the  armv  recently  disbanded.  These  persons,  while  waiting 
without,  indulged  in  expressions  which  showed,  that  had  the  five  members  been 
present,  any  resistance  by  the  members  for  their  protection  would  have  been  fol- 
10  wed  by  a  general  conflict !  **  Pox  take  the  house  of  commons  !**  was  the  language 
of  some  of  these  worthies ;  *'  let  them  come  and  be  hanged — what  an  ado  is  here 
with  the  house  of  commons !"  The  question,  **  When  comes  the  word  ?*'  pasted 
from  one  to  another ;  and  when  asked*  during  the  investigation  of  this  business, 
what  that  question  meant,  the  answer  was,  that  had  the  word  been  given,  <*'  they 
should  cerUinly  have  fallen  upon  the  house."     Rushworth,  iv.  484—486. 

t  Clarendon,  HUuii.  124-129.    Rushworth,  iv.  473—479.    May.  Hist.  90,91 
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During  the  following  week  parliament  was  adjourned,  and  much  was 
done  to  render  the  failure  of  the  monarch  in  this  bold  enter- 
prize  subservient  to  the  popular  cause.     Before  the  ad-  ^'^^^^^.^ 
joumment,  the  two  houses  had  been  frequently  surrounded  by  meut. 
mobs,  who  sought  to  intimidate  the  opponents  of  their  favou- 
rite objects  by  their  numbers  and  their  shouts.     Armed  men  also  had 
paraded  the  streets,  some  professing  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  courtiers, 
and  others  of  the  parliament ;  and  these,  as  they  met,  had  proceeded  to 
blows,  and  sometimes  to  bloodshed.    A  large  body  of  the  students  from 
the  inns  of  court  offered  themselves  as  a  guard  to  the  royal  family,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  the  king  and  queen  *.     But  after  the  attempt  to 
seize  the  five  members,  the  apparent  balance  of  parties,  which  had 
prompted  the  king  to  hazard  that  exercise  of  his  power,  ceased  to 
exist.     On  the  day  when  the  parliament  re-assembled,  the  impeached 
members  were  seen  passing  toward  Westminster  in  boats,  attended  by 
two  thousand  seamen  bearing  arms,  and  by  select  companies  from  the 
train  bands,  who  brought  several  pieces  of  cannon  along  either  side  of 
the  river.     Hampden,  on  landing  with  his  colleagues,  was  greeted  with 
the  cheers  of  four  thousand  horsemen  from  Buckinghamshire; — who  chose 
this  mode  of  testifying  their  confidence  in  the  political  integrity  of  their 
representative.    The  shouts  of  the  populace,  which  had  been  no  novel 
sound  of  late,  were  animated  on  this  occasion  by  the  peals  of  martial 
music,  but  the  letting  off  of  fire  arms  was  prohibited.    The  humiliation 
of  royalty,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  complete.   But  from  so  great  a  discomfi* 
ture  it  was  not  difficult  to  augur  some  return  of  feeling  in  its  favour, 
Charles  avoided  the  spectacle  and  rejoicings  of  that  day  by  shutting  him- 
self up  at  Hampton-courtf. 

The  contradictory  language  of  Clarendon  on  this  subject  justifies  the  eondotion 
that  he  looked  on  the  oonduct  of  the  king  rather  at  a  failure  Uian  a  weakness. 
Had  the  members  been  arrested,  and  decidedly  dealt  with  as  prisoners,  «  the  high 
^rit  of  both  houses,"  he  remarks,  *<  might  poasiUy  have  been  so  dejected,  that 
tney  might  have  been  treated  with."  Etcu  their  assassination  "  might  have  had  a 
wonderml  effect/*  a  course  of  proceeding  said  to  haye  been  recommended  by  Digbv. 
H.  390, 391. 

*  Clarendon,  Hist.  II.  86—93.  In  these  frays  originated  the  terms  rotmdUtui 
and  cavalier, — <*  they  who  were  looked  upon  as  serrants  to  the  king  being  then 
called  eaoa/ifrif  and  the  other  of  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised  under  the 
name  of  rotmdheadt,'*  Ibid*  The  latter  were  so  called  from  their  ^ort  hair,  long 
hair  being  confined  to  persons  of  some  fashion  and  condition.  Charles  went  into 
the  dty  the  day  after  his  attempt  to  seize  the  members,  professedly  to  search  fur 
them,  but  really  to  do  what  was  possible  toward  allaying  the  fears  and  indignation 
which  his  conduct  hi^  eadted.  His  condescensions  failed  to  conciliate.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  some  of  the  people  cried  aloud,  <*  Privilege  of  parlia- 
ment !  '*  and  one  man  threw  a  paper  in  the  royal  carriage,  with  the  following 
words  written  on  it :  <'  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !  "  language  which  was  interpreted 
as  that  of  open  rebellion.  The  man  was  committed  and  prosecuted.  Charles  is 
described  as  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on  account  of  this  proceeding— (Hume,  ii6t 
ni^ra)— 4mt  it  is  certain,  that  the  few  signs  of  sorrow  discovered  by  him  had  respect 
to  this  result,  and  not  to  the  measure  itself.    Ibid.  131.    May.  Hist.  93,  94. 

t  Rushworth,  IV.  483, 484.  Nalson*s  Collections,  II.  830-— 83*2.  To  show  how 
willing  the  parliament  was  to  make  the  most  ill-founded  rumours  the  ground  of 
tyranmcal  proceedings,  Mr,  Hume  remarks,  that  *^  Lord  Digby  haying  entered  Kiug« 

2a 
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But  the  two  great  partkB  continued  to  exercise  their  utmost  Tigilance, 
each  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  policy  of  the  other.  The  spies  of  tbe 
king  still  apprized  him  of  the  proceedings  in  the  different  omimittees  of 
the  commons ;  and  the  patriots,  in  their  turn,  contrived  to  acquaint  tiion- 
selves  with  the  most  secret  purposes  of  the  sovereign*. 

Charles,  aware  of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  his  power  was  now 
reduced,  proposed  to  drop  the  prosecution  which  he  had  commraced, 
and  to  extend  a  general  pardon  to  the  impeached  members.  But  bis  op- 
ponents replied,  that  pardon  supposed  guilt,  which  in  the  present  caac  did 
not  existt.  The  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  and  was  not  in  consequence 
personally  liable  to  any  censure  on  account  of  his  late  infringement  of 
the  liberties  of  parliament ;  but  if  that  step  was  taken  by  the  advioe  of 
others,  the  authors  of  that  advice  were  not  thus  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility, and  the  names  of  those  advisers  were  for  this  reason  demanded. 
But  the  king  refused  to  mention  his  councillors  in  that  act,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  whatever  blame  attached  to  it  belonged  properly  to  himself  }. 

The  great  demand  of  the  parliament  at  this  moment  was  one  which 
had  been  previously  urged,  but  one  which  it  could  not  be 
Claim  of  the  gjpected  that  the  king  would  entertain,  unless  under  the  con- 
hKwe  command  tTOul  of  some  hard  necessity.  It  was,  that  the  command  of  the 
of  the  militia,  ^jjoj  and  navy,  and  the  possession  of  the  forts  of  the  king- 
dom, should  be  entrusted  to  persons  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament. The  use  which  the  king  might  some  day  make  of  that  power 
had  just  appeared ;  and  many  who  regarded  this  proposed  encroachment 
on  the  prerogative  when  first  named,  as  an  extravagance  entertained  only 
by  weak  men,  now  concurred  with  it  as  necessary,  if  the  liberties  ob- 
tained by  the  present  parliament  were  to  be  secured.  Charles,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  without  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension,  that 
this  marked  inroad  on  his  power  would  be  followed  by  others,  deeply 
affecting  him  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign. 

•ton  in  a  coach  and  six,  attended  by  a  few  livery  servants,  the  intelligence  was  con« 
veyed  to  London,  and  it  was  immediately  voted  that  he  had  appeared  in  a  hostile 
manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  had  levied  war 
against  the  king  and  kingdom."  The  party  at  Kingston  consisted  of  some  two 
hundred  officers,  who  hiul  been  lately  disbanded;  at  that  place  was  the  mm- 
gaiine  for  the  county  of  Middlesex;  ammunition  and  arms  were  arrested  on 
their  way  to  the  partv  assembled  there»  and  the  visit  of  Digby  was  with  a  message 
from  the  king,  accepting  the  proffered  services  of  those  military  personages.  Even 
these  facts  may  not  fully  warrant  the  extreme  proceeding  of  the  commons.  But 
surely  the  mention  of  them  is  strictly  necessary  to  "  the  whole  truth."  Clarendon, 
Hist.  ii.  171.  Nalson,  ii.  865.  Whitelocke,  54.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  1036,  et  tea. 
Husband's  Collection,  202,  etteq.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  ii.  373 — 379.  Accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  the  most  odious  man  In  the  kingdom,  at  this  moment,  to  the  po- 
pular leaders  was  Lord  Digby. 

*  See  the  pliancy  of  Clarendon's  conscience  in  this  respect,  as  disclosed  In  his 
Life,  i.  77 — 1 13.  To  act  the  spy  for  the  king  was  deemed  honourable,  to  do  so  for 
the  parliament  was  infamous. 

+  Rushworth,  iv.  484—494. 

i  Clarendon.  Hist.  ii.  133.  Clarendon  indeed  imputes  this  act  of  the  king  to 
the  advioe  of  Digby. 
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The  king  at  length  retoWed  to  make  an  apparent  iiHrrender  of  the 
command  of  the  forces ;  but  a  aurrender  connected  with  that  sort  of 
secret  resenration,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  had  gone 
along  with  all  the  eoncessions  previously  made.  It  was  argued  by  the 
courtiers,  that  a  measure  evil  in  itself,  could  not  be  made  to  change  its 
nature  by  the  royal  assent,  and  must,  in  consequence,  be  such  as  it  would 
behove  the  king  to  recall  as  soon  as  the  power  to  do  so  should  be  at  his 
disposal.  With  this  principle  understood,  it  was  agreed,  that  for  the 
present  the  concession  should  be  made ;  but  it  was  required,  as  part  of 
the  arrangement,  that  the  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  parliament 
should  not  hold  their  offices  more  than  two  years,  and  that  a  law  should 
be  framed  making  the  authority  of  such  functionaries  to  emanate  from  the 
crown  ; — the  nomination  of  the  parties  only  being  reserved  to  the  par* 
liament.  This  condition  was  viewed  with  distrust  by  the  popular  leaders, 
and  was  rejected.  They  appear  to  have  thought  that  this  clause  would 
enable  the  king,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
persons  so  appointed  by  others  of  his  own  selecting,  under  pretence  of 
their  being  removable  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament : — ^whereas  the 
object  of  the  commons  was  to  secure  this  power  strictly  to  the  parliament, 
and  by  a  method  which  would  strengthen  the  necessity  for  a  regular  con- 
vening of  such  assemblies.  An  ordinance  was  at  length  agreed  to  by  the 
two  houses,  in  virtue  of  which  fifty-five  persons  were  chosen  from  their  own 
body  under  the  name  of  lieutenants,  and  placed  in  so  many  districts,  to 
have  possession  of  the  forts,  and  to  make  the  requisite  provisions  against 
invasion  or  rebellion*. 

The  papers  issued  from  this  time  by  the  king  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  parliament  on  the  other,  continued  through  several  months  to  agi- 
tate the  nation.  Both  parties  were  fully  aware  that  the  sword  was  about 
to  become  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  both  were  covertly  employed 
in  preparing  for  that  event  Charles  now  began  to  avail  himself  of  more 
judicious  counsels.  He  placed  particular  confidence  in  Hyde,  Falkland, 
and  Colepeper,  and  the  **  declarations,**  in  which  his  case  was  argued 
before  the  people,  prepared  principally  by  Hyde,  did  much  service  to  the 
royal  causef*  With  his  mind  full  of  plans  relating  to  the  expected 
hostilities,  Charles  began  another  journey  from  London  to  York. 

It  was  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  that  the  king  made  his  me- 
morable attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  town  of  Hull,  with  its  rich 

*  RoahworUi,  iv.  517— M8.    Ckriodoa,  ii.  259,  #/  $fq, 

t  Ruthworth,  \v,  528 — 565.  Mri.  Hutchinson  reUtei  of  her  huiband  at  this  Juno- 
tnre  thst  ^*  he  applied  himself  to  underitand  the  things  then  in  dispute,  and  read  all 
dis  pabUe  papers  that  then  came  forth  between  the  king  and  parliament,  beside  many 
other  private  treatises,  both  oonoeming  the  present  and  foregoing  timet.  Hereby 
he  became  abundantly  informed  in  his  understanding,  and  convinced  in  conscience 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  parliament's  cause  in  point  of  civil  right."  Memoirs, 
i.  H7*  oat  if  the  question  of  civil  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  parUanent,  the 
palm  of  literary  excMlence«  and  even  of  argumentatiTe  power,  must  be  conceded 
the  papers  which  appeared  on  the  tide  of  the  king. 

2  a2 
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magazine.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  became  aware  of  tbe  strata- 
gem which  had  been  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  bearing 

IdSTtotrfM  *"  ™^^^  ^*'  ^**  authority  had  been  received  from  the 
Hull,  and  iu  parliament  exclusively,  and  not  at  all  from  the  king,  he 
JWj^J®*  placed  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  refused  to 
surrender  at  the  royal  bidding.  The  monarch  threatened 
and  intreated,  but  without  effect  Before  submitting  to  the  mortification 
of  a  retreat,  Charles  ordered  that  Sir  John  Hotham  should  be  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  sound  of  trumpet*. 

This  attempt,  though  a  violation  of  his  recent  compact  with  the  par- 
liament, was  one  which  few  men,  in  the  circumstances  of  Charles,  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  disposed  to  make.  It  served  to  remove  the  thin 
disguise  which  had  hitherto  lain  over  his  purposes,  and  its  immediate 
consequence  was  to  hasten  the  approaching  crisis,  and  to  enable  his 
opponents  to  impute  the  necessity  and  the  evils  of  that  crisis  to  his  con- 
duct with  a  greater  appearance  of  truth.  Parliament  described  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  king  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges ;  the  military 
stores  of  Hull  were  removed  to  London  and  lodged  in  the  Tower ;  the 
train  bands  of  the  metropolis  were  placed  under  the  command  of  general 
Skippon ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  created  Lord  Admiral,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  Lord  General  with  the  command  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 
The  king,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  assistance  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  from  the  two  universities,  and  many  of  the 
clergy :  and  also  from  Holland,  where  the  activity  of  the  queen  furnished 
important  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  f* 

And  now  the  distension  which  had  placed  the  king  and  the  parliament 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  extended  itself  to  every  town,  and 
almost  to  every  village,  in  the  kingdom,  producing  bitter  animosi- 
ties, and  frequent  outrage.  Humane  men,  on  both  sides,  were  much  con- 
cerned to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  made  earnest  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  settlement.  But  the  demands  of  the  parliament  had 
long  been  governed  by  resentment  and  distrust,  and  every  day  seemed  to 
bring  with  it  occurrences  which  tended  rather  to  strengthen  than  allay 
those  dangerous  passions.  The  king  also,  amid  the  loyalty  and  submission 
of  his  subjects  in  the  north,  had  become  more  confident  of  power  than  while 
exposed  to  the  turbulence  and  revolt  of  the  capital.  It  was  also  his  im- 
pression— though,  as  events  proved,  a  very  mistaken  one — that  his  con- 
dition as  a  sovereign  was  now  so  insignificant,  that  he  had  really  nothing 
to  lose  by  defeat,  and  nothing  to  hope  except  from  victory^. 

Hence  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  both  parties  were  such  as  neither 
would  entertain  the  thought  of  accepting.  The  praise  of  moderation, 
judging  only  from  the  former  power  of  the  crown,  seemed  to  be  on  the 

•  Rothworih,  W.  5C7,  <i  teq.         f  Ibid.  Iv.  569—012.  I  IbW.  72a-*735. 
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Bide  of  the  royalists.  But  moderate  counsels  involved  much  leas  hazard, 
either  to  private  persons  or  public  interests,  on  that  side  than  on  the 
other ;  and  admitting  all  that  has  ever  been  alleged  with  any  appear- 
ance of  truth  against  the  parliament  to  this  period  of  its  history,  there 
was  no  strict  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  security  afforded  by 
the  word  of  the  two'  houses,  and  that  to  be  derived  from  tl^  word  of  U^ 
king. 

Nineteen  articles  were  submitted  to  the  king  as  containing  the  terms 
on  which  the  parliament  was  willing  to  negotiate.  Some  xhe  Nineteen 
of  these  articles  required  that  the  great  officers  of  state  Articles, 
should  be  chosen  by  the  two  houses,  and  be  removable,  •'""•  ^  *^^* 
in  case  of  improper  conduct,  by  that  authority ;  that  the  children  of 
the  royal  family  should  be  educated,  and  contracted  in  marriage,  under 
the  sanction  of  parliament ;  that  the  liturgy  of  the  established  church 
should  be  revised ;  that  the  Catholic  peers  should  be  deprived  of  their 
votes,  and  no  new  peers  created  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ; 
and  that  the  ordinance  in  which  the  parliament  had  asserted  its  claim 
to  the  command  of  the  militia  should  remain  in  force  until  an  act  to 
the  same  effect  should  be  passed*. 

It  must  have  been  well  known  that  Charles  could  not  have  given  any 
sincere  consent  to  such  demands.  But  the  popular  leaders  looked  for  their 
safety  in  his  weakness,  net  in  his  sincerity.  Strong,  however,  as  the  dis- 
like of  the  king  must  have  been  to  several  of  these  demands,  it  was  upon 
the  one  which  had  respect  to  the  command  of  the  militia  that  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  arose.  It  was  not  unreasonable,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  age,  that  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  should  be  required,  nor  that  the  edu- 
cation and  alliances  of  the  king's  children  should  be  brought  within  the 
cognizance  of  parliament.  The  interference  of  the  two  houses  with  the 
creation  of  peers,  and  with  appointing  the  great  officers  of  state,  was 
much  less  easy  to  be  home.  *'  But  keep  the  militia,"  said  Henrietta — 
"  that  will  bring  back  every  thing."  And  Charles  so  far  thought  with 
his  consort  on  this  point,  that,  when  pressed  to  surrender  that  instru- 
ment of  authority,  he  exclaimed — ^^  by  God,  not  for  an  hourf."  The 
popular  leaders  were  also  of  the  queen's  mind;  and  in  order  that  the 
militia  might  not  be  employed  to  undo  whatever  had  been  done,  they  re* 
solved  on  its  being  placed  under  their  own  control. 

It  was  an  evil  inseparable  from  this  state  of  affiedrs  that  appeals  should 
be  frequently  made  to  the  people,  which,  by  calling  the 
ignorant  and  the  unreflecting  into  an  undue  prominence, 
would  lead  to  many  scenes  of  popular  extravagance.  Until  the  death  of 
Strafford,  the  unbroken  power  of  the  parliament  so  far  predominated, 
that  the  court  was  restricted  to  private  influence  as  the  only  means  that 
could  be  wisely  employed  to  interest  the  people  in  its  favour.    But  the 

#  May,  Hiit.  124-1S7.  f  ffutbwortb,  ir.  »88, 
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publicfttioii  of  the  Remonetrance  on  the  return  of  the  Ung  from  Seoiknd, 
WM  the  signal  for  resortmg  to  more  open  and  direct  means,  with  a  tfanr 
to  enlist  the  reason  or  the  passions  of  the  community  on  the  side  of  tte 
court  policy.  Both  parties  encouraged  expressions  of  the  popular  seoti* 
ment  in  a  manner  which  the  more  sober  among  them  could  not  apprcfo, 
and  to  which  wise  men  could  hare  been  reconciled  only  by  refleetiiig  on  tiie 
unhappy  position  in  which  both  were  placed.  The  petitions  in  whMi 
Ae  people  set  forth  their  desires  were  generally  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sures 'adopted  by  the  parliament ;  and  by  the  enemies  of  the  popular 
cause  in  that  age,  and  in  later  times,  no  efibrt  has  been  spared  to  exhibit 
those  addresses  in  a  light  as  objectionable  and  ludicrous  as  possible.  As 
this  class  of  petitions  was  unquestionably  much  more  numeroui  than 
those  presented  by  adherents  to  the  court,  it  was  natural  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  shew  that  something  beside  numbers  is  neecMary  to 
constitute  value. 

Hence  one  popular  writer  has  converted  a  petition  from  certain  •*  poor 
artificers"  of  the  metropolis  into  a  petition  from  the  **  b^;gars."  Among 
the  different  classes  of  petitioners  from  the  capital  were  the  apprentices. 
These  were  graciously  received  when  addressing  the  upper  house  and  Uie 
king.  When  approaching  the  commons,  however,  they  are  described  as 
a  body  of  persons  who  should  have  been  discouraged  from  all  such  at* 
tempts.  But  a  petition  from  a  number  of  females,  presented,  it  is  said, 
by  a  brewer's  wife,  is  the  piece  of  folly,  in  this  way,  on  which  party  in* 
genuity  has  been  most  lavish  of  its  ridicule.  It  maybe  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  conduct  of  women  contributed  something  toward 
the  temper  and  grandeinr  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  a  metropoKtan 
brewer  is  not  necessarily  a  vulgar  person.  Pym  told  the  females  to  go 
home  and  to  convert  their  petitions  to  the  parliament  into  prayers  for  it 
Very  good  advice,  one  would  think,  on  many  accounts,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  striking  specimen  of  the  "  illiberal  cant"  with  which  these 
patriots  sought  to  incite  the  people  to  civil  war.  With  r^ard  to  the 
petition  said  to  have  been  sent  up  by  the  porters,  stating  to  the  commons, 
that  if  they  did  not  proceed  with  their  work  more  speedily  the  petitioners 
would  shortly  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  our  acquaintance  with 
the  contents  of  that  document  is  derived  wholly  from  Clarendon,  and  the 
strict  accuracy  of  his  report  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted when  apprentices  and  females  are  found  thus  out  of  their  wonted 
places,  as  such  movements  must  be  the  result  of  causes  afiecting  the 
foundations  of  society ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  petitioners  of 
this  class  might  have  obtained  flattering  notices  from  the  court,  as  well  as 
from  the  parliament,  had  they  been  disposed  to  seek  them*. 

*  Hume  Hist.  vM  nqn^  Mr.  Brodie  statei  that  he  searched  with  the  atmoel 
care  in  the  journals  for  the  petition  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  porters,  andf 
not  findinfi^  it,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  one  of  Clarendon's  fabrioations. 
Hist.  ill.  300~S08.    Mr.  Hallam  has  shown  that  the  petition  is  noticed  in  the  jour- 
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The  queen  hid  elways  been  regarded  with  much  fuspioion  by  the 
puritent,  and  the  same  feeling  was  often  betrayed  by  the 
patnoU.  Her  religion  was  not,  in  itself,  the  main  ground  of  ^^^q^^^^ 
this  jeaknisy.   Her  prepossessions  were  strongly  on  the  side 
of  iffbitrary  power ;  her  temper  was  haughty,  energetic,  and  active ; 
mod  her  mfluence  over  the  mind  of  the  king  was  known  to  be  almost 
inesistible.   Added  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Henrietta 
had  aspired  to  fill  the  place  of  that  favourite,  and  few  measures  were 
adopted,  or  favours  dispensed,  without  her  knowledge  and  concurrence. 
It  is  to  all  these  causes,  which  tended  to  place  her  in  an  invidious  position 
vrith'respect  to  very  different  classes  of  the  community,  that  her  unpopu- 
larity must  be  attributed.    When  Charles  had  resolved  on  making  pre- 
parations for  war,  the  queen  was  sent  to  Holland  on  the  pretence  of  ac- 
companying the  wife  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  . 
still  a  child,  but,  in  reality,  to  procure  for  the  king  the        ""^ 
means  of  taking  the  field  against  the  parliament  and  its  supporters* 
Before  her  departure  Henrietta  expressed  her  fears  lest  the  king  should 
**be  prevailed  with  to  yield  to  some  unreasonable  conditions;"  and,  ac* 
cording  to  Clarendon, "  to  make  all  things,  therefore,  as  sure  as  might  be, 
that  her  absence  should  not  be  attended  with  any  such  inconvenience, 
his  majesty  made  a  solemn  promise  to  her  at  parting,  that  he  would 
receive  no  person  into  any  favour  or  trust  who  had  disserved  him,  without 
her  privity  and  consent ;  and  that  as  she  had  undergone  so  many  re* 
preaches  and  calumnies  at  the  entrance  into  the  war,  so  he  would  never 
make  any  peace  but  by  her  interposition  and  mediation  *."     And  the 
historian  afterwards  states,  that  so  observant  was  the  king  of  this  com- 
pact, that  it  *'  shut  out  all  opposite  consultations  f*" 

nals,  thoagh  not  inserted,  under  the  date  of  Feb.  3,  and  remarks  that'no  sensible 
man  woald  believe  Clarendon  to  bare  committed  so  foolisb  and  useless  a  forgery. 
But  Hume  bas  made  it  plain  enough  that  there  were  party  purposes  of  some  value 
to  which  such  a  document  might  be  applied ;  and  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
alleged  occurrence  and  the  publication  of  Clarendon's  history  was  sufficiently  ex* 
tended  to  make  such  a  piece  of  imposition  practicable.  The  notice  of  the  petition 
in  the  journals  contains  no  intimation  of  its  being  otherwise  than  respectful.  But 
was  Clarendon  capable  of  resorting  to  the  sort  of  device  imputed  to  him  ?  In  his  life, 
that  historian  informs  his  children  and  posterity,  that  the  king,  having  disooTer«d 
how  admirably  he  could  imitate  the  style  of  other  men,  '*  would  often  call  upon  him 
for  a  speech  or  a  letter,  which  he  very  often  prepared  upon  several  occasions,  and  the 
king  always  commanded  them  to  be  printed.  And  he  was  often  wont  to  say,  many  years 
after,  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  make  a  collection  of  all  those  papers  which 
he  had  written  occasionally  at  that  time.'*  Life,  i.  136, 137.  A  specimen  of  Claren- 
don's inventive  powers  in  this  way  may  be  seen  in  his  account  of  the  debate  on  the 
self--denying  ordinance,  whidi  he  describes  as  taking  place  the  day  after  a  fast-day, 
and  as  an  Mho  of  the  cant  and  fanaticism  which  proceeded  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
capital  the  day  before,  to  which  Vane  and  Cromwell  are  said  to  allude  as  a  most  cer- 
tain manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hist.  ii.  664.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  fast.day  did  not  take  place  until  sine  days  after  the  debate.  Hume,  of  ooune, 
has  followed  him  in  this  error. 

'   •  aarendon*!  Life^  1. 166.    May,  Hist.  104.  t  Clarendon's  Lifs,  1.  Ua. 
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When  the  king  left  London,  and  employed  himself  with  various 
pedients  in  the  hope  of  collectmg  his  adherents  ahout  him  at  York,  the 
queen  beyond  the  seas,  says  the  same  historian,  *^  was  as  intent  to  do 
her  part,  and  to  provide  that  so  good  company  as  she  heard  was  daily 
gathering  together  about  the  king,  should  not  be  dissolved  for  the  want 
of  weapons  to  defend  one  another;  and  therefore  she  caused,  bj  the 
sale  or  pawning  of  her  own,  and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  arms  to  be  in  readiness  in  Holland  against  the  time 
that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transport  it  to  his  majesty ;  so  that 
both  sides,  while  they  entertained  each  other  with  discourses  of  i>eace, 
provided  for  the  war  which  they  saw  would  not  be  prevented*.'* 

The  queen's  name  had  long  been  of  great  weight  with  the  English 
Catholics,  and  had  been  much  employed  in  raising  contributions  from 
that  class  of  persons  since  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  troubles.     It  had 
been  implicated  also  in  the  two  army  plots,  the  one  before,  the  other  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Straffordf*  During  the  first  of  these  plots  her  confes- 
sor was  detected  writing  in  the  following  terms  to  a  resident  in  the  court 
of  France : — ^*  The  good  king  and  queen  are  left  very  naked ;  the  puri- 
tans, if  they  durst,  woidd  pull  the  good  queen  to  pieces.     Can  the  g^ood 
king  of  France  suffer  a  daughter  of  France,  his  sister  and  her  children, 
to  be  thus  affix>nted  ?     Can  the  wise  cardinal  endure  England  and  Scot- 
land to  unite,  and  not  be  able  to  discern  ?     In  the  end  it  is  likely  th^ 
will  join  together,  and  turn  head  against  France.     Some  have  braved 
little  less  than  to  unthrone  his  majesty,  who,  if  he  had  but  an  ordinary 
spirit,  might  easily  quash  and  suppress  these  people.    The  good  queen  is 
much  afflicted.  This  cannot  be  for  the  honour  of  France,  to  endure  that 
a  daughter  of  that  nation  and  her  children  should  be  thus  oppressed  and 
afflronted.     Balfour  hath  proved  an  arrant  traitor  to  the  king,  who  com- 
manded him  to  receive  a  hundred  men  into  the  tower,  which  he  most 
traitorously  refused|." 

It  was  concluded  that  the  queen's  confessor  must  have  known  her 
mind,  and  that  in  thus  imploring  the  active  interposition  of  France  even 
before  the  death  of  Strafford,  he  was  not  acting  contrary  to  her  wishes. 
The  commons,  having  intercepted  this  letter,  arrested  the  author,  and 
their  conduct  in  this  act  has  been  set  forth  by  the  prejudice  of  their 
accusers  as  a  memorable  instance  of  intolerance  and  barbarity§. 

It  is  mentioned  also  as  a  great  afi&ont  offered  to  Henrietta  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  by  lord  Digby  should  have  been  intercepted  and  opened. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  with  this  letter  was  another  written 

•  Hint.  ii.  246.  iii.  102. 

t  Ibid.  i.  263,  277*  Neither  Laud  nor  Strafford  was  acceptable  to  her.  294. 
185^188.     Rushworth,  iv.  240»  242.  ft  ty. 

?Ru8hworth,  ir.  2d7«  268.    Hume,  ulri  supra. 
There  were  movements  also  on  the  French  coast,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
a  call  for  help  from  that  quarter  had  proceeded  from  more  important  persons  thaa 
the  qaeen*s  confessor,  «n4  that  it  had  not  be^n  raisfld  in  vMo.    ^uthworthi  ir.  Sp8, 
260. 
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by  the  same  person  to  his  brother-in^Uw  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  in  which  he 
described  the  parliament  as  traitors,  urged  that  the  Icing  should  resort 
to  the  most  hostile  measures  against  it,  and  proposed  a  method  for 
secret  correspondence.  It  was  suspected  that  the  letter  to  the  queen 
was  to  the  same  efiect,  and  upon  examination  this  was  found  to  be  the 
fieict.  *  In  short,  history  has  made  it  plain,  that  the  influence  of  the 
queen  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  much  as  may  be  said  in  defence  of 
her  conduct,  was  both  as  considerable  and  as  pernicious  as  the  leaders 
of  the  commons  were  accustomed  to  represent ;  though  the  puritans, 
judging  of  her  temperament  in  that  respect  probably  from  their  own, 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  her  as  animated  by  a  much  greater  zeal  for 
her  religion  than  she  really  possessed. 

The  queen  left  England  in  the  January  of  this  year,  and  on  the  second 
of  June,  a  vessel,  sent  by  her  majesty  from  Holland,  con-  -^^.      . 
taining  sixteen  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a  large  supply  of  Charles  and 
arms  and  ammunition,  succeeded  in  landing  her  stores  at  ^^  pc^f*  at 
Kenningham  creek  in  Yorkshire  f*  During  these  six  months 
Charles  had  issued  many  papers,  and  replies  to  petitions  presented 
to  him  at  York,  in  most  of  which  he  strongly  censured  the  rumours  of 
his  meditating  a  war  with  the  parliament,  declaring  in  very  solemn  terms 
that  nothing  was  fiirther  from  his  thoughts.    The  commons  now  passed 
a  resolution  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the  king  intended  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  pronounced  those  who  should  lend  money  on  the  crown 
jewels,  or  pledge  them,  to  be  enemies  to  the  state.  X    Charles  appealed 
to  the  Almighty  as  knowing  that  his  heart  abhorred  the  intention  of 
making  war ;  and,  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  the  military  stores  from 
Holland,  called  upon  his  council  at  York  to  bear  witness  to  the  sincerity 
of  those  pacific  professions  which  he  had  so  often  made  in  their  hearing. 
Their  lordships,  thirty-five  in  number,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  sign  the 
following  declaration.  "  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty^s  desire,  and  out  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  his  majesty's 
honour  and  to  truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and  witnesses  of  bis 
majesty's  frequent  and  earnest  declarations  and  professions  of  his  ab- 
horring all  designs  of  making  war  upon  the  parliament,  and  not  seeing 
any  colour  of  preparations  or  councils  that  might  reasonably  beget  the 
belief  of  such  designs,  do  profess  before  God,  and  testify  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath  no  such  intention §/' 

This  declaration  was  framed  by  Clarendon,  whose  description,  given  on 
another  occasion,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  had  been  employing 
herself  beyond  the  seas  previous  to  this  time,  we  have  extracted  above. 
It  was  framed  also  in  the  face  of  the  attempt  to  seize  Hull,  of  the  arrival 

•  Ckrendon,  5t.  555.  +  Riwhworth,  iv.  601,  * 

I  May/.Uist.  II7.  )  Mayt  Ui«^  133, 
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of  floret  from  Holland^  of  the  grett  meetings  of  the  mimsien,  freoii^ 
hold^B,  firmert,  and  others,  convened  hy  royal  proclamation ;  and  of 
the  exertions  made  to  collect  a  force  at  Ycnrk  under  the  name  of  a  goard, 
which  was  manifestly  designed  as  the  nudeus  of  an  army.  Among  the 
names,  howerer,  appended  to  this  declaration  we  find  that  of  Falkland. 

Charles,  no  donht,  meant  that  the  responsibility  of  oommencmg  Ao 
war  should  be  made  to  rest,  if  possible,  with  his  opponents.  But  there 
had  been  enough  in  his  conduct  and  language  from  the  time  of  hia 
appearance  at  York,  to  make  it  evident  that  his  determination  from 
that  period  was  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a 
prospect  of  doing  so  with  sucoess,  rather  than  submit  to  the  terms  ki« 
sisted  on  by  the  parliament  *. 

The  king's  declaration,  so  often  and  so  solemnly  made,  that  he  had 
never  hgrboured  the  thought  of  subduing  his  subjects  by  the  aid 
of  a  foreign  force,  and  which  was  now  again  put  forth,  was  another 
statement  regarded  by  the  parliamentary  leaders  as  contrary  to  ftci. 
Charles  had  made  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  such  aid  aooii 
after  his  accession ;  when  the  troubles  in  Scotland  began,  he  oego«» 
tiated  with  the  archduke  for  the  same  object;  the  parliament  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  to  prove  that  similar  applications  had  been  recently 
made  to  the  states  of  the  continent;  and  only  a  little  subsequent  to  this 
time,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  a  course  of  proceeding  with  which, 

*  The  contridioUons  in  Clarendon*!  accoant  of  prooeedingt  at  York  dnrins  the 
6nt  half  of  1642  are  remarkable,  and  such  as  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  work  of 
any  man  of  simple  intentions  and  ordinary  capacity.  Thus,  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
he  exprestei  his  astonishment  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  parliament  in  declariag  thai 
the  king  intended  to  make  war  upon  them,  alleging  that  they  must  have  known  hioa 
to  have  been  destitute  of  the  means  for  the  support  of  his  household,  instead  of  being 
capable  of  providing  for  an  army  (Hist.  ii.  438) ;  though  before  this  time  ha  haa 
•poken  repeatedly  of  the  laige  company  which  the  king  had  attracted  to  himself  aS 
York,  of  the  great  reaction  in  his  favour  which  his  studied  condescension,  and  the 
papers  issued  in  his  name,  had  produced  through  the  country,  and  of  the  ccaaeteiS 
6A>rt  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  **  to  provide  against  the  storm  ha  saw  wae 
ooming.''    Hist.  ii.  425,  426. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king  from  ^  many 
thousands  of  peaceably  affected  subjects  in  the  county  of  York,"  complaining  that 
they  had  been  prevented  approaching  his  majesty  by  the  violence  and  «ffitmts  of 
those  alK>ut  the  court,  and  that  on  declining  to  sign  a  particular  addreu  to  his 
majesty,  divers  of  them  had  been  punished  «*  with  blows,"  and  had  been  toM  **  ikai 
wkem  kii  majettjft  army  ihou/d  be  on /bo/  they  should  be  the  first  pillaged."  On  Uie 
same  day  a  letter  was  written  from  York  by  the  members  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee which  had  been  sent  down  there,  in  which  they  say,  that  being  admitted  to  the 
king's  presence,  there  was  **  much  humming  and  applause  by  some  persons  who  had 
placed  themselves  near  about  where  the  king  stood,"  as  often  as  the  king*s  messages 
to  the  parliament  were  read ;  *'  but  when  anything  from  the  parliament  came  to 
be  read,  it  was,"  they  say,  "with  somuch  hissing,  and  reviling  of  the  parliament,  thmt 
though  in  reaped  and  duty  to  the  king*s  presence  we  could  not  resent  it,  as  otheiw 
wise  we  should  have  done,  yet  we  have  since  complained  of  it  to  his  majesty. 
Some  of  them  were  so  bold  as  to  say  openly  that  the  parliament  men  should  set 
their  house  in  order,  lur  many  of  them  should  shortly  have  their  heads  oif." 
Rushworth,  iv.  1618,  1620. 
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aocoTding  to  his  present  language,  iMthing  would  ever  induce  kim  to  con- 

cor,  was  adopted  by  him  in  regard  to  any  quarter  fnm  whioh  assistance 

was  at  all  likely  to  be  obtained*. 

The  day  on  which  the  peers  at  York  signed  the  declaration,  whidi 

afiBnned  ^at  hitherto  the  king  had  not  given  them  the  ^.    *        ,. 
1      *  ^  *   u-         r      ^.t  ^  '     .  ^'°®  royalist 

least  reason  to  suspect  him  of  meditating  war  against  peers  im. 

the  parliament,  was  that  on  which  nine  of  their  number  peached. 
were  charged  by  the  commons  with  having  cast  a  high 
a£fhmt  and  contempt  on  the  two  houses  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  refused  to  appear  in  their  places  in  the  upper  house ;  and  their  con- 
duct in  thus  deserting  the  parliament,  and  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  was  made  the  ground  of  an  impeachment. 
These  noblemen,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest  to  join  themselves  to 
the  king  when  he  withdrew  from  the  capital,  were,  the  earls  of  North- 
ampton, Devonshire,  Dover,  and  Monmouth,  and  the  lords  Howard, 
Bidb,  Grey,  Coventry,  and  Capel.  By  a  sentence  of  the  upper  house, 
these  persons  were  deprived  of  their  rank,  excluded  from  all  privilege  of 
parliament,  and  made  Uable  to  suffer  imprisonment  during  pleasure. 
By  this  proceeding  the  commons  hoped  to  prevent  similar  secessions ; 
but  its  effect  upon  the  censured  nobles  must  have  been,  to  make  them 
^Bel  that  their  own  fortunes  were  now  more  than  ever  allied  with  those 
of  the  monarcht. 

When  the  lord  keeper  Finch  fled  from  the  resentment  of  the  com* 
mons,  the  great  seal  was  entrusted  to  Littleton,  who,  until  fhe  great  seal 
thia  time,  had  voted  and  acted  with  the  two  houses  in  all  "  removed  to 
their  measures.  But  before  being  duly  invested  with  his  ^^  ' 
office,  Charles,  it  is  said,  exacted  from  Littleton  a  promise  on  oath,  that 
tihe  seal  should  be  delivered  back  to  him  whenever  he  should  send 
tor  it;  and  being  reminded  of  this  private  condition  by  a  secret 
messenger,  who  demanded  the  seal  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  lord 
keeper  professed  to  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  mak- 
ing the  required  surrender.  The  great  seal  was  accordingly  conveyed 
to  York  by  a  groom  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  Littleton,  leaving 
the  capital  the  next  day,  joined  himself  to  the  court,  that  he  might 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  parliament  $. 

By  the  removal  of  the  great  seal,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  executive  government,  were  withdrawn  to  the 
quarters  of  the  king,  the  affixing  of  that  seal  being  necessary  to  all  com- 
missions of  assize,  to  all  writs  of  election,  and  to  the  filling  up  of  most 
public  employments.  The  commons,  with  their  characteristic  energy, 
resolved,  after  a  few  weeks,  to  create  another  great  seal,  that  the  quarters 
of  the  parliament  might  not  be  without  the  benefits  of  regular  govern- 

*  Ru8h\7orth,  i.  474,  612 ;  iv.  625.    Orleans,  Rerolutions  in  Bngland.    iii.  12.  el 
9eq,    King*i  Cabinet  opened.    Pages  232.  304.  of  thia  Toloma. 
t  May,  Hist.  117—122.        X  May,  Hist.  122,  123. 
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ment ;  but  it  was  not  before  October,  three  months  later,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  lords  against  such  a  step  could  be  oyercome.  The  court  pointed 
to  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  treason : — as  though 
men,  who  by  this  time  had  raised  a  power^l  army,  and  were  confronting 
the  monarch  in  the  field,  could  scruple  long  about  such  a  formality. 
Strafford  had  once  said,  ''It  is  a  tender  point  to  draw  blood  from 
subjects,  even  when  rebellious : "  but  the  answer  of  the 

PiwSi^th.  ^''^  ^^  ^^®  nineteen  articles  made  it  evident  that,  rather 
than  consent  to  such  terms,  he  had  determined  to  hazard 
that  point;  and  while  the  two  great  parties  appeared  to  be  waiting  for 
the  event  the  first  blow  was  struck.  Parliament  called  upon  the  western 
counties  to  raise  their  levies  in  its  defence.  Goring,  the  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  refused  to  act  on  those  instructions,  and  prevailed,  more- 
over,  on  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to  declare  for  the 
king.  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  laid  siege  to  the  place.  The 
monarch  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  ninth  of  August,  declaring  hira, 
and  the  men  under  his  command,  to  be  traitors,  unless  they  should 
submit  to  his  authority  within  six  days.  The  parhament  declared 
Th  k*  raises  ^^^'  proclamation  a  libel,  and  denounced  all  by  whom 
the  standard  at  it  had  been  advised,  or  by  whom  it  should  be  approved, 
Nottingham.  ^8  guilty  of  treason.  A  few  days  later  the  king  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  an  act  which  imported  the  de- 
claration of  war*. 

When  the  sword  of  the  king  was  thus  drawn,  a  great  change  had  taken 
The  justice  of  P^^^e  in  the  relative  position  of  the  monarch  and  the  par- 
the  civil  war  Hament,  and  many  well-meaning  men,  looking  at  the 
considered.  character  of  many  recent  events,  were  in  honest  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  side  on  which  their  own  should  be  unsheathed. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  there  had  been  many  things  which 
could  not  be  viewed  with  satisfaction  by  any  wise  man,  and  which 
naturally  tended  to  awaken  distrust.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  commons  with  regard  to  silenced  and  scan- 
dalous ministers,  and  the  canons  of  the  late  convocation,  there  was 
an  exercise  of  judicial  functions  hardly  within  the  province  of  par- 
liament, though  consistent  in  part  with  the  wording  of  some  statutes, 
and  still  more  with  the  claims  frequently  asserted  by  the  lower  house 
in  relation  to  such  matters.  The  sensitive  and  severe  temper  of 
that  house,  as  evinced  in  its  treatment  of  some  persons  "who  re- 
flected on  its  proceedings,  was  an  evil  of  dangerous  tendency ;  and 
not  the  less  so  from  the  fact  that  its  history  afforded  some  unquestion* 
able  precedents  in  support  of  such  exercises  of  authority.  Even  in 
the  parliament  itself,  the  minority  was  subject  to  a  degree  of  intimi- 

;t^  ClarfndoD,  Hlptiii.  I72,  et  teq,  Rnehworth,  iv.  763.  rt  le^. 
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dation  which  no  true  friend  of  liberty  could  have  witnessed  without 
displeasure  and  alarm. 

Nor  was  the  upper  house  exempt  from  treatment  of  this  nature.  Some 
mne  months  before  the  raising  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  lords 
were  told,  that  unless  certain  bills  deemed  necessary  by  the  commons  to 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  were  passed  by  them,  those  bills  would  be 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  majority  of  the  commons,  and  of  the  mino- 
^  rity  in  the  lords  by  whom  they  had  been  approved  *.  One  member  ven- 
tured to  say  on  that  occasion,  that  he  did  not  see  why  bills  might  not 
be  presented  in  the  name  of  a  minority  from  the  commons  as  well  as 
from  the  lords ;  but  it  was  affirmed  that  the  commons  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  member  who  had  thus 
spoken  was  charged  with  having  given  ofifence  to  the  house,  and  ordered 
to  inrithdraw.  It  is  true,  the  charge  appears  to  have  been  abandoned, 
but  its  being  entertained  was  an  evil  omen,  though  hardly  less  con- 
siderable perhaps  than  was  afforded  by  the  measure  to  which  it  referred. 

That  the  parliament  should  have  discouraged  petitions  which  prayed 
for  the  extinction  of  its  own  power,  and  the  return  of  the  old  tyranny 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  not  surprising :  but  that  the  promoters 
of  such  petitions  should  have  been  deemed  liable  to  impeachment^  was 
an  extreme  remedy  which  seemed  to  loosen  all  the  securities  of  freedomf. 
Even  in  this  proceeding,  however,  there  was  some  appearance  of  law 
and  justice,  if  compared  with  the  same  course  as  resorted  to  against  an 
unpopular  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  recommended,  in  a  sort  of  jest,  that  the  upper  house  should 
adjourn  for  six  months  $.  In  the  impeachment  of  the  bishops,  too,  we 
see  more  of  the  policy  and  resentment  of  their  prosecutors,  than  of  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  became  manifest 
from  these  occurrences,  and  others  of  the  same  descripdon,  that  the  crown 
was  not  the  only  power  possessing  a  tendency  to  break  in  upon  the 
even  course  of  justice. 

And  while  these  excesses  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  springing 
for  a  time  from  the  flush  of  victory,  and  then  from  the  fear  ji^j^gymg  p,.^ 
of  discomfiture,  were  multiplying,  the  public  declarations  fensioot  of  the 
of  the  king,  and  of  those  who  adhered  to  him,  became  roy*^»^ 
more  and  more  moderate  and  constitutional.  In  the  addresses  pre- 
sented to  him  at  York,  the  professions  of  attachment  to  his  person  are 
nearly  all  founded  on  his  having  given  his  assent  to  so  many  laws 
adapted  to  promote  the  better  government  and  greater  happiness  of  his 
people.  The  substance  of  the  reforms  accomplished  to  the  period  of  the 
king's  return  from  Scotland  is  approved  in  those  documents,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  expressions  which  occur  in  them,  the  object  of  the  king 

*  Jonrnals,  Dec  3,  1641. 
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and  of  his  fidlowers'wu  as  much  to  preserve  the  popular  advantages  tins 
secured,  as  to  check  further  innovation.  It  waa  in  consequentie  of 
placing  himself  on  this  new  ground,  that  Charles,  who  a  Utde  more 
than  two  years  ago  found  it  impossible  to  raise  an  army  with  which  to 
rtpel  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  was  now  capable  of  collecting  a  fdcec 
powerful  enough  to  make  war,  and  with  considerable  prospect  of  suo* 
cess,  against  the  parliament  of  England. 

But  these  indications  of  an  arbitrary  temper  in  the  commona,  and 
these  altered  professions  on  the  part  of  the  court,  aro  not  the 
Parliament.*  ®"^y  pointe  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  course  whidi 
it  became  an  enlightened  patriot  to  pursue  at  this  juncture. 
The  liberties  pertaining  to  Englishmen  according  to  the  conatitutioa 
were  soon  recovered,  at  least  so  far  as  this  could  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  statutes  in  which  they  were  solemnly  recognized;  and 
the  questions  at  issue,  accordingly,  soon  ceased  to  relate  to  them, 
and  to  have  respect  almost  entirely  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
what  had  been  so  far  regained.  That  some  new  securities  were  really 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  firee  theory  of  our  constitution  might  not  be 
neutralized  by  an  opposite  spirit  in  the  government,  appears  to  have 
been  the  persuasion  of  many  among  the  most  ardent  supporters  [of 
monarchy.  But  while  such  persons  would  have  limited  all  restrictioDS 
on  the  prerogative,  so  as  to  have  lefl  it  at  least  possible  that  it  might 
some  day  break  forth  with  the  power  of  former  days,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  who  had  opposed  it,  the  popular  leaders  were  concerned  that  their  own 
safety,  and  the  general  interest,  should  not  be  left  to  any  such  hazard. 

Since  the  days  of  Henry  the  seventh,  the  excesses  of  monarchy  had 
been  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  oppressions  in  our  history,  and  it  was 
not  until  taiight  by  experience  that  the  most  reflecting  men  in  England 
seemed  capable  of  apprehending  any  great  evil  from  the  extreme  of  de- 
mocracy. The  history  of  the  ancient  republics  might  have  afforded 
them  instruction  on  this  point.  But  it  is  a  fact,  not  sufficiently  observed 
by  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  our  own  history  to  have  furnished  them 
with  this  kind  of  landmark ;  and  their  fears,  in  consequence,  from  this 
source,  were  trivial,  compared  with  those  which  had  respect  to  the  jwero- 
gative,  and  to  the  evils  which  would  follow  from  its  being  left  without 
those  powerful  restraints  which  no  violence  of  passion  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  demolish.  Hence  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  was  the  command  of  the  militia.  So  long  as  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  was  left  in  the  hand  of  the  sovereign, 
trained  wholly  under  his  direction,  and  commanded  by  persons  deriving 
their  trust  exclusively  from  him,  the  popular  leaders  could  not  feel  them* 
selves  secure.  Many  a  conjuncture  might  occur  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to*  employ  such  a  power  against  the  public  liberty  with  complete 
success,  or  at  least  to  place  its  supporters  at  great  disadvantage  in  con- 
tending for  its  preservation ;  and  this  was  a  hazard  to  which  it  did  not 
behove  ihem  to  expose  either  themselves  or  the  public  weal.    It  wm 
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ftoeordingly  demuidftdy  that  the  authority  of  the  pariiament  in  relation 
to  the  forces,  should  be  such  as  to  provide  against  this  probable  evil  :— 
but  to  such  a  measure  the  royal  assent  was  not  to  be  obtained. 

This  view  of  affidrs,  which  would  have  been  of  much  weight  with 
thoughtful  men  in  regard  to  any  country  where  a  mixed  constitution  like 
ours  subsisted,  became  the  more  deserving  of  consideration  from  the 
personal  character  of  the  king.  It  no  doubt  is  very  undesirable  that  the 
welfare  of  a  community  should  depend  in  any  case  on  the  accidents 
which  must  ever  attend  a  government  left  to  assume  its  complexion 
entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  single  will — but  there  was  much 
in  the  character  of  Charles  which  served  to  place  this  general  evil  in 
great  prominence.  The  conduct  of  his  opponents  at  this  moment  must 
be  attributed  to  one  of  two  causes — to  an  ambition  so  low  and  irrational 
as  to  be  at  variance  with  their  known  character,  or  to  a  distrust  of  the 
king's  sincerity  which  nothing  could  remove.  The  latter  was  the  real 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  one  which  most  men  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  have  felt  in  the  same  d^ee.  The  duplicity  which  had  marked 
the  conduct  of  Charles  from  his  early  life  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  vindictive  temper  with  which  it  had  been  accompanied ;  the  ease 
-with  which  he  had  broken  his  most  solemn  promises,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  petition  of  right ;  the  severity  of  his  oppressions  toward 
the  members  of  successive  parliaments,  who  had  incurred  his  resent- 
ment by  opposing  his  will ;  the  reluctance  with  which  he  was  known  to 
liave  made  the  late  concessions ;  the  rumours  of  meditated  vengeance 
which  came  from  his  presence  to  the  ears  of  the  obnoxious  patriots;  the 
detection  of  his  intrigues  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  only  the 
more  alarming  from  the  obscurity  which  still  rested  upon  them ;  and 
the  accusation  of  the  five  members,  in  which  others  ^'  plainly  saw  his 
judgment  of  late  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  dreaded  the  same  fate, 
Bhould  royal  authority  be  re-established  in  its  ancient  lustre :  *" — all 
these  occurrences,  and  many  more  of  the  same  character,  taught  the 
parliamentary  leaders  to  look  upon  their  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of 
the  great  objects  for  which  they  had  been  contending,  as  matters 
requiring  a  security  altogether  independent  of  the  preferences  or  the 
temper  of  the  sovereign. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  king  was  now  in  the  hands  of  prudent 
men,  and  that  many  of  his  present  adherents  would  have  been  among  the 
first  to  have  opposed  his  return  to  arbitrary  courses,  and  to  have  urged  upon 
him  the  importance  of  fidelity  to  his  promises.  But  the  light  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  parliament  regarded  the  declaration  of  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
to  which  the  most  distinguished  of  those  persons  were  parties,  was  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  should  look  even  upon  that  class^of 
the  king's  supporters  as  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  any  very  delicate 
principle  of  honour.  Neither  could  they  forget  the  discourteous  manner  in 
which  their  committee  had  been  treated  in  the  king's  presence  at  York,  nor 

*  Hume,  Hi8t«  tibi  tupra. 
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the  thieatening  which  btd  been  used  toward  them  at  that  place.  Thres 
moreover  of  the  most  trustworthy  among  the  king's  advisers  at  that  time, 
had  been  in  his  confidence  before  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  and 
Charles  had  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing  material  without  their  advice. 
He  proceeded  nevertheless  through  all  the  stages  of  that  business  with- 
out consulting  them*.  Had  he  proved  successful  in  war,  and  had  he  shown 
a  disposition  to  retrace  his  steps  toward  the  system  on  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  act  in  1629,  there  were  no  doubt  virtuous  men  about  him,  who 
would  not  have  countenanced  his  policy ;  but  if  enough  had  remained  to 
have  enabled  him  to  pursue  that  policy  with  success,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  would  have  pursued  it ;  and  that  the  course  of  events 
would  soon  in  that  case  have  placed  such  an  opportunity  before  him 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  given  her  own 
view  of  the  character  of  Charles,  and  dark  as  the  portrait  is,  it  may  be 
r^rded  as  expressing  the  general  opinion  of  her  party  concerning  him. 
'*  The  example  of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and  he 
thought  himself  no  monarch,  so  long  as  his  will  was  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  any  law ;  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  England  were  not 
pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rulci  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a 
foreign  force,  and,  till  he  could  effect  it,  made  no  conscience  of  granting 
any  thing  to  the  people,  which  he  resolved  should  not  oblige  him  longer 
than  it  served  his  turn ;  for  he  was  a  prince  that  had  nothing  of  faith  or 
truth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.  He  was  the  most  obstinate  perscm 
in  his  self-will  that  ever  was,  and  so  bent  upon  being  an  absolute,  un- 
controllable sovereign,  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  such  a  long  or  nonet**' 
It  was  this  view  of  the  king's  character  which  led  the  parliament  to 
insist  on  terms  of  accommodation  that  were  deemed  so  humiliating ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  monarch  partook  enough  of  the  temper  imputed  to 
him  in  the  above  passage,  to  choose  civil  war  rather  thau  submit  to  such 
conditions. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  success  in  the  great  conflict  about 
to  commence  was  not  to  be  expected  on  either  side,  without  consequences 
dangerous  to  the  hberties  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Judging  ^m  its 
recent  conduct,  even  the  parUament  was  not  likely  to  make  in  all  respects 
the  most  equitable  use  of  its  advautages,  should  the  scale  turn  in  its 
favour ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  king,  should  success  attend  his  arms, 
the  only  ground  on  which  it  was  possible  to  hope  that  he  would  stop 
somewhere  short  of  an  established  despotism,  was  derived  from  the 
better  character  of  many  who  were  now  among  his  followers ; — ^men, 
however,  who  would  have  proved,  it  may  well  be  feared,  but  poor  secu- 
rities for  English  freedom ;  bands  to  be  thrown  off  with  ease  by  the 
restored  prerogative  whenever  the  fitting  season  should  arrive. 

*  Clarendon*!  Life,  L  ubi  snpra.    Hut.  ii.  ISO,  133. 
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Chaptee  VIII. 

State  ot  the  Kingdom---RoyalitU--ParliamenUriaiu~C<mn6zioii  of  the  War  with 
Religion — Battle  at  Edgehill— Negotiation  at  Colnbrook,  Action  at  Brentford^ 
Negotiation  at  Oxford^ArriFal  and  Impeachment  of  the  Queen— Waller*f 
Plot— Military  Oocurrencei  in  1643— Death  and  Character  of  Hampden  and 
F^ktand— Treaty  with  the  Scots— The  Covenant— Edl  Consequences  of  in- 
troducing it— Death  and  Character  of  Pym— Charles  obtains  Assiitance  from 
Ireland— The  ScoU  enter  England— Oxford  Fkrliament— Battle  of  Marston 
Moor — Capitulation  of  the  Army  under  Essex— Third  Battle  of  Newbnry 
— Dissensions  in  the  Army  of  the  Parliament— Oliver  Cromwell — Power  of 
the  Independents— Self-denying  Ordinance— The  Army  new  modelled— Crom- 
well excepted— Battle  of  Naseby. 

The  ordinance  of  parliament  for  raiaing  the  militia,  and  the  king's  com- 
miBakm  of  array  published  for  the  same  purpose,  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the  Kin^om^* 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  counties  of  Middlesex,  *      ' 

Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  lancoln,  Essex,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire 
were  all,  mcnre  or  less  decidedly,  in  the  interest  of  the  parliament.  The 
eastern  counties,  including  Su£blk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  and 
Huntingdon,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  with  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  for  their  common  defence.  By  prompt  measures,  the  asso- 
ciated counties  not  only  preserved  thCTciselves  from  becoming  the  seat  of 
war,  but  did  much  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  nolnlity  and  leading 
gentry  in  those  quarters,  who  were  mostly  in  the  opposite  interest, 
and  furnished  the  parliament  with  large  supplies  of  men  and  means. 
In  the  four  northern  counties,  and  in  Shropshire,  Worcestershire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  the  authority  of  the  king  was  acknowledged 
almost  without  opposition.  The  whole  of  the  west  of  England  also, 
ascending  fr(»n  Cwnwall  to  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Hereford,  was 
kept,  with  little  exception,  by  the  great  families  and  gentry  from  any 
open  measures  against  the  king,  its  places  of  strength  being  generally 
retained  in  his  service.  But  the  people  were  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
parliament,  that  the  royal  cause  derived  but  limited  assistance  from 
that  extended  portion  of  the  island.  In  the  remaining  counties,  the 
two  parties  appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  or  to  have  prevailed 
alternately  *. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  leading  gentry 
throughthekingdom,tookpartwiththeking;andthesehism 
which  had  been  for  some  time  extending  in  both  houses,  ^ 

particularly  in  the  lords,  produced,  as  the  crisis  approached,  important 
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BecessioDB  in  his  favour.  Speaking  generally,  indeed,  ihe  loyaltiti 
may  be  aaid  to  have  been  from  the  highest  and  the  lowest  sections  of  the 
community,  embracing  few  from  the  middle  class.  Their  ranks  were 
filled  mostly  with  men  called  from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  brutally 
ignorant ;  or  with  retainers  from  the  halls  of  the  wealthy,  who  were 
often  too  much  inclined  to  the  excesses  commonly  attendant  on  civil  war. 
The  persons  who  accepted  command  over  these  troops,  were  generally 
young  men  of  familyi  whose  habits  of  pleasure  were  in  many  cases 
little  fiiendly  to  the  discipline  and  self*dtnial  which  the  service  before 
them  demanded.  Some  joined  themselves  to  the  royal  standard  from 
hatred  of  religion  as  exhibited  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  pu- 
ritans. Others  were  there  from  an  hereditary  feeling  of  honour,  though 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  object  of  the  war,  fearing  lest  its  success 
should  give  too  much  advantage  to  the  side  of  the  bishops,  whose  au- 
thority had  been  exercised  so  perniciously,  and  of  the  king,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  capable  of  following  their  evil  example.  With  those  was 
a  considerable  body  of  cathohcs,  who  naturally  preferred  the  connivance 
which  they  had  so  long  experienced  under  the  government  of  the  king,  to 
the  intolerance  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  men  who  were 
BOW  arrayed  against  him.  And  to  these  several  classes  we  must  add  a 
large  one  consisting  of  persons  who  regarded  the  encroachments,  sad 
the  occasional  violence,  of  the  commons,  as  tending  to  introduce  a  po- 
pular in  the  place  of  a  monarchical  tyranny. 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  could  look  with  confidence  to  a 
considerable  minority  in  the  peerage,  and  among  the  more 
mentarians!  distinguished  landholders;  while  the  merchants,  tiades* 
men,  and  common  people,  who  were  resident  in  towns  and 
cities,  almost  uniformly  took  the  popular  side ;  and  with  them  wms  a 
large  body,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  majority,  of  the  yeomanry  through 
the  kingdom.  The  preference  thus  shown  by  these  parties  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  thehr  greater  intelligence,  and  their  better  means  of 
in^Draiation,  but  still  more  lo  those  urban  assoeiations,  so  little  favourable 
to  that  homage  with  regard  to  external  and  hereditary  greatness,  which 
forms  so  powerful  an  element  in  (he  education  of  every  aristocracy,  and 
80  common  a  pvejudice  with  a  scattered  and  uninstructed  people.  These 
aetive  portions  of  the  ccnnmunity  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
benefits  which  the  parliament  had  conferred  on  the  country  in  abolish- 
ing monopolies,  ship-money,  and  many  illegal  imposts,  burdens  which 
they  knew  would  have  been  augmented  rather  than  taken  away,  had  the 
afi^rs  of  the  nation  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  court  They  were 
concerned,  accordingly,  to  sustain  the  power  from  which  so  much  ad- 
▼anti^  had  been  den? ed,  and  which  promised,  upon  the  whde,  on  the 
new  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  very  much  the  best  security  of 
public  interests. 


But  wHh  many,  these  citU  grievances  were  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
chief  ground  of  the  decision  formed  to  take  part  with  the  ^  .  . 
parliament.  The  inroads  ot  arbitrary  power  had  been  theoontro- 
connected  with  a  systematic  suspension  of  the  laws  In  j;«"7  ^'^^"^  '•• 
fktour  of  catholics,  and  with  ceaseless  attempts  to  as-  "^^^ 
limihite  the  worship  of  the  English  church  in  the  greatest  pos^ibte 
degree  to  the  catholic  ritual.  In  this  general  policy,  the  king  and  the 
prelates  had  been  of  one  mind ;  and  the  court,  so  fkr  from  showing  any 
disposition  to  separate  what  had  thus  been  joined  together,  lent  its  willing 
aid  to  the  various  plans  of  tyranny  and  persecution  by  which  it  was 
enforced.  In  breaking  the  yoke  which  had  so  long  bowed  the  neck  and 
the  conscience  of  the  nation,  the  puritans — for  by  them  was  that  act  per- 
formed— evinced  an  ardour  which  sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion, and  even  of  justice.  But  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
poKcy  long  acted  upon  by  the  king  and  the  court  clergy  had  driven 
thousands  of  devout  men  into  exile,  purely  on  account  of  their  religion ; 
that  it  had  obliged  a  much  greater  number  to  choose  between  follow- 
ing such  examples,  or  doing  violence  to  their  conscience  in  the  mattef 
of  popish  ceremonies;  that,  in  the  language  of  Falkland,  it  had  made 
the  profknation  of  the  Lord's-day  a  mark  of  loyalty,  and  the  keeping  of 
it  holy  an  act  of  disobedience,  placing  drunkenness  and  swearing  among 
venial  sins  when  compared  with  fasting  and  prayer.  Against  the  return 
of  such  proceedings  there  was  no  security,  not  even  the  promise  of  it,  the 
only  pledge  of  the  king  on  this  subject  being,  even  to  this  time^  that  the 
church  should  be  restored  to  her  state  under  Elizabeth. 

It  was  from  considerations  of  this  nature  that  such  men  as  Richfird 
Baxter  were  found  in  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  the  parliament.  *'  1 
thought,''  said  that  honest  divine,  *'that  subjects  were  not  guilty  of  all 
the  fkults  of  king  or  parliament  in  defending  them,  and  that  allowing 
both  parties  to  have  been  considerably  in  the  wrong,  men  should  adhere  to 
that  party  which  should  most  secure  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  might 
defend  the  kingdom  under  their  authority,  without  owning  all  their 
cause.  And  herein  I  was  then  so  zealous  that  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
sin  for  men  that  were  able  to  defend  their  country  to  be  neuters.  And 
I  have  been  tempted  still  to  think  that  I  was  a  more  competent  judge 
upon  the  place,  when  all  things  were  before  our  eyes,  than  I  am  in  the 
review  of  those  days  when  distance  disadvantageth  the  apprehension  *." 
The  same  Writer  informs  us,  that  the  royalist  soldiers  plundered  the 
puritans  wherever  they  came,  which  induced  many  of  them  to  abandon 
their  home';  and  finding  their  property  consumed,  and  their  lives  in 
danger,  they  passed  over  by  thousands  to  the  garrisons  of  the  parliament 
and  became  soldiers.  The  drunkards  and  the  rabble  also,  who  '*  formerly 
hated  themi  when  they  saw  the  war  beginning,  grew  enraged ;  for  if  a 

^  Life  and  Times*    Part  i.  p.  39.J 
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man  did  but  pray  or  ring  a  ptalm  iii  bis  hoiise«  they  would  cry,  *  Down 
with  the  roundheads,'  and  put  them  in  fear  of  audden  violence*.*' 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  on  the  one  side  was  k^rakj, 
a  loyalty  partaking  of  all  the  strength  of  hereditary  feeling,  and  of  super* 
stitious  veneration ;  connected,  in  some  instances,  with  a  sober  attach* 
ment  to  certain  great  principles  of  popular  right,  but  mott  fre(pieDtly 
with  a  lamentable  ignorance  concerning  the  value  of  all  such  ri^its,  and 
a  consequent  heedlessness  about  them.  On  the  other  ride,  there  was 
also  loyalty,  but  loyalty  always  subordinate  to  the  love  of  liberty,  so  fisr 
as  the  principles  of  liberty  were  then  understood;  a  body  of  men  who 
were  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the  king  in  person^  rather  than  wit- 
ness the  suppresrion  of  those  principles,  or  even  the  avoidable  hasaid 
of  them.  Allied  with  this  motive  was  another  still  more  powerful — 
that  which  a  devout  man  brings  with  him  to  the  struggle  when  his  ooa* 
science  is  the  point  assailed,  and  when  the  power  to  be  resisted  is  one 
which  comes  between  him  and  the  objects  of  his  religious  homage  and 
attachment.  In  this  last  feeling  both  parties  shared,  though  very  un- 
equally. The  meeting  of  such  combatants  must  often  have  been  ter* 
rible,  and  the  recollection  that  they  were  alike  Englishmen,  makes  even 
the  story  of  their  heroism  a  matter  rather  for  sorrow  than  admiration. 

The  parliament  gave  the  command  of  its  army  to  the  earl  of  Eaaex^ 
which  conristed  at  this  time  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Charles  began  his 
march  from  Nottingham  toward  the  capital,  and  in  Warwickshire  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  force  even  more  formidable  than  that  under  the 
command  of  Essex.  Essex  removed  from  Northampton  to  Woroeater, 
and  followed  on  the  rear  of  the  royalists,  instead  of  placing  himself  be- 
tween them  and  London.  This  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
lord-general,  and  the  rumours  of  the  great  force  which  the  king  had 
drawn  to  his  standard,  spread  alarm  through  the  metropolis,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  for  its  defence.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  the  twenty-second  of  October,  Essex  came  within  right  of  the 
rear  guard  of  the  royalists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edgecoat,  and  on  ike 
morrow  the  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought. 

The  lord-general,  in  his  anxiety  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  king, 

^^  ^     ^      had  left  several  r^menU,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
I   KdgehUl.       cavalry*  with  his  ammunition  stores,  and  some  artillery, 
at  a  day*s  march  distance.     It  had  also  been  found  neces- 
sary to  leave  one  raiment  in  Coventry,  another  in  Worcester,  and  to 
quarter  a  third  at  Banbury,  beside  some  troops  of  horse  which  were 

*  True  Hiitoiy  of  Coancils  Enlarged,  92,  93.  Mrs.  Hatchinson't  aoooant  of  tk« 
state  of  partiM,  and  particularly  of  the  treatment  to  which  religious  men  were  ez* 
poted,  aud  of  iu  effect  in  making  them  soldiers,  confirms  that  of  Baxter.  Memoirs, 
1.  180—219.  Charles  aMured  his  followers  at  Shrewsbury  that  **  they  would  meet 
with  uo  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists,  Aoabaptif  ts,  sad  Atheiitst" 
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sent  into  Grloncefttershire  as  a  protection  to  the  parts  of  that  county  which 
bordered  upon  Wales ;  so  that  when  the  king  halted  to  give  battle  to  his 
pursuers,  they  did  not  much  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  while  his  own  force 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand,  including  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry. 

The  place  of  the  encounter  was  a  plain  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red 
Horse,  into^hi<;h  the  royalists  descended  from  the  slope  of  Edgehill,  pre- 
serving good  order,  a  portion  of  their  cavalry  being  placed  at  the  left  wing, 
and  a  stronger  body  on  the  right.  The  parliamentarians  were  drawn 
tqp  in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  ground  was  slightly  elevated,  their 
cavalry  being  so  distributed  as  to  meet  the  disposition  of  strength  adopted 
by  the  enemy.  The  fight  commenced  with  a  heavy  discharge  of  cannon 
on  both  sides,  which  did  much  execution  upon  the  ranks  of  the  royalists, 
but  very  little  upon  those  of  their  opponents.  The  earl  of  Lindeey, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  regiment,  led  on  the  main 
body,  and  was  met  with  great  courage  by  Essex  and  the  horse  and  foot 
under  his  command.  A  charge  was  next  made  on  the  king^s  regiment 
by  the  life-guard  of  the  lord-general,  and  with  so  much  success  that  the 
royal  standard  was  taken,  its  bearer,  sir  Edmund  Vamey,  slain,  and 
lindsey,  the  general,  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

But  while  the  main  body  of  the  parliamentarians  was  so  far  success- 
ful, the  whole  force  of  their  left  wing  had  given  way  before  the  right  of 
the  enemy  under  prince  Rupert.  This  disgrace  to  the  arms  of  the  par- 
liament was  principally  owing  to  the  treachery  of  sir  FaithM  Fortesque, 
who,  according  to  a  previous  concert  with  the  king,  went  over  to  the 
royalists  with  his  troop  at  the  very  moment  of  the  charge.  The  panic 
being  thus  spread,  Rupert  pursued  the  fugitives  to  some  miles  distance, 
and  employed  himself  in  pillaging  the  parliament  baggage.  By  so 
doing  he  left  the  main  body  under  the  lord-general  to  prosecute  its  ad* 
vantages  against  that  of  the  enemy,  making  his  return,  when|  it  occurred, 
rather  hazardous  to  himself  than  serviceable  to  his  friends. 

Had  the  prince  restndned  his  impetuosity,  and  wheeled  about  quickly 
upon  the  flank  of  the  parliamentarians,  their  total  defeat  would  probably 
have  followed.  But,  as  things  happened,  so  undecided  were  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  As  the  parliamenta- 
rians possessed  the  ground  in  the  evening  which  the  royalists  had  occu- 
pied in  the  m(»rning,  and  challenged  them  during  three  hours  on  the 
following  day  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  the  advantage  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  them.  But  the  lord-general,  who  had  shown  great  prompti- 
tude and  courage  in  the  field,  was  influenced  by  a  timid  and  wavering 
policy  on  other  occasions,  and  instead  of  directing  his  march  toward 
Banbury,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  retired  to  Warwick  castle,  the  seat 
of  lord  Brook,  to  repair  his  losses,  and  procure  supplies  of  provisk>n. 
By  this  proceeding  he  made  an  apparent  concession  of  his  weakness, 
which  was  much  rqpretted  by  many  of  his  party*. 

•  May,  Hist.  168— 173.    Baxter't  Life,  43.    AVhitelo^e,  61. 
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It  may  indicate  the  Ming  of  tbe  timet  to  obtervet  that  ibb  bi^^e,  i 
which  six  thousand  EDgliahmen  are  said  to  have  fallen,  waa  remaxk^d 
by  the  parliamentariana  aa  having  occurred  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  the  day  on  which  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  preceding 
year :— an  event,  it  was  said,  which  might  well  remind  them  (^  their  guilt 
in  leaving  the  blood  which  was  then  shed  so  long  unavenged.  But  it 
was  also  observed,  '^  by  many  men  on  the  parliament  aide,  as  a  bleaaiDg 
of  God  to  the  protestant  cause,  that  on  the  very  same  day  that  this 
battle  was  won  in  England,  the  Swedes  obtained  a  notable  victory  over 
those  of  the  Roman  religion  in  Germany*/' 

The  battle  of  Edgehill,  though  not  a  victory  to  the  royalists,  waa  highlj 
favourable  to  their  cause,  many  of  the  gentry  declarix^  themselves  from 
that  time  on  the  side  of  the  monarch,  who  until  then  had  preserved  « 
cautious  neutrality  f.  Charles  marched  from  Edgehill  to  Oxford,  bj 
way  of  Banbury,  and  published  a  paper  which  spoke  of  his  victory  over 
the  rebels,  declared  that  his  hostiUties  were  not  directed  against  the  par* 
liament,  but  against  some  **  dozen  or  twenty  factious  and  seditious  per- 
•ons"  who  governed  it ;  and  which,  while  acknowledging  that  there  wera 
catholics  in  his  army,  affirmed  that  the  number  of  such  persons  among 
his  followers  was  much  less  than  might  be  found  in  the  xmnks  of  hia 
opponents.  The  parliament  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  hardi- 
hood of  this  last  assertion,  and  challenged  the  men  about  the  person  of 
the  king  to  mentkn  a  single  catholic  whose  assistance  they  had  deigned 
to  accept  |. 

These  papers  were  not  of  a  description  to  promise  an  early  rotom  of 
w  t!  ti  pc^^f  hut  they  wore  followed  by  some  negotiations  for  that 
st  Ckilnbrook :  object,  which  were  commenced  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
Action  at        \^f^  gt  Colubrook*     On  that  day  the  king  received  the 

Brentford.  ,.  .  .    .  '^i.  i_  . 

paruament  commissioners  with  much  courtesy,  exprtaa- 
ing  his  willingness  to  negotiate,  and  hia  earnest  desire  of  peace.  The 
commissioners,  however,  had  no  sooner  left  the  royal  presence,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  these  expressions  to  the  proper  quarter  in  London, 
than  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  passed  through  the 
town,  advancing  toward  the  capital ;  and  on  the  following  evening,  nn* 
der  cover  of  a  fog,  the  royalists  broke  in  upon  the  garrison  of  tbe  pvUa- 
ment  in  the  town  of  Brentford,  and  a  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  for  some 
time,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  surprised  party,  fifteen  pitoea  of 
cannon  being  taken  by  the  king's  troops,  and  five  hundred  prisoners.  The 
sound  of  artUlery  was  heard  in  the  metropolis ;  the  r^ments  of  Brook 
and  Hampden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford,  flew  to  the  assistance 
of  their  companions ;  Essex,  who  had  returned  with  the  army  some  daya 
vuce,  left  the  house  of  lords,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
available  force  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity.     The  city  broke  forth 

^llsy,Htel7S.  tIM.17e,m*  J  EoAworth,  v.  39,  4U 


iaio  Hie  loudttt  CTpmiioiii  o(  alarm  and  ittdignation ;  and  so  gnat 
waa  iha  fbfoe  wkicb,  within  a  faw  hoors,  was  ooncantiated  upon  tha 
royal  quarters,  that  the  retreat  of  the  king  on  the  fourteenth  toward 
Oihrd  was  generally  regarded  as  a  movement  which  Essex  might  have 
prevented,  and  in  so  doing  have  acoomplished  by  the  sword  what  it  was 
new  deemed  vain  to  expect  from  any  treaty.  The  negotiation,  which 
both  the  parliament  and  the  city  appeared  anxious  to  forward,  was  ac* 
cordingly  abandoned,  and  the  popular  leaders,  the  citixens,  and  the  army, 
spoke  of  the  attack  as  an  act  of  perfidy,  which  must  render  it  more 
than  ever  difficult  to  place  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
their  enemies*. 

But  the  winter  had  commenced,  and  three  months  of  comparative  in« 
action  had  contributed  to  allay  the  exasperated  fceling  tiius  Negotiation  at 
produced,  when  the  advooates  of  peace,  who  were  nume-  Oxford 
roue  both  in  London  and  Oxfmrd,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  two  par- 
lies again  to  enter  upon  negotiatioii.  The  propoeals  of  the  parliament 
were  loosely  expressed  in  one  or  two  instances,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  real  extent  of  their  present  demands ;  but  the  king  was 
more  explicit,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  artide  which  requh-ed  a  com« 
plete  surrender  of  the  forts^  magasines,  towns,  navy,  and  revenue,  into 
hie  hands.  The  parliament,  having  made  these  omcessiens  and  seme 
others,  might  consist  of  the  persons  composing  it  in  1641 ;  but  to  avoid 
ineonveni^ice  from  tumult,  it  should  hold  its  meetings  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  London.  Charles  must  have  been  aware  that  these  overtures 
were  such  as  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  In  the  mention  of 
than  we  may  trace  the  effect  of  his  promise  to  the  queen,  which,  during 
her  absence,  rendered  him  incapable  of  coming  to  any  accommodation 
with  his  subjects,  and,  in  consequence,  prevented  his  mentioning  such 
terms  as  might  have  tended  to  it.  Thia  negotiation  terminated  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  a  similar  issue  awaited  another  which  closed 
about  the  middle  of  Aprilf. 

In  February  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  May  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford,  with  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion,  and  men.    At  this  time  the  loss  of  Reading,  and  of  ^nd  Impetch- ' 
many  persona  of  quality  who  were  sent  to  its  relief,  had  meat  of  the 
much  depreaaed  the  spriU  of  the  royalists.     The  talk  of  ^^^^^ 
peace  now  became  pievalent    But  the  leaders  of  the  commons  were  far 
from  regarding  the  strei^^  of  the  royaliste  as  sufficiently  broken  to 

•  May,  Hitl.  178»  UO.  Bailli^  i.  Sil-^S.  HotddiMon,  il  lit,  174.  Oharlai, 
in  hU  own  defence,  aocnted  his  opponenU  of  meaning  no  nu>re  by  their  propoaala 
tban  to  keep  him  inactive,  until  they  should  Bnrround  him  by  a  tnperior  force ;  but 
•fthU  there  wai  DO  prooH  Wkltdocka,  03, 08.  Rtuhworth.  It  it  certain  thai 
ludi  a  moFemeut  on  bii  part  wai  oontnury  to  the  expectalioof  of  the  party  availed, 
and  that  they  were  taken  accordingly  by  ■urprise. 

t  May,  Hist.  180.  Koshworth,  v.  164*361 .  Clarendon's  Uli,  7^,  st  ss^  White* 
tools,  64 
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aiord  any  prospect  of  the  kind  of  settlement  which  it  was  their  ob}tet 
to  secure.  Hence  they  not  only  negkcted  to  improve  certain  oveiturcs 
made  to  them  at  this  juncture  by  the  king,  but  in  order  that  they  might 
commit  themselves  and  their  adherents  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  they  proceeded  to  impeach  the  queen  of  high  treason,  **  for 
assisting  the  king,  her  husband*  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  them*.'' 

In  the  same  month  of  May  a  project  was  detected  in  London  by  the 
Bdmand  name  of  Waller's  plot     Its  object  was  to  bring  about 

Waller's  plot,   a  co-operation  between  the  court  party  in  Oxford,  and  such 
as  remained  in  the  parliament  or  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  enforce  a  peace, 
on  terms  less  extravagant  than  those  lately  set  forth  by  the  king,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  more  fovourable  to  the  crown  than  those 
insisted  on  by  the  commons.     The  commons  professed  to  regard  this 
attempt,  and  with  much  reason,  as  a  conspiracy  fraught  with  imminent 
danger  both  to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  nation.  By  the  conspirators 
it  was  calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  lords  except  three  would  be  found 
favourable  to  their  object.     They  had  frequent  correspondence  with 
Falkland,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  king;  and  employed  themselves 
in  taking  a  sort  of  census  of  the  city,  classing  the  inhabitants  as  royal* 
ists,  parliamentarians,  and  moderates,  hoping  to  find  the  latter  sufficiently 
strong  to  maintain  their  footing  *^  in  the  gap,"  and  to  unite  the  two 
extremes.    But  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  project  was  discovered 
to  Pym  while  seated  in  church,  by  a  servant  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
Waller,  and  seven  other  persons,  were  apprehended.  Two  suffered  death ; 
Waller,  on  account  of  his  disclosures,  and  great  professions  of  penitence, 
was  allowed  to  escape  with  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  a  fine  of 
10,000/.      Amidst  the  alarm  which  attended  the  discovery  of  varioiia 
particulars  connected  with  this  a£Pair,  an  oath,  or  covenant,  was  intro- 
duced, by  which  persons  pledged  themselves  never  to  aid  the  followers 
of  the  king  without  the  consent  of  both  houses ;  and  also  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  parliament  so  long  as  the  papists,  and  others  in  arms 
under  the  roysl  authority,  should  be  sheltu^  from  the  punishment  due 
to  their  misconduct  f* 

By  this  oath,  which  was  very  generally  taken,  the  prospects  of  peace 
were  removed  to  a  distance  almost  hopeless.  The  leading  royalists  were 
taught  by  this  measure  to  look  upon  the  power  of  the  king  as  the  only 
protection  to  themselves;  and  the  charge  brought  against  the  monarch 
in  the  preamble  to  this  oath,  of  meaning  to  subvert  the  protestant  reli* 
gion,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was  denounced  by  them  as  an 
accusation  which  the  men  who  preferred  it  must  have  known  to  be  false. 
Charles  was  aided  by  the  personal  services  of  catholics,  and  still  more 
by  their  money ;  but  that  he  meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  protestant 
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rdigion  was  an  assertion  tbat  should  never  haye  been  made.  It  k  to  Im^ 
lamented  that  moral  scruples  on  matters  of  this  nalure  were  becoming 
less  and  less  an  impediment  in  the  instance  of  both  parties,  whenever 
their  particular  objects  were  to  be  tored  by  a  violation  of  them.  With 
the  intent  to  counteract  this  last  assertion,  the  king  made  the  following 
declaration  publicly  at  Oxford,  when  about  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  archbishop  Usher : — '*  My  lord,  I  have  to  the  utmost  of 
my  soul  prepared  to  become  a  worthy  receiver ;  and  may  I  so  receive 
comfort  by  this  blessed  sacrament,  as  I  do  intend  the  establishment  of 
the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  as  it  stood  in  its  beauty  in  the 
happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  any  connivance  at  popery. 
May  this  sacrament  be  my  damnation,  if  my  heart  do  not  join  with  my 
lips  in  this  protestation."  What  the  king's  intentions  were  while  utter- 
ing these  solemn  words  we  cannot  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
always  practised  the  connivance  adverted  to,  and  that  he  very  soon 
placed  himself  under  new  obligations  to  continue  and  greatly  to  extend 
that  practice*. 

The  feeling  of  insecurity  which  had  been  diflPiised  by  the  detection  of 
Waller's  plot  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  Death  of 
general  course  of  events  during  the  summer.   It  was  in  the  Hampden, 
month  of  June  that  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  John  Hampden,  from  a 
wound  received  while  charging  a  party  of  royalists  at  Chalgrove.    No  man 
in  that  age  had  done  more  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive  the  passion  for 
freedom.     His  letters  show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  liberal  attain- 
ments, sound  judgment,  and  cultivated  taste;  and  evince,  not  less  clearly, 
a  refined  moral  feeling,  and  an  enlightened  attachment  to  the  Christian 
religion.    The  modesty  and  cheerful  urbanity  of  his  manners  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  pliancy  of  temper  to  be  readily  controlled  by  circumstances, 
but  were  soon  found  to  be  allied  with  an  inflexibility  of  porpose  rarely 
exceeded.    Few  men  have  possessed  the  same  facility  in  governing  others 
without  seeming  to  do  so.    His  conduct  on  the  question  of  ship-money, 
which  called  him  from  private  life,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party  through  the  kingdom ;  and  his  character  fitted  him  to  sustain  that 
elevation,  without  exciting  jealousy  among  his  colleagues,  or  giving  any 
unnecessary  advantage  to  his  opponents.    His  first  views  with  respect 
to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reforms,  like  those  of  most  men  in  his  day, 
referred  to  such  evils  only  as  the  existing  laws,  if  duly  administered, 
would  have  sufficed  to  correct.  But  his  demands  in  favour  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  rose  as  the  dangers  which  threatened  it  became  in  his  view 
more  formidable.   He  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  monarchy,  but  it  was 
under  restrictions  which  in  many  respects  were  unknown  to  the  ancient 
constitution ;  and  was  prepared  to  witness  its  fall  rather  than  see  it  con- 
tinued at  the  cost,  or  even  at  the  manifest  hazard,  of  popular  freedom. 
These  decided  views  were  induced  in  part  by  the  impolicy  which  pre- 
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Ttoted  hii  intodei  eaigTalion  in  oomiiMiy  with  Omiwdl  tad  oOeni 
•ome  time  before  tlM  troablet  in  Scotland;  but  were  enlaiged  and  vea- 
dered  unalteraUe  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  attempting  to  anest  hin& 
M  one  of  the  five  members.  Hia  wound  at  Chalgrove  was  firom  the 
lodgement  of  two  pistol  balls  in  the  shoulder.  Having  sofiered  aevereljr 
during  tbiee  weeks  he  expired*  This  event,  which  gave  oecasian  to  loud 
T^oicing  with  the  one  party,  and  produced  a  strong  misgiving  among  the 
o(her>  was  followed  by  a  battle  fought  at  Devizes,  between  lord  Wilmot^ 
a  distinguished  royalist,  and  sir  William  Waller,  a  general  whose  recent 
9ucceases  had  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  whole  party  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians. But  at  Devizes  the  fortunes  of  Waller  forsook  him.  The 
cause  of  the  parliament  seemed  now  to  be  generally  losing  ground. 

The  lords  seized  on  this  critical  posture  of  affiurs  to  prqxMe  to  the 
commons  a  series  of  articles  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  But  to  speak  of 
negotiation  at  such  a  moment  was  declared  to  be  pusillanimoos,  and  te 
the  last  degree  impolitic ;  and  when  this  decirion  was  found  to  ha;ro 
produced  a  further  secession  in  favour  of  the  king  from  the  upper  honae* 
the  commons  betrayed  no  feeling  of  dismay.  They  applied  themselves  with 
vigour  to  the  raising  and  equipment  of  troops ;  they  formed  a  plan  for 
co-operation  with  the  Scots;  and  they  employed  the  ardour  of  the  oiti* 
zens  in  extending  a  trench  round  the  capital — a  work  which  in  a  few 
days  embraced  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  those  who  laboured  in  it  being 
persons  of  all  ranks,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  a]^lause  d 
their  wives  and  daughters. 

A  fuU  narrative  of  the  military  operations  of  this  period  would  not 
perhaps  be  very  instructive,  and  our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  our 
notices  to  such  occurrences  as  became  important  from  their  efiect  od 
the  relative  strength  of  the  contending  parties.  Baxter,  who  officiated 
at  this  time  as  chaplain  to  the  parliameat  garrison  in  Coventry, 
compares  himself  and  his  companions,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peace 
and  liberty,  to  the  inmates  of  a  dwelliug,  who  listoi  to  the  violence  of 
the  storm  which  is  raging  abroad,  and  hear  reports  of  its  devastations^ 
without  feeling  them.  Every  day,  he  remarks,  brought  news  of  sieges, 
battles,  or  skirmishes — '*  so  that  aa  duly  as  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I 
expected  to  find  some  one  come  and  tell  me  such  a  garrison  is  won  or 
lost,  or  such  a  defeat  received  or  given  *." 

The  successes  which  attended  the  army  of  the  royalists,  both  in  the 
north  and  the  west,  during  this  summer — Bristol  and  many  other  places 
of  strength  having  fatten  into  their  hands — filled  them  widi  the  h^hest 
degree  of  confidence.  It  was  generally  supposed  at  Oxford,  that  the  king 
had  only  to  determine  on  marching  to  London,  in  order  to  bring  the  con- 
test to  a  triumphant  conchisicm.    But  Gknicester  waa  slill  retained  lor 
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tlie  ptdiunent ;  tbe  two  hontes  would  abate  aoAiog  of  ilmt  prtlftii- 
nons ;  and  Charles,  judging  of  his  atrength  more  wisely  than  his  M- 
lowers,  instead  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  metropolis,  marched  to  the 
siege  of  Gloucester.  Before  that  'city,  however,  the  victorious  career  of 
the  royaliats  was  checked.  An  attempt  to  corrupt  cobnel  Massey,  the 
governor,  fidled,  and  that  officer  and  the  garrison  acquitted  themselves 
to  the  admiration  of  the  hesiegers.  During  this  delay,  the  besieging 
army  did  much  injury  to  their  cause  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to 
Clarendon,  by  indulging  in  acts  of  **  rapine  and  severity,  hardly  to  be 
credited."  While  thus  detained,  the  long  received  frequent  tidings  of  the 
successes  of  Rupert  and  Digby  in  the  west,  but  he  heard  likewise  of  the 
preparations  making  by  the  paudiament  with  a  view  to  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

After  the  third  week  of  the  si^,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  in  'the 
royalist  camp  that  Essex  was  about  to  leave  London  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army  for  the  relief  of  the  city ;  and,  to  the  aMonishm^t  of 
his  enemies,  the]  earl  marched  steadily  in  that  direction,  and  in  such 
strength  that  the  royalist  cavalry,  sent  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford  to  check  his  progress,  retired  from  place  to  place  before  him, 
until  he  came  wiUiin  sight  of  the  city,  and  with  small  loss  to  himsdf 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their  ol^ect  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,'' 
says  Clarendon,  **  stayed  in  that  joyful  town  three  days,  and  in  that  time, 
which  was  as  wonderful  as  any  part  of  the  story,  caused  all  necessary 
provisions  to  be  brought  into  Uiem,  out  of  those  very  quarters  in  which 
the  king's  army  had  been  sustained,  and  which  they  conceived  to  have 
been  entirely  spent ;  so  solicitous  were  the  people  to  conceal  what  thqr 
had,  and  to  reserve  it  for  them."  i 

From  Gloucester,  Essex  marched  to  Cirencester,  where  he  seized  a  large 
and  seasonable  supply  of  provisions  collected  by  the  king's 
commissioners.  The  royalists  were  still  much  stronger  than  ^Jwhur^!  ^ 
the  parliamentarians  in  cavalry,  which  taught  the  latter  to 
avoid  exposing  themselves  to  attack  in  the  open  country  during  their 
present  endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  But  in  consequence  of  some  skilful  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of 
prince  Rupert,  the  whole  army  of  the  royalists  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
path  of  Essex  at  Newbury.  All  local  advanti^es  were  now  so  much  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  that  it  was  determined  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  the  parliamentarians  were  thus  obliged  to  halt,  that  no  attack 
should  be  commenced,  except  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory, — 
delay  being  no  way  injurious  to  the  one  party,  and  pregnant  with  every 
evil  to  the  other.  But  on  the  following  morning  Essex  challenged  his 
opponents  to  the  onset  by  an  admirable  disposition  of  hb  troops  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  side  of  a  hiU  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  young 
officers  among  the  royalists,  indulging  in  Uieir  usual  scorn  of  the  men 
who  dared  to  confront  them  under  the  banners  of  the  parliament,  rushed 
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unblcMen  to  repested  skunnitiies,  and  tiie  contest  at  length  became  bo 
general  that  Charles  foand  himself  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle. 

**  It  was  ^Ksputed,"  says  Clarendon,  ^*  on  all  sides  with  great  fiercesess 
and  courage,  the  enemy  preserving  good  order,  and  endeavouring  radio* 
to  keep  the  groond  they  had  taken  than  to  gain  more,  by  which  means 
they  aivmded  exposing  themselves  to  disadvantages.  The  king's  borBe* 
with  a  kind  of  contempt  of  the  enemy,  charged  with  wonderful  boldness 
upon  all  grounds  of  inequality ;  and  were  so  (ar  too  hard  for  the  troc^ 
on  the  other  side,  that  they  routed  them  in  most  places,  until  they  had 
left  the  greater  part  of  their  foot  without  any  guard  at  all  of  horse.  But 
the  foot  behaved  thmnselves  admirably,  and  gave  thehr  scattered  hone 
time  to  rally,  and  were  ready  to  assist  and  protect  them  on  all  occasions. 
The  London  train-bands,  and  auxiliary  regiments  (of  whose  experience 
of  danger  or  any  kind  of  service  b^ond  the  easy  practice  of  their  postures 
in  the  artillery  garden,  men  had  till  then  too  cheap  an  estimatioa), 
behaved  themselves  to  wonder ;  and  were  in  truth  the  preservation  of  the 
army  that  day.  For  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to  defend  the 
rest ;  and  when  tiieir  vrings  of  horse  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept 
their  ground  so  steadily,  that  though  prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the 
obmcest  troops  of  horse  to  charge  them,  and  endured  their  storm  of 
small  shot,  he  could  make  no  impressicm  on  their  stand  of  pikes,  but 
was  forced  to  whed  about  During  the  whole  day  no  use  was  made  of 
the  king's  cannon,  though  tiiat  of  the  enemy  was  so  placed  that  it  did 
very  great  execution  upon  the  king's  party.  Night  parted  them  when 
nothing  else  could.  Neither  party  could  think  they  had  much  the 
bettei*."  As  the  parliamentarians  were  now  suffered  to  resume  their 
march  towards  the  capital,  the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  on  their  side. 

In  this  battle  fell  lord  Falkland,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age« 
Death  and  ^®  ^^  ^  person  of  many  rare  and  amiable  qualities,  which 
diameter  of  loB  friend  Clarendon  has  spared  no  pains  in  recommending 
Falkland.  ^  ^^  imitation  of  posterity.  It  is  to  the  pen  of  Clarendon, 
indeed,  more  than  to  any  great  effect  produced  by  his  conduct  on  public 
affidrs,  that  Falkland  is  indebted  for  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  his  name  in  the  recent  histories  of  those  times.  In  the  twentieth  year 
ci  his  age  he  entered  on  the  possession  of  a  noble  fortune,  having  passed 
his  youth  in  Irdand,  where  Us  fifttherhad  acted  for  some  time  as  lord- 
deputy.  His  studies,  commenced  in  that  kingdom,  were  resumed  with 
much  ardour  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  So  great  was  his 
attachment  to  such  pursuits,  that,  on  landing  in  England,  he  determined 
not  to  hazard  the  diversion  of  his  mind  by  visiting  London,  until  his 
knowledge  of  Oreek  should  be  found  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read 
the  great  authors  in  that  language  without  difficulty.  With  this  view 
he  fixed  his  residence  about  ten  miles  from  Oxford,  and  his  companions 
being  chosen  for  the  most  part  on  account  of  their  untainted  r^nitation 
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and  love  of  leumingii'bift  hooBe  partook  more  of  tbe  air  of  a  college  than 
of  an  ordinary  dwelling,  *^  those  grosser  propositions  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversations"  being  examined  with 
greater  freedom  in  the  select  conferences  which  were  there  held. 

The  first  appearance  of  Falkland  in  public  life  was  as  a  member  of  the 
short  parliament,  assembled  in  1639,  and  his  observation  of  what  passed 
in  the  house  of  commons  then  convened  filled  him  with  so  h%h  an 
admiration  of  the  institution  of  parliaments,  that  he  took  his  place  at 
once  with  those  who  declared  the  regular  meetii^  of  such  bodies  to  be 
strictly  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom.  The  abrupt  dUsso- 
lution  which  followed,  appears  to  have  strengthened  his  disaffection  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  court ;  and  in  the  long  parliament,  soon  afterwarda 
called,  he  became,  as  we  have  seen,  a  supporter  of  all  the  popular 
measures  that  were  for  some  time  adopted. 

But  his  delicate  moral  feeling,  and  his  secluded  habits  firom  early  life, 
disqualified  him  in  some  respects  for  becoming  an  efficient  actor  in  afiairs 
of  so  mixed  a  character  as  were  those  which  soon  b^^  to  present 
themselves  to  his  view.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  his  scruples  should 
multiply  and  strengthen  as  the  contending  parties  became  more  excited, 
and  less  considerate  with  rq^ard  to  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects.  Nor  was  it  altogether 
strange,  that  the  party  whose  imperfections  came  most  firequently  and 
immediately  within  his  cogniasance,  should  at  length  be  deemed  the  most 
in  fault  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Strafford  he  b^;an  to  com- 
plain of  some  popular  proceedings ;  that  those  complaints  led  Charles 
and  the  court  to  communicate  firequent  ejqnesaions  of  obligation  to  him 
for  his  conduct;  and  that  Falkland  at  length  withdrew  to  the  king, 
sincerely  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  the  state  of  parties  had  so  far  changed, 
as  to  have  caused  the  balance  of  right  to  turn  on  the  opposite  side. 

But  on  nearer  inspection,  this  virtuous  statesman  proved  to  be  little 
more  satisfied  with  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  royalists,  than  he  had 
been  with  those  of  the  parliamentarians ;  and  it  was  observed  that  from 
this  time  a  spirit  of  mdancholy  seized  him,  producing  a  marked  change 
in  his  temper,  his  manners,  and  his  general  appearance— ^ven  his  dress, 
which  had  wont  to  be  an  object  of  some  care  with  him,  being  singularly 
neglected.  Though  by  no  means  deficient  in  military  courage,  he  often 
sighed  forth  the  words,  ^'  peace,  peace,"  and  spoke  of  the  war  as  an  evil 
that  would  break  his  heart.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  giown  up  to 
manhood,  surrounded  by  an  ideal  world  of  his  own,  purified  and  bright- 
ened by  the  force  of  his  own  sympathies  with  the  good  and  excellent ; 
and  to  have  felt  so  deeply  the  disappointments  produced  by  the  disclo- 
sures of  human  infirmity  in  the  real  world  existing  about  him,  as  to 
have  been  rendered  incapable  of  acting  long  with  his  proper  efficiency  in 
any  connexion.  His  studies,  like  those  of  his  friend  Clarendon,  tended 
to  make  him  better  acquainted  with  the  great  names  of  antiquity,  and 
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of  die  early  diurcb,  tfian  with  the  history  of  the  EiigUBh  coDsdttttion  ; 
and  to  thb  defect,  still  so  common  in  the  education  of  the  same  class  of 
persons,  some  of  the  most  material  errors  in  the  conduct  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  are  in  part  to  he  attributed.  Falkland's  wound  was  fhim 
a  musket-ball,  which  entered  the  abdomen.  His  corpse  was  not  found 
until  the  following  morning*. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Oxfbrd,  hit  followers  seemed  to  ibrget  the 
object  fbr  which  they  were  associated  in  the  yiolence  of  the  reproaches 
which  they  cast  upon  each  other.  Those  persons  who  had  been  forward 
to  adrise  the  attack  upon  Gloucester  were  vehemently  censured ;  and 
eTcry  man  was  prepared  to  point  out  instances  of  unwise  or  inefficient 
conduct  as  tending  to  account  for  the  failure  before  that  city  and  at 
Newbury.  In  the  meantime  the  two  houses  and  the  capital  congratu- 
lated Essex  in  solemn  embassies  on  what  they  described  as  his  great 
victories.  But  this  improved  posture  of  afiairs  did  not  prevent  the.parlia- 
ment  from  prosecuting  the  negotiations  which  had  been  commenced  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  from  their  brethren  in  Scotland. 

The  Scots,  on  the  withdrawment  of  their  forces  from  England,  exulted 
in  the  issue  of  their  enterprise  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
twee/thepar-  l^^tics  and  religion  of  their  own  country.  But  they 
lianietit  and  ceased  not  to  be  attentive  observers  of  the  busy  changes 
cots.  ^bich  were  taking  place  among  their  southern  neighbours. 
They  could  not  be  insensible  that  th6  security  of  what  they  had  them- 
selves (Gained  must  depend  on  the  success  of  the  English  parliament  in 
its  present  contest ;  nor  could  they  hope  to  extend  that  war  against  pre* 
lacy,  to  which  diey  were  sworn,  except  by  means  of  their  allies  in  this 
eountry.  The  leading  iatn  in  the  two  houses  at  Westminster  would  will- 
ingly  have  avoided  seeking  aid  fVom  a  people  whose  services  they  had 
found  must  be  recompensed  by  very  Hberal  grants  of  money,  and 
whose  spirit  of  interf^nce  might  greatly  disturb  their  plans  of  opera- 
tion, and  prove  un^ourable  to  their  ultimate  objectst. 

The  action  'at  Brentford,  however,  had  led  to  a  conference  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  with  a  view  to  bring  their 
countrymen  again  into  the  field.  As  the  difficulties  of  the  parliament 
increased,  more  definite  overtures  were  made,  and  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  four  members  of  the  oommons,  and  two  divines — one  a  presby- 

«  Claniidaii,  ir.  UO^WJ* 

t  **'  The  jeakmty  tbe  Siyliah  liave  of  cat  nation^  mia:li  betido  idl  feason,  it  not 
veil  taken.  Nevertheless,  the  report  of  Fairfax's  defeat  hath  been  a  spur  at  iMt  to 
tb«  parKament,  much,  as  It  is  thought,  against  the  stomachs  of  many,  to  send  mes- 
sage on  message  to  us ;  oftheireoiDmittionars»th^de^atchmjlA>rdGnrvofWnrk 
from  the  lords,  and  two  from  the  commons.  They  are  expected  daily.  They  speak 
of  two  ministers  also :  Mr.  Marshall  will  be  welcome;  but  if  Mr.  Nye,  the  head  of 
the  Independents,  be  his  fellow,  wo  cannot  uke  it  wdL  It  is  tSioofht,  that  one  ef 
Meldrum's  instructions  is,  to  know  what  we  may  expect  from  them  at  to  eenfesBi^ 
of  church  government.  If  in  this  he  bring  no  satisfaction  to  us  quickly,  it  will 
W  a  greis  iiB]iediment  le  their  aAOrs  here.*^  Bsiffia,  i.  972- 97^.^ 
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terian^  die  other  sn  independent— wai  lent  to  the  estates  and  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  on  this  subject.  In  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
the  pretension  of  the  Scots  were  such  as  the  deputation  was  not  prepared 
to  admit  in  any  shape;  and  they  were  at  length  induced,  chiefly  by  the 
management  of  Yane,  to  forego  the  rank  of  umpires  for  the  more  modtet 
relation  of  allies. 

But  it  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  alliance,  that  the 
English  parliament  shcmld  adopt  that  mighty  engine  ^^  rm,  o^  l 
revolution  and  intolerance,  the  solemn  league  and  cove-  gfg^  g^  the 
nant.  This  instrument  wedded  its  partisans  to  presbyte-  adoption  of 
riauism,  and  bound  them  to  seek,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  *'*®*'<»^^"* 
the  overthrow  of  every  ecclesiastical  system  opposed  to  it.  Its  authors 
now  looked  upon  its  success  in  Scotland  as  about  to  be  succeeded  by 
aimilar  triumphs  in  England.  But  if  the  majority  of  the  English  par* 
liament  as  now  existing  were  the  disciples  of  presbyterianism,  there  was 
a  considerable  minority  among  its  members  who  regarded  the  presbjte* 
rian  polity  as  liable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  very  objections  which  had 
been  so  often  urged  against  prelacy,  and  who  were  in  consequence  the 
adversaries  of  both.  What  this  party  was  deficient  in  numbers,  was  in  a 
great  measure  supptied  by  the  distinguished  talents,  and  the  greater  acti* 
vity,  of  some  who  were  inclnded  in  it.  Hence  this  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  assistance  from  Scotland  was  a  point  of  much  difficulty  with  the 
English  deputation.  They  were  aware  that  the  most  serioas  evils  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  an  attempt  to  connect  the  rigours  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  this  new  £irm  of  church  government. 
Yet  something  very  nearly  to  this  efiect  was  obstinately  demanded  by 
the  Scots,  whose  hatred  of  sectaries,  with  their  new  doctrine  called  Kberty 
of  conscience,  had  become  almost  as  strong  as  their  hatred  of  the 
prelates*. 

Vane  exercised  his  perseverance  and  his  ingenuity  on  this  point,  and 
after  much  manoeuvring  contrived  that  such  expressions  should  be  em- 
ployed as  might  seem  to  grant  what  the  covenanters  demanded,  but 
which,  at  the  convenient  season,  might  be  made  subject  to  a  larger  inter- 
pretation. It  was  provided,  that  the  church  of  Engknd  should  be 
reformed  "  according  to  the  word  of  Gk)d,  and  according  to  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  churches."  The  rule  set  fbr^  in  the  terms  *'  the 
word  of  Qod,**  the  independents  would  explain  in  their  own  way ;  and 
the  prcsbytcfians  would  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  model  which 

*  "  The  Engliah  were  for  a  dril  lesgne,  we  for  a  rdifions  cortnist  When  they 
were  brought  to  in  thit,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  given  them  a  draught  of  a  core* 
nant,  we  were  not  likely  to  agree  on  the  frame ;  they  were  more  than  we  could 
aaieitt  to/or  iggiiwy  ofm  dber  optm im  EMghndta  itukpemtenef,  Jgaimti  tki$  wewtrt 
ptrtmpiorp,^'  Baiuie,  L  381.  The  doctrine  of  toleration  waa  not  the  only  toyic  on 
which  the  Scotch  assembly  needed  enlightening.  It  recorded  its  sorrow  concerning 
<<  the  easraotiihiary  maitfplying  of  wicehst,  about  fhfarty  being  burnt  In  Fife  in  a  few 
months."  A  committee  was  anointed  **  to  think  on  that  lin^  the  way  to  iMaich 
and  cure  h.**    879.    See  alio  88^  384. 
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most  have  been  iutettded  by  tbe  e^qnreBttoii,  *'  tbe  best  refimMd 
churcbes."  With  a  few  amendments,  chiefly  tending  to  render^tbe 
terms  of  this  compact  still  more  indefinite,  the  prepared  instrument  warn 
adopted  by  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  who  tben  com- 
posed the  English  house  of  commons,  and  by  about  thirty  peers,  who 
constituted  the  upper  house  *. 

This  unhappy  league  was  thus  completed  toward  the  close  of  Sep- 
^g  tember,  and  must  be  attributed  principally  to  the  partial 

qiMDces  of  this  successes  of  the  royalists  in  the  preceding  summer.  It 
ueaty.  ^^^g  censured  by  the  moderate  episcopalians,  on  account 

of  its  tendency  to  widen  the  distance  between  the  king  and  the  nation. 
By  the  independenU,  and  the  sects  to  which  that  body  began  to  be  a 
kind  of  centre,  it  was  firowned  upon  as  an  eflfort  of  intolerance  in  fiivoor 
of  the  old  system  under  a  new  name  and  in  a  slightly  altered  form.  It 
could  not  fail  ere  long  to  produce  yiolent  disagreements  among  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  the  parliament,  both  in  the  senate  and  the  camp ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  gave  their  enemies  but  too  just  an  occasion  to  retort 
upon  them  the  charge  of  religious  persecution. 

Pym,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons, 
Daftthandchft-  ^^^  under  the  weight  of  his  labours  during  the  period  of 
racter  of  Pym.  th^e  n^tiations.  So  great  was  the  influ^ce  which  had 
fallen  to  this  person,  both  in  the  senate  and  with  the  people,  that  he  was 
generally  known  among  the  royalists  by  the  sarcastic  appellation  of*'  king 
Pym."  He  was  a  natiye  of  Bedfordshire.  Having  pursued  his  stodies 
with  much  ardour  as  a  student  of  Pembrdce  college,  Oxford,  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  a  seat  in  parliament,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  liberal  eazl  of  Bedford,  the  friend  of  his  family.  He 
sat  in  the  parliaments  of  1614  and  1620,  and  his  seal  in  defience  of  the 
**  rights  and  franchise"  of  the  commons,  against  the  pretensions  of  tbe 
crown,  exposed  him  in  that  early  stage  of  his  career  to  the  resentment  of 
the  monarch,who  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  vrith  Coke,  Selden,  and 
others.  The  ground  which  Pym  then  took  as  a  public  man  he  never 
deserted  for  a  moment  during  a  political  life  of  thirty  years. 

His  exertions  for  some  time  before  his  death  often  left  him  scarcely 
three  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  for  repose.  He  died  expressing  his 
great  anxiety  that  peace  might  be  restored,  but  on  such  terms  only  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  he  qpoke  with 
con6dence  of  6nding  favour  with  God,  in  whose  presence  he  was  about 
to  appear,  and  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  sefve  by  advancing  tbe 
piety  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Baxter,  in  the  early  editions  of  his 
'*  Saints^  Rest,"  adverts  to  the  departed  patriot  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Surely  Pym  is  now  a  member  of  a  nuHre  knovnng,  unerring,  well- 
ordered,  right-aiming,  self-denying,  unanimous,  honourable,  triumphant 
senate,  than  that  from  whence  he  was  taken."     Pym  was,  nevertheleas, 

«  Bushwmb,  V.  463--S03.  BaUUe,  1 366—382.  Clarendon*!  Hist.  ill.  305—908. 
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dMoged  \3j  his  enaniet  with  being  too  much  inclined  to  the  indulgences 
of  the  toUe;  and  his  alleged  intimacy  with  the  most  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating woman  of  her  time,  lady  CarUsle,  was  not,  according  to  the  same 
authmities,  the  'only  connexion  of  that  nature  which  the  patriot  had 
shown  himself  disposed  to  culti? ate.  But  these  accu8ati<ms,  though  not 
without  the  colour  of  circumstances  suflficient  to  give  them  a  degree  of 
plansibility,  must  be  receiTed  with  much  suspicion.  It  is  evident  that 
Baxter  could  not  have  attached  any  material  credit  to  that  part  of  this 
impeachment  which  respected  the  convivialities  of  the  table,  and  that  he 
must  have  withholden  his  belief  altogether  from  the  remainder. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  Pym  brought  admirable  habits  of  business  to 
his  duties  as  a  senator.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  parliamentary  proceedings;  and  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  ready  and  powerful  elocution  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  varioua 
knowledge,  by  his  broad  and  deliberate  views  of  public  questions,  his 
firmness  oi  purpose,  and  his  high  morsl  courage.  His  style,  moreover, 
was  free  from  the  conceits  and  quaintness  of  the  preceding  age,  rising  at 
times  to  the  tone  of  a  conmianding  eloquence,  but  characterised  generally 
by  that  simplicity,  directness,  and  nervous  solemnity  of  expression,  which 
are  so  natural  to  a  man  in  earnest.  He  married  early ;  but  his  wife 
died  in  1620,  and  declining  all  hope  of  again  realising  the  domestic 
happiness  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  he  placed  his  children  under 
guardians,  and  became  firom  that  time  wedded  to  his  country. 

According  to  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  those  allies  of  the  parliament  were  to  be  paid  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  as  the  means  of  an  outfit;  and  on  bringing  twenty  thousand  men 
into  England  they  were  to  receive  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  a  months 
beside  a  remuneration  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  at  the  close  o^ 
the  war.  While  the  parliament  was  employed  in  this  negotiation,  Charles 
was  not  less  diligent  in  seeking  assistance  from  Ireland,  ql^^  ^u 
The  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  after  the  example  of  their  taint  asiist 
neighbours,  had  adopted  a  league  and  covenant,  and  had  ^^  ^^T""^ 
appealed  to  arms  in  its  defence.  They  professed  to  be  the 
steady  friends  of  the  king,  and  the  determined  foes  of  the  intolerant 
parties  in  arms  against  him.  But  they  were  resolved  to  secure  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  they  implored  the  monarch  to  grant  them 
the  immunities  in  that  respect  which  had  been  conceded  to  Ms  subjects 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Charles  could  make  no  open  compliance 
with  these  terms,  especially  as  they  were  proposed  by  the  very  men 
who  were  stained  with  the  guilt  of  the  late  massacre :  but  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  and  very  justly,  that  he  had  distinctly  promised  them 
**  oUivion  for  by*gones,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  all  they  desired  for 
the  time  to  come*."  By  this  means,  the  monarch  succeeded  in  con* 
eluding  a  treaty  with  the  confederates,  and  in  detaching  a  portion  of 

^  BaiUie,  iL  22, 
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the  army  iu  Ireland,  tHat  it  tiiight  come  to  bfi  tesiatCiiloe  in  t!ngland. 
H^  also  obtained  supplies  from  that  countiy  to  th^  amount  of  thirty 
tiiousand  pounds,  partly  in  monfey  and  partly  in  provisions*^. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  Scots  crossed  the  border ;  and  several 
The  Scots  en-  J^*^  regiments,  on  their  way  to  join  the  royal  standard, 
ter  England,  were  defeated  at  Nant^ich,  in  Cheshire,  by  the  parlia- 
1644.  mentary  general  sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The  timid  snd 
selfisk  in  the  metropolis  were  hever  more  clamorous  for  peace  than  at 
the  moment  wheti  these  tidings  Arrived — ^but  this  seasonable  encourage- 
ment enabled  the  parliament  to  silence  all  undue  importunity  on  that 
subject  f. 
Near  the  close  of  the  same  month  Charles  assembled  a  sort  of  parhV 

ment  at  Oxfbrd,  consisting  of  the  royalist  members  who 
oSojJd!^*  **  had  seceded  fiom  the  two  houses.    The  peert  in  Oxford 

were  forty-three  in  number,  being  one-fourth  more  than 

remained  at  Westminster ;  the  commoners  who  continued  to  assenble 

there  were  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred;  of  those  who  had  seceded 

one  hundred  and  eighteen  now  made  their  appearance  in  Oxford.    The 

Oxford  parliament  made  proposals  of  peace  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 

'    -     ,  ^     Earl  of  Essex.     But  the  two  houses  at  Westminster  ex- 
March  2« 

pressed  their  displeasure  on  finding  that  Charles  refbsed  to 

address  them  as  the  parliament  of  England ;  and  when  they  declined 

negotiating  in  any  other  character,  the  king  taught  them  to  judge  with 

feftpect  to  the  fate  awaiting  them,  should  they  ever  fall  within  his  power, 

by  concurring  in  certain  resolutions  of  his  parliament,  which  declared 

fhe  whole  of  their  former  colleagues,  and  all  who  adhered  to  them,  guilty 

of  high  treason.     Three  months  later,  the  advocates  of  peace  in  the 

Capital  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to  make  further  overtures  for  that 

dbject ;  but  the  conditions  insisted  on  were  such  as  manifested  that  the 

popular  leaders  had  abandoned  the  thought  of  peace,  except  as  preceded 

by  conquestt. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  movements  of  the  two  grand  armies, 

assembled  in  the  vicinities  of  London  and  Oxford,  were  watched  with 

much  interest.    Essex  and  Waller  marched  towards  Oxford,  at  the  head 

df  twenty  thousand  men;  and  the  king,  with  a  much  inferior  force, 

resorted  to  many  skilful  manoeuvres,  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 

his  pursuers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.    But  Essex,  jealous 

of  Waller,  and  born,  it  would  seem,  to  undo  by  the  folly  of  oioe  season 

what  his  wisdom  add  valour  had  accomplished  at  another,  separated^ 

with  the  greater  portion  of  the  army,  and  liiarched  toward  the  we8t§. 

*  Rushwortb,  v,  648-^558.  895—925.  Charles  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 
to  ohuin  assistance  from  France  through  the  medium  of  the  French  ambassador, 
but  without  success.  Clarendon,  Hist*  iv.  S25 — 829.  Lords*  Journals,  vi.  JM5— 456. 
jjHUiim,    Commons,  Sept.  14,  tt  icf.    Whitelocke,  71—76.  poiMm. 

t  ilushworth,  t.  222.  299—303.    Whitelocke,  77. 

:  Ruthworth,  V.  559-  602;  §  Ibid.  v.  653—677.  fiutim. 
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Una  proceeding  relieved  the  king,  who  knew  that  he  had  little  to  feav 
from  the  diminished  force  under  Waller.     But  the  tidings  from  York; 
where  the  confederated  Scots  and  English  had  shut  in  the  army  of  the 
north,  filled  him  with  alarm.     Should  that  city  he  taken,  the  loss  of 
the  northern  counties  would  be  inevitable,  and  the  victorious  army, 
joined  to  the  army  under  Essex,  would  present  a  force  which  he  could 
have  no  means  of  resisting.    Prince  Rupert  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
relief  of  York,  and  was  assured  by  Charles,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  combined  army  besieging  that  place  could  save 
his  crown.     The  prince  entered  the  city  amidst  the  loud  Exultation  of 
the  royalists,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Battle  of 
next  day  marshalled  his  forces,  consisting  of  twenty-three  Maraton  Moor* 
thousand  men,  nearly  half  of  them  cavalry,  upon  Marston       ^  ^   * 
Moor.     The  parliamentarians  and  Scots,  in  nearly  equal  strength, 
stretched  their  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  rivulet  which  separated 
the  two  armies.     Each  had  gazed  upon  the  other  for  some  time  in  bus- 
t^ense,  when  the  signal  for  the  onset  was  given  by  the  parliamentarians, 
whose  left,  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  pressed  with  such 
compactness  and  force  on  the  right  of  the  royalists,  consisting  of  the 
cavalry,  and  great  part  of  the  infkntry,  under  the  command  of  the 
prince,  that  a  complete  rout  ensued.     But  on  the  right  the  scale  turned 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  who  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Scots,  and 
chased  them  with  much  slaughter  to  a  considerable  distance.     On 
returning  to  the  spot  where  the  confiict  had  commenced,  the  victorious 
divisions  of  both  armies  were  again  confronted  with  each  other,  each 
now  forming  their  line  on  the  ground  which  a  little  before  had  been 
occupied  by  their  enemies.    The  signal  for  battle  had  been  given  at 
seven  o'clock ;  it  was  nine  when  this  renewal  of  the  conflict  began. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  soon  decided : — the  royalists  gave  way 
at  all  points  before  the  impetuous  valour  of  their  opponents ;  and  as 
their  retreat  to  York  was  now  cut  off,  their  baggage,  their  artillery,  and 
a'considerable  number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  totally  destroyed  the  power  of  the  king  in 
the  northern  counties,  partly  by  the  dhrect  loss  which  it  inflicted,  and 
partly  by  the  disunion  which  it  occasioned  among  the  royalist  leaders  *. 
At  this  juncture,  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  and  misconduct  evinced  by 
Essex,  could  have  saved  the  king  from  at  once  becoming  ^    'tit* 
either  an  exile,  or  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects  of  the  army 
who  were  in  arms  against  him.     In  the  hope  of  destroying  «nder  Ktsez. 
the  power  of  the  royalists  in  the  west,  the  parliament  general  ^' 

extended  his  operations  to  the  heart  of  Cornwall,  and  allowed  himself, 
by  some  strange  oversight,  to  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
capital,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  accumulating  force  of  his  pursuers.    His 

♦  Ru«h worth,  y.  623.  631—636.    Evelyirs  Memoirs,  it.  Ap.  p.  88.     Clarendon, 
Hitt.ir.609,510.    BailUe,  U.  36-41.    Whitelooke)  89. 
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error  wu  irretrievable ;  he  was  indebted  to  flight  for  Us  personal  safety, 

and  nearly  the  whole  army  under  his^command  was  obliged  to  capitulate*. 

This  event  completdy  restored  Uie  herpes  of  the  royalists.    It  wu 

soon  followed  by  the  third  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which 

Third  ^uUe    Uie  strength  of  both  parties  was  engaged.    The  psrlit- 

NoF.  dJ'    mentarians  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  issue  of  the  con* 

flict  was  not  greatly  in  their  favour ;  and  in  consequence 
of  dissensions  which  had  been  for  some  time  growing  between  their 
leading  officers,  they  not  only  remained  stationary,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  their  supposed  advantages,  but  shrunk  from  the  regular 
action  to  which  they  were  challenged  by  the  king  about  a  fortnight 
afterwardsf. 

These  indications  of  timidity  or  indecision  were  the  result  of  causes 
Dioenaioiii  ia  ^^  which  distinct  mention  should  be  made.  While  in  one 
the  arm^  of  division  of  the  army,  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
^^^'^  ^       Essex  and  Waller  had  proved  the  occasion  of  material 

inconveniences  and  losses;  in  another,  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  formerly  lord  Kimbolton,  there  were  differences 
relating  to  great  principles  and  public  measures,  which  were  daily  kin- 
dling the  most  dangerous  passions,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
cause  which  the  several  parties  were  pledged  to  support.  Manchester 
had  become  a  favourite  with  the  parliament  and  the  people  from  his 
being  the  only  peer  impeached  with  the  five  members.  He  accepted 
the  office  of  commander  ,with  reluctance,  his  modesty  and  judgment 
being  such  as  to  render  hun  by  no  means  insensible'  of  his  deficiencies 
in  that  capacity.  He  was  a  presbyterian,  and  his  great  fault  as  such 
was  in  allowing  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  so  as  to  favour  the  intolerant 
schemes  of  that  class  of  religionists  in  both  kingdoms. 
But  the  controul  of  this  division  of  the  parliament  army  did  not  rest 
OHTer  vith  Manchester,  so  much  as  with  the  person  who  was 
Cromwell,  second  in  command ;  and  that  person  had  learnt  to  affirm 
on  all  occasions,  that  men  should  be  left  to  a  full  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  worship  of  their  Maker.  This  individual  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  near  kinsman,  and  sincere  disciple  of  the  lamented  Hampden. 
Cromwell's  first  seat  in  the  legislature  was  as  member  for  Huntingdon 
in  1640.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  returned  for 
Cambridge.  His  dress  was  at  that  time  so  plain,  and  so  little  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  age,  as  to  be  a  topic  for  merriment  with  the  younger 
and  more  £Ashionable  members  of  the  house  who  were  called  to  listen  to 
him.  But  the  mirth  of  that  class  of  senators  was  restrained  as  they 
witnessed  the  impression  which  this  homely  stranger  could  produce  by 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  and  the  energy  of  his  appeals}. 

*  Ruihworth,  ▼.  677—698. 
t  CUiendon,  Ir,  602^04.  J  Warwick. 
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At  the  commeneement  of  the  war,  Cromwell  had  railed  a*  troop  of 
cavalry,  consiatiDg  excluuvely  of  freeholders,  or  of  the  aona  of  such  per*^ 
sons — ^men  who  understood  the  ground  of  the  present  quarrel  as  it  re* 
spected  the  constitution,  and  who  were  prepared  to  contend^for  religious, 
as  much  as  for  civil  freedom  *•    Their  leader  secured  their  ohedienoe 
by  meriting  their  confidence  and  attachment,  and  at  the  time  to  which 
we  now  refer  he  had  risen  before  them  to  the  rank  ci  lieutenant-general. 
The  protection  which  Cromwell  extended  to  the  independents  had 
brought  many  of  that  sect,  and  of  several  others,  to  his  standard — a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  jealousy  and  resentment 
of  the  Scotch  presbyterians.     That  this  new  heresy — ^liberty  of  con- 
science— ^might  be  checked,  and  that  the  conduct  of  a  man  supposed 
to  be  no  friend  to  the  Scottish  army  might  be  under  due  inspection, 
the  commissioners  from  the  north  contrived  to  place  one  of  their  trusty 
countrymen  near  the  person  of  Cromwell  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
general    The  rivalry  and  dissension  between  Cromwell  and  this  major- 
general  whose  name  was  Crawford,  had  been  manifest,  and  had  been 
shared  considerably  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the  army  before  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marston  Moor.    It  was  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  on  that  day  the  Scots  under  Crawford  were  more  easily  routed  than 
brave  men  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  independents  not  only  ventured 
to  remind  their  brethren  of  the  covenant  of  that  fact,  but  attributed  the 
victory,  which  nevertheless  followed,  to  those  qualities  in  their  leader 
which  some  other  leaders  would  do  well  to  make  their  own.    Crawford 
and  Cromwell  brought  their  accusations  against  each  other  before  the 
committee  of  war,  and  the  latter  insisted  that  the  former  should  be 
dismissed ;  but  the  more  zealous  presbyterians,  particularly  the  chap- 
lains, saw  nothing  but  religious  persecution  in  this  treatment  of  Craw- 
ford, and  Manchester,  leaning  to  their  side,  soon  became  aware  that  he 
had  excited  the  displeasure  of  Cromwellf. 

In  truth,  the  utuation  of  Cromwell  at  this  moment  was  one  of  con- 
siderable danger.  He  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the  Scots, 
not  only  from  his  opinions  respecting  toleration,  but  on  account  of  some 
contemptuous  expressions  in  which  he  had  indulged  concerning  them  as 
a  people.  Essex  regarded  him  with  suspicion ;  and  Manchester,  who 
could  appreciate  and  admire  his  genius  while  acting  in  concurrence  with 
him,  looked  upon  him  with  alarm  when  he  seemed  to  be  placing  himself 


*  Whitdodcs,  72. 

t  Bamie,  ii.  36.  40.  49. 60—02.  66.  BiUllis  it  indignant  that  the  courage  of  hit 
oolintrymen  thoDld  be  <iiiettioned,  bat  in  his  private  oommnnicationa  he  dearly 
admita  something  of  this  namre.  He  congratnlatea  lord  Eglinton  on  ao^tting 
himaelf  **  wiUi  so  great  honour,  when  so  many  in  cowardice  fell  in  disgrace  worse 
than  death. — Shame  hath  fallen  on  particular  men  when  they  tamed  their  backa 
who  were  most  obliged  and  most  expected  to  hare  stood  still."  The  first  hundred 
pagea  in  Baillie'i  SMond  rolame  are  foil  of  allosions  to  these  dlfagrccmeatt  iu  the 
army. 
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tereBt*    The  self-denying  ordinance'pasaed  ifae  upper  hooie  on  tbe  third 
of  April,  and  it  was  to  take  effsct  at  the  end  of  forty  days  fiom  thai  date. 
When  that  interval  drew  near  its  dose,  CromweU,  who  had  heen  occu- 
pied in  the  ndghhonrhood  of  Salisbnryy  joined  the  parliament  army  under 
Fairfiuc,  then  quartered  near  Windsor.    On  the  day  following,  Fairfoz 
received  a  command  from  the  committee  of  hoth  kingdoms,  requixing  him 
to  send  Cromwell  into  Oxfordshire  to  prevent  a  junction  hetween  the 
king's  army  and  a  hody  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  prince  Ru- 
pert.   CromweU  discovered  the  enemy,  consisting  of  four  regiments,  near 
Islip  bridge  in  that  county,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  he  slew  many, 
possessed  himself  of  the  queen's  standard,  and  returned  with  about  two 
hundred  prisoners.    He  was  then  sent  to  protect  the  associated  coun- 
ties, the  royalists  having  assembled  in  considerable  force  in  ihiar  neigh- 
bourhood, while  tbe  Scots,  dissatisfied  with  some  recent  proceedings, 
refused  to  advance  southward.    The  first  order  firom  die  committee  to 
the  army  under  Fairfax  was,  that  it  should  march  into  the  west;  but 
the  lord  general  was  soon  called  from  Taunton  to  watch  the  motkma  of 
the  grand  army  under  the  king,  which  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
midland  counties.    In  prospect  of  an  engagement,  which  would  probably 
decide  this  great  controversy,  Fairfax  was  anxious  that  his  cavaby 
should  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Cromwell.    He  wrote  to  the 
parliament  to  that  effect,  and  Cromwell  was  immediately  required,  by  a 
vote  of  the  two  houses,  to  join  the  grand  army  near  Northampton.    He 
did  so  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  and  on  the  day  following  the  battle  of 
Naseby  was  fought.    The  victory  of  that  day  was  mainly  attributable  to 
his  courage  and  capacity ;  and  the  respect  entertained  for  his  servicea,  as 
well  as  the  probability  of  their  being  as  important  in  the  future  as  they 
had  been  in  the  past,  produced  a  fru^er  suspension  of  the  ordinance 
from  time  to  time  in  his  favour*. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Charies  left  Oxford  with  an  army  often 
thousand  men,  a  force  more  considerable  than  its  numbers  would  sugyi^t, 
as  the  cavslry  were  more  numerous  than  the  infontry.  Early  in  June^ 
Fairfrix  marched  in  search  of  the  royal  army,  and  was  no  sooner  joined 
by  Cromwell  than  he  advanced  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  royalists  near 
Harborough  in  Leicestershire.  This  decisive  movement  spread  the  utmost 
joy  through  the  ranks  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  cavaliers  had  sneered 
at  the  **  new  model,"  frt)m  which  so  much  was  expected,  calling  it  the 
**  new  noddle."  The  presbyterians  had  predicted  every  sort  of  evil  as 
about  to  result  frt)m  entrusting  so  important  an  enterprise  in  so  great  a 
measure  to  sectaries;  and  some  old  soldiers  who  had  been  removed  by 
the  late  ordinance  professed  to  see  the  utmost  danger  as  attendant  on  this 
strange  substitution  of  rashness  for  discretion,  and  of  fonatidsm  for  ex« 

•  Hushworth,  vi.  16,8S— 26,  27,  SO,  84,  87,  SO.  Wbltdoeka,  144.  Th«  ordl- 
iiaocewafditpauedwithforatiMiiifaToarofMVfralothsrpenoBS*  flee  Whits* 
lodte,  140, 146w  . 
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perienoe.  These  reflectbnB  had  haunted  the  imagmatioiifl'of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  their  kindred  sectariea  for  some  time,  making  them  long 
for  the  hour  in  which  they  might  put  their  many  adveraaries  to  scorn 
by  such  proofs  of  their  skill  and  prowess  as  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  to  gainsay.    That  hour  was  now  at  hand. 

Charles  would  have  declined  an  engagement  until  strengthened  by 
some  reinforcements  which  were  on  their  way  to  join  him, 
t^e  advantage  of  numbers  at  present  being  on  the  side  of  ^Jj^^^ 
his  opponents ;   but  the  passions  of  his  followers  made  July  14I 
themdeaf  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence.    The  two  armies  )^ 
faced  each  other  near  the  village  of  Naseby.    The  infimtry  of  both 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  their  wings  being  formed  as  usual  of  cavahry. 
The  attack  was  made  with  much  order  and  courage  by  the  royalists,  and 
their  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert,  after  some  vigor- 
ous checks  from  the  men  under  Ireton,  carried  every  thing  before  them, 
pursuing  the  fugitives  to  some  distance  from  the  field.     But  the  right 
wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  sus- 
tained the  shock  of  their  assailants,  and,  shouting  aloud  the  name  of 
their  leader,  dispersed  or  trod  down  their  enemies  in  all  directions. 
Cromwell  possessed  a  self-controul  which  Rupert  was  never  to  learn : 
leaving  several  troops  to  prevent  any  rallying  of  the  enemy,  he  returned 
to  the  field  with  the  main  body  of  his  followers,  and  falling  upon  the 
rear  of  the  royal  infantry,  gave  a  complete  victory  to  the  arms  of  the 
Parliament.    The  royalists  never  fought  with  more  heroic  valour,  and 
had  never  experienced  so  total  a  defeat.     Charles  himself  displayed 
great  courage,  and  when  all  reasonable  hope  of  victory  had  ceased,  was 
with  difficulty  withdrawn  firom  the  contest.    Those  who  fell  in  the  field 
were  little  more  than  six  hundred ;  but  more  than  four  thousand,  includ- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  officers  and  distinguished  persons,  were  made 
prisoners.    The  king  also  lost,  on  that  day,  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  baggage,  also  his  private  cabinet, 
containing  papers  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  saved 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  *. 

•  RathworUi,  vi.  48—49.    Clarendon,  r.  183—180. 
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Pisanion  among  the  leaders  of  both  parties — Character  of  the  Rovalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians who  were  most  dlstingnished  in  snpportin^  or  comfacting  the  war  to 
this  period—  Divvraty  of  character  every  where  called  forth  by  the  conflict — 
Methods  of  raising  money — Ecclesiastical  affairs — Relative  position  of  the  Civil 
and  ^oelesiastScal  power — Assembly  of  divines — Erastians — ^Presbyterians — In- 
dependents— New  IXiiectory — Proceedings  against  the  Clergy — Trial  and  deatb 
of  Laud— Treaty  of  Uxbrid^e^Depressed  state  of  the  Royahsts— Publication  of 
the  King's  letters — Propositions'  for  Peace — Change  in  the  state  of  Parties — 
Messages  from  the  King— Commissieii  of  Glamorgan— New  overture  from  the 

.    King--ChAriee  leaYdt  O^efdi  and  surrender!  himself  to  the  Scott . 

The  battle  of  Naseby  ptoduced  a  marked  change  in  the  relative  positioti 
of  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  and  Berved  to 
among  the  ^^^  *^®  appearance  of  truth  to  those  complaints  which  had 
leaders  of  both  ascribed  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  to  the  want  of 
parties.  vigorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  generals. 

Nothing  but  experience  and  necessity,  it  seems,  could  teach  even  the 
long   parliament  that  there  are  seasons    in  the  history  of  nations 
when  capacity  is  much  more   important  than  rank.     No  student  of 
history  will  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  camp  of  the  parliamentarians 
the  seat  of  those  dissensions  which  led  to  that  new  disposition  of  mili- 
tary power  of  which  this  victory  was  the  early  fruit : — the  same  circum- 
ptances  have  rarely  failed  to  produce  them.     Differences  as  numerous 
and  considerable  pervaded  both  the  court  aud  camp  of  the  royalists. 
Our  authorities  relating  to  those  times  abound  with  proofs  of  this  fact. 
The  men  who  followed  the  royal  standard  well  knew  that  in  this  respect 
they  could   cast    no   stone   at  their    opponents.      The  royal   army, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  parliament,  consisted  of  voluntary  poldiers,  who 
were  to  be  humoured  rather  than  commanded.    TTiere  were  parties  about 
tl^e  king's  person  who  were  ceaseless  advocates  for  peace,  and  there  were 
others  who  called  as  constantly  for  war ;  and  while  some  maintained 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  suspended  during  civil  commotion, 
many  insisted  on  an  observance  of  those  laws,  in  all  possible  cases,  even 
at  such  times.     Charles  frequently  exercised  his  ingenuity  to  free  him- 
self frt)m  troublesome  attendants,  and  it  sometimes  required  his  utmost 
patience  to  bear  with  such  as  were  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Our  account  of  this  memorable  struggle  has  been  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  of  a  general  nature;  but  it  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  take  a 
review  of  the  character  of  the  persons  who,  until  this  period,  had  been 
most  prominently  engaged,  either  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war,  or 
in  devising  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  forward.  On  both  sides, 
the  leading  men  were  of  those  two  classes,  or  at  least  so  much  so  that 
misunderstandings  frequently  arose  with  regard  to  the  degjcee  in  which 
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pcmms  who  were  cbie^y  occupied  io  civil  affain  ihould  be  allowed  tq 
interfere  with  the  course  of  piilitary  operations. 

Charles  appears  to  have  excited  ^me  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of 
Clarendon^  and  of  some  other  persons,  by  the  preference  which  he  gene* 
rally  manifested  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  th^  military  chiefs,  the 
principal  of  whom,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kipgdom  until  this 
time,  were  Ruthen  the  general,  recently  created  earl  of  Brentford, 
prince  Rupert,  the  lords  Wilmot  and  Hopton,  and  sir  Jacob  Astley, 
In  his  consultations  with  these  persons,  the  king  had  been  accustomed 
to  require  the  presence  of  lord  Digby,  secretary  of  state,  and  of  sir 
John  Colepeper,  master  of  the  rolls ;  the  remaining  members  of  the 
privy  council  beipg  rarely  admitted  to  those  conferences  which  related 

to  military  affairs. 

Ruthen  was  made  field-marshal  on  the  death  of  t|ie  earl  of  Lindsay, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He  was  confided  in  as  ao  (.j^j^^.^^,  ^^ 
officer  of  unquestionable  courage,  and  of  much  experience,  Ruthen,  riia 
having  distinguished  him»elf  during  a  long  service  in  thp  commander- 
German  wars.  But  at  this  period,  his  capacity,  wbi<?h  had  "'^   ^  ' 
never  been  characterised  by  vivacity  of  readiness,  w^s  much  impaired,  in 
consequence,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  habit  into  which  he  had  feUen  of 
excessive  drinking.    His  mind  had  never  received  the  benefit  of  anything 
above  the  rudest  elements  of  education ;  he  spoke  liiUe,  and  though  he  is 
described  as  a  person  of  integrity,  his  principal  virtue  wppean  to  hav^ 
been  that  of  a  faithful  mwcenary,  the  avowed  or  supposed  wishes  of  th« 
monarch,  more  than  any  regard  to  public  principle,  being  the  guide  of 
his  decisions.    He  was  wounded  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  was  then  raised  to  the  chief 

command^. 

This  person,  so  distingmslttd  in  the  military  aflWrs  of  the  civil  war, 
possessed  considerable  parts,  but  had  passed  his  days  amidst  prince  Rn- 
the  politics  and  contentions  of  Germany,  which  were  by  no  P«t- 
means  favourable  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  or  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  sUte  of  society  in  the  country  of  his  mother.  No  amount  of  exer- 
tion seemed  to  diminish  his  physical  energy,  but  his  impetuous  coura^ 
often  needed  the  curb  of  discretion.  The  want  of  reflection,  which 
always  left  him  to  the  guidance  of  his  first  impulse  in  the  field,  was 
obvious  m  his  whole  conduct;  so  that  from  his  natural  temerity,  his 
ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  poUtical  parties  in  England,  and  his 
frequent  regardlessness  of  the  courtesies  due  to  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  together  vnth  his  manifest  scorn  of  what  might  be  thought  or  sjud 
by  almost  any  person  concerning  him,  he  failed  not  to  call  forth  eoonies 

♦  The  eharacter  of  ^e  pewons  to  whom  Teferenco  tvilj  be  made  in  thisplaee  If 
given  as  the  result  of  comparing  the  accounts  supplied  by  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Itfay,  and  Herbert. 
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at  erery  step  of  Us  ciieer.  He  waght  nothing  less  than  to  dettroj  tlie 
power  of  the  parliament,  and  to  place  the  king  in  circumBtances  that 
might  enable  him  to  restore  peace  on  his  own  terms.  In  this  policy  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  persons  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  authority 
among  the  royalists  theinselTes,  who  saw  no  hope  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity except  from  a  peace  founded  upon  some  equal  adjustment  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  In  short,  the  character  of  prince  Rupert  was  that 
of  a  mere  military  adventurer,  who  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  by  the 
rashness  of  a  moment,  what  he  had  secured  by  the  skill  and  courage  of 
many  days«  The  conduct  of  Charles  in  committing  the  chief  conunand 
to  such  a  person,  has  been  censured  by  his  apologists  as  among  the 
principal  causes  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  ci?il  war. 

Prince  Rupert  and  lor^  Wilmot  were  almost  constantly  opposed  in  opinion 
to  each  other.  They  agreed,  however,  in  maintaining  that 
Lord  Wilmot  mju^^jfy  proceedings  should  be  regulated  by  military  men 
only.  Both  were  ambitious  in  their  aims,  and  haughty  in  their  manner  of 
pursuing  them ;  but  Wilmot  kept  his  pride  under  much  better  controul 
than  his  rival,  and  as  he  excelled  in  all  the  parts  of  good  fellowship  which 
characterised  the  finished  cavalier,  he  attached  to  himself  a  large  party  in 
the  army,  particularly  among  the  cavalry.  In  the  absence  of  Rupert, 
and  as  the  fietculties  of  the  general  were  found  to  give  way,  Wilmot*s 
chief  opponents  were  Digby  and  Colepeper,  and  he  accordingly  emjdoyed 
every  artifice  to  undermine  the  authority  of  those  councillors  both  with 
the  general  and  the  king.  But  though  the  wit  and  address  of  Wilmot 
made  him  acceptable  to  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  no  man  of  discern- 
ment could  place  confidence  in  his  judgment,  or  in  the  stability  of  any 
of  his  plans.  He  not  only  wanted  the  comprehensiveness  necessary  to 
take  an  extended  view  of  afiairs,  but  the  patience  which  might  have 
enabled  him  to  understand  the  particular  points  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed.  He  was,  however,  very  zealous  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote a  peace  by  adjustment,  rather  than  by  conquest;  and  on  this 
account,  in  part,  he  became  subject  to  some  suspicions  and  slights,  which 
led  about  this  time  to  his  withdrawing  from  the  war.  Lord  Wilmot  is 
the  person  whose  irrq;ular  life  made  him  but  too  notorious  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second  as  lord  Rochester. 
Opposed  to  the  rash  or  light  counsels  of  Rupert  and  Wilmot,  were  the 

•  iiAinkTr      ™^"*  ^"^  ^^^  patriotic  views  of  Hopton  and  Astley. 
ton.  ^  Hopton  is  described  as  a  man  superior  to  any  temptation. 

^*  He  abhorred  enough,''  says  Clarendon,  **  the  licence  and 
the  levities  with  which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted.  He  had  a  good  under- 
standing, a  dear  courage,  an  industry  not  to  be  tired,  and  a  generosity  that 
was  not  to  be  exhausted ;  a  virtue  that  none  of  the  rest  had."  His  great 
fault  was,  that  he  not  only  formed  his  opinions  slowly,  but  was  liable  to 
distrust  his  judgment  even  after  he  a{^[>eared  to  have  decided.  It  was 
this  want  of  promptitude  and  steadiness  which  prevented  his  rising  to  so 
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responsible  a  trust  in  tlie  anny  ts  might  odienrke  liaye  been  stfelyoom- 
mitted  to  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  armed  a  troop  of 
liorse  at  his  own  chai|;e,  and  soon  rendered  important  service  to  the 
royalist  cause  in  the  western  counties.  He  was  made  general  of  the 
ordnance  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

Sir  Jacob  AsUey  was  major-general  (^  the  foot,  and  excelled  in  those 
qualities  in  which  Hopton  was'deficient.  But  though  {nrompt 
and  energetic  in  action,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  in  ^l^^^^ 
council,  and  frequently  complained  that  the  time  whidi 
might  have  been  so  much  better  employed  should  be  so  often  wasted 
in  long  and  passionate  debates.     It  is  reported  of  this  gentleman, 
that  before  leading  his  men  to  the  charge  at  £dgehill,  he  was  seen 
lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  heard  to  say — **  O  Jjord,  thou  know- 
est  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day ;— if  I  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget 
me  :** — a  prayer  which  bespoke  the  rationality  as  well  as  the  fervour  of 
his  piety. 

The  name  of  lord  Digby  occurs  repeatedly  in  our  narrative.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol.  The  treatment  which 
his  father  had  received  from  the  court  appears  to  have  ^S^Y* 
filled  him  with  resentment ;  and  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Strafford  he 
brought  a  masculine  eloquence  to  th^  support  of  the  popular  cause. 
But  the  boldness  of  his  imagination,  and  the  force  of  his  passions,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  efficiency  as  a  speaker,  betrayed  him  into 
a  preference  of  extravagant  measures  as  a  politician,  and  made  his  sub* 
sequent  alliance  with  the  royalists,  upon  the  whole,  rather  injurious  than 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  that  party.  The  more  judicious  of  his  con- 
temporaries soon  learnt  to  regard  him  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  saying 
of  lord  Bacon,  that  **  there  are  some  things  which  have  more  wonder 
in  them  than  worth.'*  Great  care  had  been  bestowed  on  his  education ; 
and  such  were  his  parts  and  acquirements,  that  he  had  pertinent  obser- 
vations to  make  on  nearly  all  subjects.  But  the  romantic  schemes 
which  he  was  continually  forming,  rarely  met  with  approbation  when 
communicated  to  othera;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  them  so  firequently  when  made  known,  disposed  him 
to  conceal  his  projects  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  moment  for  carrying 
them  into  effect  approached— a  practice  which  made  him  a  most  dan- 
gerous person  to  be  near  the  king,  inasmuch  as  Charles  was  generally 
inclined  to  entertain  new  suggestions,  though  he  as  commonly  began  to  he- 
sitate the  moment  he  was  called  to  act  upon  them.  Ambition  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  lord  Digby,  but  an  ambition  which,  from 
its  being  connected  with  some  weakness  of  principle,  and  a  greater  weak- 
ness of  judgment,  along  with  much  eneigy  of  temperament  in  all  other  re- 
spects, partook  of  an  eccentric  vanity,  producing  a  ceaseless  anxiety  to 
make  himself  the  object  of  applause  and  wonder.  Not  long  subse^ent  to 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  Digby  made  an  effort  to  join  the  standard  of  Mon- 
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trose  iti  ScbtlAnd,'  tt  ebieftahi  whose  character  bore  in  many  respects  ft 
strong  resemblance  to  his  own,  but  who  was  more  fortunate,  for  a  season 
at  least,  in  obtaining  the  sort  of  gratification  which  he  coveted.  Having 
fkiled  in  this  attempt,  Digby  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  exiled  court,  bestowed  much  thne  on  the  study 
of  astrology,  and  at  length  became  a  catholic.  He  returned  at  the 
restoration,  but  from  that  period  had  little  connexion  with  public  life 
Sir.  John  Colepeper,  though  now  acting  as  master  of  the  rolls,  liad 
been  more  conversant  with  military  than  with  civil  life, 
attr  John  Colo-  jj^  ^.^  ^^^  p^gg^  ^Y^^  learning  of  Digby,  but  was  distin- 

guished  by  a  ready  elocudon,  by  some  warmth  of  imagin- 
atioti,  and  by  the  feHeity  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascertain  and  report 
nearly  every  thing  generally  advanced  either  for^^or  against  any  matter 
in  discussion.  But  it  sometimes  appeared  that  he  could  better  col- 
lect the  judgment  of  others  than  determine  his  own.  Though  devoted 
to  the  support  of  what  he  deemed  the  just  pretensions  of  the  monarchy, 
he  discovered  little  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  and,  on  that  account, 
was  r^arded  after  a  while  by  the  king  as  a  person  of  no  religion.  His 
conclusions  on  most  subjects  were  sound,  and  so  well  sustained  by  the 
teasoning  through  which  he  had  arrived  at  them,  that  when  positive 
himself,  he  rarely  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  others.  But  he  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  temper,  was  more  deficient  in  urbanity  than  became 
a  courtier,  and  needed  all  the  aids  to  be  derived  from  his  understanding, 
his  memory,  and  his  command  of  language,  to  eflace  the  unfavourable 
impression  made  by  the  natural  roughness  of  his  appearance  and  of 
his  manner  of  expressing  himself. 

Such  were  the  persons  with  whom  the  monarch  had  hitherto  prin- 
cipally conferred  with  regard  to  military  concerns.  On  genera]  affairs,  the 
other  members  of  the  prrvy  council  were  consulted,  their  usual  residence 
being  at  Oxford.  These  persons  were,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton,  Leicester,  Bristol, 
Berkshire,  and  Newcastle,  and  the  lords  Dunsmore,  Seymour,  and 
Saville,  beside  the  secretary  Nicholas,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  was  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  who  had  pro- 
vided for  his  education,  settled  much  wealth  upon  him,  and 
mond.*^  given  him  in  marriage  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the 

late  duke  of  Buckingham.  During  his  minority  the  duke 
had  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  when  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
began,  he  took  up  such  extreme  views  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  discovered  so  much  haughtiness  and  severity  in  his  manner  of 
expressing  them,  that  few  men  wete  more  obnoxious  to  the  parliamentari- 
ans. His  three  brothers  fell  in  the  ^ilr.  He  lived  himself,  having  spent  no 
small  part  of  his  fbrtuue  in  the  contest,  to  attend  the  remains  of  the  king 
when  deposited  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor.  Those  who  possessed 
the  best  means  of  Judging  with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  nobleman 
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describe  him  m  a  petvoh  of  good  geii^fftl  undentiiidkig;  bat  decided  as 
be  was  with  respect  to  the  end  to  be  pursued  in  the  dispute  between  [the 
king  and  the  parliament,  he  appears  to  have  been  (rften  diffident  con-< 
eemiog  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  prosecuted,  and  failed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  exert  any  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  afikirs. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  person  of  large  wealth,  and  of  con^ 
siderable  learning.   In  the  early  days  of  the  long  parliament 
he  gaTe  his  willing  support  to  the  labomrs  of  the  patriots,  ^^^.^^ 
and  the  integrity  and  hospitality  which  had  marked  his  ge- 
neral coiidnct  fully  entitled  himself  to  the  popularity  which  he  every 
where  possessed.     But  though  he  had  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,   and  his  connelions  had  been  formed  principally  among  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  in  both  houses,  he  withdrew  to  the 
court  as  soon  as  the  hte  of  Strafford  was  decided.    With  his  change  of 
politics  he  lost  his  local  influence,  the  body  of  the  people  ki  the  parti 
where  he  was  best  known  continuing  steady  in  their  adherence  to  the 
parliament,  so  that  he  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  to  which 
he  had  always  shown  a  strong  attachment,  without  being  able  to  render 
the  service  he  [intended  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.    Had 
his  influence   proTed  greater,  bis  natural  love   of  ease  would  have 
prevented  his  making  the  best  use  of  his  advantages.    His  deficiency 
hi  this  respect  was  the  only  exception  taken  to  him  when  appointed  in 
1642  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales.    It 
should  be  added,  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  lethargic  as  he  was  in  his 
general  habits,  never  betrayed  any  want  of  courage  or  activity  in  the  field. 
The  earl  of  Southampton  was  also  one  of  the  most  popular  noblemen 
of  his  times.      He  had  been  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  of  the  government  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  ampton. 
long  parliament,  and  particularly  with  the  conduct  of 
Strafford.    But  though  a  party  to  the  trial  of  that  grand  delinquent,  he 
shrunk  from  the  conclusion  to  which  it  was  carried,  and  joined  with 
those  peers  and  commoners  who  soon  after  the  death  of  that  ofi[ender 
withdrew  to  the  king.    He  roanifi^sted  the  greatest  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  unsheathing  of  the  sword,  perceiving  more  clearly  than  almost  any 
other  person,  that  if  once  drawn,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  when,  or 
in  what  circumstances,  it  would  be  restored  to  its  scabbard ;   and  when 
the  hour  which  he  deprecated    had  arrived,  his  voice  wss  heard  on 
all  occasions,  beside  that  of  Falkland,  in  the  call  for  peace.     His  object 
was  to  aid  the  crown — not  that  it  might  triumph  over  the  pariiamentj 
but  that  it  might  become  strong  enough  to  secure  to  itself  that  degree  of 
power  which  be  regarded  as  most  in  accordance  with  the  harmony  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  general  weltoe.     The  understanding  which  he 
brought  to  the  assistance  of  this  course  of  policy  wss  at  once  ready  and 
comprehensive,  and  few  men  were  capable  of  expressing  themselves  at 
the  moment  with  greater  desnessand  sbiiity. 
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The  etil  of  Leicester  had  been  litOe  in  Eo^pend  pie?ioiiB  to  the 

begmniiig  oi  theie  unaetded  times,  and  partly  from  that 
2^^'      cause,  and  ftom  his  being  much  more  a  student  than  a 

man  of  the  world,  he  was  so  liable  to  change  his  judgment 
with  the  shifting  aspect  of  a£^rs,  that  though  designed  at  one  period  for 
so  impcnrtant  a  trust  as  the  viceroyal^  of  Ireland,  he  was  gradually  laid 
aside  by  the  court  as  a  person  of  whom  no  use  could  be  made.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  were  most  satisfied  that  his  principles  were  those  of 
a  sound  royalist,  and  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  all  the  suspicions 
cast  upon  him  were  the  natural  result  of  his  want  of  eiqwrience  and 
firmness. 
The  name  of  the^earl  of  Bristol  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the 

story  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  of  the  early  parliaments 
Kail  of  Bmtol.  ^^^  Charles  I.,  to  be  unknown  to  the  leader,  Thia 
nobleman  is  described  as  a  person  of  commanding  presmce,  of  great 
moral  and  phyucal  courage,  and  as  possessing  stnmg  natural  fiftculties, 
improved  by  education,  and  by  much  experience  in  affiurs.  But  be  was 
too  yoluminous  in  debate  to  be  listened  to  with  interest,  and  too  fre- 
quently betrayed  superciliousness  and  passion  when  opposed*  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  popular  party,  on  account  of  some  strong 
expressions  uttered  by  him  in  the  upper  house;  and  on  being  released  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  he  deserted  the  party  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  and  became  a  determined  royalist  But  his  influence  at  Oxford 
was  never  considerable.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  France, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  Even  his  son,  lord  Digby,  is  said  to  have 
been  wanting  in  respect  for  his  judgment  as  a  member  of  the  privy 
council. 
The  earl  of  Berkshire  was  a  nobleman  without  power  himsdf,  and 

without  the  means  of  influencing  others,  William  Caven- 
oatle.     *^"    dish,  earl  of  Newcastle,  was  a  person  of  more  considera* 

tion,  but  unequal  in  many  respects  to  the  important  affiurs 
which  circumstances  assigned  to  Ins  management  He  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  persons  whose  conduct  in  this  struggle  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  clearly  apprehended  public  principle,  so  much  ashy  certain 
accidental  notions  and  feelings,  derived  finim  education  and  temperament 
He  was  much  more  aman  of  accomplishments  than  of  ability,  and  inclined 
to  seek  his  gratifications  in  music  and  poetry,  and  the  softer  pleasures 
connected  with  them,  rather  than  in  acquiring  any  real  knowledge  of 
questions  of  state,  or  of  the  tactics  of  war.  His  courage,  however,  wu 
never  disputed ;  and  in  such  a  controversy,  it  appeared  to  him  highly 
proper  that  a  person  of  his  station  should  take  his  place  on  the  side  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  church,  not  only  as  he  had  been  tai^^ht  to  look  on  these 
as  the  natural  support  of  each  other,  but  on  both  as  necessary  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  order.  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  accordingly,  was  among 
the  peers  who  were  earliest  in  declaxingthemselTes  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
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and  hie  large  wealth  was  freely  employed  in  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  troops,  in  order  that  the  northern  counties  might  be  retained 
in  obedience  to  him.  His  operations  were  confined  to  those  parts,  nor 
was  he  to  be  removed  from  them  by  instructions  from  Oxford,  or  his 
movements  there  to  be  much  regulated  by  commands  from  that  quarter. 
In  the  case  of  both  parties,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  this 
want  of  subordination  among  the  chiefs  extended  itself  on  many  occa* 
sions  to  the  ranks.  In  this  instance,  it  produced  such  material  dis- 
agreement between  the  earl  and  prince  Rupert  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  that  the  former  resolved,  after  the  fate  of  that  day,  to 
leave  England,  and  to  await  the  issue  of  the  contest  at  a  distance.  He 
possibly  despaired  of  seeing  any  favourable  result  after  that  event;  and 
was  not,  perhaps,  sorry  to  find  a  plausible  occasion  on  which  to  with- 
draw himself  ^om  the  restraints  and  hardships  of  a  course  of  life  for 
which  he  had  been  so  little  prepared  by  his  previous  habits.  The  earl  of 
Newcastle  was  also  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  parliament  ex- 
empted from  its  proposed  act  of  oblivion,  when  negociating  with  the 
court. 

Lord  Dunsmore  was  a  person  of  restless  passions  and  weak  judgment, 
rough  and  unpleasant  in  his  manners,  generally  discontented  Lords  Duus- 
himself,  and  disposed  to  employ  himself  in  exciting  the  ^ore,  Sey- 
same  feeling  in  others.     The  little  credit  which  he  pos-  gaville ;  leo- 
sessed  he  owed  entirely  to  his  connexion  with  the  earl  of  rctary  Nicho- 
Southampton^  that  nobleman  having  married  his  daughter. 
Lord  Seymour  was  much  esteemed,  and  possessed  some  influence,  but 
waM  attached  to  the  sort  of  duties  which  had  made  him  popular  as  a 
country  gentleman,  more  than  to  such  as  were  demanded  of  him  by  the 
state  of  public  affairs.     Lord  Saville,  whose  early'*apostacy  from  the 
popular  cause  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  found  his  reward  in 
being  made  controller,  and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the  household.  When 
the  king  appeared  at  York,  lord  Saville  was  forward  in  his  professions 
of  loyalty ;  but  though  his  wealth  and  interest  lay  in  that  quarter,  those 
most  dependent  on  him  refused  to  obey  his  siunmons,  and  many  of  the 
local  gentry  could  not  be  induced  to  hold  communication  with  him.    He 
was  admitted  for  a  time  to  the  deliberations  at  Oxford,  but  his  restless 
ambition,  connected  as  it  was  with  every  excess  in  duplicity  and  false- 
hood, made  him,  in  the  end,  an  object  of  contempt  with  all  parties. 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  was  a  person  of  integrity,  in- 
dustry, and  knowledge  of  business,  and  on  account  of  the  two  last 
quahfications  was  of  eminent  service  to  those  with  whom  he  acted. 

Among  the  more  considerable  persons  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
king's  privy  council,  but  who  remained  with  the  parliament  at  the  crisis 
of  the  king's  separation  from  it,  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Pembroke,  Essex,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Holland,  and  Manchester,  and 
the  lord  Say.    The  names  of  these  personages  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
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rcnce  in  the  history  of  the  timet  now  under  review,  that  the  courae  of 
evenU  is  not  likely  to  be  suflBciently  intelligible  without  some  newer  ac- 
quaintance with  their  character  and  personal  history.  There  are  other 
names,  indeed,  which  appear  as  often ;  but  the  character  of  many  of 
those  persons  is  indicated  considerably  in  the  account  given  of  thdr 
conduct ;  and  of  others,  more  particular  mention  will  be  made  in  the 

sequel. 
The  house  of  Northumberland  traced  ite  descent  by  the  paternal  stock 
from  Charlemagne.    The  father  of  the  present  earl  was 
SuiiTSV      itnprisoned  on  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  gunpowder 
earl  of  North-  treason,  and  had  little  reason  to  look  on  the  house  of 
umberland.       Stuart  with  any  measure  of  afiection.     His  son,  who,  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  ample  fortune  of  his  family,  was  a  person  of  graceful  appearance, 
and  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  regularity  of  his  personal  con- 
duct, and  the  decorum  of  his  household.    He  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  either  in  private  intercourse  or  in  public  discussion;  but  on 
important  questions  he  rarely  failed  to  speak  with  marked  pertinencci 
and  with  a  self-possession  and  deliberation  which  added  great  weight  to 
his  remarks,  and  assisted,  perhaps,  in  procuring  him  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  and  a  wise  man.     Charles  endeavoured  to  attach  him  to 
the  court  by  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  the  garter,  admitting  him 
to  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1636,  creating  him  lord  high  admiral  of 
England.     But  when  the  king  withdrew  to  York,  Northumberland  con- 
tinued at  Westminster — a  course  of  proceeding  which  his  enemies  cen- 
sured as  manifesting  deep  ingratitude,  and  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
explain,  except  by  attributing  it  to  a  feeling  of  pride,  that  could  not  do 
homage  to  a  superior  even  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.      The  more 
rational  conclusion,  however,  is,  that  Northumberland  had  witnessed  so 
much  in  the  case  of  his  father,  and  in  other  instances,  of  the  evils  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  government  by  prerogative,  that  he  was  sincerely 
desirous  to  see  that  power  placed  under  a  more  rigorous  control  than 
comported  with  the  doctrines  of  the  court.    In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he 
became  the  advocate  of  a  frdl  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  on  that  account, 
sided  with  the  independents,  though  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  great  principles  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  person  of  large  wealth,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  magnificently,  and  gave  him  great  influence, 
T^  of  Pem-   Y^^Yi  in  parliament  and  in  the  places  with  which  hia  pro- 
perty connected  him.    From  the  accounts  of  his  enemies 
we  may  gather  that  he  was  a  nobleman  of  popular  manners,  and 
somewhat  deficient  in  that  stately  bearing  which  was  so  observable  in 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.     According  to  the  same  authorities,  his 
conduct  in  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  the  parhament  so  far  as  to 
c«d]  upon  his  dependents  to  arm  in  its  defence,  and  as  to  accept  the 
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gOTernmeut  of  the  Ise  of  Wight  from  its  htndt ,  ttmst  be  itcribed  to  hi» 
weakness,  timidity,  and  want  of  steady  principle.  But  such  represen- 
tations must  be  received  with  much  abatement.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  which  are  much  opposed  to  so  low  an  es- 
timate of  his  character.  He  placed  much  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  lord  Say ;  and  in  private  life,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  he  appeared  to 
enter  fully  into  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  arlntrary  measures  which 
had  characterized  the  government  previous  to  the  meeting  of  ihi  long 
parliament. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  a  nobleman  in  high  reputation,  even  among  the 
party  to  which  he  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  avowed 
himself  willing  to  peril  his  hfe  in  defence  of  the  general  ^*^  ^  *■^• 
freedom  demanded  by  the  parliament,  but  without  the  remotest  intention 
of  favouring  any  change  that  should  appear  to  him  hazardous  either  to 
the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  constitotioii.  He  would  have  abridged  the 
power  which  the  prelates  had  exercised  so  oppressively ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  the  protestant  religion  had  led  him  to  engage  in  the  Palatine 
war,  and  subsequently  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces.  Since 
his  return  to  England  he  had  been  made  chamberlain  of  the  household, 
being  one  of  the  several  persons  in  the  popular  party  who  were  called 
to  office  as  an  expedient  of  conciliation  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Strafford.  His  call  to  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  two  houses,  was  a  proceeding  highly  approved  by  the 
parliamentarians  generally,  nor  did  he  fail  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  with  fidelity  and  courage.  But  his  policy,  in  common  with 
many  more,  was  not  so  much  to  conquer  as  to  weaken  the  enemy,  and 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  should  not  be  the  result  of  arbitrary 
dictation  on  either  side.  The  course  of  events,  however,  ere  long  dis* 
covered  that  this  method  of  proceeding  could  lead  to  no  desirable  issue ; 
and  it  was  to  rescue  the  cause  of  the  parliament  from  the  great  danger 
to  which  the  indulgence  of  this  delusive  hope  had  exposed  it,  that  the 
sdf-denying  ordinance  was  passed  which  removed  Essex  firom  his  station 
as  commander-in-chief.  Though  his  experience  of  the  effect  of  that 
measure  was  only  in  common  with  others,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  adoption  of  it  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  him,  and  the  two  houses 
endeavoured  to  allay  his  displeasure  by  strong  expressions  of  obUgadon 
to  his  services.  Nor  did  he  ens  evince  the  slightest  inclination  to  desert 
their  cause.  His  death  happened  in  the  spring  of  1646,  when  the  paiii»» 
ment  honoured  him  with  a  costly  funeral.  We  learn  from  his  opponents 
that  he  was  a  man  without  any  ambition  of  titles  or  preferments,  s«d 
incapable  of  acting  dishonourably  towards  friend  or  foe.  It  is  ad- 
mitted further,  that  he  was  constant  and  ingenuous  in  his  friendsMpg, 
his  fiiults  consisting,  according  to  his  adversaries,  in  a  too  great  anxiety 
to  be  treated  kindly,  and  spoken  well  of,  and  in  a  weakness  of  jodg- 
ment,  which  not  only  prevented  his  seeing  the  questions  in  dispute  in 
their  proper  Hght,  but  allowed  him  to  tuppoie  thftt  it  would  be  in  hk 
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power  to  retain  the  elements  of  civil  contention  within  such  bounds 
as  he  was  himself  disposed  to  prescribe  to  them. 

Of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  neither  the 

care  bestowed  upon  his  education  by  the  great  minister  of 

Earl  of  SaUs-   ^^^  ^^^  ^.^-^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^le  derived  his  titles,  nor  the 

recollection  of  the  yet  greater  statesman  who  was  his 
grandsire,  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  any  measure  of  their  ability 
or  finnness.  He  was  a  person  always  borne  away  by  the  chance  current 
of  the  hour. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  had  always  been  a  stranger  to  the  court,  and 

owed  his  recent  connexion  with  it  as  a  privy  councillor  to 
Eirf  of  War-    ^j^^  power  of  his  party,  and  not  at  aU  to  the  inclination  of 

the  sovereign.  His  bouse  had  been  an  asylum  to  the  puri- 
tan ministers,  when  silenced  and  persecuted  by  the  prelates  ;  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  attend  their  religious  meetings.  But  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  his  own  habits  than  the  sectarian  gravity,  the  quaintness,  and 
the  other  little  peculiarities,  to  which  so  much  importance  was  attached 
by  the  men  whom  he  thus  took  under  his  patronage.  His  wit,  and  his 
powers  of  conversation,  always  rendered  him  a  pleasant  companion, 
though  both  were  so  httle  restrained,  on  some  occasions,  that  it  required 
all  the  charity  of  the  puritans  to  reconcile  his  indulgences  in  that  respect 
with  any  true  regard  to  religion,  while  the  royalists  gave  him  little 
credit  for  virtue  of  any  kind.  When  the  earl  of  Northumberland  relin- 
quished the  office  of  lord  admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick  accepted  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  parliament.  He  retained  his  place  iu  the  upper  house 
as  long  as  that  body  continued  to  assemble,  and,  at  a  later  period,  cemented 
his  friendship  with  Cromwell  by  giving  his  eldest  son  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  the  protector. 
,    The  earl  of  Holland  was  younger  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

He  had  been  engaged  in  two  or  three  campaigns  with  the 
land.*^     ^       ^^^^y  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  formed  at  that  time 

a  usual  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  English  noble- 
man. Subsequently,  his  handsome  presence  and  agreeable  manners 
procured  him  Uie  favour  of  the  late  king,  which  he  contrived  to  retain 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Buckingham.  Through  the  patronage 
of  that  favourite,  he  became  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  by  marriage, 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  Kensington,  and  created  earl  of  Hol- 
land. After  the  death  of  Buckingham  he  atteched  himself  to  the  queen's 
party  in  the  court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  invasion  was 
employed  in  some  miUtary  trusts,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
little  or  no  credit.  His  subsequent  defection  from  the  court,  and  con- 
nexion with  the  leaders  of  the  parliament,  must  be  traced  to  the 
wounded  passions  of  the  courtier,  mure  than  to  any  better  cause 
—leaving  him  without  any  real  sense  of  duty  to  sustain  him  under 
the  reproaches  that  were  cast  upon  him  by  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  all  his  fonner  connexions.     But  the  position    assigned  him  by 
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the  parliament  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  much  helow 
that  to  which  he  deemed  himself  entitled,  and  he  suddenly  with- 
drew to  the  king  at  Oxford;  and  heing  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  dubi- 
ous reception  which  he  obtained  in  the  quarters  of  his  old  friends^ 
he  again  returned  to  those  of  the  parhament,  where  he  found  himself 
placed  under  arrest.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  rash  con- 
duct and  melancholy  fate  of  this  nobleman,  and  need  only  add,  that  the 
inquietude  of  his  life,  and  the  calamity  which  marked  its  close,  were  the 
effect  in  part  of  a  weak  understanding,  but  much  more  of  a  deficiency 
in  moral  principle. 

The  earl  of  Manchester  is  first  known  in  the  history  of  his  times  as 
lord  Mandeville,  and  afterwards  as  baron  of  Kimbolton. 
For  this  last  title,  which  admitted  him  to  the  house  of  peem  ^^^^  ^^' 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  indebted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Buckingham,  with  whom  he  became  connected  by  marriage. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  duke,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death    of  lady  Kimbolton,   he   married  a  daughter  of   the   earl   of 
Warwick;    and  having  previously  absented  himself  from  the  court, 
partly  in   consequence  of  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  and  partly, 
as   we    may  believe,  from  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  course 
of  proceeding,  he  by  degrees  adopted  the  views  of  the  popular  party, 
and  soon  became  so  conspicuous  in  connexion  with  its  movements  as 
to  be  the  only  peer  who  was  impeached  with  the  five  members.    That 
proceeding  did  much  to  confirm  him  in  his  distrust  of  the  king,  and  to 
place  the  cause  of  the  parliament  before  him  as  that  of  justice,  fireedom, 
and  religion.    The  decision  with  which  these  views  were  formed,  and 
the  boisterous  scenes  with  which  he  afterwards  became  familiar,  were 
not  suffered  to  impair  the  mildness  and  gmerosity  of  his  temper,  or  the 
great  urbanity  of  his  manners.     He  never  forgot  that  the  party  to  which 
he  was  opposed  consisted  of  his  countrymen ;  and  such  as  fell  into  his 
hands,  whether  found  to  be  old  friends  or  strangers,  received  from  him 
every  expression  of  sympathy  compatible  with  the  position  in  which  he 
stood  toward  them.     No  member  of  the  upper  house  received  more  fre- 
quent or  earnest  assurances  of  the  populM*  favour,  and  no  man  was  more 
solicitous  that  the  influence  which  that  favour  conferred  upon  him  should 
be  employed  for  the  public  good.    But  his  error,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  politician,  was  in  supposing  that  a  moderate  turn  of  the  balance  against 
the  king  would  suffice  to  bring  him  to  the  terms  of  the  parliament ;  and 
he  shared  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  Essex  and  others,  when  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  was  adopted  as  the  fittest  expedient  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  his  feeble  policy  in  that  respect  had  induced.    The  royalist 
writers  insinuate  that  there  were  occasions  on  which  even  the  earl  of 
Manchester  looked  more  to  the  character  of  the  end  than  of  the  means : 
it  is  more  certain  that  he  saw  little  to  approve  in  the  course  of  a&irs 
Itfter  resigning  his  commission,  until  called  upon,  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  to  concur  in  the  rest<nration  of  the  exiled  fEonily. 
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Lord  Sty  bogan  his  pdladcal  career  toward  the  cksie  <tf  the  last  reigiit 
Lo  d  8  ^^^A  ^^  ^^^  ^  Bucldngham,  during  the  thort  period  in 
*^'  whieh  he  afifooted  the  character  of  a  popular  miniiter,  endea* 
youred  to  aecuxe  hia  aenrices.  But  the  favourite  soon  began  to  apeak  of 
the  intelligttioe  of  hia  new  coadjutor  as  the  wiadom  of  a  pedant,  and  of 
the  changea  which  he  recommended  aa  much  too  extended  to  be  entered 
upon  with  ufety.  Deapairmg  of  improvement  through  that  medium. 
Say  retired  from  all  connexion  with  the  court,  and  employed  himaelf  in 
wtttehing  and  improving  all  circumatanoea  which  aeemed  to  promise  the 
required  checka  on  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  government.  During  the 
twelve  yean  that  Gharka  governed  without  a  parliament,  no  man  did  so 
much  as  lord  Say  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  party  who  apoke  of 
the  suspension  of  auch  aasembliea  as  an  abeyance  of  their  just  and 
prescriptive  rights.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  that  at  one  period, 
so  little  prospect^'  was  there  of  those  rights  being  restored,  that  Say 
was  one  of  that  small  band  of  ardent  spirits  who  had  actually  embuked 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  free  commonwealth  in  the  new 
world.  We  learn  frt>m  those  who  woe  no  friends  to  his  memory,  that 
ha  waa  a  person  of  considerable  scholarship,  and  that  he  never  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  or  of  abolishing  the 
distinctions  of  rank.  It  ia  not  improbable,  aa  atated  by  the  aame  par* 
tiea,  that  the  feeling  with  which  he  had  long  regard^  public  afiaira 
contributed  to  give  an  occaaional  roughness  and  aeverity  to  his  mannera. 
He  waa  opposed  to  a  government  by  prerogative  in  any  form,  but  the 
ruling  churchmen  had  always  been  the  special  object  of  his  dislike. 

The  elder  sir  Harry  Vane  remained  with  the  parliament  in  conae* 
quence  of  having  fallen  into  irreparable  disrepute  with  the 

^^'aneT^   court.    The  extent  of  his  ambitbn  had  been  to  obtain  mO" 
derate  patronage  in  the  latter  quarter,  and  fieuling  in  that 
•bjeet  he  had  not  the  ability  neceaaary  to  prevent  hia  sinking  into  ob- 
scurity. 

So  diversified  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  formed  the  king'a 

privy  council  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  who 

niidivarsitj  were  afterwards  separated  into  the  two  divisiona  of  parliar 

Oi  en  It  yftfitftP  • 

general.  mentariana  and  royaUsts.     In  this  diversity  also  we  see 

the  counterpart  of  that  which  upon  a  doae  inspection  would 
be  found  to  characterize  the  great  body  of  theu*  adherents  in  London 
and  Oxford,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  and  citiea  of  the  kingdom.  We 
have  an  inatructive  pietnre  in  Mrs.  Hutohinson's  memoirs  of  the 
petty  Btrtfb  which  prevailed  just  before  this  time  among  the  parlia* 
mentariana  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Doctor 
Plumtre,  who  waa  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  alwaya  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  his  proud,  selfish,  and 
boisterous  paasiona,  and  ever  ready  to  avail  himself  either  of  craft  or 
oalumny  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.  This  man,  as 
the  natural  eflfect  of  hia  aversion  to  every  sort  of  control,  or  in  conse- 
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quence  of  some  general  notion  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  parlia- 
ment, became  loud  and  active  in  the  cause  of  popular  rights.  There 
was  also  one  Chadwick,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  utmost  duplicity,  of  a 
Toluble  tongue,  and  of  all  possible  acts  of  meanness,  had  risen  from  the 
place  of  trenchardHMn^per  to  be  recorder  of  the  town.  His  money, 
which  he  generally  acquired  like  a  knave,  he  as  commonly  spent  like  a 
fbol ;  and  was  an  impure  sensualist  to  a  degree  that  does  not  admit  of 
description.  Chadwick,  however,  never  ceased  to  boast  of  being  a  great 
patriot,  and  a  great  saint.  These  men  found  no  unfitting  ally  in  one 
captain  Palmer,  a  presbyterian  minister,  whose  intolerance  and  vanity 
disposed  him  to  employ  himself  in  destroying  his  enemies  rather  than  in 
praying  for  them.  The  folly  and  turbulence  of  these  disinterested  wor- 
tiiies  often  threw  the  little  commonwealth  of  Nottingham  into  confusion, 
and  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  discipline,  so  as  to 
give  effect  to  military  operations.  But  opposed  to  the  infirmities 
and  vices  of  such  men  were  the  good  sense,  the  real  piety,  and 
the  generous  patriotism  of  Pigott,  Widmerpoole,  and  Lomax ;  the  un- 
tainted honour  of  the  governor,  colonel  Hutchinson ;  the  Roman 
heroism  of  his  consort;  and  the  wisdom  in  council  and  courage  in 
action  which  gave  so  much  dignity  to  the  many  virtues  of  Sir  Francis 
Thomhagh — a  gentleman  who  fell  some  years  later  at  the  battle  of 
Preston,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  whose  last  request  was  that  his 
friends  would  stand  aside  and  allow  him  to  gaze  on  the  tide  of  battle  as 
it  turned  against  the  invaders  of  his  country.  But  such  are  the  varieties 
of  character,  and  such  the  elements  of  disunion,  that  never  fail  to  make 
their  appearance  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and  which  must  always 
render  it  so  difficult  to  prescribe  to  such  movements,  either  the  course 
which  they  shall  take,  or  the  point  at  which  they  shall  stop. 

Before  we  pass  fnna  this  review  of  the  civil  and  military  a£FiEurs  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
which  belong  to  the  same  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
some  of  the  expedients  adopted  by  the  two  parties  for  the    ^'f^^o^*  ^ 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.     In  the  commencement  of  the    money, 
war,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  respective  partisans 
were  of  considerable  amount,  and,  in  some  cases,  bespoke  the  most 
generous  enthusiasm.    But  the  long  continuance  of  the  struggle  was 
as  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  contributed  to  it,  as  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  and  these  spontaneous  offierings  soon 
gave  place  to  the  more  regular  supplies  that  were  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  king  or  of  the  pariiament  through  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  their  respective  authorities  prevailed.     Loans  also  of  large  extent 
were  obtained,  upon  the  usual  interest, — the  parliament  pledging  the 
public  faith ;  and  the  king  his  royal  word,  or  portions  of  the  crown 
lands,  for  repayment.    The  estates  of  delinquents  formed  another  source 
of  supply,  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  support  of 
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(me  party  being  liable  to  heavy  foHeitures  when  falling  under  the  power 
of  the  other.  By  advice  of  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  CharleB  issaed 
his  privy  seals,  and  the  sum  thus  bbtained  was  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  But  the  parliament  at  Westminster  derived  greater 
and  more  permanent  assistance  from  the  laws  of  excise,  which  were  in- 
troduced  at  this  crisis  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Without  the 
wealth  of  the  capital  the  cause  of  the  parliament  would  probably  have 
failed  from  the  want  of  means,  but  its  resources  in  that  quarter  always 
placed  it  on  vantage  ground  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  the 
king*. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  period  were  various  and  important. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  the  greater  num- 
Ecclesiastical  ^^  ^^  ^^^  bishops  were  under  impeachment,  and  the  juris- 
^airt :  rela-  diction  of  that  order  was  invaded  at  all  points  by  the  rc- 
ofThrdvu'^  forming  spirit  of  the  commons.  But  the  commons  could 
and  ecclesias-  not  need  to  be  apprised  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to 
tioal  power,  ^i^gj^  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that  the 
clergy  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  episcopalian 
masters  with  so  much  indignation,  were  not  likely  to  prove  altogether 
passive  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  unless  very  prudently  managed. 
Those  high  church  notions  with  respect  to  the  province  of  the  magis* 
trate,  which  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  the  servant  of  the  church, 
were  not  altogether  confined  to  such  men  as  Laud  and  Cosens,  or  to  their 
immediate  disciples.  Many  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  had  adopted  the 
substance  of  them.  It  behoved  the  parliament,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  caution  in  reference  to  this  body ;  and,  in  fact,  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  manifested  considerable  jealousy  and  circumspection.  The 
majority  of  the  present  clergy,  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  prelates, 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  a  similar  vassalage  from  the  hands  of 
the  sec\ilar  assemblies  at  Westminster ;  and  those  assemblies,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  removing  the  old  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  had 
been  found  so  inimical  to  general  liberty,  were  concerned  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  system  that  might 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  same  evils.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  different  pretensions  at  the  present  juncture,  the 
balance  of  authority  was,  upon  the  whole,  much  in  favour  of  the  ma« 
gistrate. 

To  gratify  this  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  same 
Assembly  of  ^^^^  ^^  intimate  the  bounds  to  which  it  must  be  restricted, 
divines.         it  was  arranged  that  an  assembly  of  divines  should  meet  at 

**'^*'         Westminster  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  religion,  some- 

*  Rushworih,  v.  71,  84,  85,  118,  124,  160,  309,  361.  Charles  not  only  adopted 
the  excise,  and  other  expedients,  resorted  to  by  his  opponenu,  but  issued  prodama' 
tions  t>rohibiting  compltanoe  with  any  Ux  imposed  by  the  j^h'ament,  all  trade 
with  the  oapitu,  and  even  the  payment  of  rents  to  persons  in  arms  against  him. 
1  bid.  31 3,  864,  865.    Clarendon,  if.  62,  4 1 8. 
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thing  in  the  manner  of  a  houee  of  convocation.  The  power  of  this  as- 
sembly, however,  was  not  in  the  least  degree  legislative,  but  strictly 
limited  to  counsel  or  advice ;  nor  were  its  members  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  any  matter  not  proposed  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the 
lords  or  the  commons.  Their  debates,  moreover,  on  each  topic  were 
not  to  be  made  public  until  concluded,  and  no  matter  agreed  to  by 
them  could  be  established  or  enfraced  without  the  sanction  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  In  this  manner,  that  complete  subjection  of  the 
spiritual  power  tothe  secular,  which  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the  commons 
had  declared  to  be  according  to  law,  was  fully  exemplified.  The  church, 
whether  governed  by  princely  bishops  or  homely  presbyters,  was  to  be 
the  dependent  of  the  state ;  and  the  assembly  of  divines,  beguiled  ap- 
parently by  the  semblance  of  authority  which  their  deliberative  cha«^ 
racter  conferred  upon  them,  seemed  to  be  content  with  this  arrange- 
ment. The  clergy  admitted  to  the  assembly,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  were  chosen  equally  from  the  di£ferent  connties,  and  were 
indebted  for  their  election  to  the  nomination  of  parliament,  not  to  any 
sufiirage  of  their  brethren.  With  these  were  associated  ten  peers  and 
twenty  commoners,  and  some  other  persons  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two 
houses*. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  body,  judging  from  the  result  of  its 
labours,  was  strongly  calvinistic.  On  points  of  church  government  the 
diversity  of  its  opinions  accorded  more  nearly  with  the  state  of  parties 
through  the  nation.  Several  prelates  and  episcopal  clergymen  were 
nominated  to  assist  in  its  proceedings,  but  they  soon  relinquished  the 
doubtful  honour  of  attending.  The  presbyterians  formed  the  great 
majority,  and  found  their  chief  difficulty  in  contending  with  a  small 
body  of  returned  exiles,  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  inde- 
pendents, and  whose  friends  in  parliament  had  important  reasons  for 
procuring  their  admission  to  this  theological  arena. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  second  party  who  gave  the  rigid  presbyterians 
considerable  trouble,  consisting  of  persons  who  would  not  j^ie  Erastiant. 
only  have  deprived  the  church  of  all  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, but  would  have  made  it  dependent  in  all  its  internal  proceedings 
on  rules  supplied  to  it  by  the  civil  power,  protesting  especially  against 
the  whole  system  of  church  censures  except  as  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  magistrate.  These  principles,  which  not  only  allied  the  church 
with  the  state,  but  identified  them,  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Jew  or  the  modem  Arab,  were  those  maintained  by  the 
Erastians,  who  found  their  defenders  among  the  lawyers,  particularly  in 
Whitelocke  and  Selden  f- 

•  Rushworth,  v.  337—339.    Bslllie,  i.  398,  402. 

t  Baillie,  i.  420.  In  April,  1645,  this  writer  obscnres :— *'  The  moet  of  the  hoDM 
of  commont  are  downright  Erastiant ;  thvy  are  like  to  create  ut  more  woe  than  mil 
the  secu  in  England.    This  man  (Selden)  is  the  head  of  (he  Erastians ;  his  glory 
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CkrendoB  affinns  that  most  of  the  ckigy  admitted  to  thk  synod  were 
The  pi«t-  *'  of  no  other  reputatkm  than  of  malioo  to  the  diurch  of 
byterwai.  England;*'  hut  opposed  to  that  statement  is  the  testimony 
of  Baxter,  who,  without  obtiging  us  to  approre  all  their  extrava- 
gances, would  lead  us  to  regard  the  assembly  of  divines  as  posseased 
of  as  much  learning,  and  of  more  piety  than  had  at  any  time  dis- 
tinguished that  portion  of  our  ecclesiaBtical  convocationB  which  consisted 
of  delegates  from  among  the  parochial  clergy.  But  the  writer  who 
apeaks  of  the  preabyterians  generally,  so  as  to  justify  this  condusiony 
has  added : — "  t  disliked  the  course  of  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them, 
who  drew  too  near  to  the  way  of  prelacy  by  grasping  at  a  land  of  aecular 
power,  not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding  the  magistrate  to  confiscate 
or  imprison  men,  merely  because  they  were  excommunicated ;  and  so 
corrupting  the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  turning  the  conunnnion 
of  the  saints  into  the  communion  of  the  multitude,  who  must  keep  in 
the  church  for  fear  of  being  undone  in  the  world.  I  disliked  also  some 
of  the  presbyterians  that  they  were  not  tender  enough  to  disaenting 
brethren,  but  too  much  against  liberty,  as  others  were  too  much  for  it, 
and  thought  to  do  by  votes  and  numbers,  what  should  have  been  done 
by  love  and  reason*." 

The  dissenting  brethren  to  whom  Baxter  adverts  as  too  much  con- 
The  Indepeu-  cemed  for  liberty  were  the  independents,  of  whom  Clarendon 
^^tt.  Bays, — ^'  they  were  more  Ibamed  and  rational  than  the  pres- 

byterians, and  though  they  had  not  so  great  congregations  of  the 
common  people,  yet  they  were  followed  by  the  more  substantial  and 
wealthy  citizens,  as  well  ss  by  others  of  better  condition.'*  Baxter, 
also,  though  rarely  so  much  prejudiced  as  when  touching  upon  sec- 
taries, observes  of  this  body,  that  '^  most  of  them  were  zealous,  very 
many  learned,  discreet,  and  godly  men,  fit  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
church  t*"  The  independent  ministers  in  the  assembly  never  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  but  these  were  all  men  practised  in  the 
work  of  discussion,  and  who,  having  exposed  themsdves  to  the  su€fer- 
ings  of  exile  for  liberty  of  conscience,  were  not  to  be  dismayed  in  plead- 
ing for  that  liberty  by  the  storms  of  the  majority  arrayed  against  them 
at  Westminster.  Baillie,  one  of  thebr  most  violent  antagonists,  says  of 
them : — *'  Truly  they  speak  much,  and  exceedingly  well :  if  the  cause 


is  rooit  in  Jewish  leaminff ;  he  avows  everywhere  that  the  Jewish  chardi  and 
state  were  all  one,  and  so  in  England  it  must  be,  the  parliament  is  the  diurch.  If 
L*£mperoiir  would  beat  down  this  man's  arrogance,  as  very  well  he  can,  to  show,  out 
of  the  rabbins,  that  the  Jewish  state  was  diverse  from  the  church,  and  that  they 
held  the  censure  of  excommunication  among  them,  and  a  double  sanhedrim,  one 
civil,  and  another  ecclesiastical ;  if  he  would  confound  him  with  Hebrew  testi- 
monies, it  would  lay  Selden's  vanity,  who  is  very  insolent  for  his  oriental  Etoa- 
•are/'    il.  96,  107*    Whitelocke,  163,  164.    NmU,  iii.  116,  117*  236,  242. 

*  Life  and  Times.    Part  i.  140—143. 
•  f  Life  and  Times,  Part  i.  140^143. 
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food,  the  ntn  haft  pknty  of  lotniag,  wit,  doqnfl&oe,  acncU  abora 
all,  boldneM  and  ttiffneM  to  mako  it  oat* .'' 

The  independeiitt  complained  of  the  presbyteriant,  that,  while  ao 
mueh  oppoied  to  any  gradation  in  eccleeiaitical  officee,  they  intiited  on 
the  estahliehment  of  gradatiom  in  ecoleriaitical  authority;  that,  xesiet* 
ing  the  government  of  the  chureh  by  biihopt,  deans,  and  archdeaoone, 
they  contended  for  its  govenunent  by  means  of  preslqrteries,  classes, 
and  synods;  and  that,  while  they  condemned  the  subjection  of  the 
congregations  of  a  province  or  a  nation  to  one  man  under  the  name  of  a 
primate  as  an  inyention  of  antichrist,  they  pleaded  for  the  subjection  of 
all  the  churches  in  a  nation  to  a  single  tribunal  called  a  general  as* 
semUy,  insisting  that  the  decisions  of  that  assembly  should  not  only  be 
binding  on  the  absent,  but  enforced  by  civil  penaltiea.     In  all  this  they 
professed  to  see  great  inconsistency,  and  the  elementa  of  the  same 
system  of  oppression  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
overthrow.     They  could  agree  with  their  opponents  in  depriving  the 
national  worship  of  the  superstitious  observanocs  included  in  it ;  but  no 
secret  influenoe,  no  violenee  of  opposition,  could  induce  them  to  abandon 
^le  ground  they  had  taken  in  declaring  every  christian  congregation  to 
be  a  church  independent  of  all  foreign  oontroul,  and  in  ''  avowing  that, 
by  God's  command,  the  magistrate  is  discharged  to  put  the  least  dis- 
courtesy on  any  man,  Jew,  Turk,  Papist,  Sodnian,  or  whatever,  for  his 
leltgbnt."     Weeks  and  even  months  passed  in  [discussions  on  this 
point,  and  still  these  men  were  in  the  field,  amidst  the  fiercer  onsets  of 
their  antagonists,  loud  complaints  from  Scotland,  and  frequent  admoni- 
tions from  the  parliament. 

When  their  adversaries  were  about  to  accomplish  by  votes  what  they 
had  failed  to  achieve  by  other  means,  the  weaker  party  narrowed  their 
claims  to  one  point,  viz.,  that,  whatever  the  established  religion  might 
be,  it  should  not  be  without  a  provision  for  the  toleration  of  those  who 
eonscientiously  dissented  from  it  If  the  state,  said  they,  must  provide 
fiir  presbyterianism,  let  it  at  least  grant  to  independency  the  liberty  to 
provide  for  itself.  This  proposal  led  to  the  fbrmation  (^  a  committee, 
eonsisting  of  a  deputation  from  the  assembly,  from  the  Scottish  commis- 

•  Letters,  i.  436. 

f  BeilUe,  il.  16.  "  We  hope,  if  onee  we  bed  peeee,  with  Ood*k  help,  end  wish 
the  tplrit  of  medcntft,  mixed  with  a  little  justice,  to  get  the  most  of  these  erroneous 
S]ttrits  reduced.  The  independents  have  set  up  a  numher  of  priyate  congregations 
io  the  eity.  We  hope  Ood  will  provide  remedies  for  that  evil,  independency,  the 
mother  and  true  fountain  of  the  church's  distractions  here.  As  yet  their  pride 
continues,  but  we  are  kopefiii  ike  parHatment  will  noi  awn  their  way  eo  mueh  a$  to 
Ul$raU  itr  VM.  34,  96,  46.  8o  completely  had  theee  men  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
iatoUranoe,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  act  in  the  obtrusive  tyranny  of  i«ud  him- 
self  which  they  were  not  capable  of  imitating*  Thus  the  merchant  adventurers 
were  required  to  send  the  Ccrreuant  '^  to  all  of  their  company  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  return  the  names  of  such  as  should  refuse  to  take  it  ;*'  and  the  same  was  to  be 
done  in  Uie  case  of  **  all  physicians,  surgeons,  and  ayotbecsries  in  London,  and  the 
several  counties."    Whlteloolte,  66, 140, 
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sioDers,  uid  firom  tibe  two  houses,  in  whoBe^hancU  this  important  an4 
novel  question  became  subject  to  new  difficulties  and  dela3rs,  until  the 
army  was  new  modelled,  and  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought.  By  the 
victory  of  that  day  the  independents  were  raised  to  a  position  which 
would  have  made  any  public  refusal  of  so  reasonable  a  demand  as  dan- 
gerous,  as  it  would  have  been  ungenerous  and  unjust. 

By  this  assembly  a  new  directory  of  worship  was  adopted,  which  was 
approved  by  parliament,  and  substituted  in  the  room  of 
New  directory.  ^^^  prayer-book  in  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 
It  consisted  principally  of  instructions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship  should  be  conducted,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  visiting  the  sick,  and  the 
service  at  funerals.    The  manner  of  performing  those  duties,  indeed, 
was  left  in  a  great  d^;ree  to  the  judgment  of  the  officiating  minister, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  outline  was  supplied  for  his 
guidance  *. 
While  this  new  directory  was  preparing  other  changes  were  taking 
place,  which  prevent^  its  appearance  from  being  a  matter 
wUh  m*"^    of  surprise.    We  have  seen  that  part  of  the  price  to  be 
io  the  epis-     p&id  by  the  parliament  for  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was 
copaliaa         jtg  adoption  of  the  covenant.    The  oath  required  by^that  in- 
strument, which  was  meant  to  bind  its  partizans  in  a  re- 
lentless hostility  against  the  late  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  was  taken, 
with  some  reservations,  by  both  houses,  and  was  exacted  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  universally, .  from  the  clergy.    Many  of  the 
episcopalian  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  livings  on  the  charge  of 
their  being  scandalous  ministers,  and  not  unjustly.    But  men,  whose 
only  delinquency  consisted  in  refusing  to  become  parties  to  this  cove^ 
nant,  were  called  '*  malignants;"   and,  on  account  of  the  malignancy 
said  to  be  thus  manifested  with  respect  both  to  the  gospel  and  the  par- 
liament, persons  of  this  discription  were  sometimes  expelled  to  niake 
room  for  others  more  conformable  to  the  new  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
Such  sufferers  deserve  a  place  among  the  confessors  of  the  seventeenth 
century  no  less  than  the  puritans,  whose  religious  scruples,  though  of  a 
different  complexion,  had  subjected  them  to  the  same  evils.    But,  if  we 
may  credit  Baxter  or  Fuller,  two  of  the  most  honest  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  both  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  describe,  the 
instances  in  which  the  episcopalian  clergy  were  subject  to  such  penalties 
purely  as  the  consequence  of  their  conscientiousness,  were  comparatively 


*  On  this  snbject  BailUe  thus  ezpretsed  himaelf  to  the  general  aMembly  in  Soot- 
land  : — ^  That,  in  place  of  episoopacv,  a  Scotch  presbytery  shooU  be  condvded  in 
an  English  assembly,  and  ordained  in  an  English  parliament,  as  it  is  already  or* 
dalned  in  the  house  of  commons ;  that  the  prudce  of  the  diurch  of  Scotland,  set 
down  in  a  most  pions,  wholesome,  and  prudent  directory,  should  come,  in  the  place 
of  a  Hturay,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms ;  such  stories  lately  told  would  have  been 
counted  ftincies,  dreams,  mere  impossibilities.''    ii.  87* 
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lew.  Baxter  writes : — *^  In  all  the  countries  where  I  am  acquainted, 
six  to  one,  at  least/  if  not  many  more,  that  were  sequestered  by  the 
committees,  were,  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  proved  insufficient  or  scan- 
dalous, or  especially  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  swearing.  This,  I  know, 
will  not  please  the  party,  but  I  am  sure  that  this  is  true*."  Fuller, 
while  justly  sympathising  with  those  who  were  sequestered  "  only  for 
their  loyalty,"  speaks  of  others  as  chargeable  with  offences  that  would 
not  bear  repeating,  "  crying  to  heaven  for  justice  f.** 

Those  arbitrary  proceedings  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  had  produced 
80  strong  a  reaction  against  the  episcopal  clergy  at  this 
period,  had  been  carried  to  their  furthest  extent  under  ^^'^  of  Laud. 
the  primacy  of  Laud.    During  somewhat  more  than  twelve- 
months from  the  time  when  the  primate  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
his  name  was  scarcely  mentioned;  hut  a  little  subsequent  to  that  time, 
an  incident  occurred  which  exposed  him  anew  to  the  resentment  of  his 
opponents.    The  lords  required  him  to  confirm  their  nomination  of  a 
clergyman  to  a  vacant  benefice ;  another  clergyman  was  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  the  monarch  prohibited  the  archbishop  from  complying 
with  the  demand  of  the  upper  house.    The  primate  hesitated ;  the  lords 
became  indignant,  and  called  upon  the  commons,  more  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation  than  from  any  intention  of  proceeding  with  such 
a  measure,  to  prosecute  their  impeachment  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
delinquent  without  delay.    But  the  message  was  hailed 
with  no  ordinary  delight  by  the  Scots  commissioners,  by   j^    -^  ^i. 
many  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  particularly  by 
Prynne,  whose  sufferings  under  the  barbarous  rule  of  the  accused  had 
been  so  merciless  and  revolting.     This  person  was  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  collect  evidence  against  the  impeached  prelate,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  not  only  summoned  a  multitude  of  persons  who  had  suffered 
from  the  real  or  alleged  tyranny  of  the  archbishop,  but  seized  the  private 
papers  of  the  prisoner,  including  his  diary,  and  a  paper  which  he  had 
prepared  with  a  view  to  his  defence. 

The  substance  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the  primate  was,  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parhament,  to  ,,     , 
abolish  the  laws,  and  to  change  the  religion  of  the  king-  ' 

dom.  The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  these  accusations  vras  of 
the  most  various  description ;  its  weight,  however,  as  a  whole,  was  such, 
that  the  lords  declared  these  charges  to  have  been  proved ;  but  the 
house  also  declared  that  these  intentions  should  not,  even  when  proved, 
be  regarded  as  amounting  to  treason.    The  commons,  in  a  conference 

•  Life.    Part  i.  74. 

t  Hitt.  Lib.  zi.  Wl.  Neal,  ii.  68.  Of  the  hundred  inohided  in  White*!  First 
Century  of  Soandakmn  Ministert,  eighty  were  convicted,  by  many  witnetaet,  of 
groMi  immoralities,  be^de  their  disamction  to  tlie  parliament.  Dr,  Walker,  in  his 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  had  endearonred  to  lessen  the  number  of  moral  delin- 
quents, but  it  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  who  have  been  at  all  served  in  their 
jwpcitation  by  hta  laboars. 
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wHh  the  lords,  nuunttioed  diat  beside  the  treaton  ftgainst  Ae  long, 
which  the  statute  law  has  defined,  and  of  which  the  courts  of  law  took 
cognizance,  there  was  a  treason  against  the  state,  determined  byoommoft 
law,  and  of  which  the  court  of  parliament  was  the  sole  judge.  On  these 
grounds  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced,  which  adjudged  the  charges 
proved  against  the  primate  to  be  treason.  The  lords  after  much  hesita- 
tion, and  by  a  small  majority,  passed  this  bill;  and  Land, 

Jiin!%        ^^^^  ^^  hitieTj  closed  his  restless  career  upon  a  scaffold, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

This  proceeding,  in  every  view  of  it,  reflects  nothing  but  disgrace  oo 
the  long  parliament.  It  exhibited,  in  several  respects,  a  wider  depart 
ture  from  the  forms  ususlly  observed  in  such  cases  than  the  attainder 
of  Strafibrd,  and  without  the  plea  of  necessity,  which  greatly  eitenuated, 
if  it  did  not  justify,  the  sentence  passed  on  that  offender.  The  advanced 
age  of  the  primate,  his  growing  infirmities,  and  the  wonderfully  altered 
condition  of  public  affurs,  all  contributed  to  render  him  an  object  rather 
of  pity  than  apprehension,  and  to  make  it  the  policy  of  his  enemies  to 
leave  him  in  the  insignificance  into  which  he  had  fallen.  By  proceeding 
against  him  as  a  traitor,  they  could  not  fidl  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  c^ 
a  martyr,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  in  his  fiivour  in  many  quarters  where 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  That  he  would  have  been  a  party 
to  the  introduction  of  popery,  is  highly  improbable ;  but  that  he  vfould 
have  destroyed  the  constitution  by  causing  the  monarchy  to  usurp]  its 
place  is  beyond  doubt,  and  his  moral  delinquency  on  this  account  was 
as  great  as  could  attach  to  any  treason  defined  by  statute;  particularly 
as  it  stood  connected  with  so  many  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 
But  no  statute  had  pronounced  such  conduct  to  be  treason,  and  the 
extreme  measures  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  primste 
within  the  penalties  of  that  oflence,  inasmuch  as  no  great  public 
interest  demanded  them,  deserve  to  be  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  huma- 
nity, justice,  and  sound  policy*. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Laud,  and  a  little  more  than 
four  mouths  b^bre  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  parliament, 
Tn^olVir  .jj  compliance  with  overtures  made  to  them  by  the  king, 
sent  commissioners  to  Uxbridge  to  negotiate  with  a  view 
to  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  affairs  of  the  king  at  that  time 
were  sudi  as  to  afford  him  small  hope  of  success  from  prosecuting  the 
war.  Negotiation  would  produce  delay,  and  it  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity moreover  to  increase  the  disagreement  between  the  presbyte- 
rians  and  the  independents,  and  possibly  to  attach  the  one  or  the  oUier 
of  them  to  his  cause.    The  royal  authority  was  not  acknowledged  in 

^  II  wss  reiohrsd  aflsr  thit  bill  of  sttsfaider  wit  pswed,  ai  it  had  been  on  the 
peMing  of  that  against  Strafford,  '*  that  no  Jiidb;*  or  judgee  ahoold  interpret  any  aet 
or  tUog  to  be  treaeon,  in  other  manner  than  thev  ihonid  or  onght  to  hare  dooc^  if 
this  ordinanfie  bad  nefer  been  aaadeb"  Bmtk  Wk  were  not  mSy  oenflned,  at  pr«> 
eedenia,  to  the  pariiamen^  hot  even  ther%  wwe  to  be  regarded  mere  as  wanringi 
than  as  examples,  as  cases  of  exception  rather  than  at  the  nils  of  lis  Jniioisl 
proceedings. 
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more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  forces  under  the  king  were 
not  only  much  inferior  to  thoee  at  the  command  of  the  parliament,  hut 
were  weakened  everywhere  hy  division  and  insuhordination,  while  their 
licentiouaneas  and  profanity  made  them  the  terror  even  of  their  friends* 
The  claims  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  at  Uxhridge,  accordingly, 
were  as  formidahle  as  they  had  ever  heen.  The  leading  articles  insisted 
upon  were,  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  substitution  of  the  directory 
put  forth  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  in  the  place  of  the  common  prayer, 
and  that  ever  returning  subject — the  command  of  the  forces.  Episco- 
pacy was  made  a  question  of  conscience  by  both  parties.  On  this 
account  the  king  could  not  agree  to  its  destruction,  nor  could  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  parliament  agree  to  its  continuance.  Twenty-one 
days  were  spent  in  discussions  on  these  points  without  anything  being 
concluded,  when  the  two  houses  recalled  their  deputation  and  put  an 
end  to  the  treaty.  But  enough  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  to  show  that  while  the  presbyterians  were  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  monarchy  under  the  specified  restrictions,  the  indepen* 
dents  were  beginning  to  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  its  existence,  and 
to  the  existence  of  any  privil^ed  class  in  the  community. 

If  the  independents  began  to  entertain  these  views  before  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  they  would  not  be  less  disposed  to  do  so 
after  that  event    From  that  period,  to  restore  the  mo-  l^prewed 
narchy  by  the  sword  was  no  longer  r^arded  as  possible.  royaUiu. 
Instances  of  resistance  still  occurred,  but  they  had  more 
respect  to  private  interests  than  to  those  of  the  sovereign.    Charles 
alone  spoke  in  the  language  of  hope,  and  even  his  expectations,  if 
they  were  really  indulged,  proceeded  more  from  a  reliance  on  some 
almost  miraculous  interposition  of  providence,  than  from  any  rational 
estimate  of  his  affairs.    Every  day  brought  the  news  of  defeat  or  defeca- 
tion on  the  side  of  his  friends ;  and  having  avoided  the  enemy  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  during  several  months,  he  returned,  early  in 
November,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to  seek  his  winter  quarters  in 
Oxford. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  court  party,  so 
far  as  that  party  may  be  said  to  have  retained  a  visible  existence,  had 
only  become  more  desperate  as  the  consequence  of  these  reverses. 
Baillie,  who,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  the  presbyterians, 
had  become  by  this  time  almost  as  much  idfraid  of  the  independents  as 
of  the  royalists,  describes  the  latter  as  still  anxious  to  see  the  most  com- 
plete despotism  established,  and  as  prepared  to  adopt  means  of  any 
description  for  that  object*.  It  was  Uiis  jealousy  of  the  indepen- 
dents on  the  part  of  the  presbyterians  which  formed  the  only  source  of 

•  "  Dsily  more  and  more  it  appears  to  (he  worid,  that  the  derign  of  the  mkM 
court  was,  and  it,  by  all  meani  out  of  hell,  to  fiMten  the  ycdM  of  tyraimy  on  our 
bodies  and  souls,  for  our  times,  and  the  days  of  oor  posterity.**  ii«  149, 
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hope  to  the  king  with  respect  to  any  tolerahle  settlement  of  his  affairs ; 
and  it  became  the'  policy  of  that  body  from  this  time  to  promote  an 
adjustment  of  public  questions  on  some  middle  plan  equally  remote  from 
the  iron  rule  which  the  royalists  would  have  restored,  and  the  more  equal 
system  of  freedom  which  the  sectaries  were  desirous  of  introducing*. 
But  with  regard  to  the  king,  what  confidence  could  either  of  those 
parties  repose  in  him  ?  In  the  conversation,  and  the  public 
Publication  of  correspondence  of  the  monarch,  few  words  were  of  more 

the  kinir*!  ^  t         ^  /»  ■%  j  • 

letter*/  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of  honour  ana  conscience ; 

but  his  life  demonstrates,  that  few  things  were  of  less  con- 
sideration with  him  when  adopting  measures  with  a  view  to  objects 
which  his  honour  and  conscience  pointed  out  as  proper  to  be  secured. 
The  preservation  of  [episcopacy  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  him,  but 
his  conscience  did  not  deter  him  from  seeking  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object  by  acts  of  gross  insincerity.  We  refer  to  this  topic  again, 
because  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs  will  not  be  imderstood  without 
its  being  borne  in  mind : — a  strong  exposure  of  this  vice  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  having  been  made  about  this  time  to  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  publication  of  certain  letters  found  in  his  cabinet  taken 
at  Naseby. 

Many  of  those  letters  were  addressed  to  the  queen,  and  proved  what 
had  always  been  affirmed  concerning  her  irrcconcileable  enmity  to 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  pernicious  influence  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband.  Some  of  the  papers  discovered  the  earnest 
implications  made  by  the  king  to  obtain  assistance  from  abroad,  not- 
withstanding his  declarations  to  the  contrary;  while  others  betrayed 
the  insincerity  of  his  public  professions  with  regard  to  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  We  have  seen  that  only  a  few  months  before,  the  king, 
on  taking  the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  delivered  a  solemn  protest,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  protestantism  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  without  any  connivance  at  popery.  But  in  one  of  these 
letters,  the  queen  was  empowered  to  promise  the  English  catholics  an 
entire  removal  of  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  as  soon  as  they  should 
enable  him  by  their  assistance  to  perform  that  service  for  them.  Charles 

*  **  Some  fear  the  king's  ohstinacy ;  others  wish  it  to  increase;  but  the  best  and 
the  moet  here  think  it  exceeding  necessary  to  essay  if  we  can  have  peace.  If  the 
Lord  harden  his  heart  that  it  be  refused,  one  other  stroke  may  break  his  party  with- 
out recovery.  Btti  when  thai  it  done^  and  we  freed  from  aUftart  of  them,  we  iee  « 
new  tea  of  troMet  wherein  we  mmi  enter,**  Ibid.  Let.  July  16»  1645.  A  few  days 
before,  the  same  writer  observes,  '^  We  hope  shortly  to  get  the  independents  put 
to  it  to  declare  themselves  either  to  be  for  the  rest  of  the  sectaries  or  against  them. 
If  they  declare  against  them,  they  will  be  but  a  small  inconsiderable  company  ;  if 
for  them,  all  honest  men  will  cry  out  upon  them,  for  separating  from  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  to  join  with  the  anabaptists*  and  libertines."  Ibid.  142.  Baillie 
saw  more  difficulty  in  this  dilemma  than  was  felt  by  the  independents,  146, 147, 169. 
Baxter's  life  and  Tinaes  preaenta  a  striking,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
picture,  of  the  mixture  of  repuUieaniam  and  religious  extravagance  which  began 
to  characterise  the  CromweUian  army  from  the  day  of  "  Naaeby  ^ht.**  60--65. 
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had  refused  for  tome  time  to  call  the  two  houses  at  Westminster— the 
parliament,  and  when  constrained  hj  the  necessity  of  his  affiurs  to  do 
80,  he  deemed  it  proper  in  writing  to  Henrietta  to  express  himself  in  the 
following  terms  on  that  suhject :  ^*  As  to  my  calling  them  at  London  a 
parliament,  I  shall  refer  thee  to  Dighy  for  particular  [satisfaction ;  this 
in  general — if  there  had  been  but  two  beside  myself  of  my  opinion,  I 
had  not  done  it,  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  wa8,'^Aat  the 
calling  them  did  not  by  any  means  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parlia* 
meni^  upon  which  condiiion  and  construction  I  did  t(,  and  no  other- 
wise." In  another  letter,  the  queen  was  desired  to  comfort  herself  with 
the  assurance,  that  should  the  campaign  of  1645  be  successful,  *^  a  short 
jieriod  '*  should  be  given  ^  to  this  perpetual  parliament  :'*  and  this  was 
the  determination  of  the  monarch,  though  he  had  ceased  of  late  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  promising  a  continuance  of  the  parliament,  the 
great  points  with  him  being  the  preservation  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
command  of  the  forces. 

These  letters  were  read  by  Cromwell  and  the  officers  at  Naseby ;  they 
were  then  sent  to  the  parlktment ;  and  a  selection  from 
them  was  afterwards  printed,  by  order  of  the  two  houses,  fo^J^iUr** 
and  circulated  through  the  kingdom.  The  victory  which 
placed  these  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  was  hardly  more 
injurious  to  the  royal  cause  than  the  disclosures  which  were  thus  made. 
It  was,  accordingly,  with  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever  that  no  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  any  pledge  that  might  be  given  to  them  by  the 
king,  that  the  commons  listened  to  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the 
lords,  and  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  in  fovour  of  peace.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  proposals  that 
should  be  made,  and  having  given  two  days  a  week  to  this  subject  finr 
six  weeks,  a  series  of  articles,  in  substance  the  same  with  those  which 
had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  was  agreed  upon.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
tiresent  articles  and  those  produced  on  the  former  occasion  was,  that  the 
command  of  the  militia  should  be  entrusted  to  commissioners  nominated 
by  Englishmen  for  England,  and  by  Scotsmen  for  Scotland ;  and  that  the 
militia  of  London  and  its  environs  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissioners,  instead  of  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation. 

These  variations  should  be  noted,  as  they  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  material  change  which  had  now  taken  place 
in  the  position  and  temper  of  parties.    By  a  majority  in  S^SJ V 
the  parliament,  the  Scots  army  and  the  city  were  regarded  parties, 
as  so  much  under  the  controul  of   the  intolerant  spirit 
which  animated  the  majority  of  the  presbyterians,  that  it  was  probable 
they  would    be  found  willing  to  join  in  some  hollow  compact  with 
the  king,  rather  than   submit  to  see  their  exclusive    schemes    put 
aside  by  the  more  liberal  policy  which  prevdled  in    the    house  of 

commons.    About  this  time,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  new  mem- 

2b 
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ben  were  added  to  ^  lower  houfe,  in  the  place  of  ihote  who  had 
withdrawn,  or  had  been  declared  incapable  by  the  votes  of  that  as- 
sembly; and  the  effect  of  theae  new  elections  was  not  only  to  add 
much  weight  to  the  decisions  of  the  parliament^  but  to  bring  the  inde- 
pendents into  a  more  equal  balance  against  the  presbyterians.  Other 
causes,  indeed,  had  operated  to  produce  some  disafifection  between  the 
Scottish  army  and  their  southern  neighbours,  for  while  the  latter  com* 
plained  of  the  disorderly  conduct,  or  of  the  inaction  or  inefficiency  €)i 
their  allies,  the  former  murmured  in  their  turn  about  n^lect  of  payi 
and  similar  matters.  But  the  great  ol^ect  of  the  presbyterians  was  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy  and  the  enforcement  of  the  covenant,  and  with 
the  independents  it  was  a  matter  of  no  less  importance  to  maintain  that 
whatever  might  be  the  established  religion,  there  should  be  liberty  of 
conscience  for  all  who  dissented  from  it. 

Both  parties  had  good  cause,  as  well  from  past  experience  as  (rom 
present  circumstances,  to  guard  against  exposing  their  leading  men  by 
protracted  negotiation  to  the  tampering  of  the  court,  and  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  parliament,  in  consequence,  to  proceed — not  by 
treaty,  but  by  tendering  certain  propositions  in  the  form  of  bills  to 
receive  the  royal  assent.  The  Scots  were  opposed  to  this  course  of 
proceeding,  particularly  as  the  propositions  to  be  submitted  were  those 
of  the  English  parliament  only,  and  not  strictly  the  same  with  those 
tp  which  the  two  nations  had  agreed  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge. 

The  roya^^  n^ade  the  best  possible  use  of  the  delay,  by  imputing 
the  whole  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  the 
JJ^*J^"        selfish  and  malevolent  passions  of  their  enemies.     Charles 
]|iiig.  sent  two  messages,  full  of  appeals  to  humanity  and  religion 

in  favour  of  peace;    and  even  proposed  to  go  to  the 
capital  in  person  for  forty  days,  under  a  safe  conduct  from  the  two 
houses,  rather  than  see  the   restoration  of  tranquillity    any    longer 
deferred.      He  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  place  the    mihtia 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners  for  three   years,  the   one    half  to 
be  nominated  by  himself,  the  other  by  the  parliament.    The  parlia- 
ment declined  the  proposed  visit  of  the  king  to  the  metropolis,  which 
called  forth  a  third  and  a  fourth  message,  in  the  last  of  which — that  he 
might  appear  anxious  for  peace,  in  proportion  as  his  opponents  seemed 
tp  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  promote  it— Charles  proposed  that,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  there  should  be  "  full  liberty  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences ; 
and  the  free  use  of  the  directory,  to  such  as  desired  it." 

It  was  the  policy  of  Charles,  by  this  show  of  moderation,  and  still 
more  by  professing  his  willingness  to  make  his  appearance  again  in 
London,  either  to  extort  a  peace  from  his  opponents  on  the  terms  which 
he  had  named  at  Uxbridge,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  reproach  of  inhu- 
manity toward  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  charge  of  adhering  to  extrava- 
gant proposals  for  factious  purposes.     The  terms  adhered  to  by  the 
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Toyal  eonumMionsni  at  Uxbridge  embraced  a  eompki^  Te-^tabHthmtiit 
of  the  cbuTch,  and  a  rettoration  to  the  crown  of  the  command  of  the 
militia  at  the  close  of  three  years ;  and,  had  the  king  been  permitted 
to  appear  in  London,  the  impression  made  by  bis  presence  on  those 
sentiments  of  loyalty  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  minds,  operate 
with  all  the  power  of  an  instinctive  and  hereditary  superstition,  would 
probably  have  obliged  the  parliament  to  accept  of  peace  on  those  con* 
ditions.  And  to  us  it  may  well  seem  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  that 
peace  was  not  concluded  on  such  terms,  joined  as  they  now  were  with 
a  provision  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  some  other  concessions  that 
were  not  without  value.  But  the  Scots  would  not  for^  their  covenant  y 
the  patriots  looked  with  alarm  on  the  large  powers  which  such  a  settle- 
ment would  soon  place  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  the  parliament, 
accordingly,  clung  to  its  propositions,  and  would^hear  nothing  of  negotia- 
tion, either  with  theWnarch  in  person,  or  with  any  deputation  from  him. 

When  Charles  found  that  this  policy  had  failed  to  move  his  opponents 
from  the  position  which  they  had  taken,  his  tone  of  moderation  was 
changed  for  that  of  censure  and  invective,  and  they  were  charged  with 
all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  and  with  having  trampled  on  all 
law,  that  they  might  draw  an  exorbitant  power  to  themselves.  The 
only  e£^t  of  this  message  was  to  satisfy  the  commons  that  in  ad* 
hering  to  their  propositions  and  declining  a  treaty  ihey  had  acted  wisely ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  this  conviction  was  much  strengthened,  by  dis- 
closures relating  to  certain  secret  transactions  between  the  king  and  the 
insurgent  catholics  of  Ireland  *. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  Charles  had  never  ceased  to 
^tpect  important  assistance  from  that  kingdom.  But  the 
demands  of  the  Irish  catholics  not  only  embraced  the  full  CcOTioiiiion 
toleration,  but  the  1^1  establishment  of  their  worship;  ^„^  '  ' 
and  with  such  terms  the  king  could  not  openly  comply 
without  creating  disaffection  in  England,  much  greater  than  any 
assistance  to  be  obtained  from  Ireland  would  be  sufficient  to  controul. 
It  was  agreed,  accordingly,  between  Charles  and  the  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
that  the  latter  should  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  with  documents  for  the 
purpose  under  the  royal  seal,  should  be  empowered  to  settle  a  private 
treaty,  conceding  to  the  catholics  the  whole  of  their  claims,  with  the 
proviso  that  this  ooncesnon  should  remain  a  secret  until  the  king  should 
be  in  circumstances  to  acknowledge  it  with  safety.  These  instruments 
pledged  the  monarch  to  everything  concluded  by  Glamorgan,  without 
any  respect  to  warrant  of  law,  and  included  letters  to  the  pontiff,  and  to 
a  nuncio  of  the  Roman  see  then  resident  in  that  island  f.    These  terms 
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tMve  accepted  by  tbe  Bopreme  council  of  the  catholica  at  iQlkenny,  and 
aa  anny  of  ten  thousand  men  was  at  once  promised,  which  might  be 
emplojred  by  the  earl  in  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Charles  had  kespt  this  scheme  a  secret,  not  only 
Augof 1 25.  £j^^^^  ^^  parliament  and  council  in  Irehmd,  but  from  every 
person  about  him  in  this  country — being  well  aware  that  the  open  con- 
currence of  his  usual  advisers  in  either  kingdom  with  such  a  project, 
if  solicited,  would  be  solicited  in  vain.  This  enterprise  had  nearly 
reached  maturity  when  accident  led  to  its  discovery,  and  the  papers  re- 
lating to  it  were  laid  before  the  council  in  Dublin,  and  the  two  houses 
at  Westminster.  1 

The  feeling  of  indignation  produced  by  this  disclosure  was  of  the  most 
violent  description,  and  spread  rapidly  among  all  classes  in  adherence 
with  the  pariiament.  About  eighteen  months  before,  Charles  had 
sworn  openly,  when  receiving  the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  that  his  power 
should  be  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the  preservation  of  protestantism, 
and  the  suppression  of  popery,  and  that  declaration  he  had  often  repeated  ; 
but  from  these  papers  it  appeared,  that  he  had  been  secretly  occupied, 
during  a  considerable  period  since,  in  forwarding  negotiations  which 
pledged  him  to  a  re-establishment  of  that  system  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  that 
pledge  in  order  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  might  be  employed  in  the 
work  of  subduing  his  protestant  subjects  in  these  kingdoms.  There  is 
enough  in  the  documents  relating  to  this  affair,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
Charles  on  similar  occasions,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  intended 
Glamorgan  should  proceed  to  the  extent  of  the  treaty  which  he  formed, 
should  his  doing  so  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  required 
assistance.  Could  any  doubt  be  entertained  on  this  point,  the  con- 
fidential letters  which  the  Idng  subsequently  wrote  to  Glamoi^gan  are 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  even  from  the  most  incredulous. 

In  one  of  these  letters  Charles  refers  Glamorgan  to  the  bearer  as  pre- 
pared to  expldn  why  he  had  not  done  everything  which  had  been  de- 
sired. **  Want  of  confide-nce,"  he  observes,  "  being  so  far  from  being  the 
cause,  that  I  am  every  day  inore  confirmed  in  the  trust  I  have  in  you,  it 
not  being  in  the  power  of  any  to  make  you  suffer  in  my  opinion  by  ill 
offices."  This  was  veritten  in  February,  immediately  after  his  proceed- 
ings had  been  discovered ;  and  in  the  following  April  the  king  writes  to 
the  same  person  in  these  terms : — **  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too 
much  courage  to  be  dismayed  at  the  usage  you  have  had,  so  I  assure 
you  my  estimation  of  you  b  nothing  diminished  by  it,  but  that  it  rather 
begets  in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation  to  us  both."  The 
*'  usage "  referred  to  in  this  extract  was  the  arrest  of  Glamorgan  in 
Dublin  Castle,  by  an  order  of  council,  a  proceeding  which  arose  from 
the  concern  of  Ormond  to  save  the  credit  of  the  monarch  by  accusing 
his  instrument.     About  three  months  later '  Charles  wrote   to  the 
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earl  again,  expressing  the  love  which  he  had  always  borne  him,  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  ever  found  in  his  conversation,  his  earnest  wish 
to  be  with  [him  and  the  nuncio  in  Ireland,  where  he  might  hope  for  the 
respect  of  which  he  found  no  share  in  England,  declaring  that  there 
was  not  another  man  to  whom  he  was  "  so  much  obliged,'*  and  adding, 
**  your  merits  toward  me  exceed  all  expression."  It  was  by  producing 
his  private  authority  from  the  king  that  Glamorgan  had  obtained  his  en- 
largement after  his  arrest  in  Dublin ;  and  he  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  conducting  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  to 
join  the  royal  standard  in  England. 

The  Scots  r^rded  this  mihappy  exposure  as  precluding  all  hope  of 
s  reasonable  settlement,  and  the  duplicity  of  the  monarch  was  felt  by 
his  best  friends  as  much  as  by  his  enemies ;  for  no  man  could  credit 
his  statement  to  the  parliament,  that  he  had  given  to  Glamorgan  a 
commission  to  raise  men,  and  **  to  that  purpose  only,"  in  opposition  to 
the  evidence  furnished  by  so  many  circumstances  and  documents. 
The  authority  given  to  Glamorgan  under  the  private  signet  of  the  mo- 
narch on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1645,  and  which  was  renewed,  in  sub- 
stance, on  the  twelfth  of  March,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
eari  did  no  more  than  it  was  intended  he  should  do, — that  is,  exercise 
at  his  discretion  the  powers  entrusted  to  him ;  and  we  have  seen  what 
the  king's  real  judgment  was  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
servant  had  acquitted  himself.  Ormoud,  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
the  only  person  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  who  was  privy  to  this 
transaction  previous  to  the  accident  which  made  it  generally  known, 
and  the  lieutenant  was  not  to  be  officially  connected  with  the  more  diffi- 
cult points  of  the  proceeding  *. 

^  The  foUowing  if  a  copy  of  the  oomminion  of  the  twelfth  of  Jannarr,  ai  printed 
by  Dr.  Lingard  from  a  manuscript  with  the  signature  of  the  earl  attacned  to  it  :•« 
**  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  F^ch.  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  belored  cousin,  Bdward, 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  greeting.  Whereas  we  hare  bad  suAdent  and  ample  testhnony 
of  your  approred  wisdom  and  fidelity.  So  great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  yon, 
as  that  wbatsoerer  you  shall  perform  as  warranted  only  under  our  sign  manual* 
podiet  signet,  or  priTate  marii,  or  eren  by  word  of  mouth,  without  further  cere- 
mony, we  do,  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  Christian,  promise  to  make  good  to  aU 
intents  and  purposes  as  effectually  as  if  your  authority  from  us  bad  been  under  our 
great  seal  of  England  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  we  shall  esteem  onrself  far  the 
mofe  obliged  to  you  for  your  gallantry  in  not  standing  npoai  such  nice  terms  to  do 
us  service,  which  we  shall,  God  willing,  reward.  And  although  yon  exceed  what 
law  can  warrant,  or  any  power  of  ours  reach  unto,  as  not  knowing  what  you  may 
have  need  of,  yei»  it  being  Cor  onr  serrloe»  we  oblige  ourself  not  only  «o  give  yoa 
our  pardon,  but  to  maintain  the  same  with  all  our  might  and  newer ;  and  though, 
either  by  accident,  you  lose,  or  by  any  other  occasion  you  shall  deem  necessary  to 
deposit  any  of  our  warrants,  and  so  want  them  at  your  return,  and  to  supply  any- 
thing wherein  they  shall  be  found  defective,  it  not  being  convenient  for  us  at  this 
time  to  dispute  upon  tJhem,  for  of  what  we  have  here  set  down  yon  may  rest  confi- 
dent, if  there  be  faith  or  truth  in  man ;  proceed,  therefore,  cheerfully,  speedily,  and 
Mdly,  and  for  your  so  doing  thit  shsil  be  ymut  ntiBeient  warrant.  Given  at  our 
court  at  Oxford,  under  our  sign  manual  and  private  signet,  this  twelfth  of  January, 
1644-5.    Glamorgan."    Indorsed,  **  The  earl  of  Glaasorgan*s  Airther  authority." 
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Cbtrlet  hnuelf  sppetn  to  1ia?e  teen  that  inacb  tddltkmal  injury  had 
been  done  to  hit  eanse  by  the  detection  of  thit  artiflee  ; 
lore  from'  a™*,  tcoordtingly,  be  now  proceeded  to  ikr  in  the  way  of 
ib«  king.  ooncettion  at  to  propote  tbat  the  militia  tbonld  be  attigned 
Jaa.  36—31.  ^  commiBnonert  nominated  tolely  by  the  two  boutea,  wbo 
•bottld  retain  their  trutt,  at  previouftly  required,  for  teven  years ; 
that  the  parbament  should  alto  appoint  a  lord  high  admiral,  the 
affieert  of  state,  and  judgesi  for  life,  and  that  acts  of  oblivion  sbonld 
be  pasted  in  both  kingdomt.  And  as,  even  with  these  concessions 
before  them,  the  Scots  commissioners  were  slow  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  two  houses  upon  many  other  matters  which  required 
adjustment,  Gharlet,  at  length,  proffered  to  disband  his  forces,  and  to 
remove  to  London,  confiding  in  the  generosity  or  the  justice  of  the  par- 
Hament  for  the  nature  of  the  settlement  to  be  resolved  upon. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  that  the  king  made  tins  over- 
lure,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  lord  Digby,  only  three  days  later, 
we  learn  ^tut  intentions  with  which  it  wat  accompanied.  **  Now  for 
my  own  particular  resolution,"  he  writes,  **  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to 
London,  so  that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentleman  may 
own;  and  that  the  rebels  may  acknowledge  me  king,  being  not 
without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  presbyterians  or 
independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  the  other,  that  I  shall 
be  really  king  again.  I  will  conclude  with  this  assurance,  that  whatever 
becomes  of  me,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  fbrsake  the  church,  m j 
friends,  or  my  crown  ♦ !" 

The  commons  needed  not  half  the  sagacity  which  they  possessed  in 
order  to  perceive  the  probability,  or,  in  fact,  the  certainty,  that  Charles 
would  be  found  to  act  on  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  letter  if  admitted 
to  the  capital  before  the  completion  of  some  definite  and  solemn  com- 
pact.    Accordingly,  instead  of  encouraging  his  approach  without  the 

Dr.  Lingard  hst  also  in  his  posseuion  the  original  warrant  of  the  twelfth  ef  Ifareb, 
with  the  king's  signature  and  private  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
a  crown  above,  and  C.  R.  on  the  sides,  and  indorsed  in  the  same  handwriting  with 
the  body  of  tlie  warrant,  *'  The  earl  of  Glamorgan's  especial  warrant  for  Ireland." 
Dr.  Lingard  thinks  it  probable  that  his  MS.,  bmring  date  the  twelfth  of  January, 
js  the  very  same  which  Glamorgan  gave  to  Ormond  after  his  arrest.  Both  docu- 
ments are  to  the  same  effect,    x.  472—478. 

It  is  in  the  following  terms  that  Clarendon  speaks  on  this  subjeet  whan  writing 
to  secretarv  Nicholas : — ^*  I  mutt  tell  you  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  bus£ 
ness  of  Irwand/*  referring  to  his  intended  history,  ^'  since  those  strange  powers  and 
Instructions  given  to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appears  to  me  so  inezoosaMe 
to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  1  fear  there  is  very  much  in  that  transactioa 
of  Ireland,  both  before  and  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never  thought  wise  enough 
to  be  advised  with  in«  Oh  I  Mr.  Secretary,  those  stratagems  have  gi^an  me  more 
•ad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the  aing,  and  look 
like  the  effecu  of  God*s  anger  towards  us."  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  337.  The  whole, 
according  to  Glamorgan,  was  so  done,  that ''  the  king  might  have  a  surting  hole  to 
denv  the  oemmissions,  if  eitoepted  against  by  hie  own  tubjeolB."  Ibid.  fOl,  908. 
Rushworth,  vi.  239—249. 

«  Cartels  Ormonde  iu.  452. 
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protection  of  tlmt  preliminary,  they  passed  a  resolution,  declaring,  that 
should  he  Tenture  within  the  lines  of  the  mett'opolis,  means  should  he 
immediately  employed  to  prevent  tumult,  and  all  resort  to  him — and, 
as  an  amendment  of  the  lords,  **  to  secure  his  person  from  danger.'*  The 
royalists,  who  came  to  the  city  and  its  neighhourhood,  at  this  crisis,  in 
great  numbers  from  all  parts,  were  prepared  to  join  in  any  enterprise 
which  promised  to  give  strength  to  their  expiring  cause ;  and  they  every- 
where denounced  die  distrust  of  the  king  expressed  by  the  commons  as  the 
pretext  of  ambition.  But  there  was  firmness  enough  in  the  lower  house 
to  resist  the  pressure  that  would  have  forced  them  into  the  path  of 
danger,  whether  proceeding  from  the  sinister  purposes  of  their  enemies, 
or  from  the  imperfect  discernment  of  their  friends  *. 

Oxibrd  now  began  to  be  an  unsafe  residence  for  the  king,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  choosing  the  party  upon  which  to  throw 
himself.      His  first  overture  was  to  the  independents,  5!f*^®J 
through  sir  Harry  Vane,  in  which  he  declared,  that  should  Oxford!    °°* 
presbyterianism  "  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,"  en  his 
coming  to  London,  all  his  power  should  be  employed  **  in  rooting  that 
tyrannical  government  out  of  the  kingdom  f.''     But  he  soon  found  that 
bis  character  was  less  acceptable  to  that  party  than  to  their  opponents, 
and  that  their  greater  distrust  of  his  professions  was  a  strong  barrier 
in  the  way  of  all  advantage  from  that  quarter.     In  the  mean  while, 
the  forces  of  the  parliament  were  approaching  nearer  to  Oxford  from 
different  points ;  and  the  dangers  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
view  disposed  him  to  entertain  the  thought  of  making  his  appearance 
in  the  Scottish  camp— trusting  that  the  sight  of  a  king,  wi^  all  the 
signs  of  his  departed  greatness  about  him,  would  call  fbrth  a  feeling, 
which  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  use  so  as  to  procure  a  settlement 
on  the  points  at  issue  more  fiivourable  to  hb  wishes  than  could  be 
otherwise  obtained.     It  was  only  by  this  expedient  that  he  could  hope 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  the  covenant. 

The  Scots,  through  Montreville,  the  French  ambassador,  had  hitimated 
their  willingness  to  receive  the  king,  but  it  was  to  be  with  not  more  than 
three  attendants,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  to  have  the  appearance  of  his 
being  made  captive  while  on  his  way  toward  Scotland.  But  this  plan  was 
frustrated  by  the  delay  and  vacillaticm  of  the  monarch ;  and  whan  the 
prince  who  had  so  long  governed  these  realms  almost  by  his  single  will, 
and  who  had  of  late  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  at  the 
head  of  powerful  armies,  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Oxford,  so 
reduced  was  his  condition,  that  he  consulted  his  safety  by  disguising 
himself  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ashbumham.  Following  that  gentle- 
man, and  a  clergyman  named  Hudson,  who  was  of  the  party  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  the  cross  roads, 
Charles  bade  farewell  to  the  city  which  had  been  honoured  as  the  resi« 

*  Jounials,  Marcht  April,  patnwL  f  Clarendon  P^n,  it,  227. 
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denoe  of  Ids  couft,  on  the  twmity-seventh  of  April,  about  the  hoar  of 

midnight.  His  council,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  departure,  were  left 

in  uncertainty  concerning  his  plans,  and  the  point  toward  which  hia 

steps  would  be  directed.  Their  strongest  impression  appears  to  have  beea 

that  his  inclination  would  lead  him  toward  London,  and  it  is  certain 

that  he  continued  his  journey  with  little  variation  in  the  direction  of 

the  capital  until  he  came  almost  within  sight  of  it.     It  had  been  one  of 

his  projects  to  enter  the  city  in  disguise,  and  to  remain  concealed  there  ; 

but  the  dangers  of  such  an  adventure  seemed  to  thicken  as  the  moment 

for  entering  upon  it  drew  near. 

Having  passed  through  Brentford,  Charles  instructed  Ashbumham 

and  Hudson  to  turn  from  the  main  road  toward  Harrow,  and,  with  a 

portmanteau  behind  him  on  his  horse,  followed  them  throi^h  by-roads 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albans,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second 

day  the  party  reached  Market-Harborough.    At  this  place  the  king 

hoped  to  have  met  Montreville,  or  an  escort  of  horse,  and,  thus  )no- 

tected,    it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  still   have  passed  into 

Scotland  to  Montrose ;  but  hb  arrangement  with  the  French  ambassador 

had  not  been  understood,  or  not  acted  upon  at  the  proper  time.    It  is 

supposed  that  the  unhappy  prince  never  felt  the  evib  of  his  condition 

so  acutely  as  at  this  moment.     From  Market-Harborough  he  journeyed 

to  Stamford,  from  Stamford  to  Downham,  and  having  passed 

Surrenden        four  days  at  the  latter  place,  in  a  state  of  great  suffer- 
himself  to  the    .i..v  .      c  *,     a  •  -, 

Seou<  May  5.  ^S  "^^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  steady  persuasion  as  to  the 
best  course  of  action,  he  at  length  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Scottish  army  which  then  lay  before  Newark. 

The  flight  of  the  king  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures  and  alarms  both 
in  the  parliament  and  the  city.  When  letters  arrived  stating  that  be 
was  with  the  Scots  army,  the  commons  came  to  a  vote  requiring  that  hia 
person  should  be  given  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. Warwick  castle  was  named  as  a  proper  residence  for  the 
present  *• 

*  Rothworth,  ▼!.  307*  ci  "V*  As  a  means  of  diigaisiog  himself  Charles  parted  with 
his  long  hair,  and  a  barber  whom  he  employed  at  Downham  complained  mnch  of 
the  unworkmanlike  manner  in  which  the  sdsaars  had  been  appUed.  Ibid.  Claren- 
don, Hisl.  V,  S6;»-384.    State  Papers,  ii.  220-^390. 
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Cbaptbr  X. 

Oenenl  view  of  affairs  at  thif  period — Patsive  conduct  of  the  Kin^; — ^Hii  ad- 
herence to  Episcopacy— DifDutet  with  Henderson — His  position  with  respect 
to  die  two  great  parties— If  editttes  an  escape  from  the  Soots — Comparati?e 
str«igth  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  —  Presbyterian  form  of 
cihurch  GoTemment  established  —  Modified  by  the  Independents — Discontent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Clerry  —  Intolerant  act  against  Blaq>hemT — Sererml  of 
the  Propositions  rejected  oy  the  King  passed  as  Ordinances — The  Scots  snr- 
render  the  King  to  the  Kinglish  Parliament— Relative  position  of  Parties  in 
Bngluid  from  that  time— Confidence  of  the  Ptasbyterians— Com^Unts  of  the 
Army -»  Advances  towards  the  Capital  ^Deputation  from  the  Parliament — 
Violent  measures  of  the  Presbyterians — Second  Deputation — ^The  Officers  are 
interdicted  from  acting  with  the  Men  in  seeking  a  redress  of  Orierancei 
Bise  of  the  A|^tators — Letter  addressed  by  them  to  their  Qenerab  and 
the  Commons — Third  Deputation — Votes  of  the  Commons  to  disband — Further 
advance  of  the  Army,  and  a  refusal  to  disband — Conciliatory  votes  of  the  two 
Hooees  The  Army  obtains  possession  of  the  King's  person— The  Engagement 
adopted — ^A  fourth  Deputation — The  Army  resolves  on  advancing  to  London — 
Submission  of  the  City  and  Parliament — Declaration  of  the  Army,  accusation  of 
eleven  Members — ^Ezdtement  in  the  City  — Votes  extorted  from  the  Parliament 
by  Tumult— Scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Ccmstitution  prepared  by  the  Army 
— Submitted  to  the  King,  and  rejected-^The  Army  enters  Xiondon. 

Faom  this  period,  the  supreme  authority  openly  acknowledged  hy  the 
people  of  England,  .was  no  longer  divided,  according  to 

local  feeling  or  circumstances,  between  the  king  and  the  G«>«ral  view 

r.,1  ,.  .        \,   ,  .       ,  of  affairs  at 

parliament.     The  condition  of  the  sovereign  became  m  this  period. ' 

e£fect  that  of  a  private  person,  and  the  two  houses  exer- 
cised th»  functions  of  an  independent  commonwealth.  But  these 
powers  were  too  recent  in  their  mgin,  and  the  parties  who  widded 
them  were  too  little  agreed  among  themselves,  to  allow  of  their  workii^ 
without  hindrance  or  disorder.  The  puritan  sj^t,  with  its  ardent  love 
of  freedom  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  its  lamentable  intderance  with 
respect  to  every  thing  beyond  it,  still  animated  the  presbyterian  body  in 
both  kingdoms;  while  ihe  independents,  as  they  gradually  rose  into 
importance,  by  the  sagacity  which  they  brought  to  the  management  of 
public  afiirirs,  hardly  less  than  by  their  exploits  in  the  field,  became 
more  fixed  and  definite  in  their  demands  ou  the  side  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  of  a  more  equal  Hberty.  The  army  under  Fairfax,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  was  made  up  almost  entirely  from 
the  independents,  and  greatly  outnumbered  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
in  arms  under  Massey  and  Poyntz.  The  independents  could  also  boast 
at  this  juncture  of  a  small  majority  on  many  questions  even  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  but  the  city  was  still  mostly  presbyterian,  and  found  its 
great  ally  in  the  Scots  army,  which,  by  possessing  the  king's  person, 
had  become  capable  of  negociating  with  increased  authority.  Added 
to  which,  as  a  further  element  of  probable  discord,  the  royalists,  though 
scattered,  were  by  no  means  extinct.  The  number  of  the  slain  in  the 
late  struggle  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  passions  of  those  who 
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Burvived  the  conflict  must  haye  been  rather  exasperated  ihan  allayed 
by  what  had  befallen  them. 

In  Scotland,  the  marquis  of  Montrese,  by  a  series  of  rapid  achieve- 
ments, had  revived  the  hopes  of  this  party,  and  though  the  reverses 
which  attended  him  had  followed  in  as  quick  succession,  it  was  the  great 
hope  of  Charles  in  surrendering  himself  to  the  Scots,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  induce  the  leaders  of  that  army  to  take  part  with  Montrose,  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  the  pride  of  the  independents  and  putting  down 
the  sectaries.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  the  possession  of  Dublin,  and 
of  some  other  places  of  strength,  constituted  almost  the  only  power  of  the 
government  in  that  country,  much  the  greater  part  of  it  being  in  subjection 
to  the  insurgent  catholic  confederacy.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Naseby 
afforded  th^  opportunity  and  the  means,  it  became  the  concern  of  the 
parliametat  that  vigorous  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  full  resto- 
ration of  the  English  government  in  that  island,  and  the  command  of 
forces  for  that  object  was  entrusted  to  viscount  Lisle ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  the  fate  of  these  arrangements  was  uncertain*. 

Charles  was  not  ignorant  that  in  the  circumstances  now  enumerated 
there  were  difficulties  sufficient  to  exercise  all  the  genius 
r*^?  t?**"     ^^^  energy  of  his  opponents,  and  he  resolved  to  watch 
king*  ^^c  elements  of  conflict  about  him,  so  as  to  derive  his 

advantage  from  the  perplexities  and  collisions  which  must 
very  soon  occur.  In  the  Scottish  camp  he  found  himself  treated  as  a 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  refusing  the  covenant ;  and  within  a  fort- 
night of  his  appearance  there,  the  English  parliament  manifested  ila 
jealousy  of  the  army  from  Scotland,  by  declaring  that  its  serrioes 
were  no  more  required  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  estates  at  Edin- 
burgh feared  the  probable  intrigues  of  the  king  with  their  officers  hardly 
less  than  the  commons  at  Westminster,  and  sent  some  of  their  most  trusty 
members  to  employ  all  proper  means  in  order  thtt  the  monarch  might 
be  brought  without  delay  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  the  pul^ic 
tranquillity  be  preserved.  On  the  matter  of  the  covenant  they  employed 
their  powers  in  vain ;  but  at  their  instance  the  king  issued  orders  which 
required  Montrose  to  disband  his  fbrces,  and  transport  himself  to  Fratlce; 
whioh  called  upon  the  garrisons  holding  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  all 
other  fortified  places  under  his  banner,  to  surrender  them ;  and  which 
instructed  Ormond  to  abstain  from  atiy  conditional  treaty  with  the  Irish 
hisurgentsf. 

Charles  knew  while  ht  thus  wrote  that  the  treaty  with  the  catholic 
conMerates  was  already  oomptoted ;  and  tl^re  is  a  secret  letter  which 
he  fbund  means  to  send  at  this  time  to  the  queen,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  others,  which  discloses  his  state  of  mind  while  issu- 
ing these  orders,  and  makes  it  difficult  indeed  to  suppose  that  he  was 

*  Rushworth,  vl.  228,  229,  239—249.    Montrose's  Memoirs,  102^208. 
f  RttthirorUi,  vl.  270— SOa  pasfiwt. 
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pT^etitid  from  tixpresiing  sn  approval  of  tbe  covenant  hj  any  xtal 
IioxDage  to  sinceritj.      In  this  letter  he  complains  of  the  perfidy  and 
barbarity  of  the  Scots,  none  but  his  enemiea  being  allowed  access  to  him. 
Subject  to  such  restraints,  it  was  probable  that  this  would  be  the  only 
communication  they  would  for  some  time  receive  Arom  him  containing 
the  free  expression  of  his  mind.    Their  conduct,  therefore,  in  relation 
to  bis  afiairs,  was  to  be  regulated  according  to  those  orders  which  he  had 
given  before  submitting  to  his  present  captivity ;  and  with  respect  to  all 
things  not  included  in  those  orders,  the  prince  was  to  act  with  those 
about  him,  in  the  manner  deemed  best  for  the  rdyal  interests,  notwith- 
standing any  contrary  instructions  that  he  might  himself  be  prevailed 
upon  in  his  present  circumstances  to  send  forth.    The  treaty  with  the 
catholic  confederates  of  Ireland,  in  particular,  was  to  be  kept  inviolate 
and  acted  upon,  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  cause  j  and  neither 
on  that  subject  nor  any  other  was  he  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any 
countermand,  except  in  cipher,  and  written  with  his  own  hand  *•    Tl^ 
prince  who  could  act  thus  systematically  upon  such  a  poKcy  was  surely 
not  a  person  in  whom  the  parliament,  or  any  of  the  parties  who  com- 
mitted themselves  against  him,  could  be  expected  to  confide.    He  was, 
indeed,  in  circumstances  which  plead  strongly  in  extenuation  of  his 
conduct,  but  they  were  not  such  as  exposed  his  person  to  danger,  nor 
such  as  could  justify  the  course  which  he  pursued. 

But  Charles  was  sincerely  of  opinion  that  an  intimate  connexion 
subsisted  between   the   preservation  of   episcopacy  and 
the  stability  of  the  throne.    He  was  also  by  this  time  Ep^^c^— 
aware  that  the  presbyterians  were  more  hostile  to  any  hit  distmte 
continuance  of    that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  than  ^'^^  Hendw* 

SOD. 

the  independents ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  former  party, 
as  including  many  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  in  both  kingdoms, 
were  deemed  leas  accessible  to  intrigue  than  those  of  the  latter — 
the  chiefs  of  the  independents  being  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
fortunate  adventurers,  who  held  their  position  as  the  effect  of  their 
capacity,  more  than  as  the  consequence  of  their  original  station  in 
society.  These  impressions  disposed  the  king  to  resist  all  the  attempts 
that  were  now  made  to  convert  him  to  presbyterianism.  In  the  hope 
of  subduing  this  opposition,  it  was  arranged  that  a  solemn  conference 
should  take  place  on  this  subject  between  the  sovereign  and  a  Scotch 
divine,  of  much  polemical  celebrity,  named  Henderson.  The  disputants 
ended  where  they  had  begun,  and  victoty  was  claimed  by  the  partisans 
of  eadi ;  but  it  k  no  reflection  on  the  monarch  to  suppose  him  the  infe- 
rior of  a  man  whose  days  had  been  spent  in  exploring  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  learning,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  frivolities  of  a  court, 
or  distracted  by  the  cares  of  government  and  of  civil  war  f*   So  pertioa- 

•  Carte*8  Ormond,  iiL  463. 

t  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  papers  said  to  have  been  frodaoed  by 
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doui  wat  the  feeliog  of  Charles  in  ftvour  of  episcopacyt  that  he  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  it  by  the  entreaties  of  the  new  Frendi  ambassador  Bel- 
lievre,  though  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
the  earnest  advice  of  the  queen,  and  the  promiK  of  thirty  thousand 
French  soldiers,  to  be  employed  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  restoring 
the  fftllen  monarch  with  proper  dignity  to  his  throne.  Bellievre  had 
been  deputed  in  the  place  of  Montreville  at  the  suggestion  of  the  queen, 
as  a  person  more  equal  to  the  duties  of  so  difficult  a  mission ;  and  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  next  sent  as  still  more  competent  to  prevail  with 
the  king  on  the  one  point  upon  which  every  thing  now  seemed  to  depend. 
But  the  expostulations  of  Davenant  produced  displeasure  rather  than 
the  desired  change^  and  he  was  even  forbade  to  come  into  the  royal  pre- 
sences- 
It  was  the  immovable  purpose  of  the  king  on  this  point  which  fins- 

trated  the  policy  of  the  presbyterians,  who,  so  long  as  this 
^giHthre-^  pertinacity  continued,  could  think  of  no  means  by  which 
ipect  to  the  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution,  except  by  the  appoint- 
two  great  per-  mgn^  of  a  regency,  or  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  some 

other  member  of  the  royal  familyf.  The  independents  were 
not  less  aware  than  the  presbyterians  of  the  weight,  and  the  probable 
preponderance,  which  the  compliance  of  the  king  in  this  particular  would 
give  to  that  party,  and  were  acccnrdingly  resolved  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  preserve  their  present  ascendancy  both  in  the  army  and  the 
house  of  commons,  their  strength  in  those  quarters  being  sufficient,  if 
supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  monardi,-  to  enable  them  to  pn>- 
vide  against  all  the  power  and  intolerance  of  the  rival  sect.  Hence, 
while  the  presbyterians  were  urging  the  king  by  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  accept  tiie  terms  of  peace  which  they  proffisred  him,  the  indepen- 
dents did  all  they  could  to  render  the  effi)rts  of  that  party  ineffisctual. 
Thepresb3rterian8  submitted  their  propositions  to  the  king  at  New* 

castle  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  and  some  of  the  meet 
promiUoBs.     distinguished  men  in  both  kingdoms,  the  estates  at  Edin- 

bmgh,  and  the  Scots  army,  united  in  pressing  his  imme- 
diate acceptance  of  them.  One  of  the  first  measures  consequent  on 
such  an  adjustment  would  have  been  to  disband  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  army,  and  by  that  proceeding  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  power  of  the  independents.  Hence,  to  guard  against 
such  a  course  of  affiiirs  became  the  great  policy  of  that  party ;  and 
for  this  object  their  leaders  in  the  iarmy,  particidarly  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  aids  of 

Charles  during  this  controversy,  and  which  may  be  teen  in  his  works7l55— ISS) 
were  the  production  of  another  pen,  probably  that  of  Clarendon.    See  this  subject 
discussed  in  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  ii.  179 — 183. 
*  Bailtie,  ii.  218,  2l9.    CUrendon,  Hist.  v.  S78,  405,  409,  411. 412.    Ludlow, 

1.     161.  -7  7/ 

t  BaflUe,  U.  SOg,  214. 
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duplicity,  by  making  secret  overtures  to  the  king,  which  promised  him 
restoration  to  the  throne  on  terms  much  less  objectionable  to  him 
than  those  laid  before  him  by  their  opponents.  Influenced  by  these 
secret  proposals,  and  probably  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  Charles 
expressed  his  real  aversion  to  the  presbyterian  propositions,  by  declim'ng 
the  simple  acceptance  of  them  which  was  demanded,  and  by  again 
claiming  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  negociation  *. 

This  answer,  which  was  a  virtual  negative,  produced  a  strong  feeling 
of  exultation  among  the  independents  in  the  commons.  The  presby- 
terians,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  gave  out  that  a  motion  would 
probably  be  introduced  and  carried,  declaring  the  king  deposed  from  his 
throne.  But  an  extreme  measure  of  that  nature  would  have  failed  to 
obtain  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  independents  themselves,  and 
would  have  been  far  from  acceptable  to  a  considerable^class  of  persons 
who  were  found  among  their  supporters,  more  on  account  of  their  tole- 
rant principles,  than  from  being  strictly  of  their^party  f* 

Even  the  rumour  of  such  a  proceeding  as  possible  produced  a  reaction 
in  public  feeling,  and  a  degree  of  combination  between  the  royalists 
and  presbyterians  unfavourable  to  objects  much  more  moderate  than 
those  which  would  have  been  most  i^reeable  to  that  small  body  of  per- 
sons, who  would  have  preferred  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment. This  loss  of  ground,  which  occurred  between  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August  and  the  first  of  September,  became  evident  in  the  votes  upon 
the  amount  of  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Scots,  when  the  independents 
were  outvoted,'m  one  instance  by  nine,  and  in  another,  by  thirty-nine ; — 
the  policy  of  the  English  presbyterians  being  to  dispense  with  the  Scottish 
army ;  to  reduce  their  own ;  and  by  possessing  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  bringing  him  to  their  terms,  to  make  themselves  ascendant }. 
With  a  view  to  this  object,  a  vote  was  obtained  from  the  commons 
and  from  the  lords,  which  declared  that  the  disposal  of  the  king's 
person  should  be  left  with  the  two  houses.  But  the  Scots  contended 
that  the  safety  of  the  person  of  the  monarch  was  a  trust  which 
pertained  to  both  kingdoms  §•  So  confident  also  were  they  of  their 
power,  as  to  declare  through  the  medium  of  their  parliament,  that 
should  the  monarch  enter  Scotland,  it  could  not  be  to  exercise  any 
function  of  royalty,  nor  would  they  engage  to  vindicate  his  pretensions, 
should  he  be  deposed  by  his  English  subjects,  so  long  as  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  to  him  were  not  accepted  H. 

•Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  277>  281,  282.  Rushworth,  vL  319—321. 
▼U.  1145.  Charles's  Works,  230—243.  OarendoD,  Hist.  v.  417—419.  Bamfield's 
Apokrr,  IG— 18. 

t  Baillie,  il.  225. 

X  Journals,  Aug.  27»  Sept.  1. 

i  Ibid,    Sept.  18.    Rushworth,  vi.  329,  W  tgq, 

II  lUd.  390,  302.  Burnet,  298,  302,  306.  Charles  was  playing  at  chess  when 
this  decision  of  the  Scots  parliaaeAt  was  oommunicated  to  him,  and  exercised 
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WUk  siicb  ms  tlie  ttivper  of  th«  Soottbh  pyliaiarot,  it  is  Bot 

prising  that  Charles  should  haye  meditated  an  escape  from 
Charlei  medi-  ^jjg  g^j^y  at  Newcastle,  in  the  hope  of  Teachins  France. 
Oom  the  Bcou.  <^d  of  obtaining  assistance  from  that  quarter.  But  though 
a  plan  was  devised  for  this  ot^ject,  he  shrunk,  as  the  mo- 
ment approached,  from  acting  upon  it,  and  the  suspicions  excited  by  a 
partial  discovery  of  the  project  occasioned  his  being  put  under  greater 
restraint  *. 

The  struggle  between  the  presbjterians  and  independents  in  the  corn- 
Comparative     mons,  which*  during  the  present  year,  had  appeared,  in 
strength  of       some  ipiportant  instances,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former, 
rians  and^ln-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^^  uniformly.    A  motion  which  .'required 
pendents  in      that  part  of  the  army  under  Fairfax  should  embark  for 
the  Commons.  jygij^„j  ^gg  defeated  by  a  majori^  of  ninety-one  to  ninety  ; 
and  a  resolution  to  disband  the  troops  under  Massey,  consisting  mostly 
of  presbyterians,  was  carried  in  the    commons,    and   executed    by 
Ludlow,  with  the    concurrence    of  Fairfax,    notwithstanding  a  re- 
monstrance   against   it  by  the  lords*     Fairfax  defended   what    he 
had  done  by  alleging  that  the   remonstrance  did   not  reach    bim 
until    the   disbanding   bad  commenced,    and    much   of   the  mon^ 
entrusted  to  him  had  been  distributed;  he  was  also  oareful  to  state 
that  certain  grounds  of  exception  taken  by  the  lords  did  not  apply 
to  the  case,  and  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  of,  the  committee  of  lords 
and  commons  for  the  safety  of  the  west  t.    But  the  two  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  iu  the  commons  during  this  year,  that  questions  affect«» 
ing  either  were  rarely  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  eight  or  ten 
votes ;  and  some  instances  of  understood  compromise  were  necessary 
that  the  ordinary  business  of  government  might  proceed  |. 

Another  matter  which  served  to  manifest  the  power  of  the  indepen** 

dents  in  public  afifairs  at  this  juncture,  was  the  settlement 

fonn  of  '^^^    0^  ^^®  exwDi  form  in  which  the  presbyterian  government 

church  go*       should  be  established.     By  the  ordinance  issued  on  this 

establish^.       s^hjcct  in  1645,  it  was  determined  that  the  country  should 

be  divided  into  provinces,  and  that  each  province  should 

i\iMt  contnml  over  hn  feeUngs  for  which  he  wis  remavkaUe^  by  going  <m  with  the 
game  as  though  nothing  had  nappened,  ikid. 

*  Clarendon,  vbi  tupra,    Bumet*s  Hamilton,  307* 

-f  Whitelocke,  Oct.  22.    Journals,  Oct.  pamm. 

X  On  the  question  of  preserving  the  covenant)  either  entire,  or  with  no 
very  materiiJ  modifications,  a  larger  majority  oould  he  secured  by  the  presbyte- 
rians. In  a  vote  of  the  lords  relative  to  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  king^ 
person,  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  words  <*  according  to  the  covenant,"  and  this 
addition  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  thirty- three  against  ninety-one.  Com- 
mons' Journals,  Dec.  25, 1646.  On  a  question  of  this  nature,  in  this  same  Decem- 
ber, the  majority  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians  seems  to  have  been  something 
greater,  but  their  opponents,  bv  more  rc^lur  attendance,  proved  to  be  more  nearly 
e^ual  to  theai  on  general  oooagiena,    lUd.    Dee.  2S. 
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be  Mparfited  mia  pax ochial  or  potigregtUoQal  atseoiblies.  It  was  also 
provided,  that  distinct  from  these  congregational  assemblies,  classical 
or  district  assemblies  should  be  instituted,  and  that  the  further  process 
of  appeal  should  be,  from  the  assembly  of  the  district  to  that  of  the 
province,  and  from  the  assembly  of  the  province  to  the  general  assembly — 
constituted  of  del^pates  from  d^e  whole  nation.  For  the  preservation  of 
discipline,  the  congregational  assembly  was  to  meet  once  a  week,  the 
classical  assembly  once  a  month,  the  provincial  assemblies  every  half 
year,  and  the  national  assembly  only  at  such  times,  and  for  so  long,  as 
the  civil  power  should  deem  expedient.  It  was  also  a  part  of  this  plan, 
that  in  forming  these  assemblies,  the  election  should  be  in  the  average 
of  two  laymen  to  one  clergyman. 

But  the  independents  placed  some  material  checks  on  the  working  of 
this  formidable  apparatus.     It  was  not  before  1648  that 
the  congregational  assembly  was  albwed  to  possess  the  Modifi^tlons 

^  ^  ^     xi.       I      f     1  f«  imposed  by  the 

power  necessary  to  create  the  classical  assembly ;   com-  independtntt. 

missioners  beipg  appointed  until  that  period  by  par- 
liament to  choose  the  persons  deemed  proper  to  .be  entrusted  with 
the  authority  committed  to  those  bodies.  Not  only  was  the  national 
assembly  dependent  for  esistenoe  on  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament, 
but  an  appeal  lay  in  all  cases  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil 
power  as  the  last  resort.  On  the  principle,  moreover,  which  re- 
cognised an  appeal  from  the  national  assembly  to  the  parliament,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  which  gave  existence  to  a  body  of  government 
commissioners  in  each  province,  to  whom  an  appeal  might  be  made 
from  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  tribunals  j  but  this  measure  called 
£orth  such  loud  complaints,  that  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  consi- 
derably modified  that  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
received  the  temporary  establishment  which  was  now  assigned  to  it  *. 

The  independents,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  were  opposed  to  any 
dvil  establishment  of  religion ;  and  those  who  aided  them 
in  their  present  struggle,  without  being  strictly  of  their  Disfatlsfac- 
opioion   in  that  respect,  were  careful  that  the  mode  of  J,^i^t«riin 
its  establishment  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  secure  as-  clergy, 
cendancy  to  the  civil  power.    Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unacceptable  to  the  presbyterian  clergy  than  such  doctrines,  inas- 
much as  their  principles  taught  them  to  regard  the  secular  establishment 
of  religion  as  the  first  duty  of  a  state ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assert 
their  own  pure  independence  of  the  civil  power,  even  while  looking  to  it 
for  protection  and  endowments,  and  for  the  force  with  which  to  main- 
tain their  particular  species  of  dominion.    So  fixed  were  their  views  on 

*  Rqshworth,  vii.  90S— S07, 857—360,  961.  Hume  mvs  tbst  the  provincial  and 
national  assemblies  were  to  consist  of  clergy  only,  and  having  stated  this  error, 
breaks  off  into  some  philosophical  reflections  in  order  to  account  for  such  an 
amngement.    Scob^*8  Acts  and  Ordinances,  76^92, 97i  90. 
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these  pointi,  that  at  a  time  when  thdr  opponents  were  so  power  Ail, 
they  ceased  not  to  iterate  their  complaints  ahout  the  inorease  of  aectSy 
and  the  mischiefr  which  ensued  in  consequence  of  withholding  from 
the  authorities  which^had  heen  set  up  the  coerci?e  powers  necessary  to 
suppress  them. 
There  was  a  hill  against  blasphemy  which  this  party  endeaToured  to 
carry  in  1646^  and  which  Uiey  succeeded  in  passing  two  years 
222^^    later,  the  provisions  of  which  bespeak  a  frightful  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, reminding  us  very  forcibly  of  the  many  sinular 
decrees  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which 
made  the  ground  of  proceedings  so  disgraceful  to  Christianity.     By 
act,  any  denial  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  proper  deity  or  humanity  of  Christ, 
of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  guilty,  [of  his  freedom  from  sin,  of 
his  resurrection,  of  the  general  rising  from  the  dead,  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  of  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical  scriptures, — ^wbs 
declared  to  be  a  capital  offence !    Many  less  considerable  heresies  sire 
named  as  to  be  punished  by  other  penalties*.    The  authors  of  this 
enactment  had  imbibed  the  sentiment  that  truth  must  be  one ;  that  to 
themselves  pertained  the  rare  felicity  of  having  discovered  it ;  and  that 
the  most  consistent  evidence  of  their^hallowed  attachment  to  its  interests 
was  in  the  adoption  even  of  such  means  with  a  view  to  its  support    Thus 
the  reasoning  which  had  descended  from  Bonner  to  Laud,  passed  from 
the  latter  to  the  men  who  brought  him  to  the  block ! 

By  the  influence  of  the  independents,  which  oporated  to  dday  the  act 
concerning  blasphemy,  the  commons  were  induced  to  pass 
Several  of  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  propositions  that 
propositioDs  ^*^  ^^^  rejected  by  the  king,  in  the  shape  of  ordinances— a 
IMUMed  as  proceeding  which  gave  them  the  force  of  acts  of  parlia^ 
ordinsnoei.  ment  without  waiting  for  the  royal  sanction.  This  repub- 
lican principle  was  acted  upon  with  respect  to  those  parts 
of  the  propositions  which  related  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  sale  of  the  bishops'  lands ;  to  a  justification  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  in  both  kingdoms  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities; 
to  the  appointment  of  the  great  officers  of  state  by  the  parliament ; 
and  to  its  retaining  the  command  of  the  forces  during  the  next  twenty 

years  t- 
These  proceedings,  though  the  lords  did  not,  for  the  present,  concur 

with  them,  were  important  as  indicating  the  temper  of  the 
Soots  tar-  lower  house.  They  belong  to  the  month  of  October,  and 
kinffte^Se  *^®^*  ^^  months  later  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms  laid 
Enffliih  a  report  before  the  commons,  which  led  to  the  payment  of 
parliament.     ]^^  arrears  to  the  Scottish  army,  and  to  the  surrender  of 

the  king  into  the  hands  of  the  English  parliament*     As 

•  Roshworih,  149|  150. 

t  JournaU of  Commonf.    Sept,22,20.    Oct.  9.    lUdt, 9, 16,  d aiibu 
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these  tnmfwicrions  were  CMncideiit  in  point  of  tune,  the  Scots  were 
rapffotched  by  their  enemies  with  having  sold  'their  king.  But  it  was 
deemed  important  by  both  parties  that  the  Soots  should  e?acuate  the 
kingdom  and  disband ;  and  not  less  so  that  the  king  should  be  retained 
in  England ;  and  these  objeets  could  not  have  been  otherwise  accom- 
plished. The  demands  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  English  presbyterians, 
were  the  same;  Charles  had  refused  those  demands;  and  he  was 
delivoed  by  the  former  to  the  latter  until  such  time  as  he  should  be 
brov^ht  to  consent  to  their  common  terms.  The  monarch  was  received 
by  a  body  of  parliamentary  commissioners,  who  conducted  him  to  Hol-^ 
denby  House,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 

But  this  proceeding,  which  was  viewed  with  much  satisfaction  by 
the  English  presby  terians,  both  as  it  would  materially  reduce 
the  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  as  it  seemed,  by   Rdativ* 
placing  the  king  in  their  hands,  to  confer  on  them  the   ^ij^i^ 
power  of  dictating  the  conditions  of  a  settlement,  was  soon    £ogUiid 
found  to  have  placed  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  matter   ^J^  ^^ 
at  issue,  between  an  unarmed  presbyterian  majority  in  the 
parliament  and  the  cajntal,  and  the  independent  minority  of  the  lower 
house,  sustained  by  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  army.    On  the 
departure  of  the  Scots,  the  presbyterians  ceased  to  have  a  military  force 
in  which  they  could  confide;  and  it  accordingly  became  their  great 
object  to  disband  the  army  under  Fairfax,  which,  they  well  knew,  had 
been  for  some  time  governed  by  principles  and  passions  most  hostile  to 
their  plans.    It  was  given  out,  with  this  view,  that  the  war  had  reached 
its  close,  and  that  the  time  for  returning  to  a  peace  establishment  had 
arrived. 

Nor  was  this  considered  a  difficult  work  to  perform.    The  presby* 
terians  in  the  city,  in  the  fullness  of  their  confidence,  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  two  houses,  which    Confidaioe 
prayed  that  no  person  disaffected  to  the  covenant  should  be   |^^|^^ 
promoted  to,  or  allowed  to  retain,  any  public  trust;   that 
persons  not  duly  ordained  should  be  no  more  suffered,  to  preach,  nor 
the  meetings  of  separate  congregations  be  tolerated ;  and  that  an  ordi- 
nance should  be  passed  to  put  down  all  heresies  and  schisms,  by  visiting 
their  abettors  with  exemplary  punishments.      The    petitbn   further 
stated,  that,  not  to  disband  the  army,  would  be  to  justify  the  imputation 
that  those  who  were  in  arms  had  taken  to  them  as  a  trade,  and  not  from 
regard  to  the  public  cause;   and  while  speedy  assistance  should  be 
afforded  to  Ireland,  means,  it  was  added,  should  be  used  to  Inring  those 
persons  to  deserved  punishment  who  had  sought  to  forward  their  private 
ends  by  acting  the  part  of  firebrands  between  England  and  Scotland. 
This  significant  petition  was  presented  by  the  common  council,  who 
coupled  it  with  another  from  themselves,  in  which  they  prayed  that  all 
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ptraeni  in  the  army,  wbtthtir  offioen  or  primtes,  who  were  known  ta  bci 
•ppoted  to  the  covenant,  should  be  dismissed;  and  expressed  theif 
persnasion  that  no  difficulty  wonld  be  fbued  in  supplying  the  place  of 
such  persons  by  others  BMire  trustworthy  *.  This  last  expression  die* 
ekiies  something  of  the  real  state  of  parties  at  this  moment :  the  motiTe 
to  disband  the  army  was  not  that  tiie  serri^  of  so  powerful  a  body 
were  no  more  needed,  but  that  an  army  pledged  to  the  covenant  was 
deemed  much  more  desirable  than  an  army  so  far  wiedded  to  indepen* 
dency.  The  royalists,  though  dispersed,  were  still  formidable,  and  the 
Irish  catholics  continued  in  open  revolt. 

It  was  agreed  that  Fairfax  should  retain  his  offioe  as  commander-in« 
olnef.  But  it  was  also  voted  that  every  officer  under  his  command 
should  take  the  covenant,  and  conform  to  the  government  of  the  church 
as  Mtablished  by  ordinance ;  that  no  commander  of  a  garrison  should 
remain  a  member  of  parliament ;  and  that  all  offices  above  that  of  a 
colonel  should  be  abolished,  excepting,  of  course,  the  rank  of  com- 
mander-in-chieft*  The  object  of  the  presbyterians  in  these  votes  was 
to  purify  the  army  generally  from  its  leaven  of  independency,  and  to 
compel  Cromwell,  and  other  formidable  opponents,  such  as  Ludlow, 
Hutchinson,  Ireton,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  to  relinquish  their  connexion 
either  with  the  army  or  with  the  parliament. 

Mollis  and  Stapleton  were  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  presbyterians 
in  these  courses,  and  it  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  narrow  con* 
eeptions  and  angry  intolerance  of  such  persons  to  suppose  that  the 
acknowledged  tupremacy  of  parliament  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
against  ^uise  expressioi^s  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  army  which  it 
was  natural  to  expect  as  the  consequence  of  such  proceedings  }.  It 
sh6uld  be  added,  that  with  the  votes  already  mentioned  was  another, 
which  ordered  im  immediate  embaricatlon  of  a  great  part  of  the  army 
undeir  Fairfax  to  serve  against  die  insurgent  catholics  in  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time,  the  discussions  in  parliament  with  respect  to*  the  pay- 
ment of  arreairs,  wue  attended  with  so  mmy  difficulties  and  delays  as 


*  Tracts  of  (ieorge  III.  in  the  Britiih  Museom,  vol  290.  The  house  of  commons 
gATO  these  <*  covenant-engaged  dtisens  thanks  for  their  constant  good  affections/* 
and  appointed  the  following  TucMky  fior  taking  it  into  oonsidemtion.  When  tliac 
day  came,  the  independent  party  opposed  the  consideration  of  the  petition}  but  were 
fn  a  minority  of  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Journals,  Dec  19,  22. 
The  presbyterians,  however,  did  not  Judge  it  prudent  to  bring  the  questions  referred 
to  in  the  petition  to  a  decision  at  this  Junctori^  and  suffered  the  intended  debate  to 
be  postponed  from  day  to  day. 

f  Tracts  of  George  III.  iUd,  Mardi  0. 

I  HoUis  left  some  account  of  the  times  in  whidi  he  lired  t  but  it  has  been  Justly 
remarked  that  the  dedication  to  his  Memoirs  is  a  significant  warning  ai  to  the 
^mper  in  which  they  are  written : — "  To  the  UnparsUleled  Couple,  Mr.  Oliver  St. 
John,  his  Majeaty^  Solicitor  General,  and  lir.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  ParHament*s 
Xieutenant  General,  the  Two  Grand  Designers  of  the  Ruin  of  Three  Kingdoms. 
Normandy,  Feb.  14,  1048.'* 
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im  tnamit  tmpioioii  ef  a  d«rign.  to  ehide  die  jtmt  dttaandi  of  the  army 
even  in  ^at  reipeet 

The  oriais  between  the  pvesbytenani  and  ^  independents  wai  now 
i^  hand.    The  latter  found  themselwes  eaUed  upon  to  submit 
to  a  Toke  under  the  name  of  presbyterianism,  hardly  less  Oomplsiiitt 
c^ipressiTe  than  they  had  fought  against  under  iSae  name  of  ^' 

prdaey.  They  saw  every  practicable  slight  oast  upon  their  leaders ; 
their  boasted  liberty  of  conscience  about  to  be  wrested  from  Ihem; 
their  dismission  meditated,  even  without  a  just  settlement  of  their  pe- 
cuniary claims  on  the  power  which  they  had  protected  and  established 
at  the  haiaid  of  their  Utos  ;  and,  above  all,  one  division  of  their  strength 
on  the  eve  of  being  drafted  to  Ireland,  that  the  remainder  might  not 
be  suffident  to  impede  measures  designed  to  place  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  its  new  ecclesiastioal  estabUshment,  uader  die  guardiauship  of  an 
army  pledged  to  the  covenant. 

It  was  in  order  to  intimate  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  such 
a  course  of  affairs,  that  the  forces  under  Fairfax  began  an 
advance  towards  London.    This  movement  led  to  proceed-    Its  fint  M- 
ings  in  the  commons  which  w«re  designed  to  show  the  will-   ^^^  ^^ 
ingness  of  the  house  to  make  its  promised  payments  to  the   capitaL 
army,  and  to  provide  for  its  support.     But  a  petition  was 
at  the  same  time  presented  by  the  common  council,  which  prayed  that, 
an  order  might  be  issued  enjoining  that  body  to  withdraw  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  capital,  and  that  it  should  be  disbanded  without  delay. 
These  petitioners  aJso  complained  of  a  counter-petition  said  to  be  pre- 
paring in  the  city,  and  urged,  with  characteristic  heedlessness  and  intole- 
mnoe,  that  means  should  be  employed  to  suppress  itt  and  to  ascertain 
who  were  its  promoters.  The  obnoxious  petitipn  adverted  to  purported  to 
be  from  **  many  thousands  desiring  the  glory  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the 
comnxmwealth,  and  the  peace  of  all  men,"  and  complained  particularly  of 
the  burden  of  tithes ;  of  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  from  public  trusts 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  established  church;  and  of  the  many  per- 
secutions inflicted  on  such  persons  under  the  name  of  roundheads, 
independents,  sectaries,  sohismaties,  and  heretics*. 

The  arrears  at  this  time  due  to  the  army  were  forty-three  weeks'  pay 
to  the  horse,  and  eighteen  weeks'  to  the  foot,  a  sum*  in  the 
whole,  considerably  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.    Depot^ion 
By  a  deputation  for  the  purpose,  the  cimimons  apinrised  the   ^S?ui,^t, 
army  of  the  vote  in  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to    Marah  20. 
raise  sixty  thousand    pounds  a  month  for  its  support, 
and  promised  two  months'  pay  to  such  regiments  as  should  be  dis- 
banded.    This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  not  one^fiftli  of  the  sutn 
due  to  the'cavalry,  and  less  than  half  the  amount  owing  to  the  infantry. 

*^  Journals  of  Commons,  Uardi  11, 16, 17*    Jooaials  of  Lords. 
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But  iktt  great  object  <rf  tins  depatatioDy  nms  to  make  anrangementi  lor 
the  embarkation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army  to  Irdaad.  •  Many  difi- 
cultiet  were  Arown  in  Uie  way  of  this  object  by  the  coimcQ  of  officers 
in  dieir  conference  with  the  deputatbn ;  and  a  petition  was  prepared,  to 
express  the  desires  both  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  yarioos  matters, 
bat  particularly  with  respect  to  an  act  of  indemni^  securing  them 
against  all  proceedings  on  account  of  anything  in  their  conduct  during 
the  war — and  also  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  satisfy  tbaa  with 
respect  to  their  arrears  before  disbanding  *. 

The  commons  became  aware  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  'order  to 
repress  it,  and  to  prevent  any  similar  attempt,  summoned  several  officers 
who  were  suspected  of  being  its  promoters  to  their  barf-    On  the 

Violent  oon-  '^^'^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  voted  that  three  regiments,  commanded 
dnet  of  the  by  colonels  who  were  known  to  be  zealous  presbyterians, 
^?^*  should  form  part  of  the  force  to  be  retained  in  Eng- 

land. Hollis,  who  was  not  without  that  sort  of  cour^ 
which  arises  from  an  insensibility  to  danger,  concluded  this  day  of  bold 
measures  by  proposing  that  all  persons  adhering  to  the  said  petition 
should  be  prosecuted  as  enemies  of  the  state,  and  this  motion,  carried  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  commons,  was  approved  the  next  day  by  the  lords  }. 
Such  proceedings,  against  an  army  consisting  of  such  men,  were  unjust 
and  singularly  impolitic. 

The  deputation  to  the  army  from  the  commons  on  the  twentieth  oi 
March,  was  followed  by  another,  which  appeared  in  its 
Second  de-  quarters  on  the  thirteenth  of  April.  Colonel  Lambert,  in 
putatioii.  behalf  of  the  assembled  officers,  insisted  on  the  terms  stated 
in  the  former  conference.  He  wished  also  to  know  who 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  force  which  it  was  pro- 
posed should  go  to  Ireland.  The  answer  was  that  general  Sldppon,  an 
officer  acceptable  to  all  parties,  had  been  named  as  commander-in- 
chief;  and  that  colonel  Massey  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  his  general  of 
the  horse,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  to  retain  the  regiments  of 
Fairfax  wad  Cromwell  among  those  which  should  remain  in  England. 
The  name  of  Massey,  who  was  a  known  adherent  of  the  presbyterians, 
was  not  heard  widi  approbation.  Sldppon,  it  was  said,  must  be  too 
sensible  of  his  years  and  infirmities  to  accept  of  such  a  trust;  and,  in 
condusion,  it  was  stated  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  the  service 
in  Ireland  if  the  men  were  allowed  to  embark  for  that  kingdom  mnder 
their  present  commanders  §. 

About  ten  days  subsequent,  the  commons  went  into  a  debate  on  the 

*  WalWs  Vindlcstioa,  48—46. 
f  Ruth  worth,  vi.  444.    Joarnalt  of  Commoni,  April  1. 
1  Ibid.,  March  29,  SO.    Waller,  61—63.    Ruthworth,  ▼!.  470. 
}  Commons'  Jonmalt,  April  7,  8, 83, 27.    Joumalf  of  Lordf,    Waller,  77 — 86* 
Rushworth,  vi  444—474. 
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propriety  of  accepting  the*  offer  tkvti  made  hy  the  conTentkm  of 
officers.    But  the  report  of  their  deputation  a  few  daja  later  Th«  offiean 
being  somewhat   more    favourable,  their  old  persuasion  fj^^^^^^^^ 
— that  nothing  but  firmness  was  wanting  to  accomplish  for  the  m«a 
their  objects — ^returned,  and  they  voted  that  such  of  the  army  ^**^  ^ 
as  did  not  proceed  to  the  service  in  Ireland  according  to  anoes. 
order  should  be  paid  arrears  for  six  weeks  and  disbanded. 
FiUed  with  this  ill-grounded  confidence,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
majority  which  they  could  command  in  the  two  houses  and  the  city, 
diey  continued  to  summon  the  most  popular  officers  to  their  bar,  on  the 
charge  of  tampering  with  the  soldiery  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  government.     Some  they  committed  to   prison,  and   the  whole 
body  was  not  only  threatened  with  punishment  should  they  be  de- 
tected in  fSomenting  discontents,  but  were  commanded  to  abstain  from 
taking  any  part  with  the  men  under  them  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  their  pretended  grievances  *• 

One    immediate  effect  of  the   separation  thus  produced  between 
the  men  and  the  officers,  was  the  institution  of  a  sort 
of  representative  body  from  among  the  former,  consisting    Rise  of  the 
mostly  of  non-commissioned  officers,  which  subsequently    ^'•^^^'•" 
became  so  memorable  under  the  name  of  the  council  of 
agitators — a  designation  which  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  word 
adjutators,  or  helpers.     If  the  civilians  at  Westminster  had  found  the 
convention  of  officers  unmanageable,  their  difficulties  were  of  necessity 
multiplied  by  the  imprudence  which  called  forth  this  new  power.    The 
officers  were  a  kind  of  middle  class  between  the  men  whom  they  com- 
manded, and  the  parliament  with  which  they  were  at  issue,  having 
interests  and  sympathies  in  common  with  both ;  but  this  new  council 
promised  to  embody  the  extreme  principles  and  passions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  military,  without  the  benefit  of  those  modifications  which 
the  superior  intelligence  of  their  leaders  would  naturally  have  suggested. 
The  officers  had  been  censured  when  appearing  in  the  character  of  pe- 
titioners, though  on  matters  strictly  military ;  but  a  more  dangerous  body 
was  now  about  to  appear  in  that  character,  and  one  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  content  with  an  interference  on  military  affiurs  alone. 

^  Roahvorth,  485.  "  We  hope,  hj  being  tddiert,  we  haTe  not  lost  the  capacity 
of  avbjeets,  nor  direeted  ourtelvee  tlierebj  of  our  interett  in  the  commonwealth ; 
that,  in  porchating  the  freedom  of  our  brethren  we  have  not  lost  our  own." 
Vindication  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  Rushworth,  W. 
460,  470.  *^  Many  oomplaints  and  cavils  were  made  against  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army,  as  holding  erroneous  and  schismatical  opinions  contrary  to  true 
doctrine ;  and  that  they  took  upon  them  to  preach  and  expound  scripture,  nol 
being  learned  or  ordained ;  those  who  were  Utely  in  the  highest  esteem  and  respect, 
as  freers  of  their  country  from  servitude  and  oppression,  are  now,  b^  the  same 
peo^  looked  upon  as  sectaries :— thus  we  tee  the  iniooiistaDcy  of  the  giddy  multi- 
tude."   Whitek)dM,  Feb.  S,  1946. 
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Tb»  fint  public  aet  of  Uie  covmilof  agiMon  wu  to  prttent  a  leUar 
Letter  pre-  ^  ^^^^  generals,  Fairfax,  Cromwelli  and  Skippon,  bearjnf 
iented  by    date  the  twenty-eiglith  of  April,  in  which  thqr  ^mplained 
^^  ^      of  having  been  denounced  as  enemies  of  tfadr  countiy,  and 
rals  and      that  by  men^  who,  suddenly  tasting  the  sweets  of  poweTi 
the  eom-    i^^^  forgotten  their  duties  and  professions,  and  were  dege- 
nerating into  tyrants.     They  spoke  of  the  expedition  to 
Ireland  as  an  affiiir  which  had  been  so  managed  as  to  become  a  manifeat 
expedient  for  putting  an  end  to  the  army ;  and  th^  were  not  disposed 
to  witness  its  dissolution,  until  those  rights  of  the  subject,  for  the  sake 
pf  which  they  had  become  soldiers,  should  be  conceded  and  aecured. 
When  this  document  was  presented  to  the  eommons,  it  was  moTcd 
that  the  three  soldi^s  from  whom  it  had  been  receiTod 
A  third  do-  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.    Cromwell  considered  it  im» 
^^  ^  ^'^'     portant  to  check  this  vindictive  course  for  the  present,  and 
by  his  strong  assurances  that  the  army  was  by  no  means  in 
90  unmanageable  a  condition  as  the  house  seemed  to  conclude,  put  an 
end  to  the  debate.     He  also  accepted  a  commission  with  Sldppon, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  go  to  the  quarters  of  the  military,  and,  l^ 
promising  a  bill  of  indemnity,  and  a  further  payment  of  arrears,  to 
bring  about,  if  possiblct  a  settlement  of  differences*. 

It  may  be  safely  credited,  that  all  these  commissioners,  except 
Skippon,  had  been  chief  parties  in  encouraging  and  directing  the  agita- 
tion which  they  were  sent  to  allay.  But,  with  a  majority  against  them 
in  the  two  houses,  it  was  only  by  such  subtle  policy,  or  by  an  inmiediate 
appeal  to  force,  that  their  objects  could  be  accomplished t* 

This  military  deputation  stated  the  matter  of  their  errand  to  a  council 
Mays.      ^^  officers;    but  the  officers  observed  that  they  were  not 
competent  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  army  without  con- 
sulting the  several  regiments ;  and  the  commissioners  agreed  to  defer 
their  answer  for  a  week,  that  the  proposed  conferences  might  take 
place.    When  the  officers  next  assembled,  it  was  reported  as  the  wish 
of  the  army,  that  its  grievances  should  be  the  first  matter  of  considera- 
tion, and  widi  this  method  of  proceeding  Skippon  concurred,  though  a 
small  minority  of  officers  in  the  army,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  per* 
sons  of  no  influence,  dissented  from  it,  and  subsequently  expressed 
their  dissent  by  protest  f. 
The  commissioners  wrote  to  the  two  bouses^  stating  that  their  nego* 

*  Raihwmth,  r.  474, 475>  485,  486.    Ludlow,  i.  164.    Warwick,  Memoirs,  389. 
-    t  Gromweirs  great  aim  in  parliament  at  this  crisis  was  to  deceire  the  presbf- 
terians,  bat  that  ha  sncoeeded  by  artifices  of  so  vulgar  a  description  that  the  most 
•hort-sighted  most  have  seen  through,  which  Is  the  acooant  of  his  enemies,  is 
hardly  credible. 

t  RttshwoKh^  vi.  480^  491.    Joormils. 
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ftistioos    wen  be«et  with  many  diffieultieB,  imd  requetting  that  th« 
time  aUetted  them  might  be  extended.     The  totwer  to    yote«todift- 
thiB  application  waa  an  order  that  one  or  more]  of  the   band  th^ 
deputation  should  report  their  proceedings  to  the  house   ^'™^* 
personally  without  delay,  and  the  rq)ort  made,  accordingly, 
\jf  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood,  was  followed  by  votes  which  declared  that 
the  Bcddiers  should  ha?e  satisfactory  security  for  their  arrears,  and  a  bill 
of  indemnity  for  their  conduct  during  the  war,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  liaUe  to  impressment  for  any  service  beyond  sea.    Four  days  later, 
aevoral  votes  were  recorded,  stating  when  and  where  the   m    ^ 
r^ments  not  included  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland  should         ^ 
be  disbanded;  and  by  these  votes  the  ill-concealed  straggle  between 
the  two  great  parties  was  brought  to  an  open  crisis  *. 

The  first  march  of  the  army  in  its  advance  toward  the  capital  was  te 
Saffron  Walden,  where  it  had  continued  until  this  time.    It 
was  now  removed  from  that  place,  and  its  quarters  were    Further  ad- 
fixed  at  Bury  Bt.  Edmunds.    On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,    ^^JJ?® 
fimr  dayfe  afterwards,  a  council  of  war  was  convened  at   fuaai  to  dia 
Bury,  at  which  about  two  hundred  officers  were  present    ^^^'^ 
Before  that  assembly,  the  council  of  agitators  presented  a 
petition,  in  which  they  described  themselves  as  astonished  that  tne 
meaaure  of  disbanding  should  have  been  determined  upon  so  suddenly, 
while  the  grievances  of  the  army  remained  unredressed,  and  its  cha- 
racter without  any  vindication  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
upon  it, — aspersions  which  would  be  perpetuated  rather  than  wiped 
away  by  disbanding  the  several  regiments  in  the  manner  proposed)  each 
being  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  rest.    They  had  been  ealled  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  because  they  had  presumed  to  appear  a^  humble 
petiticmers  on  a  matter  of  right;  and  what  would  men  see  in  this 
strange  method  of  disbanding  except  suspicions  tending  to  give  sMngth 
to  that  calumny?    They  accordingly  entreat  that  the  army  might  be 
brought  together,  and  that  no  disbanding  should  be  permitted  so  long 
as  they  were  without  a  redress  of  their  grievances ;  and  the  general,  by 
assisting  them  to  accomplish  this  object  in  an  orderly  manner,  would 
fill  them  with  joy,  and  cause  them  to  **  acknowledge  themselves  his 
faithful  servants."    The  council  of  officers  were  all  but  unanimous  in 
deciding  that  the  advice  of  this  petition  should  be  acted  upon.    This 
result  was  communicated  to  the  two  houses,  and  Fairfax  himself  de- 
chned  meeting  the  commissioners  at  Chelmsfotd,  the  place  wh^e  his 
regiment  was  to  have  resigned  its  arms.    The  commissioners  were  in 
consequence  recalled ;  and  Cromwell,  finding  that  his  policy  would  no 
longer  avail  to  protect  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  party  which 
he  had  been  labouring  to  counterwork,  withdrew  from  the  senate  to  the 

*  Rmhworth,  Ti.  493—485.    Joomala,  May  21, 25,    The  motion  for  dlabandiDg 
was  carried  by  136  against  110. 
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camp.    This  wai  etrly  in  the  mornifig  of  the  tUrd  of  June— the  day  ob 
whidi  his  enemies  had  intended  committing  him  to  the  Tower*. 
That  day  the  commons  voted,  upon  the  advice  of  Skippon,  that  the  pri* 
vate  soldiers  should  receive  their  iuU  arrears,  instead  of  the 
Conciliatory  aeventh  part  only,  which  was  the  last  <^fer  made  on  that 
tSoh^^wT    P0>^^>   that  one  month's  pay,  beyond  what  waa  before 
Jane  S.  '    voted,  should  be  added  to  the  sum  received  by  the  commis- 
sioned officers;  and  that  the  declaration  which  had  de- 
nounced military  petitioners  as  enemies  of  their  country  should  be 
erased  from  their  journals  f*    But  much  of  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment consists  in  knowing  when  to  concede  with  advantage.    What  is 
3^1ded  ^m  necessity  is  never  accepted  as  a  boon.    In  such  cases,  the 
party  extorting,  and  the  party  who  surrenders,  too  c(Hnm<mly  acquire  a 
fixed  jeabusy  and  dislike  of  each  other  before  the  moment  of  victory  or 
defeat  has  arrived,  and  the  first  concession,  in  consequence,  is  rarely  the 
final  one. 
The  morning  on  which  Cromwell  left  London,  one  of  his  fisvourite 
officers,  comet  Joyce,  presented  himself  before  Holdenby 
The  anny       House  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and,  without  oppo- 
^1^'^^'     sition,  obtained  possession  of  the  king's  person.     Fairftix 
tiiokin^t      looked  on  this  bold  proceeding,  which  originated  in  the 
V^non,  QiQ^  profound  policy  of  Cromwell,  with  surprise  and  alarm, 

and  despatched  a  regiment  of  horse  to  resUnre  the  nMmarch 
to  his  residence  at  Holdenby.  But  Charles  would  not  be  recon- 
ducted thither.  He  complained  that  since  his  surrender  at  New- 
ark he  had  been  denied  Uie  service  of  his  own  chaplains,  had  been 
secluded  almost  entirely  from  his  friends,  and  subject  to  much  vexatioas 
treatment  From  his  new  protectors  he  professed  to  expect  better  con- 
duct ;  and  the  men  who  had  conquered  him  in  the  field  were  no  doubt 
sincere  in  condenming  the  domestic  intolerance  which  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  in  promising  to  be  more  considerate  of  his  feelings  and  con- 
dition }• 

The  spot  chosen  by  the  army  as  its  place  of  rendexvous  was  New- 
market, where  a  document  was  produced  which  bore  the  name  of  ^  a 
solemn  engagement."  This  paper  bound  the  officers  and  soldiers  sub- 
scribing to  it,  neither  to  disband  nor  separate  until  their  alleged  griev- 
ances were  redressed,  nor  until  means  should  be  adopted 
Bngagement  to  protect  themselves,  and  other  freebom  people  of  £ng- 
tlie  irmy.  land,  against  such  abuses  and  oppressions  aa  had  been 
of  late  practised  towards  them.     At  the  same  time  the 

•  Riuhworth,  vi.  497—490.    Clarendon,  Hist,  v.  435,  436.    Lndlow,  i.  ISS. 

t  Journnli  of  Commom,  June  1,  3.  Lords,  5.  Waller,  180, 134.  Rushworth 
▼1.  600—503,  518,  547. 

t  Wood*B  Fasti,  ii.  80—83.  Rushwortb,  tI.  513—517.  Warwiek^t  Mem.,  331 
Lords'  Journals,  2£37,  240,  248—250.    Somers'  Tracts,  ▼.  394. 
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pwrties  to  thb  engftgement  ditavnwed  all  boBt3ity  either  to  magis- 
tracy or  to  presbytenanitni,  dedanng  that  their  sole  object  was  to 
obtain  for  themselves  and  others  liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  civil 
rights.  This  object  accomplished,  it  would  not  be  found  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  obey  the  parliament  by  disbanding,  or  by  proceeding  to  the 
service  in  Ireland.  One  important  preliminary,  indeed,  was  mentioned 
as  necessary  to  the  security  of  this  general  object, — the  placing  of  the 
government  in  other  hands.  Its  present  possessors  were  described  as 
having  added  calumny  to  oppression  in  their  conduct  toward  the  army, 
and  as  being,  on  many  accounts,  no  longer  trustworthy  *. 

The  engagement  was  adopted  on  Saturday,  the  6fth  of  June,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  the  commons  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  army,  rocluding  Vane  and  Skippon,  for  the  purpose  of  Anotlier  de- 
stating  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  completing  measures  f,^^2e  par- 
to  remove  the  present  discontents.    The  deputies  were  also  liament— ds- 
required  to  read  to  the  several  regiments  the  conciliatory  termination 
votes  of  the  two  houses,  which  had  been  recorded  about  a  to  procMd  lo 
week  before.    But  no  regiment  could  be  induced  to  return  London.     , 
any  answer  to  these  communications  until  the  council  of 
agitators  should  be  consulted  f.    On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a 
letter,  signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  the  principal   officers,  an- 
nounced to  the  corporation  of  London,  that  the  army  was  about  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.    Their  object  in  this 
movement  was  not  to  disturb  the  existing  'government,  eiUier  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  but  to  claim,  as  a  matter  not  less  due  to  them  than  their 
wages  as  soldiers,  that  all  men,  conducting  themselves  as  peaceable 
members  of  the  state,  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    The  city  authorities  were  also 
reminded,  that,  however  tempting  the  spoil  of  so  rich  a  capital  might 
be  to  a  multitude  of  famishing  mercenaries,  its  wealth  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  endangered   by  the  army  about  to  appear  at 
its  gates — unless,  indeed,  some  considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
shovdd  be  so  misguided  as  to  oppose  themselves  to  those  reasonable 
objects  which  the  men  who  had  put  down  the  despotism  of  the  throne 
and  the  hierarchy  were  determined  through  all  possible  hazards  to  secure}. 

•  Rushworth,  vi,  610— 61S!.    Whitdocke  obMnres,  under  the  date  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  June : — "  It  was  strange  to  see  how  sereral  counties  and  citizens  of  London 
began  to  make  all  their  apptications  to  the  general  and  the  army,  omitting  the  par- 
liament.'*—^  267. 
.  t  Rushworthy  Ti.  646,  666. 

X  Rnshworth,  vi.  664,  666.  "  In  these  declarations  and  transactions  of  the  army, 
eolonc^  Ireton  was  chiefly  employed,  or  took  upon  him  the  business  of  the  pen ;  and 
having  been  bred  in  the  Middle  Temple^  and  learned  some  grounds  of  the  biws  of 
England,  and  being  of  a  working  and  laborious  brain  and  fancy,  he  set  himself 
much  npoD  thcM  businesses,  and  was  therein  encouraged  and  assisted  by  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  his  father-in-law,  and  by  oolonM  Lambert,  who  had  likewise 
studied  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  was  of  a  subtle  and  working  brain."  Whitelocke, 


7^  letter  mm  inmiediite^  preMntod  to  iht  two  Ihwbm,  aail  a  me*- 
StibBiwioii  sage  was  sttit  the  Bame  day  which  (Ordered  that  the  armj 
of  Uie  city  should  choose  its  quarters  at  the  distance  of  at  least  for^ 
tamiL  tailes  from  the  city.    But  its  march  was  contiDued,  and 

June  12.  the  next  evening  it  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Albans.  This  resolute  conduct  spread  dismay  among  the  preaby- 
terians.  The  common  council  now  deputed  four  aldermen,  aiMl 
•onle  leading  citizens,  to  assure  the  commander-in-chief  that  th^ 
ftit  anxious  to  see  the  just  demands  of  the  army  complied  witb» 
and  that  certain  warlike  preparations  which  the  eity  had  just  made» 
had  not  been  resorted  to  with  any  intention  of  opposing  the  army,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ca]^tal  against  injuries,  which,  in  suoh  an 
unusual  posture  of  afiiairs,  might  proceed  from  other  quartov.  It  was 
ezpreesed,  however,  as  a  hope,  that  Fairfax,  with  this  undeistandingt 
would  not  quarter  his  forces  at  a  less  distance  from  the  metropolis  than 
thirty  miles ;  and  the  majority  in  parliament,  obstinate  and  passionate 
as  they  had  shown  themsdvea^  forsaken  thus  by  their  grei^  ally  tha 
city,  were  oUiged  to  concur  in  this  virtual  surrender  to  the  power  of 
the  military  *•  The  military  defended  themselves  by  saying,  that  in  the 
parliament  which  they  opposed  it  was  only  by  a  very  unall  nujanty 
that  their  enemies  prevailed ;  that  the  power,  and  the  very  existence  of 
that  authority,  was  the  fruit  of  what  the  army  had  done  in  its  cause ; 
that  ^e  army  which  had  thus  served  the  parliament  was  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  judged  according  to  ordinary  nUes  in  such  cases;  that 
the  plans  of  the  ascendant  party  in  both  houses  embraced  a  system 
of  religious  ^franny  even  more  inquisitorial,  and  more  sanguinary, 
in  some  re^)ects,  than  that  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  bishops  i 
and  that  the  scornful  and  headstrong  demeanour  of  that  party  toward 
all  who  presumed  to  dissent  frx>m  them,  even  while  the  opinions,  the 
feeling,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  were  well  koown,  afforded  but  a 
gloomy  prospect  to  the  friends  of  equal  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
when  the  present  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  should  pass  into  such  hands. 
The  pacific  communication  fr^m  the  common  council  and  the  two 

houses  was  received  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  two  days 
Dedaration  afterwards  a  declaration  was  agreed  to  by  the  army,  which 
^ftOCTictttTon  ^^^^^  ^^  *^*  removal  of  several  members  from  the  lower 
ot  eleven  house,  as  being  persons  who  had  either  acted  against  the 
members.       parliament  during  the  war,  or  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 

late  unjust  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  army.  This 
declaration  referred  also  to  the  importance  oi  fixing  upon  some  expe- 
dient time  fbr  the  diiisolution  of  the  present  parliament ;  and  recom- 
mended the  passing  of  certain  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 

* 

*  RoBhworth,  vi.  667, 668,    Journils,  Commons,  Jane  11, 12. 
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iklie  tines  whaii  soch  asaemUiet  tboulii  meet,  and  idmt  covne  ef  pra- 
oeedmg,  more  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It  further 
recommended  that  auch  meaaurea  ihould  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
command  of  the  militia,  and  other  queitiona,  aa  should  not  fail  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Eleven 
members,  including  HolUa  and  Stapleton,  were  mentioned  by  name,  aa 
petacuui  who  had  proved  themselves  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  anj  place 
in  the  government  or  the  legislature  *. 

The  answer  of  the  presbyterian  majority  in  the  commons  to  this 
declaration,  was  by  an  order  which  required  the  army  to 
withdraw  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  London,  and  The  army  at 
demanded  that  the  king  ahould  be  conducted  to  Richmond.  juq/^sT* 
They  muat  have  been  weak  men  who  did  not  see  that  so 
poor  an  artifice  would  be  at  once  detected  and  resisted  by  the  military 
chiefs.     No  sooner  were  these  demanda  reported,  than  the  army,  which 
had  withdrawn  to  Berkhampstead  the  day  before,  marched  in  three  divi- 
sions into  the  neighbourhood  of  Uzbridge,  Brentford,  and  Harrow,  and 
the  accused  members  consulted  their  safety  by  absenting  themselves  fiK>m 
their  places.    Charles  manifeated  a  strong  disposition  to  remove  to 
Richmond,  but  was  deterred  from  doing  so,  partly  by  the  pohcy  of  the 
ofi&oera,  who,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  presbyterians,  allowed  his 
Ihenda  and  diaplains  free  access  to  him^  and  partly  by  a  further  vote  of 
the  two  houses  which  recommended  his  still  remaining  at  Royston  f.  In 
consequence  of  some  fiivourable  votes  in  parliament,  the  army  again  re- 
tired f^m  Uxbridge  to  Wycombe ;  but  on  the  next  day  the  accused  mem- 
bers suddenly  demanded  that  they  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  cer- 
tain attempts,  which  had  been  made  for  some  time  to  seduce  the  officers 
and  soldiers  from  serving  under  their  old  leaders^  and,  by  that  means, 
to  augment  the  force  in  the  capital,  were  renewed.    The  charge  against 
the  eleven  members  was  presented  on  the  appointed  day,  and  an  answer 
was  rettumed,  but  both  parties  appear  to  have  judged  that  their  advan- 
tage would  be  found  on  the  side  of  delay  |.    In  the  meantime  the 
priooipal  officers  endeavoured  to  interest  the  feeling  and  judgment  of 
the  king  in  their  favour,  by  permitting  him  to  have  his  children  about 
him  for  aome  daya,  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  disposition  of  the  mili- 
tary to  restore  him  to  his  throne  on  reasonable  conditions.    They  also 
required  from  the  two  houses,  that  the  command  of  the  city  militia 
should  be  pkeed  in  other  hands,  the  peracma  to  whom  it  was  at  present 

*  Riuhworth,  vi.  664 — 671.    Cmmnont'  Joofnalf,  Jane  6,  8, 16. 

t  Rushworth,  vi.  662,  680>  692>  693.  There  were  two  divisions  in  the  commont 
relative  to  the  king's  being  removed  to  Richmond,  on  the  first  of  which  the  ma- 
jority was  140  to  110,  the  second  146  to  lt5.  Journals,  June  16.  Ludlow,  i.  171* 
This  writer  states  that  the  king  began  to  be  displeased  just  now  with  the  army, 
because  its  officers  declined  accepting  <*  honours  or  advantages  from  him.**  Ibid. 
Charles  had  conferred  titles  on  several  persons  since  his  surrender  to  the  Soots. 

J  Rushworth,  yi.  695,  607,  627-    Whitelocke,  269—262. 
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entnifted  being  all  prcsbytcrians.  The  pftrtiBans  of  the  independento  in 
the  city  supported  this  demand  by  a  petition  to  parHament,  prayhig  tbat 
a  former  committee,  which  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  pre- 
sent, might  be  restored.  But  this  was  followed  by  a  petition  of 
opposite  tendency,  strongly  expressed,  and  signed  by  ten  thousand 
Bons ;  and  by  a  declaration  called  "  the  engagement,"  which  bound  the 
multitudes  who  joined  in  it,  to  support  all  proceedings  which  promised  to 
bring  the  king  to  London  and  to  facilitate  a  settlement  between  the 
monarch  and  the  parliament  ♦. 
The  house  of  commons  condemned  the  engagement  as  treasonable  ; 

and  the  eleven  members,  with  a  vacillation  which  had 
Szciiement  marked  the  recent  conduct  of  the  presbytcrian  leaders,  ob* 
>^J*®^^*     tained  permission  not  only  to  withdraw  from  their  places, 

but  to  go  beyond  sea,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  six  months. 
This  appearance  of  moderation  or  timidity  on  the  part  of  their  chief  men 
in  the  commons,  and  a  vote  of  the  two  houses  which  put  aside  the 
authority  of  the  corporation  by  restoring  the  old  committee  for  the 
command  of  the  militia,  were  so  ill  taken  by  the  presbyterians  in  the  city, 
that  petitions  from  various  classes  of  persons  were  immediately  prepared, 
complaining,  in  strong  terms,  that  so  much  injustice  should  have  been 
done  to  the  corporation,  and  that  **  the  engagement,"  which  had  been 
agreed  to  for  purposes  so  loyal,  and  so  consonant  with  all  good  govern* 
ment,  should  have  been  not  merely  discountenanced,  but  denounced  as 
treasonable.  The  petition  to  this  efiect  from  the  common  council  waa 
presented  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  and  the  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  deliberating  upon  it  f. 
But  the  impatience  of  the  multitude  would  not  brook  even  so  short  a 

delay.  Crowds,  in  which  rude  boys  and  apprentices  formed 
Votes  extort-  a  large  proportion,  gathered  round  the  house,  and  while 
ed  from  the    ^^^  |^g|^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  of  the  commons,  others  rushed  in, 

Sy'turaulfc  and,  with  their  hats  on,  continued  to  shout  "  Vote !  vote  ! " 
To  satisfy  these  assailants,  the  obnoxious' ordinances  with 
respect  to  the  engagement  and  the  militia  were  rescinded.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  crowd  engaged  in  these  disorders  arose  from  the  known 
sentiments  of  their  superiors.  But  after  the  common  coundl  and  others, 
who  were  the  real  authors  of  this  violence,  had  made  their  appearance 
to  restore  order,  and  had  retired,  another  body  of  persons  forced  their 
way  into  the  house,  and,  compelling  the  speaker  to  resume  the  chair 
after  an  adjournment,  extorted  a  declaration  that  measures  should  be 
forthwith  taken  for  bringing  the  king  to  London  J. 

*  Roshworth, ▼1.629^642.  Whitdocke,  261 , 262.  Commont*  Jonrnals,  July  IS,  14. 

t  RoikwoHh,  vi.  628— 042.  Whitelocke,  262,  263.  JounuUs' Coinmoiiiyjiiaa 
26,  July,  20,  22,  23. 

t  Whitdocke,  263.  Ruthworth,  ri.  643,  644.  Wilier,  183.  Journali'  Com- 
moni,  July  26.  **  While  the  two  houses  were  in  debate  some  of  this  insoleiit  mul- 
titode,  getting  to  the  windows  of  the  house  of  lords,  threw  stonei  in  opon  them, 
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It  jB  probabk  that  the  aeetned  memben  expected  Mme  strong 
czprenioii  of  popular  feding  to  foUow  the  appearance  of  a  solicitude  for 
peace,  which  they  assumed  in  their  profession  of  a  wish  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  the  present  contentions.  But  it  is  easier  to  raise  the 
passions  oi  the  populace,  than  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence; and  nothing  could  have  tended  more  strongly  to  justify  a  nearer 
interference  of  the  military  with  the  conduct  of  parliament,  than  the 
necessity  thus  presented  of  protecting  it  against  the  assaults  of  a  lawless 
multitude.  Charles  was  not  inobservant  of  these  violent  proceedings  in  the 
dty/and  secretly  expressed  his  approval  of  them,  everything  which  served 
to  place  the' two  parties  in  an  equipoise,  or  to  embroil  their  affiurs,  being 
regarded  by  him  as  favourable  to  the  part  which  he  was  disposed  to  act 
as  an  umpire  between  them  *. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  were  continually  made  to  detach  the  disaffected  and  the  wavering 
from  its  ranks,  the  army  had  become  more  and  more  united  and  or- 
ganised with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects,  and  much  less 
scrupulous  about  an  immediate  proposal  of  those  political  reforms  and 
arrangements  which  were  deemed  expedient  for  the  public  interest. 
While  the  city  was  the  scene  of  the  excitement  and  disorder  now  de- 
scribed, the  wisest  men  in  the  army,  some  of  whom  had  been  educated 
as  lawyers,  and  others  were  naturally  profound  politicians,  were  employ- 
ing themsdves  in  framing  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  afiifdrs  which 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  king  and  of  the  two  houses. 

This  scheiQe  provided  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  convened 
every  two  years,  upon  a  principle  of  election  which  required 
the*extinction  of  decayed  boroughs,  and  which  regulated  the  Soheme  for  ^ 
number  of  members  for  boroughs  and  counties  according  to  ^i^^of  the 
their  relative  extent  and  property.    In  its  first  session  each  cootUtuUoii 
parliament  was  to  deliberate  for  one  hundrod  and  twenty  ^^^^^r^  ^ 
days,  after  which  space,  and  not  before,  it  might  be  ad-   Aug.  3.  * 
joumed  or  dissolved  by  the  king ;  and  at  the  close  of  a 
second  session  of  the  same  extent  it  dissolved  of  course.    In  all  cases  of 
impeachment,  the  judgment  of  the  commons  was  made  to  be  necessary 
to  any  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  lords,  and  the  king 
was  not  to  have  the  power  to  pardon  when  the  two  houses  agreed  in 
their  verdict.    The  command  of  the  militia  was  to  be  vested  in  the 

snd  threatened  them  with  worse  otsge,  nnloM  they  gave  them  an  answer  to  their 
liking ;  others  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  m  commons,  requiring  to  be  ad* 
mitted,  bat  some  of  us  with  our  swords  forced  them  to  retire  for  the  present ;  and 
the  boose  resolred  to  rise  without  giving  any  answer,  judging  it  below  them  to  do 
mything  by  compalsion.  Whereupon  the  speaker  went  out  of  the  house,  but  being 
in  the  lobby,  was  forced  back  into  the  chair  by  the  violence  of  the  insolent  rabble, 
whereof  above  a  thousand  attended  without  doors,  and  about  (brty  or  fifty  were  got 
into  the  house,  so  that  it  was  thought  conveoient  to  give  way  to  their  rage." 
Ludlow,  i.  178. 
•  Bamfield,  sect.  68.    Berkeley,  28,  33. 
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two  hflutet  for  the  Mxt  ttm  y«an,  nsd  to  be  rcHiimcd  by  Ai  Vin;  at  ihe 
close  of  that  interral  with  ths  ooneent  of  paTliament  The  penons  wbtr 
■houM  conititute  the  council  of  stats  now  to  ba  appointed  wen  to  be 
chosen  with  the  concuirenee  of  ill  the  negotiating  parties,  and  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaTionr,  but  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
seyen  Tears.  The  parliament,  which  was  ta  retun  the  power  of  wmr 
and  peace,  was  also  to  nomimte  the  officers  of  sUte  for  the  next  ten 
years,  and  after  that  time  was  to  be  empowered  to  present  three  candi- 
datea  fbr  each  of  such  offices,  from  which  the  Idng  night  make  his 
selection.  The  prelates  might  be  restored,  but  without  the  power  to 
inflict  any  civil  penalty  upon  any  man  on  account  of  religion ;  nor  were 
any  means  to  be  employed  to  compel  the  use  of  the  common  prayer,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  covenant.  With  these  more  important  provisens, 
were  some  enlightened  propoials  with  respect  to  the  choosing  of  gruid 
jurymen,  the  appointment  of  sheiifis,  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  ths 
reform  of  various  evils  connected  with  tithes,  law-suits,  and  imprison- 
ment for  debt  *. 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  been  moat  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
this  Kheme — a  scheme  which,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  singu- 
larly wise  and  moderate — were  determined  republicans ;  but  they  felt 
that  they  had  to  negotiate  ibr  a  nation  in  which  an  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy was  still  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  not  for  the  compara- 
tively small  sect  which  shared  with  them  in  their  greater  admiration  of 
the  commonwealths  trf  the  ancient  world  t. 

The  conduct  of  the  monarch,  however,  made  this  effort  in  the  way  of 

compromise  wholly  unavailing.  His  langnage,  when  these 
Snbniitted  to  overtures  were  made  to  him,  was  so  haughty  and  irritating 
and  njKMd  '*  ^  destroy  all  hope  of  conciliation  in  those  who  propoaed 
Julys*— 39.  them,  and  excited  v^ret  and  astonishmeut   among  fais 

friends  who  listened  to  it.  Beriieley,  one  of  his  sttendanta, 
ventured,  at  length,  to  whisper  to  him, — "  Sir,  you  speak  as  though 
you  possessed  some  secret  strength  unlmown  to  me,  and,  nnce  it  is 
unknown  to  your  friends,  I  wish  it  had  also  been  kept  a  secret  from 
theeemen."  Charles  felt  the  prudence  of  the  suggestion,  and  made  soma 
attempt  to  scdten  his  expressions— but  the  mischief  was  not  to  be 
repaired  X. 

138,  739.  "  The  kiw  wu  itnniKly  ur^  bjr  «ome 
Berkelej,  to  dow  wiiE  theu  proposak,  u  the  mrmj 
t  could  not  bs  conSded  Id,  if  BzpoMd  to  dlnppoint- 


i.  VJi,  177'    Not  tnore  than  two  or  three  dayi  after 
,j  in  the  eonimani  itnied  an  order  irhlch  required 

.    -  . the  rojal  chaplain*  Sheldon  and  Hammimd,  and  all 

person*  "of  likacondiMMi,"  *haald  b«  denied  aacoM  to  the  Ittng^-s  proceeding  which 
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The  mobs  of  the  capital  extorted  the  required  yotes  from  the  parlia- 
ment on  Monday  the  twenty-eixth  of  June,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  with  about  '^^  speaker 
fourteen  lords,  and  one  hundred  commoners,  left  the  city,  and  ^^^^^^ 
two  days  later  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  from  both     , 
the  wrpay  on  Hounslow  Heath.    LitUt  authority  attached  5^*^[^' 
to  the   fragments  of  the  two  houses  which  remained  at  army. 
Westminster,  and  though  the  force  at  the  command  of  the 
city  was  more  numerous  than  the  army  advancing  agamst  it,  the  want 
of  that   discipline,  and  deep  interest  in  the  matters  at  issue  which 
characterized  the  army  under  Fairfax,  rendered  all  the  hostile  prepa* 
rations   made    by  his  opponents   rather   ridiculous  than  formidable. 
On  the  seventh  of  August  the  army  marched  through  London  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition  or   disorder;   the  two  houses 
assembled ;  the  speakers  resumed  [their  seats ;  Fairfax  received  their 
thanks,  and  accepted  from  the  hands  of  the  lords  and  commons  the 
office  of  constable  of  the  Tower/. 

should  have  made  Charles  still  more  sensible  of  the  impolicy  ol  his  oondoct  toward 
the  army.    Joomalsy  June  28. 

«  BiiahwQrtb,Tii.7SO,751.  WhitelMdce,  i6ft,  Si6.  Fairfax  says,  that  after  the 
tenth  of  Jane,  he  gave  a  formal  but  not  a  real  consent  to  anything  that  was  done 
by  the  council  of  officers.  Somen*  Tracts,  v.  396.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
eonncxion  with  remarks  of  this  nature,  that  Fairfax  wrote  his  Memoirs  after  the 
Restoration,  and  then  manifested  the  prevalent  solicitude  to  propitiate  the  new 
power.  Journals'  Commons,  ubi  tupra.  Great  effort  was  made  to  procure  as  large 
an  attendance  In  the  commons  as  possible  after  the  withdrawing  of  the  in<& 
pendents,  even  the  aoonsed  members  being  coninMuided  to  be  present,  but  the 
greatest  number  assembled  on  any  division  was  100*    Ludlpw,  i«  179 — 1^* 
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Chapter  XI. 

UafiiTODrabU  potition  of  the  King  after  rdectlng  the  propoMat  of  the  Army— Ne- 
goUaUoni  renewed— Intriguee  of  the  lUitf  egeintt  the  Army—The  Uivillcre— 
Check  giren  to  them— Rendesnmt  at  Ware,  Mutiny  tuppreHed— The  King  eeoepei 
from  Hampton  Court— Hostility  of  the  Army  to  him— The  four  Bills  tendered 

•  to  Um— They  are  Njected— His  hope  of  escape  frustrated- Vote  of  non-addressss 
— PopuUr  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Kino^War  declared  in  Scotland- Risings  of 
the  RoyaliiU  in  England— Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Preston— Surrender  of  Col- 
chester—Death of  Lucas  and  Lisle — Cromwell  in  Kdinburgh— Sute  of  parties  in 
England— Treaty  of  Newport — Menacing  language  concerning  the  Kinr— 
Charles  accepts  the  Newport  propositions — He  is  conducted  to  Hurst  Castle 
Members  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Iftilitary— Cromwell 
returns  Arom  Scotland — Conduct  of  the  Army  in  proceeding  against  the  King 
consideied— Trial  of  the  King— Judgment  pronounced  against  him— FreparatMMie 
for  death— His  execution — Character. 

WAkh  Charles  rejected  the  propoMls  of  the  army,  he  laid— **  I  shall 
Unfavourable  *^  them  glad  ere  long  to  accept  of  more  equal  terms ;  ** 
position  of  the  and  even  Clarendon  at  that  juncture  was  of  opinion  that 
jeSfnir  Ae'*'  *^^  wrmy  had  **  as  much  or  more  need  of  the  king  than  he 
proposals  of  of  them*."  It  was  this  misconception  with  respect  to  the 
the  army.  ^^^  which  it  would  he  possible  to  make  of  the  dissensions 
between  the  military  and  the  parliament,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
himself  to  suppose  that  his  condition  was  really  so  powerless  as  circum- 
stances  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  led  the  king  to  trifle  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  his  throne  on  conditions  more  honourable  to  himself 
and  advantageous  to  his  people  than  had  hitherto  been  placed  before  him, 
or  than  were  again  to  be  submitted  to  himf.  Colonel  Painsborough  left 
the  conference  in  disgust,  and  made  a  faithful  report  to  the  army  of  the 
high  and  sharp  expressions  in  which  the  monarch  had  indulged ;  and 
from  this  time,  all  the  attempts  of  the  officers  to  procure  a  settlement 
which  should  include  the  restoration  of  the  king,  only  served  to  bring 
upon  themselves  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  body  of  the  men, 
and  of  the  agitators. 

The  parliament,  being  reassembled  after  the  intervsl  of  disorder  from 

the  twenty-sixth  of  July  to  the  sixth  of  August,  was  pre- 
J^gJ^J^    vailed  upon  by  the  officers  to  make  one  more  eflfort  for  Ae 

restoration  of  peace,  which  was  done  by  reconmiending 
the  old  propositions  submitted  to  the  Idng  at  Newcastle  to  hb  further 
consideration.  But  those  propositions  were  based  upon  the  league  and 
covenant,  and  the  military  leaders  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  the 

*  Lndlow,  1.  176.    Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  879. 

f  BerkelcT  had  declared  to  the  king,  previous  to  that  ill-fated  confereooe,  thai 
pgver  had  alost  soq»tre  heen  tended  again  on  loch  favoorahle  temit    Mem«  M 
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kuMg  proftiMd  to  look  mpoD  the  recent  propoiitioiit  of  the  army  as  more 
lolenuit  and  equitable,  and  as  being  in  consequence  more  adapted  to 
beeome  the  groundwork  of  an  adjustment*  It  was  hoped  that  not 
torn  than  diree  weeks  would  be  required  to  complete  a  settlement 
upoD  that  basiB.  But  nearly  two  months  passed,  and  Cromwell  and  his 
colleagues  were  stilli  notwithstanding  all  their  labour,  at  some  distance 
from  their  object — so  difficult  was  it  to  bring  the  council  of  officers  and 
the  agitalflvs,  and  the  lotds  and  commons,  to  such  an  agreement  as  might 
he  expected  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Idng.* 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  monarch  had  no  sincere 
mteniions  toward  peace  upon  such  terms.  He  still  indulged  intrfguet  of 
the  hope  of  obtaining  military  aid  from  Ireland  and  Scot-  ^e  luug 
ksd,  and  flattered  himself  that,  by  bringing  an  army  of  ^^^  ^ 
eoTenanters  from  the  north  against  the  army  of  the  inde-        Oct. 
pendents,  he  diould  soon  be  placed  in  a  position  to  summon  the  scattered 
nqrnliats  in  both  Idngdbms  to  his  standard,  and  so  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost*   His  intrigues  with  all  these  parties  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  some 
extended  and  definite  plans  of  action,  when  they  were  detected  by  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,who,at  their  next  meeting  with  Ashbumham,  expressed 
high  indignation  on  account  of  the  perfidy  which  they  had  discovered  in 
his  Boaster.    It  was  the  proposal  of  the  king,  they  said,  to  renew  negotia- 
tieas  with  the  army ;  and  its  leaders,  with  much  labour,  and  at  consider- 
able hazard  to  their  reputation,  had  endeavoured  to  serve  him — in 
return  they  found  him  laying  plans  for  their  ruin.    Ashbumham  affects 
to  treat  these  accusations  as  «  malieious  invention,  but  die  contrary 
appears  from  Clarendon.t 

*  Joornali.    Berkeley,  SO— 43. 

f  Aehbornhsni,  94,  95.  Clarendon,  Hltt  v.  476 — 470*— The  army  allowed 
Uie  king  to  Me  kit  friends  witkoot  mtraint,  and  It  was  for  tke  parpoee  of  ma* 
luring  tke  plans  adverted  to  tkat  ke  keld  frequent  conferences  witk  tke  mar* 
qnis  of  Ormond,  lord  Capel,  and  tke  Scotck  oommissioners.  Of  tke  disposition 
•f  tke  Soots,  BaiUie  tkns  writes— **  If  tke  king  be  wiUing  to  ratify  our  conTe- 
nant,  we  are  all  as  one  man  to  restore  kim  to  all  kis  rigkts,  or  die  by  tke 
waj.**  ii.  260.  Ckurendon  Papers,  70—72.  Ruskwortk,  rii.  796.  Bumet*s  Hamil- 
toftt,  S24*  Berkeley,  48,  ti  uq,  Tkere  is  some  reason  to  believe  tkat  the  particulars 
mentioned  in  tke  test  were  not  tke  worst  of  tkeir  kind  tkat  occurred  at  tkis  time* 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  agreed,  according  to  lord  Brogkil,  in  stating  tkat,  by  Uie 
assistance  of  a  spy  from  tke  king's  bedckamber,  tkey  succeeded  in  discorering  a 
letter  wkiek  was  sent  at  tkis  junctors  hj  Ckaries  to  Henrietta^  in  whick,  to  lessen 
ker  displeasure  on  account  of  kis  reputed  concessions  to  tkose  persons  and  Uie  army, 
ke  asBwed  ker  tkat  ke  skould  **  know  in  due  time  kow  to  deu  witk  tke  rogues,  wko 
instead  of  a  silken  garter  skonld  be  fitted  witk  a  keropen  cord."  Cromwdl  and  kis 
son-in-law,  according  to  Brogkil's  account,  disguised  tkems^res  as  troopers,  and 
fbund  tke  letter  concealed  in  a  saddle  at  tke  Bhie  Boar,  in  Holbom.  Morris's 
Ufe  of  Orrery,  Orrery  State  Papers.  Suspicion  attackes  to  tkis  anecdote,  from  tke 
dreomstanee  tkat  Cromwell  skoold  kavt  made  no  public  use  of  it.  But  kis  ill- 
grounded  confidence  in  tke  king  kad  exposed  kim  to  censure  enougk,  witkont  kis 
Slvingstrengtk  to  suck  inrectires  by  disclosing  adrcnmstance  of  tkn  nature.  Coke, 
m  kisi>etecuon,  mentions  tke  letter  witkout  tke  least  doubt  of  its  antkentidty,  Ii.  306. 
And  k>rd  Oxford  assured  lord  Bolingbroke,  tkat  ke  kad  seen  tke  original.  Rickard* 
•oniaQa,lS2. 
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Ohttriet  wma  ttperienoedl  tkotvil  cActi  of  diit  oondiu^.  Tlie  spirit  nt 
the  army  bectiae  daily  meve  Yiofent ;  and  thoae  wbo  had  bee*  eecuileDigd 
RcroUiOonAry  io  tierciie  the  greatest  coatrol  #▼«  it«  bagstt  la  look  apon 
l^mrTh^''  their  power  w^  apprdientia».  The  agilatan  w«»  heaii 
Levellars.  to  ohaage  Uieir  dkcomae)  and  Io  eonflain  opealy  in  oaoiN 
oil,  both  of  the  kiogy  and  of  the  malignaiita  about  hhn.  The  BKNiareh  had 
rejected  their  propoaals,  and  they  now  knew  of  no  relation  aubairtiiig 
between  him  and  themaelvea.  It  only  remakied  that  they  idio^d  coa* 
suit  their  own  safety  and  the  public  good^  and,  as  those  ofajeds  weidd  be 
much  better  secured  by  a  commonwealth  than  by  a  monardueid  ooaati- 
tution^  they  spoke  of  being  empowered  by  the  right  of  tiie  sword,  to 
which  both  parties  had  appealed,  and  whkh  Provklenee  had  awarded 
to  themsekes,  to  make  this  desirable  change  in  the  insUmtiops  of  tiie 
country^. 

Muoh  of  the  d^peious  cffioieaoy  whieh  these  men  possessed  as  apeahars 
was  the  eiiftct  of  t^ir  having  taken  upon  them  the  office  ef  preachiag. 
The  clergy  who  were  at  fint  canneeM  with  the  aevcral  regiments  as 
chaplains,  soon  retired  from  a  mode  of  life  so  little  eongeaial  witfc  their 
habits.  They  first  eaw  war  at  the  battle  of  Bdge<^hill,  and  few  of  then 
exposed  thems^Tes  to  the  sight  a  second  time.  But  the  eaaseqneBee 
was,  that  the  senrioes  of  religion  were  left  to  Ml  almott  into  diavee,  or 
to  be  conducted  by  military  men.  Baxter  saw  tiia  evU  whieh  had  anaen 
irom  this  source  much  before  Uie  preaent  time,  and  spoke  of  hhnself 
and  his  brethren  as  censurable  in  having  so  soon  rslinquished  their  coa** 
nection  with  the  army.f  IVeaehera  were  are  long  fcsnid  to  svpply  their 
place,  but  they  were  mostly  little  competent  to  ^  ofiee  they  assumedy 
and  too  soon  became  characterized  by  a  conceit  and  dogmatism  affecting 
all  their  views  both  of  religion  and  politics.  Mrs*  Hutchins(m,  indeed, 
describes  this  class  of  repuhlteans  as  consisting,  at  the  present  juncture, 
for  the  most  part,  of  •*  public-spirited  and  good-hearted  men,"  who  aimed 
at  little  more  than  to  counteract  the  ambition  of  cer^n  leaders  both  in  the 
parliament  and  the  army ;  and  the  same  writer  has  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  persons,  *^  as  men  of  just  and  sober  principles,  and 
honest  and  rdigious  ends,"  and  the  people  who  afterwards  appeared  under 
the  nickname  of  levellers,  and  who  "endeavoured  the  levelling  of  all  eatatea 
and  qualities  |."  It  lb  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  republicanism 
of  the  private  soldiers  had  been  connected  from  the  first  with  not  a  little 
fanatical  extravagance ;  and  as  this  feding  increaaed  in  that  quarter, 
and  as  more  moderate  men  sometimes  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  use 
of  it  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  more  sober 
commoawealthmen  and  the  levellers  should  have  been  confounded  by 
their  enemies,  and  that  the  same  obnoxious  appellation  should  often 
have  been  given  to  both  §.     The  individuals  who  placed  themselves  at 

•  Ludlow,  i.  184—186.  f  Life,  Lib.  i.  part  i.  p.  61. 

X  Mrnnoin,  ii.  427»  188.  §  Baxter's  Life,  60— (>6. 
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the  fatad  «f  tli*  mdccmtoBU  ib  the  army  at  Aii  moment  were  iiiajor 
Scot,  and  tht  tol«iel»  Bwer  and  Ramiborough ;  and  tbair  jealousy  was 
fMurtkSulariy  dbected  agMnat  Cromwdl,  Ireton^  and  Vane. 

Ob  the  fint  of  Norembor  the  agenta  of  no  leaa  than  sixteen  regiments 
•oneBTredia  the  adoption  of  a  paper  bearii^  the  title  of  an  agreement  of 
the  pooploi  and  eontainhig  the  leading  principleB  of  this  sect*.  Accord* 
ing  to  thk  avowal  of  their  opiniena,  tiiey  were  coneemed  to  vest  the 
aovereigB  power  in  die  repvesentattves  of  die  nation,  independent  of  the 
•onaent  or  concnireBce  of  any  other  person  or  persons — their  constituents 
boag  dieir  only  superior.  Hiey  daimed  equal  protectioB  from  the 
lava ;  exem^tioii  from  all  foieed  service  either  in  die  army  or  iiaTy ;  and. 
Ml  l^rty  of  leKgious  worship.  That  parKanents  ndght  be  a  more 
•deqaata  wfieaontation  and  exereite  of  the  poptdur  sovereigiity,  it  waa 
urged  diat  die  right  of  suftmge  should  be  much  eztmded,  and  that  all 
sueh  aaacnabliea  should  be  convened  anew  at  the  close  of  every  two  yeiurs, 
and  die  assaion  of  each  year  be  a  sitting  of  six  months  f* 

Thisae  piooeedings  were  opposed  widi  some  spirit  by  the  two  houses^ 
and  were  discountenanced  in  every  practicable  way  by 
Cromw^  and  Ireton,   who,  whatever  may  have   been  ^^^^^^ 
their  private  speculations,  were  sadsfied  that  the  country 
was  in  no  state  to  be  govoned  by  such  principles,  and  sdll  less  by  such 
ment*    That  something  might  be  conceded  tt  the  temper  of  this  faction, 
die  parliament  agreed  to  ^teprive  the  crown  of  its  negative  voice  on  billsi 
after  passing  the  lords  and  commons ;  and  Cromwell  so  far  yielded  to 
Vbm  struam  as  to  vote  with  the  council  of  officers  upon  the  resolution  that 
no  further  attempt  should  be  made  toward  negotiating  with  the  king; 
But  these  concessions  did  httk  to  check  the  present  spirit  of  insubor* 

^  These  "  agents/'  though  they  sometimes  called  themselves  "  agitators/'  wei^ 
B  4{stifiot  cSaas ; — the  agitators,  in  their  turn,  having  failed  to  be  suffieiently  anf- 
jnated  by  the  growing  revolutionarv  spirit. 

f  Rushworth,  vii.  859,  860.  Five  of  these  regiments  had  adopted  a  similar 
paper,  but  drawn  up  in  more  general  terms,  a  fortnight  before,  entitled,  "  The  Case 
of  the  Amy."    Ibid,  846. 

I  Ludlow,  with  his  usual  jirejudioe  against  Cromwell,  ascribes  hit  iondiict  in  (his 
particular  to  a  desire  of  making  the  army  more  subservient  to  his  plans  of  personal 
mtakUkm.  Bat  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  His  plans,  so  far  as  they,  can  be  known, 
4M>  doubt  promised  more  advantage  to  himself  thim  those  which  obtaised  dU 
suffrage  of  the  agitators  and  their  adherents,  but  they  were  such  as  may  hars 
-originated  in  a  more  enlightened  regard  to  the  claims  of  his  country,  U  192,  193. 
If  r.  Godwin^  also,  km  lepMsented  CroBwell  as  iaslBoere  in  his  trsBaaetieiia  wMi  tks 
king,  but  founds  his  views  on  a  tissue  of  sunnisings  which  are  much  moreasusiiif 
than  satisfactory.  Berkeley  states  that  the  king  distrusted  the  officers,  particiilarlv 
OfoMWsll  and  Iietosi,  beeanae  thef  wenld  not  aooept  of  favours  from  him.  5u^ 
conduct  seems  to  bespeak  the  sincerity  of  their  deaJing  with  the  king,  ssd  to 
refute  the  slanders  which  were  circulated  as  to  their  intended  promotion  in  the 
king's  government.  Mrs.  Hutehineen  expresses  hetsetf  i^lly  satisfied  as  to  Crom- 
n^eira  sincerity  in  these  proceedings.  Bfem.  ii.  111.  AooordiBg  to  n  mmoar 
sent  abroad  by  that  notorious  court  gossip  the  countess  of  Carlisle,  Charles  was 
pledged  to  create  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  and  to  make  him  commander  of  th^ 
fttard. 
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toatfon,  and  it  was  manifest  to  Bagacioua  men  tbat,  wl^ont  prompt 
and  dedaiYe  meaaores  to  curb  this  arrogance,  all  wooM  be  lost. 

Fairfax,  who  had  always  looked  on  the  proceedings  of  the  agitators 
^  ^  with  suspicion  and  displeasure,  assembled  a  cooncE  of 

lu  Ware—  officers  to  deliberate  on  iht  best  means  of  connteracting 
MuUnf  Mip-  these  projects,  and  of  removing  the  dmiempered  feeling 
^^^^16  ^  which  they  originated.  It  was  resolved  that  the'offioers 
and  agitators  should  repair  firom  the  head-quarters  at 
Putney  to  their  different  regiments,  in  order  that  their  hsflnence  might  he 
employed  in  restoring  i^cipHne — the  ^  agents"  having  betn  ^e  parties 
just  now  most  emf^oyed  in  producing  this  spirit  of  discontent,  on  whi^ 
both  the  country  and  the  parliament  began  to  look  with  alann.  Sevend 
places  of  rendezvous  were  accordingly  appointed,  in  the  hope  of  fiaaRy 
adjusting  all  difierences.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general  urged  on  the 
parliament  the  importance  of  making  some  speedy  anangement  for  the 
payment  of  arrears,  and  on  similar  matters,  as  a  course  of  proceeding  that 
could  not  fell  of  rendering  it  manifest  that  ikt  army  was  stffl  intent  on 
the  good  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  on  the  ninth  of  November,  the  day 
after  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  officers  at  Putney*  On  the  same 
day  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  from  certain  agents  of  the 
army, — the  same  who  had  drawn  up  *^  the  case"  of  diat  body, — praymg 
the  house  to  take  the  latter  document  into  consideration.  The  "  petr- 
tx>n  "  and  the  *^  case  "  ware  both  condemned,  as  opposed  to  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  to  the  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  some  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  die  payment  of  arrears,  and 
toward  making  a  better  provision  fer  Uie  wants  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  appointed  rendezvous  took  place  at  Ware,  the 
head-quarters  having  been  removed  two  days  previously  to  Hertford. 
One  brigade  only  had  received  orders  to  be  present  on  that  day ;  but 
besides  the  six  regiments  which  it  included,  two  others  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  general  began  by  reading  to  each  regiment  a  remon*- 
strance  agreed  upon  by  the  council  of  officers,  and  addressed  the  men 
in  such  terms  as  called  forth  loud  applause,  and  all  seemed  to  join  in 
the  pledge  **  to  adhere  to  the  general^"  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
by  Scot,  Eyre,  and  others  to  induce  them  to  declare  fer  **  the  agreement 
of  the  people."  But  the  two  regiments  present  without  orders  were  those 
commanded  by  Harrison  and  lilbume,  long  known,*particularly  the  latter, 
as  the  most  mutinous  in  the  army.  Harrison's  regiment  appeared  with 
a  motto  in  their  hat — ^''England's  freedom  and  soldiers' rights ;"  but 
were  prevailed  on  by  the  general  to  destroy  the  mottoes,  and  to  jnumiae 
obedience.  Cromwell  now  rode  up  to  Lilburne's  regiment,  and  called 
upon  them  to  follow  so  proper  an  example.  But  he  called  in  vain« 
The  moment  required  decision.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  the 
field,  some  fourteen  of  the  more  mutinous  were  seized,  three  were  con- 
demned, and  one  of  this  number,  chosen  by  lot,  was  instantly  shot  at  the 
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kead  of  U>  ngimoit.  Elnei  wen  placed  in  de  haads  of  Oe  mmUI 
■a  a,  sccnritj  for  the  obedieiKe  of  the  rett.  By  this  decided  method  of 
feoceedii^  the  boldeat  were  intiinideted,  and  djactpline  wm  reatcnd*.  ' 
Fire  day*  be&K  thie  occvrreiice,  Chmriea  had  made  hU  cacape  from 
HaitgHftn  CourL  Hehad  been  led  to  regard  the  changinff 
t^afierof  the  annj  with  apprehenaioa.  The  officer)  who  «u^p„''£.„„ 
endatTOored  to  aene  him  had  become  on  that  acooont  BuHpun 
exceedingly  unpopnlar.  Ircton  waa  exehided  from  the  ^^^ 
oooDcil  of  hia  colleagues,  and  Cromwell  was  threatened  with  impeacln 
ment;  and  the  monarch  taw,  that,  ahould  the  effiirt  about  to  be 
Bwde  to  reatore  anbordinaiion  prove  unauceeaafiil,  not  only  his  throne, 
hat  hia  life  might  be  in  imminent  duger.  But  in  what  quarter  ahould 
he  tmtk  an  asylum  ?  It  waa  the  advice  of  tome  diet  he  ahoidd  go  to 
London  and  preMnt  himself  at  once  in  the  honae  of  lords.  BNt  it  waa 
objected  that  aneh  a  proceeding  would  probably  lead  to  a  colUiion  between 
(he  city  and  the  army,  and  sBbject  the  Idng  to  the  charge  of  encoura^ng 
ft  aecoitd  war.  The  reoommendfttion  of  others  was  that  he  ahoold  leftve 
the  kingdoDi,  but  Charlei,  with  hia  wonted  confidence  in  the  use  that 
nlgbt  be  made  of  contingenciea,  spoke  of  the  expected  rendezvous  at 
Ware  aa  likely  to  make  the  officers  wort  than  ever  dependent  upon  himt 
cither  for  aecurity  if  they  failed,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ulti* 
State  object  if  suoccssful.  An  escape  to  Jersey  was  mentioned,  but  not 
entertained ;  concealment  io  some  secluded  part  of  the  eountry,  but  that 
mta  deemed  impossible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Scots  commiasioncra 
prcaaed  him  to  deliver  himself  at  once  from  his  pMplexities,  by  ic* 
cepting  their  propoatUons.  His  final  resolution,  and  one  formed  pto* 
bably  under  the  direction  of  the  parties  who  had  connived  at  hia  escape, 
was  to  go  to  the  Islc.of  Wight  t- 

Charlea  withdrew  from  Hampton  Couit  on  the  evening  of  the 
eleventh  of  November,  and  after  riding  with  his  sUeudanta  the  whole 
*f  the  night,  which  waa  dark  and  stormy,  reached  Sutton  in  HamfH 
■hire  the  next  morning  at  day-bieak.  At  that  place  a  relay  of  hotsea 
liad  been  provided  by  air  John  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Ashburnhsm,  the 
fioinpanions  of  his  journey ;  but  the  king  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
inn  than  he  heard  that  a  committee  of  the  county  waa  aitting  there  m 
the  buaioess  of  parliament,  and,  ordering  his  borats,  he  d^mrted  imnw* 

Lndtew,  L  IVB.  Bathinmh,  vll 
'nsdtahsMitbMig 
i]F  fail  imaginatiOD  t 
ippeoed.  In  fact,  ■ 
idisnee,  it  remind 


IfMon,  a»l»«ri  TIchbaarBS,  .and  h 
cshoncd  to  nnitj  and  ofaadiaaee." 
a  know  patroB«f  tbsbpritan,  wm 
i  BaHidsr.  16»-1«.    Im««w,  .. 
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KiMj.  n^  f^sFri  pi^ J  waUMd  doim  te  lull  Am  S«tt»B, 
1^6klunei|ftBdooiifeniiigattotlie  beat  O0iB«etobft|>^^  Okarlos 
at  length  dettnaiaed  that  Aahbiiniham  and  Btvkatey  ahoidd  paocacA  at 
a»cfi  ta  thelak  of  Wight,  and  that,  havmg  appwaad  the  govemor,  ocAooel 
Hammond,  of  the  aaattrance  the  long  had  reeaived^m  GraUHraUL  and 
ot^ei^  concemiag  tfaa  dangers  whiah  thraalineri  hks  at  Hamptao  Cmmrtf 
they  ahould  ezpnaa  to  him  the  oaafidenea  of  the  nonairah  im  hia  seadt* 
neas  to^eire  lum  at  aiich  a  oriaia,  akher  by  affordkig  him  fnotaoiioa  ea 
fimoriag  hia  escape.  Im  pummaoe  of  thia  aimngeBie&t,  AahbunhsBi 
aiid  Berkeley  parted  from  the  king  to  procaad  toward  the  ialaad  thnttgli 
liymiagtaa,  while  Chailea,  attended  by  Will  Legge,  made  hia  way  to* 
Intfd  TichfieM,  a  acat  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  whne  faa 
found  a  weloome  reception*.  Haanumd  listened  to  the  oonmuBicatiaa  nt 
hia  vititors  with  cliatniat  and  alarm.  He  at  length  profoaaed  hia  roadimaa 
to  reoeive  the  monarch,  but  it  was  in  terms  ao  canttoua  as  to  jnatify-avapi* 
otoQ.  The  governor  aeoompanied  his  guesta  on  their  return  to  Tichi^d« 
where  Aahbumham,  leaving  him  with  Berkeley  and  another  military  offioev 
halow,  aaaended  to  the  king's  apartment,  and*  atating  what  had  paaaad, 
added  that  the  governor  was  in  the  heuae,  prepared  to  fulfil  the  pledges  ho 
had  given.  Gharlea,  wi^  that  wavering  jmdgaoent  which  he  aa  otoi 
maniiMted  during  theae  vidaaitodea,  immediately  laid  hia  head  upon  hia 
hraastt  and  exclaimed,  **  What !  have  you  brought  Hammond  with  yov  ? 
than  I  am  undone,  for  I  can  now  stir  no  more  1*'  Ashbomhaai  waa 
much  affected  on  hearing  thia  expreaaion,  and  others  to  the  same  efiect ; 
hut  the  king  added,  that  thinga  must  now  take  ^  oouvae  tiiey  had  aa* 
aused^  and  he  ao  ftr  auppreaaed  hia  feelings,  aa  to  reoeite  the  governor 
ffith  an  air  of  cheerfolneaa  and  mj^iarant  cordiality  t*  The  manareh, 
on  his  landing  in  the  island,  was  lodged  with  nrach  ooorteay  ia  Cana* 
hfook  caatia;  and  the  two  houses  warn  immediately  apprised  of  his  being 
aaara* 

Foardayaaahaequent  to  hia  landing  in  the  lala  of  Wight,  Cfaarlea  aeat 
HwdUty  of  a  message  to  the  parliament^  statiag  the  reaaons  which  pre* 
Se  kln^^  '**     vented  his  consenting  to  the  aboMtion  of  episeopacy,  and 

Hot.  17.  to  soma  other  things  proposed.  Aboot  die  same  time 
Berkeley  was  sent  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Windaor,  to  aa- 
eartatn  from  (^  officers  whether,  as  they  had  succeeded  in  thefar  attempt 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  they  were  now  prepared  to  £00^ 
ward  a  aetUeaaant  aa  the  baais  of  thehr  lato  poposilioaa.  Hia  oooi* 
munication  was  made  to  a  council  of  officers,  but  was  received  in  a 

*  Berkeley,  168,  169.    Aabboruhatt,  119— 114,ed.  1830. 

t  Ludiow,  i.  186^190.  Rinhworth,^.  874*  Joarnele,  ConunoM,  How.  18,  18, 
U.  Berkeley,  176,  177.  Aehbumliuiit  118-^18.  Gtetenden,  HiM.r.  48^-488. 
Tk^  pleiige  wkieh  ClMknlet  iartmeted  hit  mmmngut  te  obsein  fnaa  HemiMai 
WM,  thai  uei Aor  klmtelf  ner  his  attwUtemw  ^oiikl  be  delirarad  tifi  to  tke  -perlla* 
medt.  But  it  U  eertaia  tkei  he  had  aiaeh  laeia  to  appiakeai  mm  the  anay  as 
this  time  than  from  the  parliameut.    .  « 
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MinwM  wkitlk  pre  bo  pfooiM  af  mkcmb  ;  uid  when  Badnlvy  isqwei) 
privately  iritk  tvpaot  to  tke  cmik  of  thi*  nuk«d  cbuge  in  the  diipo- 
nbaa  of  t^«  miUuiy  loukn  toward  an  agvMnmt  witk  hit  maiter,  he 
It  that  tiiaiigb  tk*  apiih  of  mMtisy  had  been  cwbed  in  the 
g  at  Waie,  Bwn  thm  tw«-tbMi  of  (be  annj  had  Bin«  fiiimd 
« that  iImj  adhered  to  the  priaciplea  avowed 
in  "  tha  igiMBaiit  of  the  people,"  and  that  tbe;  wovid  apare  no  efibrt 
tB  biiag  tbe  remainder  to  thw  viewa ;  aad,  it  was  added,  that  theae 
■DOBMUUflattODB,  whkdi  had  been  stade  bj  ene  regiraent  after  another, 
Wd  ao  Ax  intknidaud  the  autn  moderate  men  in  the  council  of  officeiB, 
thmt  even  Cromwell  had  confessed  himBtlf  in  fault,  in  having  goae  to 
(ac  in  hia  cndeavottra  to'proaioto  an  agreement  with  the  king.  It  waa 
alao  atatad,  that  the  leadera  in  tbia  Aaaffection  had  formed  a  reaolution 
to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and  that  many  trembled  to  think  of  what  might 
n  that  CBM  ensHe  *. 

The  parham^t,  in  anawer  to  the  letter  received  from  the  king,  de- 
tanniiiad  that  four  billa,  relating  to  the  moal  material  ranr  billi  pm- 
poiata  at  iaasa,  should  be  aubmitted  for  hie  aaaent,  and  that  P^^  ■■  f^ 
» trttty  ihotdd  be  commeooed  to  aettte  the  minor queationi  MuUm^i?  ' 
whiah  remained.  The  flret  of  theae  bills  provided  that  the  Dae.  It. 
■ammrnii  of  tbe  military  should  be  wsted  in  the  parliament  during  the 
■■at  twenty  years,  together  with  a  power  of  reauming  that  command 
•MB  after  that  pariad,  whenever  the  two  hoaaee  should  deem  each  a  pro- 
ceeding necessary  to  the  sefcty  of  the  kingdoM ;  the  aeeond  required  a 
pnclamation  M  be  issued,  justifying  the  acto  of  the  parliunent  in  the 
late  war,  and  makmg  void  all  dcclaratioDa  to  the  contrary ;  the  tUid 
•allad  upim  the  king  to  annul  ^1  patenla  of  peenge  of  a  date  subse- 
4«eat  to  the  removal  of  the  great  seal  from  LMidon  in  1643,  end  de- 
aiand  that  paaie  cnated  in  future  etaould  not  h«ve  the  power  of  attting 
and  voting  in  parliament  without  the  emuent  of  the  lorda  and  commona ; 
and  the  fbttslh  gave  the  two  hoossa  the  powtr  of  adjournment  from  place 
to  friace,  and  from  time  to  time,  at  their  own  {deaaure  ^. 
.  TheasBwerofthekingwas,thatnothingwbchhehadhldieTtosuflcred, 
«r  eoald  at  pteaeot  apprehend,  would  induce  him  to  give   bis  assent 


once  determined  the 
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tolhtM  ptdiiHiiMMt  to  kNifM  the  Miiiir»  whiA  vctetoMknr 
HpUjAeJty    ™<^>^  nadetocmiiMd.    ChMrkt  appein  to  hate  been 
tJSw^        posed  to  thk  Millie,  iwrtly  by  U*  &v  Ouit  tht  putttt 

Dec  88.  B^gbt  not  be  oble  lo  fDotkt  gpood  ite  ovartam  ogoiiMt  dw 
kas  friendly  tempor  of  the  aimy ;  eod  etill  mora  by  ibe  bttfukmact  «f 
the  Sootoh  comminionefi,  who  aamtfed  bim  tbet  Sootlead  iroe  mSMmg  i» 
lorego  ber  abeolote  demanda  on  the  matter  of  the  eovenan**  ktt  the 
aake  of  a  peace  with  bim,  and  in  oider  to  preTont  the  afiairs  of  the 
country  from  paaaing  into  the  handa  of  the  indepeodeala.  la  htt,  a 
treaty  to  this  dOTect  was  signed  at  Carisbrook,  before  the  bing  relareedl 
bis  answer  to  the  two  houses  *• 

When  Charles  despatched  that  message,  it  waa  in  the  hope  of  beiif^ 

Hit  bope  of  ^^^^  ^  "^^  ^^  escape,  and,  by  placing  biinsdf  at  the 
aicape  fnit-  head  of  an  army  of  coyenanters  and  royalists  on  the  bofdeis 
^^^-  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  accomplish  by  a  aaeond  war  wbae 

be  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the  first  But  every  attempt  so  ftor  to  dnde 
the  vigilance  of  Hammond  was  without  effect,  though  the  monarch  found 
means  of  frequent  correspondence  with  his  family  and  adherenta  f. 

Parliament,  on  receiving  his  message,  decided  that  no  further  addraae 
Vote  of  non-  *^^^^  ^  made  to  him,  and  the  army  pledged  itaelf  to  sop* 
addrewei.       port  the  two  bousea  in  that  resolution ;  and,  with  a  rcfeienoe 

Jan.  3.  ^Q  ^i^Q  conduct  of  the  Scots,  it  was  declared  that  all  peraoia 
making  an  overture  to  the  monarch  without  consent  of  payiianient 
should  be  liable  to  the  penaltiea  of  high  treaaui  t* 

But  while  the  feelii^  both  of  the  army  and  ot  die  p^^^yyrMwit  me 
Pepularmel-  ^^^^<3<Ki^^DK  tamt  and  more  hostile  to  the  king,  a  deep  a]^&- 
lug  in  forour  pathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  a  diapoaition  to  make  laqpe 
of  the  king,  ooncessions  to  bis  wounded  feelinga,  spread  themaehrea  to  aa 
unprecedented  extent  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Hitherto  it  wee 
felt,  that,  though  the  war  had  terminated,  the  objecta  for  which  it  bed 
been  waged  were  but  very  partially  secured ;  and  that  inatinctive 
timent  of  loyal^,  which  in  old  monarchical  govemmenta  ia  ao 
lent  and  powerfol  a  fooling  with  the  great  portion  of  the  community, 
was  paturally  strengthened  by  this  deferring  of  lony-cherisbed  ba|ies» 
and  not  less  by  the  weight  of  those  burdens,  which,  in  consequeneei 
continued  to  press  on  all  classes  of  the  people  §• 

*  Charlet*t  Workf,  S61— MS.  MeaMiin  of  Huiiihoiit»  Sie,  3S4.  CkreiidoB,T. 
«07--500, 

t  Ibid.  509— 611.  Herberts  Memoin,  187.  AshbundiMD,  181— US.  Rnsb- 
Worth,  Tii.  084,  1008.    Berkdey,  79—91. 

X  Joornab,  Commoai»  Jan.  S,  IK  U.  The  Tote  for  eecUnliif  all  AirdMr  oeg** 
tiation  with  the  king  paaied  in  the  commons  hy  a  muorhy  of  141  aic>iBet  98^ 
in  the  oouncil  of  offioera  onanimoosly.  Roahwerth*  Tit.  959,  961,  966.  The 
commons  issued  a  dcckradon  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  thcnn  in  tlda  pro- 
ceeding. Ibid.  998—1000.  Il  treats  of  the  king's  fimlts  from  his  accession,  and 
dwells  particularly  on  the  lact  that  seren  distinct  OTertures  for  psnee  bad  beee 
made  to  him  without  siiotieei 

§  May's  Breriary.    «  The  king  was  ams  IsniMdrft  ibis  SBMSMr  than  hi  aay 
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la  tite  nMiD  tioii^  Bciilliiid  wm  iIm  acme  of  graftttr  tmA  mom  maai- 
fm  ezeitement  An  army  of  almost  any  extent  might  War  6msixni 
hMebaaecoMtoetedtoaiiewwarinEnglBiid.hadtekkig  iBSo^Uwd. 
gma  liis  abaokrte  aaaeDt  to  tlie  oawenaet;  but  bis  proniite  to  the  com^ 
wiiaiomiu  at  Carybrook  merely  went  to  dM  eatabh^ment  of  pteeby* 
toriankmier  three  jean»  with  the  reaerve  of  a  right  todiaaent  from  it  on 
bis  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  ethers.  Hamilton  pbicedhimadf  at  the 
bead  of  thoae  who  were  willing  to  proaecnte  a  war  i^inat  the  Englidi 
Beoteiiea,  and  to  reatore  the  king,  e^en  upon  theae  terma.  Thia  piqioaal 
was  carried  by  a  amall  majority  in  the  eatatea  of  the  people,  and  by 
one  atill  smaller  among  the  clergy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mmnty  denoonced  their  oommiaaionera,  aa  having  made  an  agreement 
with  the  king  contrary  to  their  inatractiona  and  their  oatba,  aad  de- 
aianded,  aa  loudly  aa  ever,  that  the  adoption  of  the  coyeaant  by  the 
aKmarch  ahould  precede  the  slighteat  movement  in  hia  ikvour  *. 

The  treaty  at  Cariabrook  waa  signed  in  December ;  but  it  waa  not 
before  the  following  July  that  Hamilton  croaaed  the  bordera  }(2g;„g  ^f  ii^^ 
with  the  promised  army  ^  covenantera.    During  thia  six  roTRliiti  in 
■lon^s  the  English  royalists  had  spoken  and  acted  with  l^'^ff^*'^ 
learlessness  and  vigour  in  many  parts  of  the  country,    lliey  possessed 
tiiemselves  of  Pembroke  castle  and  Chepstow,  and  besieged  Carnarvon. 
This  insurrection  was  suppressed  by  Cromwell ;  but  Fairfkx  was  sum- 
moned  to  contend  widi  one  more  formidable  in  Kent*    Five  ships  of 
war,  at  anchor  off  that  county,  had  declared  themselves  for  the  king, 
aad,  choosing  their  own'commandcMn-chief,  had  sailed  to  the  Hague  in 
aearcAi  of  the  young  duke  of  York.    Fairfax  defeated  a  party  of  cava- 
Ken  at  Maidstone ;  but  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich,  aoon  appeared  with 
another  body  on  Blackheath,  and  would  have  thrown  himsdf  upon 
the  aM  of  die  king's  friends  in  the  city,  had  the  authoritiea  conaented  to 
open  ita  gatea.    Diaappointed  in  that  object,  he  marched  from  Black- 
heath  to  Ooldiester^  which  he  defended  with  vigour,  mainly  in  the  hope 
of  dividing  the  atrength  of  hia  opponents,  and,  by  that  means,  of  fa- 
•iHtating  the  advance  of  the  army  expected  from  Sc^dand.    While  the 
iadependenta  were  thus  employed  in  the  fidd,  the  preaby  tor  iana  recovered 
their  aaoendancy  in  die  aenate;  and  much  diacuaaion  enaaed  on  the 
aal^ect  of  new  propoaala  to  be  made  to  the  king.    Many  petitkma  were 
preaented,  praying  that  the  king  might  be  brought  back  to  London ; 
inaurgent  mnltitudea  appeared  in  the  capital  and  other  places,  whose 
cry  waa  **God  and  the  king;**  and  the  parliament  waa  ao  far  con* 
trolled  by  thia  returning  feeling  in  favour  of  royalty,  aa  to  dedura 

ather  whan  he  was  followed  Ky  his  gtrongMt  armlet.    Thepity  ofdie  valgar  gave 
majefty  to  hit  person."    Ibid.  143. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Henatons,  330,  347i  3S3.    Ballll^  ii.  280,  r/  ttj.  Boshworth. 
tU.  1031— 1132,  iNUftiR.    Breviary,  148, 149. 
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Ikat  Ibt  ftiffmniM*  kf  kkii»  lords,  aoA  ammmh  dwuU  sdI  be 

fhwgfld  *» 

So  wmttU  WM  tki  ttete  of  EngUttd  wlm  at  «m  aawawrf 

Defestof  the  *»*  H««iltoii  iMd  wkmed  ^  hm^^^am.  at  tlM  ^Md 
SMtoai  i^  tkirif  tkoniand  xuu^    Hm  fottmrara  prowd  t^teast 

f>rntoix«  ^^  two*thirdi   of  OMt  uuoiibMr;  bwt  ^  woe  joiiial 

hf  ibv  dKraund fiflflirii  roydists  undei  Sir  MMouduke  Im^Atim^nnd 
iaduded  a  oonwdwabte  body  of  esq^orienoid  aoldiMft  fromtbo  aemoa  in 
Inhind.  The  Eagliah  timy  under  Clomwill  Asd  LMnhorW  wbiok  vet 
ttte  iiivaden  nsfff  PreitoB,  did  not  miMb  OKoeod soyoii  thoiwavd ;  butlfas 

¥ietey  of  AefoUowing  day  justified  the  ooafidmoe  whieb  tb^  pUoed  m 
AMtf  diMipliiie  Bud  YiOour*    In  tbo  condiiot  of  Hwiiteoo,  tbera  wm  Um 
UMteadinflM  nid  ineffioieacy  on  that  day,  which  bad  maitod  all  his  t^ 
•ent  movcHMBto.     The  battle  bated  six  hewra,  but  wae  vaiiitaiBed 
chiefly  by  ibe  oavalien^  who  fought  with  the  comage  of  mm  lewbk 
that  their  all  depended  upoi  the  issue  of  the  struggle.    As  they 
retreated  from  one  position   to  another,   they  called  often,  bnt   in 
vain,  &a  thek  new  allies  for  help  and  a^iBuinition ;  and  when  diey 
sought  their  last  sbeltar  in  the  town,  all  was  lost    Hsoaaton,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  SeotSi  were  msde  piisonen ;  the  unibrtunate  eawdisn 
disbanded  in  Derbyshire;  and  Langdsle«  escaping  in  disguise  talhe 
neighbourhood  of  Nattiugham,  was  there  taken  t< 
-   The  battle  of  Preeton  was  fti^  on  the  sevenleentb  of  A«gu4l»  aad 
.ten  days  later»  the  garrison  of  Celehestert  after  endoriBf 
wSm^   gieater  bardshipsg  and  eyinciag  ymter   detmuMitimm 
tha)i  anf  body  af  men  sinee  the  osnunMcement  eC  the 
9ivil  war,  was  compeUsd  to  eunender.  The  terns  were,  that  the  pfivaiefl 
should  retire  U9moWeted»  but  that  the  town's  people  should  be  sabjed 
to  a  fine*  and  the  oBicera  be  left  to  the  dtsoration  ef  the  besiegem. 
Attieng  the  royalist  ehieft  who  beeame  priaeners  on  these  oonditiaBay 
w^e  Gbringi  Capel,  Lettghboro«gh»  aad  Sir  Charles  hufoL    At  tiii 
eommeneement  (rf  this  seeond  war,  a  rsaohitioa  had  passed 
^<^y  11*    in  the  parliament,  which  declared  that  no  qia^ter  shovM  ba 
given  to  the  perscNEis  found  in  arms  en  the  pretence  of  sewing  the  king. 
Two  yeais  had  psssed  since  a  war  waged  against  the  king  hmd  ended  ia 
BM^ung  Uin  prisoner ;  and  as  the  pariiamsnt  was  nowi  in  iMt,  the  greet 

•  RnakwoHb,  vU.  ICIC— USe»  ^mmmiiii*  9te¥k^  148^150.  The  rojrslitti  ts. 
sembled  ia  Wales  amounted  to  eight  thoofaod  i  the  riiiiig  iu  Kent  wae  earrM 
on  by  "more  than  twenty  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  county.'*  Ibid« 
•6Hnj^  P^'ty  eontiated  <k  about  two  thousand. — Journals  of  Lords,  x.  843 — 304, 
patnm.  Commons,  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  Whitdocke,  899 — 310.  It  was 
«t  this  crisvi  that  the  pr«abyji(»naa«  psaied  ihsir  ntoMrable  etdManee  ageiius 
blasphemy. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltonf^  856.4  Hnj,  Bashworth,  vli.  1937i  1886,  J  943. 
Journals  of  Lords,  X.  455— 458. 


MtlMnitT  t£  thft  mAus*  idl  hub  tilifiiii  w  anM  Miinat  it  aera  ta  W 
tointtd  m  febeU»  and  baianK  liaUe  io  the  penaltm  of  tr«Mon  *« 

A  ocNMflil  of  war  wm  attoading ly  coATaaed  at  Gokhaatar,  on  the  iata 
af  the  Icadiag  daliBqumta  who  bad  aow  baeoaa  paaooart  j 
audit waadatemmed  that,  ia  e^neaquencaof  tha  mnocant  a^f^^^^hie. 
bload  which  thay  had  cauaad  to  ba  thed,  thrae  of  thair 
Buaabar  ihould  au&r  death,  two  of  the  ooadenuied  penooa  baiog  Sir- 
Charlas  Luaaa  and  Sir  Geo^  liile.  Capal,  and  Mveral  othara,  ga^ 
parouily  declared  that  they  were  themMlvae  aa  guilty  aa  the  men  doomed 
W  die,  aod  vequeeted  to  share  in  their  fate*  But  the  council  adhered  io 
ita  deoieion*  Lucas,  making  bare  his  chest,  shouted  in  defiance,  "  Fin^ 
Mbals  I"  His  body  fell  lifeless  i  lisle  embraced  it  affectionately,  and, 
turning  to  the  soldiers,  bid  them  approach  nearer.  One  of  them  said^ 
"  Fear  not,  sir,  we  shall  hit  yo«i."  He  replied,  *^  I  have  been  nearer  U^ 
yeut  my  friends,  and  you  have  missed  me."  This  sanguinary  dead,  who^ 
ever  may  have  been  its  great  mover,  attachea  indelible  disgrace  to  att 
who  were  parties  to  it.  The  royalists  had  descended  to  many  acta  of 
erud^  ;  but  this  proceeding  waa  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  war.  After  the  ordinance  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  these  sufferara 
aught  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  civil  power  as  traitors,  with  as  much 
appearance  of  justice  as  waa  usually  atteadant  on  state  prosecutions ; 
but  their  death,  inflicted  under  auch  circumatanoes,  could  not  £^  ta 
exhibit  them,  in  the  view  of  dispassionate  men,  as  the  victims  of  re- 
mage,  and  (be  martyrs  of  loyalty  t- 

It  waa  with  great  difficulty  that  Hamilton  had  prevailed  on  the  eatatea 
iaScotlaadtoeoBOur  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  England;  Orwaw«Uia 
ead  tha  news  of  bis  defeat  at  once  turned  the  scale  i^gainst  Sdiuburgh. 
hin  ia  that  country.  Aigyle,  his  great  opponent,  took  possession  of  the 
government.  Cromwell  himself  soon  made  his  q>pearance  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  having  done  what  waa  considered  expedient  to  secure  the  ascend- 
$aeyof  tha  party  of  Argyle,  contented  himself  with  procuring  that  no 
person  who  had  taken  anna  against  the  English  parliament  shbukl  be 
daemrd  eligible  to  any  place  of  trust  or  emolument  {• 

From  the  extent  and  the  determination  of  the  efforts  which  were 
«M^  daiing  this  summer  in  &vour  of  the  king,  it  is  ma-  flmtof 
aitet  that  the  presbyteriana,  in  prq>osing  so  considerable  psrtiM  in 
a  redaotioa  of  the  army,  must  have  been  insincere,  or  ^°s^<^ 
ha^e  bean  almost  eatiiely  igaorant  of  the  fioeling  of  the  country,  which 
tbay  aspired  to  goveta.    The  army  ia  which,  aocording  to  their  policyi 
it  would  have  been  neoeesary  to  cwfide  at  this  juncture,  must  have  been 
f  ae  having  its  disoipUne  and  valour  la  a  great  degree  to  acquire,  and 
me,  in  eoneequenoe,  tks(t  would,  in  aU  probabili^,  have  been  epeedily 

^  Journals  of  Coromont,  May  11.     Ludlow^  i.  224,  225. 
t  Ruihworth,  rii.  19M--1844.  Ckrepdito,  tL  fi^iaK 
}  RuthwerU,  vii,  ItM,  ia9«. 
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Mbd«ed  hf  ibe  Bii|^  ro^wlittB  •k>»e.  The  mii^ince  of  Seatkni 
was  haikd  by  this  party,  beeaose  they  pemttded  tiwmselves  that  tha 
power  of  tlie  cavaliers,  wndef  any  circumstances  that  conhi  now  oocar, 
must  be  less  difficult  to  control  than  diat  of  the  independenlB.  Dnriog 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  summer,  the  two  pardes  in  the  commona  woa 
very  nearly  balanced ;  and  the  votes  recorded  frequently  innate  alter- 
nate fears  on  the  part  ai  the  presbyterians,  with  respect  to  the  reysiists 
in  the  one  extreme,  and  the  repubticans  in  the  other.  It  was  at  this 
ttme  that  Skippon,  who,  notwithstanding  his  moderation  in  suah  mal* 
ters,  had  been  generally  regarded  as  a  preriiyterian,  gave  the  we%ht  ef 
hb  character  and  experience  to  the  side  of  the  independents.  At  the 
same  time,  the  party  which  he  left  were  sensible  that  the  monarch  was 
looking  forward  to  the  expected  rising  in  England,  and  the  invasion  from 
Scotland,  with  feeh'ngs  which  promised  much  more  to  the  bishop  than 
to  the  presbyter ;  and  their  main  hope  was,  that,  the  pride  and  power  of 
^e  independents  bdng  once  broken,  numbers  would  suffice,  in  their 
own  case,  to  extort  important  concessions  in  their  favour. 

But  by  a  series  of  actions,  which  the  bravest  and  the  most  diadpltMd 
army  in  Europe  could  alone  have  achieved,  the  risings  in  the  soadi  were 
suppressed,  and  the  invasion  from  the  north  was  made  to  end  in  the 
subjection  of  the  invaders.  The  presbyterians,  however,  continned  to 
flatter  themselves  with  having  acted  prudently,  inasmuch  as  this  double 
overthrow  of  the  royalists  must  serve  to  destroy  all  hope  in  the  king  of 
assistance  from  his  more  immediate  adherents,  while  the  avowed  hoetiMty 
of  tbe  soldiery  must  show  that  from  diem  he  had  everydiing  to  fear, — 
leaving  him  no  prospect  of  regaining  hit  throne,  except  by  sneh  a  coo* 
ourrence  with  the  ovartures  of  the  presbyteriaas  as  should  unite  thsM 
entirely  in  his  favour,  and  enable  them  to  resist  the  machinatioas  and 
the  power  of  his  more  relentless  opponents. 
Such  was  the  condition  and  temper  of  parties,  when,  the  vote  of  non* 
addresses  being  repealed,  further  negotiadon  was  enleied 
NewiMrt.  ^^^  between  the  parliament  and  the  king.  This  treaty, 
Sepc  1.—  Imown  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  was  based 
Not.  83.  ^p^n  ^)|^  proposidons  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
monardi  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  Charles,  after  numy  attempts  to  evade 
or  modify  the  proposals  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  assented  la 
ibt  whole,  with  the  following  exceptions  only : — that  the  office  of  the 
bishops  should  be  suspended  for  three  years,  but  not  abolished ;  that 
the  episcopal  lands  which  had  been  sold  should  be  reclaimed)  at  the 
farthest  after  ninety-nine  years ;  that  an  act  (^indemnity  shoidd  be  passed 
in  favour  of  his  followers,  without  exception — so  far  as  to  admit  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  excepted  persons  to  compound  for  their  offbnees;  and 
that  the  adoption  of  the  covenant  should  not  be  enforced  either  in  his 
own  case,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person.  The  large  den^ands  of  the 
presbyterians  in  this  treaty  widi  regard  to  civS  liberty,  were  prompted 
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in  p«rt  by  ^  nMniiest  obcmmtm  of  tiie  king ;  and  in  pnrt  by  tke  con* 
Tietion  tbat  more  modente  terms  would  only  serve  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  jnitice  to  the  invectives  of  the  army,  when  describing  them  as 
wunindfnl  of  the  great  oi^ects  linr  which  the  war  had  been  maintained, 
io  kmg  as  dieir  own  party  porpoaes  were  reaiited  *. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  army  and  the  party  whidi 
adhered  to  it  in  the  city  were  not  disposed  to  an  agree- 
ment  with  the  king  even  npon  his  fnll  acceptance  of  the  ^^^^^J*°' 
ptfopositioos  now  sobnitted  to  him*    A  petition  was  pre*  carniaf  tha 
•anted  to  the  commons  from  ''  thousands  of  well-afieeted  ^^  ^  ^  j 
persons  in  and  near  London/'  which,  while  it  recognised 
dM  monarchy  and  the  peerage,  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  their  pri- 
vileges, and  prayed  that  the  pariiament  ^  wonld  lay  to  heart  the  blood 
spflty  and  the  infinite  spoil  and  havoc  that  had  been  made  of  peaceable, 
harmless  people,  by  express  commission  from  the  king,  and  to  consider 
whether  an  act  of  oblivion  was  likdy  tosatbfy  the  justice  of  Ood,  and  to 
appease  his  remaining  wrath." 

The  coarse  of  proceeding  thus  suggested  from  the  city  was  dwelt 
npon,  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  rectitude,  by  mie  to  another  in 
the  annyf.  It  was  conunonly  said  that  the  land  had  been  detied  witii 
hk)od,uid  could  not  be  deansed  but  by  the  blood  of  him  who  had  shed  it; 
and  petitions  were  presented  to  Fairfax  from  the  regiments  under  Iretoa 
sod  Ingoldriiy,  which  urged  that  ^^  impartial  and  steady  justice  should 
be  done  upon  all  criminal  persons,  that  the  same  course  should  be  takm 
in  the  case  of  king  or  lord,  as  in  that  of  the  poorest  commoner;  andthatall 
peiaoDs  who  dioold  speak  or  act  in  behalf  of  the  king,  until  acquitted  of 
the  dunrge  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  might  be  proceeded  against  as 
trailors."  This  petition  was  presented  on  the  ei^^teenth  of  October. 
On  the  twentieth  of  November,  a  remonstrance,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  council  of  officers,  was  presented  by  a  deputation  from  that  body, 
and  reconmiended  to  the  attention  of  the  house  by  Fairfax,  in  which  it  waa 
urged  that  the  present  treaty  with  the  king  should  be  abandoned,  and 
Aat  judidal  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  him,  on  account  of 
the  evils  done  by  him ;  that  the  monarchy  should  be  elective ;  thit 
iotmre  parliaments  should  be  annual  or  biennial,  with  a  sure  provision 
far  their  being  regularly  convened ;  that  the  elective  finmchise  should 
be  rendered  more  general  and  equal ;  and  that  no  monarch  should  be 
allowed  a  negative  voice  on  bills  }. 

The  presbyterians,  when  these  demands  came  before  them,  opposed 
them  with  courage  and  perseverance,  and  on  a  division  exhibited  a  large 
majority.     They  knew  the  feeling  of  the  country  to  be  against  such 

«  CUrendim  Paperi,  ii.  426-429.    Lords*  Joomslf)  z.  478,  H  mq.   Whitdock^ 
S3A~S37.    See  p.  493  of  tbit  volume, 
t  Whitelocke,  830.  331. 
;  Riuhwortb,  vti.  1297,  \*iM.  1311.  1331.    FarL  Bbt.  lit  1077—1127. 


cctfent  m^a— ics ;  tnd  tfaaj  hoped^  faf  «  MfmAj  wgimnamlt  whii  tiie 
Charl«i  ao-  ^?«  ^  OTtfwhclm  the  abtMore  ef  thm  wMi  coaJiiiwi* 
•iputk^prt*'  Bot  &e  ■ilitary  Itadsn  wmn  not  %iMnat  Ibd  «i«k  was 
posiUons.         ^  y^^^  ^  ^1,^  oppooesli,  Mid  ti»y  adopted  mwH 

for  the  gpreater  security  of  the  khqf  s  penmau  Ner  eovld  Gfaatlea  we$M 
■eeing  tin  dangar  which  threetoned  him.  He  aeooidaigly,  as  m  ^ 
eleventh  hour,  oooaeiited,  widi  stili  flnalhr  modifietttioiM,  ta  the  noat 
obnoxious  of  die  propootiqus  Irom  the  two  homes.  Be  did  not  afvao, 
even  at  this  time,  to  abohah  episcopacy,  or  to  aiienale  its  woakh  i&t 
ever,  but  he  albwei  the  restoration  of  them  to  bo  maHais  dependent  on 
the  pleasure  of  pariianient  *« 

Charles,  ki  pwting  from  the  pariiamentarj  coMnuaobners,  tjipnusoi 

his  fears  that  what  he  had  now  done  wonld  prove  to  hmm 
Hum"c^t!e.    haoa  done  too  hue f.     On  the  foUowiag  nMsning  newa  «w 

private^  conveyed  to  bias  tiiat  an  anaed  force  was  on  ita 
way  to  make  him  prisoner.  His  attendants  entfeated  hon  to  eooaalt  hie 
safety  by  an  immediate  escape;  but  he  spoke  of  his  promise  to  wait 
twenty  days  for  the  answer  of  paiiiament;  ef  his  jMlge  not  to 
break  the  parole  which  had  been  gnuutod  to  him ;  and  chmg  to  aa 
many  sources  of  hesitation,  that  night  ^ime,  and,  inatead  of  %ing  to 
his  hfe,  he  retired  to  his  chamber.  About  sndnight  die  eapeotod  Ivree 
arrived ;  early  in  the  morning  the  king  waa  sumiaoned  to  leave  bio 
present  lodgings;  and  in  the  ooorse  of  tiiat  di^  was  eommitted  a  pa- 
ooner  to  Hurst  Cestloy  an  edifice  standiaf  on  a  lew  pn^eotaig  pieoe  of 
Uad,  joined  by  a  naraow  canseway  to  theooaat  of  Hampehiiat« 

Tlieremovaiof  the  king  from  Carisbraek  waa  en  the  thiitielb ef  Ne« 
vembor.  On  the  day  preooiing,  a  dedafation  was  issaed  by  the 
which  described  the  mi^ori^  of  the  parUament  as  consisting  of 
who,  in  the  pessesnion  of  power,  had  oeaaed  to  vahie  their  prinelpleSi 
and  set  forth,  in  obseure,  but  significant  terms,  the  high  tract  which 
at  this  extraordinary  crisis  had  boon  comndtttd  by  the  manifnit  will 
of  Providence  to  the  army.  On  the  second  of  December,  Fairfax  i^ 
peared  at  Whitehall,  li^owed  by  several  legioieats,  whidi  he  quarteied 
hi  the  neighbourhood.  These  threatening  appearances  £d  not  deter  the 
presbyterian  membera  from  assembling,  nor  from  expwosing  their  ce»- 
surs  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  the  strongest  terms.    The  debals 

which  took  place  on  the  king's  answer  extended  over  tlneo 

days,  and  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  when  it 


*  White)Qol»,  Ml.  FmI  Hist.  iU.  1090— Ut|.  Claieadon  Vaf&n,  H.  ,^.^ 
454.  Had  Charles  consented  tp  these  propositions  at  once»  instead  of  aUowiim 
them  to  appear  as  matters  wrung  from  him  hy  an  ohstlnate  nefi^otiation  of  three 
months,  he  might  still  have  been  restored.  Bat  bv  the  dose  of  that  interval  the 
%rmy  Was-in  ciroumstanees  to  carry  iU  lOtasarei  agamtC  hinu 

t  Kvelyn*s  Memoirs,  ii.  App.  128. 

t  Rashworth,  vii.  1344—148.      Herbert's  iVfemoirs,  US— 112. 
353,  353. 
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defied  to  be  udifBCtorr  \x/  &  majority  af  forty-viz.  in  a  hMM  attw9 
hvitdrod  and  twelve  *. 

The  men  irhd  had  reulTcd  on  eBteTtaining  no  Aotlur  thought  ef  u 
ftgncraeat  vith  Gfaariea  Stuitt,  were  not  likely  to  be  n- 
conoiled  to  inch  a  proeudins  while  litlening  to  the  in»eo-  ^^^ST»""e 
dvea  which  tnm  directed  egainat  tliem  by  their  oppmenti  mlbwty. 
throughout  this  memoraUc  debate.  The  day  aAer  it  -  Of^t- 
had  oloied,  Skippon  diacharged  the  city  trained  banda  from  aoting  aa  * 
gnard  to  the  two  honaea,  and  rapplied  their  plaoe  by  a  regiment  of  fcot 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Pride,  and  a  regiment  of  earid^  und<* 
eolenel  Ridt.  Cdonet  Pride  placed  hinadf  near  the  door  in  the  lobby, 
■eon  after  the  epealter  had  taken  the  ehatr,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  ordering 
MrtatB  obnoxious  memhcta  aa  th^  arriTcd,  and  otbeia  as  they  came 
ont,  into  cnatody.  Thirty-nine  wen  placed  under  reatnint  en  the  Aral 
day,  Bome  addition*  were  made  to  that  nomber  on  the  aecond,  othera 
withdrew  fram  the  neighbonrfaood,  and  the  hauae,  which  had  included 
three  hnndred  and  forty  membera  aone  day*  before,  waa  radnecd  to 
little  more  iban  a  aerentb  of  that  number.  Tbia  fragment  of  the 
national  repreaentatioo  waa  aftarwardB  diatingaiBhed  by  the  name  of  the 
"rump"  pariiajaentf. 

On  the  day  following  thia  purification  of  the  conunona,  aa  it  waa 
called,  Cromwell  completed  hia  march  from  Edinburgh  to  crommell  re- 
LoDd<n.  He  apoke  with  approbatiim  of  what  had  been  tamhaia 
done.  In  the  royal  apartmenta  at  Whitehall,  a  ceugraHi-  8">'l«^ 
latory  addreaa  waa  presented  to  him  &om  the  lower  hooae,  on  aocoontaf 
Ae  emioeut  Bcrrices  which  he  liad  rendered  le  bia  country ;  and  tiw 
land  aeclam&tioiia  of  the  aoldiera  beapoke  the  raatc»ntion  of  perfect  «mi» 
fidence  between  them  and  their  general.  Tbeantallbodyof  reincMiiMiTM 

•  P>ri.  Ht«t.11i.  1137— IIM-  Prrnac  publiihed  the  ipeoeh  which  lie  JeirTcrei 
on  thia  quouion,  aod  itatM  la  the  preWo  that  ib»  debate  of  t^  iau  ixj  fKtaiWiB4 
from  Monday  mnming  until  nine  o'clock  on  TnPMJ&y  moming,  about  340  memLeri 
being  generally  present  doring  the  day,  that  number  having  dlmlninheil  to  344  iii 
the  ooune  of  the  night^-JW.  lam.     Ruehwortb,  nl.  IMl— ISH. 

t  Whitelocke,  364.  Commoiu' Journal i.  Dec.  B,  7>  Prynoe,  with  hii  uiutd 
iplrit,  proleited  loadly  before  the  bystindBrt  againat  the  conduct  of  the  military, 
■dding,  *'  that  they  were  nwia  and  ainingcr  ^an  he,  and  all  irwied,  end  he  hiw 
anncd,  and  that  they  might  fordbty  cur^  him  whither  they  flawed ,  but  atlr  bf 

would  not  of  hi*  own  accord."    He  wai,  in  coi  .        -  . 

an  adjoining  room,  called  the  Queen'a  Court 
the  hnuM  were  called  out  by  falte  cards,  (nd  « 
•eiaed,  held  faet  by  the  door,  and,  with  hli  heai 
know  whether  the  houie  could  tit  ttill  and  i 
th™  riotently  before  their  ftces."  To  add  to 
BReat  were  confined  during  the  ntghl  in  a  con 
bourlMml.  The  next  night  they  were  lodged  1 
fuard.  Meet  of  them  were  reteued  lome  day: 
for  their  oonBnement  being  assigned.  The 
wai  47,  theeidnded,  99 — dlminiihiugthe  houM 
tbeaa  proeeeding*  eeldoDi  or  nerer  appeared  in 
IMP.    KDihworth,  vU.  JSSS,  1369. 
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wIm>  noir  eoliilitated  tbe  faodie  of  commons  tarersed  all  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  fsvoor  of  a  treat  j^  and  returned  to  the  vote  of  non-addresaes. 
In  ihtt  mesn  time  tke  loading  oflkers  were  watched  with  some  jealousy* 
and  nrged  to  the  most  daring  expedients  bj  tiieir  inferions  who  were  in 
nearer  commnnicatioQ  with  the  soldiery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  royalists 
were  never  so  desperate ;  assassination  appears  to  have  been  exten- 
siTdy  meditated;  o^ond  Rainsboroogh^  an  officer  of  great  inflnence 
among  the  repohlieans  in  the  army,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  cavm« 
liefs,  who  forced  tiieir  way  into  his  bed-diamber ;  and  ^  greatest  pre- 
canlionB  were  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  others*. 

Hie  reasoning  of  the  council  of  officers  at  this  crisis  was,  that,  had 
they  allowed  the  treaty  of  Newport  to  take  effect,  and  the 
army  In  pro-  ^^^9  ^^  virtue  of  it,  to  return  to  London,  this  bursting^ 
cMdKiif ^gaiast  indignation,  whidi  had  proved  fatal  to  Rainsbotough, 
liderodf  ^^'°*  would  no  doubt  have  broken  forth  in  many  similar  acts  of 
violence ;  and,  what  was  more  to  be  feared,  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  as  another  conseqinence  of  that  event,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  followed  by  the  ascendancy,  first  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  then  of  the  royalists,  and,  in  both  cases,  by  the  r^um  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  if  not  of  a  civil  government,  in  substance  the  same  with 
thoae  against  whidi  the  war  had  been  waged  from  the  beginning.  The 
known  maxims,  and  Ae  present  passions,  both  of  the  royalists  and  of 
the  presbyterians,  were  noty  they  said,  to  be  trusted ;  and  of  late  they 
had  found  as  nmch  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter  as  in  that  of  the  former 
to  justify  their  displeasure.  These,  they  aflfarmed,  were  the  consider* 
ations  which  had  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  late  members  from  the 
eonnnons,  and  which  constrained  them  to  think  of  some  decisive  measure 
which  should  free  them  for  ever  from  all  dependence  on  the  king. 

But  how  was  this  freedom  to  be  obtained?  The  king,  it  was  said, 
might  be  deposed,  and  doomed  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  captivity; 
but  his  opponents  could  not  fail  to  see,  that,  with  the  monarch  in  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  any  permanent  quiet  among  his 
adherents.  His  removal  by  assassination  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  of, 
hut  to  such  a  course,  if  really  proposed,  few  could  have  been  reconciled. 
Hia  death  by  a  judicial  process,  it  was  argued,  would  not  only  be  free  firom 
the  impolicy  of  the  first  expedient,  and  the  baseness  of  the  second,  but 

•  Whttelocks,  335. 341. 355, 356.  Commom*  JounuOs,  Dec  II.  Ruthworth,  Hi. 
1179. 1315. 1349. 1362.  The  murderers  of  RaiDibonmgh  hoped  to  hare  wcwed 
him  sa  a  kottags,  it  it  said,  for  the  pnrpote  of  extorUng  a  lenient  treatment  of  tiM 
captire  royalists.  He  resisted,  and  they  put  him  to  death.  ClareDdon  deacnibcs 
the  affair  as  the  ^^  noble  attempt "  of  a  «'  gallant  party.**  tI.  1 19 129.  **  A  cap- 
tain of  the  army  and  a  major  wero  in  like  manner  tiftanlted  in  London,  and  boui 
killed.  It  was  dangerons  for  any  members  of  the  house  or  of  the  amy  to  walk 
without  company,  for  fear  of  being  assassinated :  and  the  ^^'^mittte  of  Derkr* 
house  was  informed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  king's  party  had  combined  to  mm 
sacro  eightymembers  of  the  house  of  commons,  whum  they  fonieoted  sTcne  to  tUr 
hopes.**    Wbitekicke^  Sept.  30. 
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would  furnish  a  memorable  lesson  on  the  aceouBtabkaess  of  kings,  and 
would  declare  to  the  world  their  own  conyiction  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
conduct.  This  last  method  of  proceeding  was  strenuously  urged  by 
colonels  Harrison  and  Ireton  *. 

But  these  reasonings  in  support  of  so  extraordinary  and  awful  a  pro- 
ceeding were  not  found  without  being  sought  after ;  and  they  would  not 
have  been  sought  after,  had  not  a  deep  aversion  to  the  king,  and  a 
settled  distrust  of  his  sincerity,  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  these 
men,  and  created,  in  their  view,  a  necessity  for  going  to  so  great  a 
length.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  must  find  our  explanation 
of  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  in  passing  with 
so  much  satisfaction  through  forms  of  justice  in  regard  to  the  monarch 
which  exhibited  so  gross  a  mockery  of  its  sfnrit.  The  r^cides  declared 
that  they  were  supported  in  their  conduct  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
£ngland,  and  in  proof^of  this  assertion  they  appealed  to  certain  votes  of 
the  house  of  commons  which  had  instituted  tlie  high  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  the  sovereign,  and  had  prescribed  its  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  this  appeal  they  made,  though  they  knew  that  their  swords 
had  been  employed  in  so  signal  a  manner  to  render  that  house  the 
voice  of  their  faction,  rather  than  the  voice  of  the  people. 

In  the  army  there  had  always  been  persons  who  were  not  governed  by 
religious  principles,  but  rather,  in  some  instances,  by  sentiments  of  an  op- 
posite description, — men  who  fought  for  general  liberty,  and  for  liberty  of 
conscience  as  being  a  part  of  it.  With  such  men,  the  question  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  king  was  simply  one  of  social  expediency,  and  the 
reasonings  which  influenced  them,  derived  principally  from  the  maxims 
of  the  ancient  republics,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  men  of  every 
guard-room  in  the  kingdom,  and  probably  did  as  much  as  the  interpretation 
given  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  toward  deciding  the  late  «f  the  un- 
happy monarch.  Ludlow,  who  laid  much  stress.on  the  command  of  Soip- 
ture  regarding  the  capital  punishment  of  those  who  were  the  occasion  of 
bloodshed,  as  though  somewhat  aware  of  the  doubtful  character  of  thk 
argument,  speaks  of  the  obligation  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  was  made 
imperative  in  this  case  by  the  duplicity  and  obstinacy  of  the  king,  which, 
he  affirmed,  were  such  as  to  render  any  accommodation  with  him 
*'  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England  f  *'. 

The  act  of  the  commons,  which  gave  existence  to  the  tribunal  for 
proceedings  against  the  king,  was  followed  by  an  ordinance  which  de- 
clared the  conduct  of  Charles  Stuart,  in  his  having  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  parliament,  to  be  treason,  and  limited  the  inquiry  of  the 

^  Clarsiiaoii,  Hint.  ▼!.  924—227. 

t  *^  A  day  of  bnmiliation  kept  by  the  offiren,  for  tke  atheism  and  profanenetn 
which  had  crept  into  the  army."  Whitelocke,  Sept.  27,  1649.  Ludlow  Mem.  i. 
967.  It  thoold  be  added,  that  petitioni  cnlling  for  proceeding!  against  the  king  on 
theaa  groandi  were  sent  from  various  parts  of  th«  oonntry.  lUsbworth,  vii.  1379. 
1891. 1386.  H  alibi. 
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cxQovt  to  the  fact  of  his  having  so  appesied.  The  lords  could  not  ht 
ioduced  to  concur  in  this  measure ;  Fairfax,  who,  for  some  time,  had 
heen  more  frequently  led  hy  the  judgment  of  others  than  capaiUe  of 
trusting  his  own,  re^ed  to  act  with  his  colleagues  in  this  proceedii^, 
and  even  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  shown  signs  of  hesitation*. 

But  on  the  twentieth  of  January  the  commissioners  made  their 
.  appearance  in  the  part  of  Westminster  Hall  which  had 

^^g  ^  ^  heen  prepared  f<Hr  their  reception.  The  president  of  the 
court  was  John  Bradshaw,  seijeani-at-law.  The  Qoat" 
mtasionsrs,  sixty^-six  in  number,  took  their  seats  on  either  side  the 
ohair,  upon  benches  overlaid  with  scarlet  cloth  and  raised  slightly  one 
above  another.  Before  the  chair  of  the  president  was  a  table,  upon 
which  the  mace  and  a  sword  were  exhibited.  At  the  end  of  the  space 
between  the  opposite  benches  of  the  commissioners,  and  /rooting  the 
throne  of  the  president,  was  a  crimson  velvet  chair  provided  for  the 
king.  There  was  also  a  gallery,  to  which  spectators  were  admitted ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  and  avenues  of  the  court  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  the  populace.  The  commissioners  consisted  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  officers  of  the  army,  and  citizens  of  London  f. 

Charles  had  been  removed  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor  a  month 
ago,  where  he  had  ^seen  and  heard  enough  to  make  it  probable  that 
such  scenes  were  awaiting  him.  Still,  with  his  usual  confidence 
in  the  sacredness  of  his  pretensions,  he  had  continued  to  persuade 
himself  from  day  to  day  that  some  interference  would  take  place  to  pre- 
vent  matters  from  passing  to  such  extremity  as  seemed  to  be  before 
him|.  But  the  Scots  were  found  incapable  of  rendering  him  any 
assistance ;  and  the  continental  states  all  proved  deficient  either  in  the 
inclination  or  the  power  to  serve  him ;  while  at  home,  his  adherents  were 
so  scattered  and  subdued,  that  no  help  could  be  derived  from  that 
quarter.  The  day  of  trial  accordingly  arrived,  and  Charles  found  him- 
self defenceless  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  On  that  day  he  was 
removed  in  a  sedan  chair  from  Whitehall  to  the  house  of  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  near  the  west  end  of  Westminster  Hall — King-street,  and  the 
Palace-yard  being  lined  with  military.  His  only  attendant  was  sir 
Thomas  Herb^  who  walked  beside  him  uncovered.  At  Cotton-house, 
the  monarch  was  received  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  under  colonel  Hacker, 
and,  at  the  call  of  the  seijeant-at-arms,  was  led  to  the  door  of  the  hall. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair  provided  for  him,  and  present^ 
rising,  still  covered,  he  looked  round  on  the  court,  with  an  air  which 
his  judges  regarded  as  expressive  of  contempt  and  defiance. 

*  Rnshwortb,  vii.  1370.  1373.  1379, 1380.  1383^1384.  1387. 

t  Ruth  worth,  vit.  1396_1398. 

t  *'  Letters  from  Windsor,  that  the  king  was  cheerful,  and  to<^  no  not^  of 
any  proc«adinct  Minst  htm  as  to  his  trial,  and  saith  that  he  doiibts  not  to  see 
peace  in  Bndbad  within  six  months ;  and,  in  case  of  not  being  restored,  to  be 
righted  from  Denmarlc,  Irehuid,  and  other  places,"  Whitelocke,  Jan.  ».  Herbert** 
Mem.  165.  1S7.    Leicester's  Jonmal,  48. 
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:  In  the  ehargfe  agtintt  Um,  the  kiog  was  deteribed  ig  •  « tyrmt, 
trtitar»  murderer,  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England,"— and  a  smile  was  obaerred  to  pass  over  his  countenance  as 
he  listened  to  the  reading  of  these  words.  In  proof  of  these  accuse* 
tions,  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  been  intrusted  with  a  power 
limited  by  law,  and  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  for  the  preservation  <tf  their  rights  and  liberties;  that, 
iBstead  of  so  employing  the  power  committed  to  him,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  introduce  an  absolute  power  in  its  place,  and  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  only  remedy  against  bad  government  provided  by  those 
fandamental  principles  and  usages  of  the  constitution  which  declare  theh* 
right  to  be  convened  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  in  frequent 
parliaments,  and  which  determine  the  powers  that  should  belong  to 
•Qch  assemblies ;  and  that  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  in  support  of  the 
power  thus  assumed  to  himself  and  family,  and  contrary  to  the  common 
mtcrest  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  had  levied  war  on  the 
parliament,'and  caused  the  blood  of  many  thousands  to  be  shed  *. 

The  charge  being  read,  the  pesident  called  on  the  accused  to  an- 
«wer.  But  Charles  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court. 
He  denied  that  his  judges  sat  before  him  by  delegation  from  the  par- 
liament, the  concurrence  of  the  lords  and  of  the  crown  being  necessary 
by  law  to'every  proper  act  of  the  parliament  of  England.  He  could  see 
no  kind  of  legality  in  the  power  which  brought  him  there.  His  power 
as  a  sovereign,  he  maintained,  was  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  ChNJ 
and  he  would  not  relinquish  what  it  behoved  him  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  his  postmty,  by  acknowledging  any  tribunal  unauthorized  by  law. 
Thus  three  days  passed — the  king  objecting  to  the  authority  of  the  court, 
and  the  court  refusing  to  take  cognizance  of  such  objections.  The 
result  was,  that  the  court  recorded  his  refusal  to  plead,  and'  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  its  sentence, 
^ough  no  defence  had  been  heardf. 

Three  days  had  been  occupied  with  the  trial,  and  three  with  the 
forms  of  hearing  evidence,  when  Charlea  was  brought  again 
into  coiu-t  to  hear  his  sentence.  The  king  now  desired  that  p;^^*^ 
he  might  be  permitted,  before  judgment  was  pronounced,  tf^st  him. 
to  address  himself  to  the  two  houses,  as  he  had  somewhat      *^^*  ^* 
t9  communicate  to  them  which  greatly  concerned  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  the  kingdom.     At  the  request  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  the  court' 
retired  to  deliberate  on  this  proposal,  but  returned  in  somewhat  more 
than  half  an  hour,  stating  that  ^'  what  the  king  had  proposed  tended  to 
delay ;  but  if  he  would  speak  anything  for  himself  in  the  court,  before 
sentence,  he  might  be  heard."     Charles  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to 
sHy,  and  sentence  was  accordingly  given.    It  was  argued,  that  the  conduct 

*  Ibid.  1396—1308. 1415.    WhitdodM^  366.    Warwick's  Menoiri)  376—^79. 
t  Roriiirorth,  vii.  1300—1415.    Whitelocke,  3^6, 366. 
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of  the  court,  had  it  consented  to  refer  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king's  person  once  more  to  the  lords,  would  have  been  an^ 
abandonment  of  the  ground  which  the  commons  had  assumed  some  weeks 
before,  and  a.  virtual  relinquishment  of  its  own  authority ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  add,  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  king,  as  was  after« 
wards  stated,  not  to  have  proffered  frivolous  things  merely  to  gain  time 
and  breed  division,  but  to  surrender  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  it 
surely  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  two  houses  before  him,  in  order  to 
meke  such  a  proposal  with  all  the  advantage  that  could  attach  to  it  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  refusal  of  the  commissioners  may 
have  led  the  monarch  to  conclude,  that  even  such  an  overture,  matters, 
having  proceeded  so  far,  would  have  been  without  effect ;  though  it 
certainly  would  have  had  this  effect — that,  while  it  could  have  been  no 
sacrifice  to  him,  it  would  have  served  to  put  his  opponents  more  than, 
ever  in  the  wrong  *. 

Throughout  these  trying  scenes,  Charles  conducted  himself  with  a 
composure  and  a  natural  dignity,  which  even  his  opponents 
for^  d^th*''*  were  constrained  to  admire  f.  His  parting  from  his  chil- 
dren, the  princess  Elizabeth,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and. 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth,  was  an  affecting  sight  to  those  who 
witnessed  it.  By  the  intercession  of  Hugh  Peters,  the  notorious  army 
chaplain,  Juxon  the  bishop  of  Jjondon  was  allowed  to  attend  the  mo- 
narch in  preparing  himself  for  his  appearance  before  a  higher  tribunal. 
On  the  night  before  his  death,  the  king  slept  soundly  about  four  hours ; 
and  early  the  next  morning  bestowed  more  than  usual  attention  upon  his 
dress,  observing  that  it  was  his  second  marriage  day,  and  adding,  that 
he  feared  not  death,  but  hoped  to  be  espoused  to  his  *'  blessed  Jesus'* 
before  night  t. 

About  ten  o'clock,  he  was  conducted  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall, 
in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  prepared.  Having  spent  nearly 
two  hours  in  prayer,  or  discourse,  ^ith  bishop  Juxon,  a  messenger  was 
admitted,  to  present  a  letter  to  the  king  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  which 
apprized  the  monarch  that  his  son  had  sent  a  blank  paper  to  Fairfax, 
that  it  might  be  filled  up  with  such  conditions  as  the  general  should 
consider  a  sufficient  price  for  the  life  of  his  father  §. 

•  RnshwoHh,  141G— 1425.  Whitelocke,  307»  368. 

t  **  And  yet,  as  he  confessed  himself  to  the  bishop  of  London  that  attended  him, 
one  action  shodced  him  very  maoh  ;  for,  whilst  he  was  leaning  in  the  court  npon 
his  staff,  which  had  a  head  of  gold,  the  head  broke  off  on  a  sudden ;  he  toi^  it  up« 
and  seemed  nnconcemed,  but  told  the  bishop,.'  it  reallv  made  a  great  fanpieasitm 
on  him ;  and  to  this  hour/  s^d  he,  *"  I  know  not  poatibly  how  it  thouM  cone/  **— • 
Warwick,  380. 

I  Whitelocke,  368.    Warwick,  381,  382.    Herbert.  169—180. 

^  Warwick,  383,  384.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  iii.  Journals,  Commoni,  Jan. 
26.  The  delay  which  took  place  between  the  king's  arrival  at  Whitehall,  and  his 
proceeding  to  the  scaff<ild,  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  arrival  of  this  communication.  Lingard,  x.  465.  Fairfax,  and  many 
of  the  leading  officers,  were  not  present  at  the.cxecatioa  ;  and  the  general  is  be- 
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The  monarch  had  scarcely  concluded  the  instructions  which  he  wished 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  prince,  when  the  fatal  summons  was  «.  ^  ^  ,. 
announced.  The  countenances  of  the  soldiers,  through 
whose  ranks  he  passed,  bespoke  their  compassion  with  his  fate,  rather 
than  any  feeling  of  triumph  over  him.  At  the  end  of  the  galleries, 
he  passed  to  the  floor  of  the  scaffold  through  an  opening  made  in  the  wall. 
At  some  distance  before  him  were  the  block,  the  axe,  and  the  executioner 
in  a  mask.  The  platform  was  hung  with  black ;  around  it  were  several 
lines  of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  and  in  the  distance,  an  immense  miQtitude 
of  spectators.  The  distance  to  which  the  people  were  removed  prevented 
the  king  from  addressing  himself  to  them ;  but  he  delivered  a  short  speech 
to  those  who  were  near  him.  He  declared  that  he  forgave  all  who  were 
concerned  in  bringing  him  to  such  an  end  ;  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  as  approved  by  the  parliament  or  the  people 
of  England ;  that,  though  he  had  not  been  without  his  faults,  particularly 
in  consenting  to  the  death  of  Strafford,  he  would  declare  that  the  whole 
guilt  of  the  late  war  rested  with  his  opponents ;  that  before  God  he  could 
aver  it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  encroach  on  the  privil^es  of  the 
two  houses ;  and  that  happiness' would  never  return  to  the  people  of  £ng« 
land,  for  whose  happiness  he  was  as  truly  anxious  as  any  man,  until  a 
king  should  be  among  them,  possessed  of  the  powers  which  belong  to 
him  by  law ;  until  the  church  should  be  restored  according  to  law  and 
scripture ;  nor  until  men  should  learn  to  admit  that "  sovereign  and 
subject  are  clean  different  things,"  all  government  being  a  matter  be- 
longing to  the  former,  and  ^*  in  nothing  pertaining  to  the  latter." 
Having  expressed  these  sentiments,  and  again  conversed  for  a  short 
time  with  Juxon,  the  monarch  laid  his  neck  upon  the  block,  gave  the 
appointed  signal,  and  at  one  blow  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body*. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  the  first, — a  prince  whose  character, 
like  that  of  all  the  great  parties  who  were  active  in  his 
reign,  is  not  to  be  learnt  from  the  extravagant  commenda- 
tion bestowed  upon  it  in  some  quarters,  nor  from  the  indiscriminate 
censnre  to  which  it  is  subject  in  others.  In  his  person,  this  monarch 
ywas  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well  proportioned.  His  habits  were  suf- 
ficiently active  to  have  rendered  him  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue, 
and  of  making,  upon  occasions,  vigorous  exertion.  His  features  were 
rather  handsome  than  otherwise.  His  fair  complexion  in  early  life,  was 
considerably  darkened  in  his  later  days ;  and  over  the  whole  counte* 
nance  there  was  a  shade  of  thoughtfulness,  ^hich  gave  it  an  air  of 

lieved  to  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  immediate  preparations  for  it  until  it 
was  over.  That  he  was  detained  bv  the  officers  at  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  con- 
ferance  npon  the  proceedingi  until  it  was  concluded,  is  not  prored ;  but  the  excite* 
ment  and  fanaticism  whidi  led  to  the  deed,  and  which  became  the  more  intense  as 
iu  hour  approached,  were  such  as  to  have  left  little  room  for  surprise  cren  at  such  an 
oocurrenoe.    Herliert,  194. 

•  Rttshworth,  vii.  1428— 1430.    Herbert,  192. 193. 
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teiltooh^ly— ^11  aspect,  however,  which  seems  to  hkvt  been  de#h^ 
more  from  the  mftanor  m  which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard  thfc 
past  or  the  present,  than  from  any  want  of  sanguine  feeling  ia 
relation  to  the  futurpi^  Charles  gave  many  proofr  of  courage;  ftut 
,this  virtue,  from  the  want  of  being  guided  by  a  more  sound  difr- 
cretkm,  frequently  partook,  in  civil  affairs,  of  the  nature  of  rashness. 
There  was  also  much  dignity  in  his  demeanour,  but  coupled  generally 
with  a  coldness  and  reserve,  which  was  repulsive  to  strangers,  and 
tended  to  keep  up  a  stately  distance  between  him  and  the  persons  who 
were  most  in  his  confidence.  His  temperance  and  chastity — when  we 
call  to  mind  the  scenes  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  his  youth-^ 
will  appear  among  his  most  praiseworthy  qualities ;  and  his  economy, 
without  descending  to  meanness,  or  bordering  upon  avarice,  was  a 
marked  improvement  upon  the  example  set  before  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Nor  could  this  prince  be  charged  with  cruelty,  except  in  a  few 
eases,  when  his  favourite  objects  were  opposed  in  a  manner  to  affect  his 
resentments  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
DOUrse  of  a£fiairs.  In  all  these  respects,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  private 
Uf^  Charles  the  first  might  have  obtained  general  esteem ;  but  while  a 
aMnger  to  adversity,  there  would  have  been  little  in  him  in  that  con- 
dition, any  more  than  in  his  real  history,  to  have  made  him  an  object  of 
auction. 

^  In  religion,  the  defects  of  his  character  were  more  manifest,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  d^ree  in  which  his  views  on  that  subject  were  connected 
with  ^perstitious  feeling  and  with  the  maxims  of  intolerance.  But  hit 
kuling  passion  was  a  love  of  arbitrary  power.  Not  that  he  was  intent  on 
^x^rtising  such  power  in  the  more  extravagant  acts  of  tyranny ;  but 
fathet,  after  the  example  of  the  late  king,  that  he  might  indulge  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  it.  One  effect  of  this  pa^ion  was  to  stimu- 
late his  efforts  in  support  of  episcopacy ;  and  in  the  progress  of  his  career, 
he  became  less  and  less  scrupulous  in  the  matters  of  truth  and  sincerity, 
whenever  the  gratification  of  this  feeUng  was  the  end  pursued.  S6 
tamest  and  so  fixed  was  his  desire  to  possess  larger  powers  than  the 
oonstitutlon  had  ceded  to  him,  that  nothing  short  of  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  necessity  sufficed  to  keep  him  within  those  limits — the  moment 
in  which  such  piressure  was  withdrawn  being  that  in  which  he  always 
fchowed  himself  determined  to  resume  whatever  he  had  appeared  to  re- 
linquish. Nor  was  it  by  such  acts  only  that  Charles  taught  his  subjects 
to  regatd  him  as  a  prince  not  to  be  trusted.  If  he  did  not  avow  Uie 
favourite  maxim  of  his  father,  that  to  rule  by  craft  is  necessary  to  ruling 
well,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  ceased  to  act  as  though  guided  by  that 
notion,  his  public  declarations  and  proceedings,  with  hardly  an  except 
Hon,  and  even  to  the  last,  being  contemporaneous  with  secret  conr^ 
spondence  and  negotiations  by  which  they  were  falsified  ♦.  Even  upon 
«  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  think  that  Charles  did  not  die  without  peroehring 
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ike  scitifold,  he  exprened  himself  on  the  subject  of  popokr  govenment^ 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  died  as  he  Hved,  swayed  by  sentinieiits 
alien  from  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  English  constitution. 

So  much  more  important  had  the  middle  class  in  England  become 
during  this  reign,  that  the  nation  was  in  no  temper  to  submit  even  to 
those  more  moderate  exercises  of  the  prerogative  which  had  been  some* 
times  resorted  to  by  the  less  arbitrary  of  our  princes ;  but  Charles,  in 
defiance  of  this  spirit,  was  not  content  to  take  his  precedents  from  some  of 
tiie  most  lawless  of  his  predecessors,  but  would  have  raised  the  exceptions 
Supplied  by  such  occasional  exercises  of  the  prerogative,  into  the  place 
of  the  rule  provided  by  the  law.  Concessions,  indeed,  were  at  length 
made,  but  these  were  granted  so  late,  and  with  so  much  visible  re- 
luctance, and  ill  feeling,  as  must  prevent  any  reflecting  man  from  being 
surprised  on  finding  that  each  in  its  turn  became  no  more  than  a 
point  from  which  still  further  demands  were  to  be  made. 

But,  while  we  deem  these  considerations  to  be  of  great  weight,  we 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  they  constitute  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  severe  proceedings  adopted  in  relation  to  this 
unhappy  prince.  Vane,  and  St.  John,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  were 
all  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  case  of  Charles  the  first,  an  act  of  de- 
position would  have  been  a  more  just  apportionment  of  the  penalty  to 
the  offence.  Yet  who  can  read  the  account  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  her  husband  proceeded  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  him  in  this  tragedy,  and  not  do  homage  to  the  con- 
scientiousness and  feeling  by  which  he  was  influenced.  "  As  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson,"  says  this  extraordinary  woman,  '*  although  he  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  cause,  yet  being  here 
called  to  an  extraordinary  action,  whereof  many  Were  of  several  minds, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Grod  by  prayer,  desiring  the  Lord,  that  if, 
through  any  human  frailty,  he  were  led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion 
in  those  great  transactions,  he  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  suffer  him 
to  proceed,  but  that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and  lead 
him  by  a  right-enlightened  conscience ;  and  finding  no  check,  but  a 

something  of  the  evil  and  impolicy  of  hii  conduct  in  this  respect.  In  the  end  of 
the  report  made  to  the  prince  of  Wales  concerning  the  treaty  of  Newport,  he 
writes,  **  So  conclude,  if  God  give  you  success,  use  it  humbly,  and  far  from  revenge ; 
if  he  restore  you  to  your  rights  upon  hard  conditions,  whatever  yourpromise,  keep. 
Do  not  think  anything  in  the  world  worth  obtaining  by  foul  or  unjust  means." 
Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  449.  It  would  he  easy,  however,  to  show,  that  the  king's  con- 
duct,  even  in  the  treaty  of  Newport,  was  not  in  strict  keeping  with  these  instruct 
tions.  See  the  papers  in  Clarendon,  and  Laing's  History  of  Scotland^  i.  368 — 373. 
Id  consenting  to  what  was  required  by  the  parliament  concerning  the  great  seal, 
he  says,  *'  This  part  of  the  propositions,  we  understood,  made  not  the  grants  under 
it  valid,  if  they  were  not  so  before.''  The  same  sort  of  casuistry  is  confessed  with 
respect  to  the  article  concerning  Ormond  and  the  war  in  Ireland.  Ibid.  His  re- 
mark, that  the  treaty  **  would  come  to  nothing,"  noticed  by  Mr.  Laing,  refers  pro* 
bably  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  temper  and  power  of  the 
army,  to  satisfy  the  parliament  was  no  longer  the  great  preliminary  to  a  settle- 
ment. 
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coufinnation,  in  his  conscieiice,  that  it  was  his  doty  to  act  ashe  did,  he, 
upon  serious  debate,  both  privately,  and  in  his  addresses  to  Gksd,  and  in 
conferences  with  conscientious,  upright,  and  unbiassed  persons,  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  the  sentence  against  the  king.  Although  he  did  not  then 
believe  but  it  might  one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men,  yet 
both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse  it  without  giving  up 
the  people  of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth  and  engaged  themselves  unto 
by  the  oath  of  God,  into  the  hands  of  God's  and  their  enemies ;  and 
therefore  he  cast  himself  upon  God's  protection,  acting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  conscience  which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to  guide ;  and 
accordingly  the  Lord  did  signalize  his  favour  afterwards  to  him."* 

*  Memoirs,  ii.  158. 
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